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AxT.  I. — Yajra-ckhediH,  Hie  "Kin  Kong  King,"  or  Diamottd 
Sitra.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  the  Rev.  S.  Beal, 
Chai^ain,  EJJ. 

[PrewinUd  December,  1803], 

'   Tme  woidi  (Dh&ntiii}  to  be  used  for  cleuiniig  the  muulb  prcTioas  id  a  penis&l  of 
this  work. 

8mu.li  Seou-li  [^ri  Sri.] 

Mn.lui  Seon-U [Mnbt  Bti.] 

a«.u-s«ou.U [Sah  Iri.] 

SdfpD-bo    [Sviib.] 

True  worda  (Dh&rani)  [Ql  lai)  the  pnre  wnditiiia  0/  Bdog. 

Om !  Lam '. 
Afhinnrd*  (bllov  eight  inTocutiuns  to  the  different  TajrsL 

Tins  work  belongs  ia  a  class  of  Buddliist  books  culled 

I  PrajnA  F4raitut6.     It  was  translated  first  into  tlie  Chinese  hy 

LKumAra-jiva  (a.u.  405),  wlio  was  brought  into  China  from 

'  Thibet     "  The  King  of  Tsin  had  sent  an  army  into  that 

ooiintry  with  directions  not  to    return  without    the   Indian 

vrhoae  fame  had  spread  amongst  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 

I  The  former  transhitions  of  Buddhist  works  were  to  a  great 

lexteot  erroneous.     To  produce  them  in  a  form  more  accurate 

snd  complete  was  the  task  undertaken  by  Kumarn-jiva.   More 

khiui  eight  hundred  priests  were  called  to  assist  him ;  and  the 

ing  himself,  an  ardent  disciple  of  the  new  faith,  was  present 

1  tlte  conference,  holding  the  old  copies  in  his  hand  as  the 

rork  of  correction   proceeded.      More  than  three  hundred 

s  were  thua  prepared."  (Edkins). 

VDt.  t.— [l»W  >IKIB».]  1 
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.•,\  !S(fio8t  of  these  works  were   afterwards  re-translated  by 
.  ^    /\*rJBGouen  Thsang:  his  version,  however,  of  the  work  we  are 
1   ;  ;•. '  ^    now  considering  is  not  so  commonly  used  in  China  as  that  by 
Eum&ra-jiva. 

A  translation  of  this  Sutra  firom  the  Mongolian  has  been 
published  by  M.  Schmidt.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  it  with  the  Chinese. 

The  work  is  divided  into  thirty-two  sections,  each  of  which 
has  a  distinct  title  and  subject  of  discussion. 

Cap.  /.  relates  the  circumstatices  under  which  the  religiom  as- 
sembly  was  convoked,  and  from  that  shows  how  the  discussion 
arose. 

Thus  have  I  heard.^  Upon  a  certain  occasion  Buddha  was 
residing  in  the  city  (country)  of  Sr&vasti,  occupying  the 
garden  which  GKda,^  the  heir-apparent,  had  bestowed  on  the 
compassionate  (Sudana). 

Here,  then,  was  Buddha,  surrounded  by  all  the  multitude 
of  the  great  Bhikshus  (religious  mendicants,  the  general  title 
of  Buddha's  followers),  1250  in  number.  Then  the  world- 
honoured  one,  it  being  now  the  time  of  providing  food,  having 
put  on  his  robe,  and  taken  his  alms-bowl,  entered  the  great 
city  of  ^r&vasti,  for  the  purpose  of  begging  a  supply. 

Having  gone  in  order  through  the  midst  of  the  city,  beg- 
ging food  in  a  regular  manner,  he  now  returned  to  his  former 
retreat,  where,  having  eaten  the  food  he  had  received  as  alms, 
and  having  laid  aside  his  robe  and  alms-bowl,  he  washed  his 
feet,  and  then,  arranging  his  seat,  he  sat  down. 

Cap,  11.  contains  the  retpect/ul  request  of  the  aged  Subhiiti.^ 
At  this  time  the  distinguished  and  venerable  Subhuti  sat  in 

^  1^  is  the  well-known  phrase,  "evam  maT&  tfrutam,"  ooncernine  which 
Bonrnouf  has  a  note  (Lotus,  p.  286).  I  will  ODsenre  here  that  the  phrase  in 
question  was  prohahly  introduced  by  the  compilers  of  the  Buddhist  Stitras  in  order 
to  ffiye  these  writings  the  same  degree  of  sancti^  which  belongs  to  the  Br&hmanas 
ana  Mantras,  as  forming  the  **  S'ruti,"  or  Saorea  Revelation  of  the  followers  of  the 
Vedas.— Ft^  Max  MiiUer,  Hist,  of  Sansc.  lit,  p.  75. 

>  For  a  full  account  of  this  garden,  vide  8.  Haray,  M.  of  Bud.,  p.  218.  [Hardy 
fflTes  the  name  of  the  prince  as  **  Jeta,"  and  the  garden  is  called  "  Jeta-vana." 
Snmouf  Int.  22.— Ed.] 

s  Subb(iti  is  in  Chinese  ''Virtaons  presence." 


OB  DUHOHD  SUTRA. 


1 

I 


the  miclat  of  the  assembly.     Then  rising  forthwith  from  hie 
aeut,  he  uncovered  his  right  shoulder,  and  with  his  right  knee 

I  knelt  on  the  ground ;  then  closing  together  the  palms  of  his 
hands,  and  raising  them  in  a  respectful  manner  to  Buddha, 
he  spoke  thus  ;  Oh  !  much-desired !  world-honoured  one ! 
Tath&gatA  ever  regards  and  illustriously  protects  all  the 
Bodhisatwos  !  he  ever  rightly  instructs  them ! 

World-honoured  one !  if  a  Tirluous  disciple,  male  or  female, 
aspire  after  (the  attainment  of)  the  "  unsurpassed,  just,  and 
enlightened  heart," '  say  on  what  ought  that  disciple  to  fix  his 
Teliance,  say  how  ought  that  disciple  to  repress  and  subdue  the 

\  eril  emotions  of  this  sinful  heart.* 

fiuddha  said:  Good  I    good!  (s&dhu).     Subhuti!  it  is  as 

t  you  say.     Tathagata  is  ever  mindful  of  and  illustriously  de- 

1  fends  all  the  Bodhisatwas,  and  he  ever  tUstructs  them  in  right. 
Toa  therefore  listen  now  and  examine  well  what,  for  your 
sake,  I  declare.  The  worthy  disciple,  whether  male  or  female, 
who  aspires  after  the  attainment  of  the  perfectly  just,  unsur- 
paasedL  and  enlightened  heart,  ought  to  rely  on  what  I  shall 
now  explain,  ought  to  subdue  the  risings  of  hie  corrupt  heart 
in  the  way  I  shall  now  exhibit ! 

Ah !  yes,  world-honoured  one !  would  that  you  would  so  far 
gratify  us  all,  anxious  to  hear. 


character  of  the  Great 


Cap.  III.  exhibits  the  true  didinctiti 
Vehicle. 

Buddha  said :  Subhuti,  all  the  Bodhisatwas  and  great 
bodhisatwas  ought  thus  to  subdue  and  repress  the  risings  of 
Ithis  corrupt  heart.  Whatever  species  of  creature  there  be, 
wh^er  oviparous  or  viviparous,  bom  from  spawn  or  by 
tmnslbrmation,  possessing  a  material  form  or  not,  liable  to 
the  laws  of  mind  or  not,  not  altogether  possessed  of  mental 
orgsnization  nor  yet  entirely  without  it — all  these  I  command 
and  exhort  to  ent«T  on  the  state  of  the  unsurpassed  ^irv4na 
(Pari  nirvdua')  and  for  ever  to  free  themselves  from  the  con- 
dhioiu  of  being  to  which  they  severally  belong.  The  great 
>  Thit  it,  tb«  nalunil  bcnrt. 
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family  of  sentieiit  beings,  immeasarable,  yast,  numberless, 
being  thus  freed  from  such  states  of  existenoe,  theai  indeed 
there  will  be  no  long^  any  fluoh  beings  to  amve  at  this  posi- 
tion of  perfect  freedom. 

I  condude,  therefore,  Subh^ti,  if  there  be  a  Bodhisstwa 
affected  with  any  selfish  distinction,  or  any  social  distinction,^ 
or  any  distinction  as  a  sentient  being,  or  any  distinction  as  a 
finite  and  penshabler  being,  then  this  Bodhisatwa  is  not  one 
in  reality. 

Cap.  TV*'-^TAe  characteristic  of  the  moat  perfect  line  ofeanduct, 

is,  that  it  i$  qHmtanetms. 

Moreoyer,  Suhhtiti,  a  Bodhisatwa  in  the  actiye  discharge 
of  his  functions  ought  to  be  without  any  object  of  reliance  or 
desire  (i.^.,  unaffectedrby  any  secondary  object  in  the  dis* 
charge  of  his  chief  business).  When  oooupied,  for  instance, 
in  attending  to  the  woric  of  charity — ^his  ought  to  be  that 
charity  which  is  <oailled  '''unmixed  with  any  material  oon« 
sideration'^ — ^he  ought  to  distribute  his  alms  without  relying 
on  (or,  haying  any  reference  to)  any  sensible  gratification, 
whether  it  be  of  sound,  or  odour,  or  taete,  or  touch,  or 
thought. 

Subhdti,  a  Bodhisatwa  ought  thus  to  discharge  the  work 
of  almsgiying,  relying  on  no  sensible  distinction  whateyer. 
What  then !  if  a  Bodhisatwa  be  thus  charitable,  haying  no 
reliance  or  reference,  his  consequent  happiness  must  be  im- 
measurable and  boimdless.  Subhtiti !  what  think  you  P  Can 
the  eastern  region  of  space  be  measured  by  a  HneP 

l^o,  certainly,  world-honoured  one ! 

Subhuti,  can  the  western,  or  southern,  or  norfliem  regions 
of  space  be  measured  P  or  the  four  midway  regions  of  space 
(f.^.,  N.E,,  S.E.,  S.W.,  N.W.),  or  the  upper  and  lower  regions : 
can  either  of  these  be  accurately  measured  or  defined  P 

^^  iHieM  fimr  distiiictioQf  (lakshafta)  are  coiiBtantly  referred  to  in  this  Stitra  as 
tke  <*  firar  Canons,"  or  "  Rules."  The  idea  seems  to  be  this :  if  a  man  bo  destroy 
all  marks  of  nis  indiyidoal  character  as  to  act  without  any  reference  to  himself,  or 
miBttf  or  other  stiltes  of  beinff,  or  continuance  in  the  condition  of  a  living  creature, 
then  he  hai  arriyed  at  the  desired  state  of  non-indiyiduality,  and  must  be  lost  in 
the  ocean  jjof  UnirerBal  Li&.*  This  is  the  Pari  nirrftna,  the  condition  of  absolute 
rest— the  oeaired  repoee  of  the  Buddhist  disciple. 


OR  DIAMOND  SOTRA. 


No,  certainly,  world-honourod  one ! 

8iibhdti,  tke  consequent  liappiness  of  tlio  Bodhisatwa, 
wliu  dischiu^ea  hia  charitable-  impulses  In  the  distributioQ  of 
l«lnu  without  any  rediance  or  secondary  object  wliut«ver:  liis 
1  happiness,  I  say,  ia  likewise  boundless  and  immeasurable. 
I  Bubhuti,  &  BodMsatwn  ought  to  rely  on  nothing  whatever, 
I  except  thin  principle  of  my  doctrine. 

I  Cop. 


V. — Regarding  only  the  immaterial  principle,  tee  U'&old 
things  in  their  true  light. 

Subhuti,  what  is  your  opinion  ?  Ta  it  possible  by  any 
bodily  distinction  to  behold  TathAgata  ? 

No,  certainly  not !  world-honoured  one' !  it  is  not  posaible 

obtain  a  view  of  Tathdgala  by  the  medium  of  any  bodily 
distinction  or  (juulity  whatever.     Whut  then?    That  which, 
Tathagata  speaks  of  as  a  quality  of  the  body,  is  after  all  ■ 
quality  of  that  which  is  no  real  body  (and  thcrt-fore  itself  I 
unreal}. 

Buddha  said :  Subhuti,  all  that  which  has  qualities  or 
disttncdonB,  all  this  is  empty  and  unreal;  but  if  a  man 
beholds  all  these  qualities  as  indeed  no  qualities,  then  he  can 
tit  once  U'hold  Tath&gata. 

Cap.  VI. — The  precioui  character  of  true  faith. 

Subhtiti   now  addressed   Buddha  thus :    World-honoured 
!  with  reference  to  the  moss  of  sentient  beings  who  may 
»fter  bo  privileged  to  bear  the  ^vords  contained  in  the 
r  sections:   will  these  words  produce  in  them  a  true 
hf 
Buddh«  said :  Subhuti,  speak  not  after  this  manner.    (For) 
r  the  Nirvana  of  Tathagata,  though  Eve  hundred  years  be 
1,  should  there  be  one  who,  by  keeping  the  moral  precepts, 
Mhimself  for  the  happiness  consequent  on  such  conduct, 
I  no  doubt  by  these  former  sections  of  my  doctrine 
[1  bo  able  to  arrive  at  a  true  faith.     Supposing  such  a  man 
to  baTii  truly  arrived  at  this  condition,  you  should  know  that 
the  iteedi  of  virtue  which  have  been  sown  in  his  mind  were 
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implanted  not  by  one  Buddha,  or  even  two  or  three,  or  four 
or  five,  but  having  these  seeds  of  virtue  sown  within  him  by 
the  teaching  of  coimtless  thousands  o£  Buddhas,  and  then 
hearing  these  sections,  reflecting  but  a  moment,  the  true  taiiik 
dawns  on  his  heart.  Subhiiti!  Tath&gata  knows  entirely, 
and  entirely  perceives,  that  all  this  mass  of  sentient  beings 
shall  obtain  (in  the  manner  I  have  described)  immeasurable 
felicity.  And  why  so  P  but  because  they  will  thus  be  freed 
from  all  selfish  distinctions  and  worldly  desires,  and  distinc- 
tions as  perishable  beings,  and  distinctions  as  finite  beings ; 
they  will  have  no  distinction  either  as  beings  possessed  of 
mental  organization,  nor  as  beings  without  such  an  organiza- 
tion. What  then  P  All  this  mass  of  sentient  existences,  if 
their  heart  be  possessed  of  any  such  distinction,  they  imme- 
diately place  their  dependence  on  some  object  agreeable  to 
this  distinction ;  or,  if  they  be  possessed  of  any  such  mental 
distinction,  what  is  this  but  coming  under  the  same  necessity  f 
And  more  than  this,  if  they  take  hold  of  the  fact  of  their 
having  no  distinction  as  a  mentally-constituted  being,  they 
then  also  bring  themselves  under  the  same  necessity  of  de- 
pendence. So  (it  is  the  case  that)  we  should  neither  rely  on 
anything  real  or  unreal  (literally,  on  that  which  is  a  law  or 
on  that  which  is  not  a  law).  Tath&gata  has  ever  spoken 
thus :  **  Ye  Bhikshus,  know  ye  well  that  my  law  is  as  it  were 
but  a  raft  to  help  you  across  the  stream.  The  law,  then,  must 
be  forsaken ;  how  much  more  that  which  is  no  law ! '' 

Cap.  TIL — The  state  of  perfection  cannot  be  said  to  be  obtained, 

nor  can  it  be  described  by  words. 

Subhuti,  what  think  youP  Has  Tath&gata  obtained  the 
condition  of  the  unsurpassed,  just,  and  enlightened  heart  P  Or 
has  Tath&gata  any  law  which  can  be  put  into  words  by  whioh 
this  state  may  be  attained  P 

Subh6ti  answered  and  said:  As  I  understand  the  system 
which  Buddha  is  now  explaining,  there  can  be  no  fixed  and 
xmchangeable  law  (i.^.,  condition),  as  that  which  is  called  the 
imsurpassed,  just,  and  enlightened  heart ;  and  so  there  can  be 
no  fixed  law  which  can  be  expressed  in  words  by  Tath&gata. 
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Hence  it  seems  that  the  various  systems  which  have  been 
BplaiQcd  by  TathSgata  can  none  of  them  be  comprehended 
rithin  fixcil  limits,  or  dogmatically  explained;  they  catmot 
e  spoken  of  as,  "  not  a  system  of  law,"  nor  yet  as  the  opposite 
if  that  which  is  "  not  a  sj'st«m." 
So  it  appears  that  all  the  sages  and  wise  men  who  have 
lived,  have  all  adopted  this  mode  of  diffusive  doctrine  [doc- 
trine whieh  admits  of  no  particular  distinction  (wou-woi)], 
and  hence  the  difTcrcnces  which  have  occurred. 


tn 


>,  VIII. — All  former  systems  tchatever  haee  sprung  from  this. 

Snbhtiti !  what  thiak  yon,  if  there  was  a  man  who  distri- 
buted in  ahns  sufficient  of  the  seven  precious  substances  to  fill 
the  whole  of  the  groat  chiliocosm,  would  his  merit  and  con- 
sequent reward  be  considerable  or  not  ? 

Subhuti  said :  Very  considerable  indeed,  world-honoured 
Tme !  But  why  so  ?  this  merit  being  in  its  very  oliaractcr  of 
the  nature  of  that  which  is  no  merit  at  all,  so  Tath&gata 
Bpoafc*  of  it  08  being  "  much." 

(Buddha  resumed)  :  If  there  be  a  man  who  receives  and 
adopts  the  principles  of  this  Sutra  up  to  the  point  of  (he/our 
wrftOTW,'  I  say  on  that  man's  behalf,  that  his  merit  is  much 
greater  than  the  other's.  What  then,  Subhuti  ?  all  the  Bud- 
dhas,  and  all  the  perfect  laws  of  the  Buddhas,  have  sprung 
{the  principles  of)  this  one  Sutra ;  but,  Subhuti,  that 
'hich  is  spoken  of  as  the  law  of  Buddha,  is  after  all  not  such 

law  (or,  ifl  a  kw  of  no-Buddha) 

.  rX. — The  only  true  distinction  is  thnt  vMch  is  not  to  be 
distinguished. 

Subhilti,  what  think  you  ?  is  the  §rot&patti  able  to  reflect  I 

flwith  himself;  "I  shall  now  obtain  the  fruit  of  having 

tatered  this  first  path  of  a  §rot&patti  ?" 

Subhuti  said ;  No,  world-honoured  one !     And  why  P  this 

t  Srotftpatti  is  a  mere  phrase,  which  signifies  "  once  en- 

1  tlie  stream,"  and  after  all  there  is  nothing  to  enter ;  for 

'  Tint  U,  lite  four  rules  of  noc-m^Ttdiulitjr. —  TuJi  anrt,  cap.  iii. 
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he  cannot  enter  o^  that  which  comes  under  the  category  of 
form,  or  soxmd,  or  odour,  or  taste,  or  touch,  or  thought. 
This  term,  then,  Srot&patti,  is  a  mere  word,  and  no  more. 

Subhuti,  what  think  youP  is  the  Sakrid-dg&mi  able  to 
reflect  thus  with  himself:  "I  shall  now  obtain  the  fruit  of 
hating  entered  on  this  second  path  of  a  Sakrid-4g&ml  P" 

Subhfiti  replied:  No,  World-honoured  one!  And  whyP 
this  word  Sakrid-&g&mi  signifies  **  one  more  return  to  life,*' 
and  there  is  in  truth  no  going  or  returning.  This  term,  then, 
is  but  a  mere  name,  and  no  more. 

Subhdti,  what  do  you  think  P  is  the  An&gdmi  able  to 
reflect  thus  with  himself:  "  I  shall  now  obtain  the  reward  of 
having  entered  the  third  path  of  an  An&g&mi  P" 

No,  certainly  not !  Subhuti  said ;  for  why  P  world-honoured 
one !  this  term  An&g&mi  is  but  a  word  signifying  "  no  further 
return,"  and  there  is  not  in  truth  such  a  thing  as  "  not  return- 
ing."   This  word,  therefore,  of  An&g&mi,  is  but  a  mere  name,, 
and  nothing  more. 

Subhtiti !  what  think  you  P  can  an  Arhat  reflect  thus  with 
himself:  ''  I  shall  now  obtain  the  condition  of  a  Bahat  P" 

Subhuti  said :  No,  world-honoured  one !  And  why  P  Be- 
cause there  being  no  longer  any  active  principle  which  can 
affect  the  Bahat,  this  name  of  Bahat  is  now  only  an  empty 
word.  World- honoured  one !  if  a  Bahat  were  to  indulge 
this  thoughti  ^'  I  shall  now  obtain  the  position  of  a  Bahat ;" 
then  he  would  immediately  subject  himself  to  one  of  the  four 
distinctive  characters  of  individuality  (and  be  no  longer  a 
Bahat).  World-honoured  one !  when  Buddha  declared  that 
I  should  attain  the  power  of  Sam&dhi,^  which  is  opposed  to 
all  bitterness,  and  is  accoxmted  the  most  excellent  attainment, 
and  corresponds  to  the  most  exalted  position  of  a  Bahat, 
world-honoured  one,  I  did  not  then  reflect  that  I  should 
obtain  this  eminent  condition.  World-honoured  one!  if  I 
had  so  reflected  "that  now  I  shall  attain  the  position  of 
a  Bahat,"  the  world-honoured  one  would  not  then  have 
said,  "Subhdti,  what  is  this  but  the  name  of  the  one  who 

^  The  latter  portion  of  this  oap.  U  yery  obscure.    I  oflfer  this  translation  with 
diffidence.— 8.  B. 
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deH^lits  io  tbe  mortification  of  on  Aranyaka  (forest  devotee)," 
regarding  "Subhfiti  "  as  in  truth  not  acting  at  all,  but  as  a 
.  men  name,  theti  (in  each  forgetfulness  of  self)  "  he  is  ono  who 
delighto  in  sdf-mortification." 

Cbp.  X. — Complete  perfietion  lies  in  the   heart  purijied  and 
enlightened. 

Buddha  addresaed  SubUuti  thus:  How  think  you,  when 
Tath&gata  in  old  timo§  waa  present  at  his  nomination  by 
'Dipaokara  Buddha;  had  he  then,  by  means  of  any  active 
:<xertlon,  attained  ought  towards  this  distinction  ?  No !  world- 
>]iououred  onu !  when  Tatlidgata  lived  in  the  time  of  Dipan- 
Duddha,  and  woa  present  at  the  transaction  referred  to, 
had   attained  nothing   by  any  mere  ritual   observance. 

ibhuti,  what  tlunk  you ''  are  the  various  lands  and  territories 
the  Buddhas  completely  perfected  by.  the  Bodhieatwas 
'ho  occupy  them  ?  No  !  world- honoured  one !  for  this  com- 
plete perfection  of  which  we  speak  is  afiter  all  no  perfection 
at  all,  it  is  only  on  empty  name. 

So,  Subhiiti,  all  the  Bodhiaatwas  and  great  Bodhisatwos 
oo^t  to  strive  after  the  possession  of  a  heart  perfectly  pure 
and  spotless,  and  not  after  any  material  or  sensible  adorn- 
ment ;  or  a  heart  depending  on  such  adornment ;  whether  it 
bo  of  sound,  or  odour,  or  taste,  or  touch,  or  thought,  they 
ought  to  have  no  such  dependence  as  this,  and  being  withont 
reliance,  to  make  their  dependence  on  the  fact  of  their  being 
■0.  Subhuti !  auppoao  for  instance  there  was  a  man  whose 
body  was  as  large  as  tlic  Hoyol  Summem.  ^Yhat  do  you 
suppose— wuuld  such  a  body  be  a  large  one  or  not? 

Subhuti  replied  :  Very  great  indeed,  world-honoured  one  I 
lut  what  then?   Buddha  is  speaking  of  that  body  whicli 

tbe  opposite  to  tlie  material  body,  that,  indeed,  may  well 
he  named  Great. 

Cap.  XT. — The  inestimable  excellence  of  complete  inaction   (or 
complete  indifference  in  action). 

Sabhiiti,  suppose  there  were  as  many  Rivers  Ganges  as 
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the  sands  of  the  Ganges,  would  the  sands  of  all  these  rivers 
be  numerous  or  not  P 

Subh6ti  said :  Very  numerous  indeed,  world-honoured  one  I 
Even  the  rivers  themselves  would  be  numberless,  how  much 
more  the  sands  of  all  these  rivers  P 

Subhiiti,  I  now  say  to  you :  Verily  if  there  be  a  disciple, 
male  or  female,  who  were  to  distribute  in  alms  as  much  of 
the  seven  precious  substances  as  would  fill  as  many  great 
chiliocosms  as  there  are  sands  in  all  the  rivers  above  described, 
would  his  merit  be  great  or  not  P 

Subhuti  said :  Very  great,  world-honoured  one ! 

Buddha  replied:  And  yet  if  there  were  a  disciple,  male 
or  female,  who  in  the  perusal  of  this  Sutra  advanced  so 
far  as  to  accept  and  appropriate  the  four  canons  (laid  down 
in  the  former  chapter),  I  declare  on  his  behalf  that  his  merit 
and  happiness  in  consequence,  would  far  exceed  that  of  the 
former  disciple. 

Cap.  XII, — I%e  honour  and  respect  due  to  the  true  doctrine. 

Moreover,  Subhuti,  in  repeating  this  Sdtra  in  due  order, 
and  having  come  to  the  part  in  which  the  four  canons  are 
laid  down,  you  should  know  that  at  this  point  the  whole 
body  of  Devas,  men  and  asuras,  ought  with  one  accord  to 
bring  their  tribute  of  worship,  as  to  a  temple  or  Stdpa.  How 
much  more  then  if  there  be  a  man  who  is  able  completely  to 
believe  and  receive  the  whole  Stitra  and  to  recite  it  through- 
out. Subhdti,  know  that  this  man  has  acquired  knowledge 
of  the  most  excellent  and  desirable  of  all  laws ;  and  if  the 
place  where  this  Sutra  is  recited  be  worthy  of  all  honour 
as  the  place  of  Buddha  himself,  so  also  is  this  disciple 
honourable  and  worthy  of  the  highest  respect. 

Cap.  XIII. — Relating  to  the  character  in  which  this  system  should 

be  received  bp  men. 

At  this  time  Subhuti  addressed  Buddha,  and  said,  World- 
honoured  one,  by  what  name  ought  we  to  accept  and  adopt 
this  Sutra  P 

Buddha  replied,  The  name  of  this  Sdtra  is  **  Kin-kong 
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r  Poh-yo  po-lo-mih"  (Vajra-chLediku  pirami) ;  by  these  words 
you  ought  to  receive  and  adopt  it. 

But  what  then.  Subhuti  ?  Huddha  declares  that  this  "  Kin- 
ioag  Poh-ro  po-lo-mib  "  is  aff*r  all  not  any  such  thing  ;  that 
B  title  is  a  mere  name. 

Subhuti,  how  do  you  suppose?     Has  Tath^gata  any  law 
I  which  can  be  included  in  so  many  words  P 

Subhuti  answered  Buddha :  World-honoured  one,  Tathi- 
gata  has  no  such  law. 
^_      Subbdti,  what  think  you  ?  aa  many  minute  particles  of  dust 
^^kts  there  are  in  the  great  chiliocosm,  are  there  many  or  not  ? 
^^B    Subhtiti  answered,  Very  many,  world-honoured  one ! 
^^B.    SubhCiti,  all  these  countless  particles  of  dust  TathAgata 
^^Meclares  are  no  real  particles ;  it  is  but  an  empty  name  by 
^^nrhich  tbey  are  known.     Tath&gata  declares  that  all  these 
^^  lystems  of  worlds  composing  the  great  chiliocosm  are  no  real 
worlds ;  they  are  but  empty  names. 

Subhuti,  what  think  you?  is  it  possible  by  regarding  the 
thirty-two  distinguishing  marks  to  behold  Tathigata  ? 

No,  world-honoured  one !  it  is  not  possible  to  behold  Tatha- 
gata  by  means  of  the  thirty-two  distinguishing  marks. 

For  why  ?  Tathagata  decbres  that  these  thirty-two  dis- 
tinguishing marks  are  no  real  distinctions  after  ail,  that  they 
arc  but  mere  names. 

Subbliti,  if  there  be  a  virtuous  disciplo,  male  or  female, 
who  should  offer  body  and  life  in  a  work  of  charity,  as  many 
I  tiiDee  as  there  are  sands  in  the  Ganges ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
^^Huuid,  there  be  a  man  who  receives  and  adopts  the  principles 
^^fcf  this  8utra  up  to  the  point  of  the  four  canons ;  on  account 
^HiP''  this  man,  I  declare  lus  merit  is  very  great,  and  in  point  of 
l<        number  vast  indeed. 

Cap.  XXV. — Bemocing  all  dintinctiee  quaUlies,  eternal  rest  and 
Jreedom  is  obtained. 
At  this  time  Subhuti  hearing  this  doctrine  thus  delivered, 
desiring  a   complete   explanation   of  the  system, 
'  moved  even  to  tears,  addressed  Buddha  thus :  Oh ! 
a  much-desired,  world-honoured  one !  the  deep  mysterious 
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doctrine  which  Buddha  has  now  deUvered,  I,  £rom  days  of 
old,  when  I  first  obtained  the  eyes  of  wisdom,  have  never  yet 
heard  equalled.  World-honoured  one !  if  we  suppose  a  person 
to  have  heard  this  system,  and  with  a  bdieving  heart,  purs 
and  calm,  to  have  received  it,  then  in  that  man  is  produced 
the  true  distinction,  and  we  may  then  know  that  he  has 
obtained  merit,  unequalled  in  character,  to  be  desired  abovv 
all  things.  (But)  world-honoured  one!  this  true  distinction 
of  which  I  spoke  is  after  all  no  real  distinction,  and  even  of 
this  Buddha  declares  that  it  is  a  mere  name.  World" 
honoured  one!  I  having  now  heard  the  doctrine  thus  ex- 
plained, understanding  and  believing  the  mterpretation  of 
it  thus,  accept  and  adopt  it.  I  halt  not  at  any  difficulties; 
but  if  in  future  years,  after  the  lapse  of  five  centuries  .or 
more,  all  these  countless  sentient  creatures  having  likewise 
heard  this  Stitra,  and  believing  its  interpretation,  accept  and 
adopt  it,  these  men  likewise  shall  attain  the  unequalled  and 
much  to  be  desired  condition  (of  merit  before  alluded  to).' 
And  why  so  ?  but  because  these  men  are  affidcted  by  neither 
of  the  four  distinctive  qualities,  whether  of  self,,  or  men,  or 
worldly  desire,  or  long  life ;  but  from  this  it  follows  that  thii 
very  distinction  of  self  is  the  same  as  no  distinction,  and 
so  with  the  rest  also,  they  are  unreal,  and  not  to  be  con* 
sidered  except  as  names.  So  that  a  man,  getting  rid  of  all 
such  distinctions,  arrives  at  the  condition  of  what  is  called 
"  the  state  of  all  the  Buddhas." 
Buddha  replied :  Subhdti,  you  are  right,  you  are  right  I 
But  if  again  there  be  a  man  who  hears  this  systen^  of 
doctrine,  and  be  neither  affected  by  pride,  or  fear,  or  bewil- 
derment, this  man  also,  be  it  known,  has  attained  the  mubh 
desired  condition  before  alluded  to.  What  then,  SubhfitiP 
Tath&gata  declares  that  the  first  F&ramit&  (of  charity)  is 
no  real  Pdramitd ;  this  also  is  a  mere  name.  And  as  to^  the 
P&ramit&  of  Patience,  Tath&gata  declares  that  this  also  is  no 
Paramitfi;  it  is  but  an  empty  name.  What  then,  SubhiitiP 
ia  old  time,  when  I  was  King  of  Koli,  and  my  body  waa  eut 
up  and  mutilated  (or  when  my  body  was  mutilated  by  tin 
of  Eoli),  I  at  that  time  was  without  either  of  these 
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foot  distioctive  qualities  of  individuality ;  and  again,  when 

1  old  time,  was  cut  up  piece  by  piece,  limb  by  limb,  if  I 

I  had  possessed  either  of  these  four  distinctive  qualities, 

Bien  surely  I  should  have  cxperiooced  some  degree  of  anger 

•  reeentmcnt.     Subhiiti,  agmn  when,  in  old  titne,  five  him- 

Ired  generations  since.  I  was  the  Hiehi  Ksh&nti  (or  a  lUshi 

ictising  the  Esh^ti  Pdramiti),  at  that  time  I  was  not 

mbje^'t  to  either  of  these  before-named  distinctive  qualities. 

jiow  this  therefore,  Subhuti,  a  Bodhieatwa  ought  to  get  rid 

F  dll  these  individual  distinctions,  aud  in  aspiring  after  the 

,  just,  and  enlightened  heart,  he  ought  to  rely  on 

I  earth-hom  principle,  ho  ought  to  rely  on  no  disposition 

md«d  on  cither  sound  or  odour  or  tasto  or  touch  or  thought, 

B  ooght  to  depend  only  on  having  no  dependence,  for  if  the 

once  learns  to  depend,  then  it  has  no  real  strength. 

r  Buddha  declares  that  the  mind  of  the  Bodhiaatwa 

ight  not  to  reiy  on  any  formal  act  of  charity.     Suhhiiti,  the 

Bodhisatwa  ought  to  distribute  his  almBgi\'ing  for  the  pur- 

}  of  bene6tting  the  whole  mass  of  sentient  creatures,  and 

ret  TathAguta  declares  that  as  all  dependencies  are  after  all 

J  real  subjects  of  dependence,  so  also  he  says  that  all  sen- 

mt  crcatorrs  are  not  in  reality  what  they  are  called. 

Subhuti,  Tath&gata'fl  words  are  true  words,  real  words, 

literal    words,   not    wild   or  contradictory  ones.     8uhhijti, 

^e  condition  of  Being  to  which  Tathagata  has  attained,  this 

condition  is  neither  really  capable  of  description,  nor  yet  is  it 

wholly  unreal.     Subhuti,  if  the  heart  of  a  Bodhisatwa  rely 

upon  any  condition   or  active   principle    whatever  in    the 

diischarge  of  his  charitable  labors,  he  is  like  a  man  entering 

into  s  dark  place  in  which  nothing  can  be  seen,  bnt  if  a 

iiisatwa  do  not  rely  on  any  active  purpose  whatever  in 

Ebe  distribution  of  hia  alms,  he  is  like  a  man  with  his  eyes 

,  and  the  brightness  of  the  sun  around  him,  he  sees 

aarly  every  form  and  every  object.    Subhuti,  in  future  ages, 

r  there  ho  a  disciple  male  or  female,  who  is  able  to  read 

Siroagli  the  whole,  and  accept  and  adopt  the  whole  of  this 

Butra,  he  in  then  the  same  as  Tathagata  himself.     Buddha, 

.'  his  supreme  wisdom,  clearly  knows  and  clearly  sees  that 
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thifi  man;  arrived  thus  at  complete  perfection,  derives  boimd- 
less  and  immeasurable  merit. 

Cap.  XV. — The  redundant  merit  derived  from  an  adoption  of 

this  system  qf  doctrine. 

Suhhuti,  if  there  be  a  disciple,  male  or  female,  who  during 
the  three  portions  of  the  day  deliver  in  charity  as  many 
lives  as  there  are  sands  in  the  Gtmges^  and  proceed  thus 
through  a  space  of  an  asankhya  of  kalpas,  ever  offering 
up  his  life  and  body  in  alms,  and  if  on  the  other  hand  there 
were  a  man  who  on  hearing  this  syBtem  of  doctrine,  receiyee 
it  into  a  believing  hearty  without  any  doubt  or  reservation, 
the  happiness  of  this  man  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  other, 
how  much  rather  if  he  receive  and  adopt  this  written  doctrine, 
read  and  study  it  and  expoxmd  it  to  man. 

Subhdti,  it  is  indeed  the  case  that  this  Sdtra  contains 
a  method  which  cannot  be  completely  fathomed,  it  cannot 
be  compared  to  anything  which  has  been  hitherto  spoken, 
its  distinguishing  merit  is  without  bounds.  Tath&gata,  on 
behalf  of  those  aspiring  to  the  Great  Vehicle,  and  those 
affecting  the  Highest  Vehicle,  says,  if  there  be  a  man  who  is 
able  to  receive  and  adopt  this  Sdtra  and  repeat  it  throughout 
and  declare  it  generally  amongst  men,  Tath&gata  clearly  sees, 
clearly  knows,  all  these  having  arrived  at  perfection  shall 
attain  merit  without  bounds,  incomparable,  not  to  be  fathomed. 
Thus  it  is,  all  men  being  one  with  Ho-Tan  (Gautama  P)^ 
Tath&gata,  arrive  at  the  state  of  the  unsurpassed,  just,  and 
enlightened  (heart).  Moreover  if  a  man  delights  in  an 
inferior  system  (the  Little  Vehicle),  relying  on  one  of  the  four 
individual  distinctions,  he  cannot  receive  and  adopt,  or  study 
or  proclaim  this  Sutra. 

Subhuti,  wherever  it  be  that  this  Stitra  [is  thus  read  and 
proclaimed],  all  men,  Devas  and  Asuras  ought  to  bring  their 
offerings,  ought  to  apprehend  that  such  a  spot  is  as  sacred  as 
that  where  a  Stdpa  is  erected,  all  ought  to  worship  here  with 
respect,  to  bring  their  flowers  and  incense,  to  scatter  them 
around  this  locality. 
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Cti/)-  XVI. — £eing  once  pure,  alt  Oie  potcer  of  Karma'  Upmt. 

Moreover,  Subhiiti,  if  there  bo  a  disciple,  male  or  female, 
who  having  received  and  adopted  this  Sutra  reads  it  through- 
out, if  on  account  of  his  evil  Karma  produced  by  hia  sins  in 
former  birthfl,  he  be  now  born  as  a  man  of  poor  degi'ee  and 
unhappy  circumstances,  or  ha^-ing  entered  one  of  the  three 
evil  dpfrrees  of  birth,  be  be  now  bom  poor  and  miserable  as  a 
man,  all  the  evil  Karma  resulting  from  bis  former  sins,  shall 
now  be  for  ever  destroyed,  and  he  Kimeelf  be  enabled  to  attain 
to  the  imsurpassed,  just,  and  enlightened  heart. 

Sabhijti,  I  remember  coimtlesa  ages  ago,  before  Dipan- 
kara  Buddha  hai-ing  met  with  infinite  myriads  of  Buddhas, 
who  were  all  engaged  in  performing  the  external  duties 
of  religious  service,  deceived  by  the  belief  of  the  reality 
of  things  around  them ;  but  if  there  be  a  man,  who  in  after 
ages  is  able  to  accept  and  recite  this  Sutra  throughout,  the 
merit  wbicb  be  will  thus  attain  to,  shall  infinitely  es.ceed  that 
which  formal  attention  to  religioua  obaervancGs  will  secure, 
ao  much  so  that  to  draw  any  proportion  between  them  ■ 
would  be  impossible,  and  incredible  were  it  to  be  stated ;  for  ] 
as  the  method  and  entire  meaning  of  this  Slltra  is  not  to  be 
dfiscribed  or  entirely  conceived,  so  the  merit  and  liappy  con- 
aequences  of  accepting  it,  cannot  be  conceived  or  described. 

Ca^  XVII. — Haeing  arrived  at  the  per/ectioa  qfmedom,  there 
is  no  ittdividualil]/  left. 

At  this  time  Suhhuti  addressed  Buddha  thus :  World- 
lumoured  one,  if  a  disciple,  male  or  female,  aspire  after  the 
attainment  of  the  unsurpassed,  just,  and  enlightened  heart, 
say,  oa  what  ought  that  disciple  to  ground  his  reliance ;  by 
wbat  means  ought  he  to  destroy  and  suppress  this  evil  heart  f  | 

Buddha  replied:  Subhuti,  if  a  disciple,  male  or  female,  ' 

iigpire  after  the  imsurpossed,  just,  and  enlightened  heart,  he 

ought  to  beget  in  himself  this  disposition  [and  say],  "  I  must 

now  destroy  and  get  rid  of  all  the  principles  of  lile  in  wbat- 

I  ever  creature  they  exist,  all  creatures  being,  as  far  as  I  am 

■  I  uJiipt  the  word  "KaRDa"  fiom  Spence  Qardj-;  tiio  Cliincsa  fnMJ  hu 
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cozLcemed,  thxis  deetroyed  and  got  rid  of;  ihea,  in  trath^  there 
will  be  no  longer  any  such  thing  as  getting  rid  of  all  such 
creatures."  So  then,  Subhuti,  if  a  Bodhisatwa  still  be  affected 
by  any  individual  distinction,  such  as  the  following :  I  will 
strive  after  so  and  so  because  "  it  seems  agreeable  to  me/'  or 
because  **men  approve  of  it,"  or  because  "it  is  the  best 
reward  for  a  sentient  creature,"  or  because  "  it  entails  endless 
duration  of  life/'  such  a  Bodhisatwa,  I  say,  is  not  a  true 
Bodhisatwa,  wherefore  it  is  plain,  0  Subhdti,  that  there  is, 
in  reality  no  such  condition  of  being  as  that  described  as  the 
unsurpassed,  just,  and  enlightened  heart. 

Subhtiti,  what  think  you  ?  did  Tath&gata  possess  one  fixed 
law  of  action  when  he  attained  in  the  days  of  Dipankara 
Buddha  the  condition  of  the  xmsurpassed  heart  P 

No !  world-honoured  one !  as  I  at  least  interpret  die 
doctrine  of  Buddha,  then  Buddha  had  no  fixed  rule  of  action 
when  in  the  days  of  Dipankara  Buddha  he  attained  ihe 
unsurpassed,  just,  and  enKghtened  heart.  ^ 

Buddha  said:  Bight!  Bight!  Subhtiti,  there  is  in  truth 
no  fixed  law  [by  which]  Tath&gata  attained  this  condition. 
Subhiiti,  if  there  had  been  such  a  law  then,  Dipankara  Buddha 
would  not  have  said  in  delivering  the  prediction  concerning 
me,  "  You  in  after  ages  must  attain  to  the  state  of  Buddha, 
and  your  name  shall  be  S&kyamuni,"  so  that  because  there  is 
indeed  no  fixed  law  for  attaining  the  condition  o£  "the 
perfect  heart,"  on  that  account  it  was  Dipankara  Buddha 
delivered  his  prediction  in  such  words.  What,  then,  the 
very  word  "Tathdgata"  is  the  explanation  as  it  were  of  all 
systems  of  law.  If  a  man  say,  "  Tath&gata  has  arrived  at  the 
condition  of  the  perfect  heart,"  [and  hence  conclude  that 
there  is  a  fixed  method  by  which  he  has  so  arrived,  this  is 
erroneous]  Subhuti,  in  truth  there  is  no  such  fixed  law.  The 
condition  of  the  xmsurpassed  heart  to  which  Tath&gata  has 
arrived,  is  thus  a  medial  one,  neither  wholly  real  nor  wholly 
false,  hence  Tath&gata  declares  that  all  things^  are  but  con- 

^  Tbe  Chinese  expression  *^  Yih  taai  fg^i,"  (in  the  text)  corresponds  to  *'  T6 
dhainm&"  in  the  well  known  G&th&, — 

"  Y6  dhammfi.  hetuppabhaw&,"  etc. 
vide  Spence  Hardy's  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  196,  and  Jour.  K.A«S.,  vol.  xtL  p.  37. 
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itions  of  being  ejuating  in  Buddha  himself.     SubhQti,  what 

call   "all  things,"   is   in  fact  just  the  contrary   (i.e. 

no-things) ;    such   things   are  only  mere  names.     Subhuti, 

jt  is  as  though  there  were  a  man  wilh  a  Tery  great  body. 

ibhutieaid:  "  "World-honoured  one !  TathSgataspeaksof  a 

body  aa  great,  but  this  idea  of  greatness  is  but  a  mere 

it  is  jost  the  opjMsite  of  a  reality."     Stibhiiti,  so  it  is 

with  the  Bfidhisatwa,  if  he  should  say  "  I  ought  to  destroy 

all   recollection  of  the   countless   lands  of  creatures,"  this 

Bodhisotwa  would  not  he  really  one,  but  only  a  nominal  one. 

What  then,  Subhiiti,  there  is  in  reality  no  fixed  condition  of 

being,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  then  a  man  is  really  a 

lodhisatwa.     Hence  Buddha  says  that  all  things  ought  to  bo 

ithout  any  individual  distinction.    Subhuti,  if  a  Bodhisatwa 

luld  soy  thus,  "I  ought  to  adorn  the  land  of  Buddha" 

I  ought  to  practise  all  the  P&ramitis  and  other  meri- 

■ious  observances,  in  order  thoroughly  to  exhibit  in  myself 

le  exe«llences  of  a  Bodhisatwa),  this  Bodhisatwa  ought  not 

be  colled  one.     For  Buddha  declared  that  thb  adornment 

after  all  not  any  adornment,  it  is  a  mei'e  name.     Subhiiti, 

B  Bodhisatwa  completely  gets  rid  of  the  idea  of  indi^idu- 

■lity,  thoQ  this  Bodhisatwa  is  one  in  reality  and  truth. 


Cap.  XVIII. — When  all  things  are  brought  to  tkMr  one  true 
ttatt  t^f  being,  then  therf  (an  only  be  one  method  of  knowledge. 

Sttbhtiti,  what  think  you  ^  does  Tathfigata  possess  human 
power  of  sight  f 

Yen,  certainly,  world-honoured  one !  Tathagata  possesses 
Uiis  power. 

Subhuti,  what  think  you  ?  has  Tathagata  the  power  of  sight 
Kuliar  to  Devas  P 

,  certainly,  world-honoured  ouel  Tathfigata  possesses 
a  power. 
\  Subhuti,  what  think  you  ?  does  Tathagata  possess  the  eyes 
lomP 

,  certainly,  world-honoured  one !  T»tbagat!i   jjosscsses 
»  power, 

[wtw  «««.] 
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Subhdti,  what  think  you  P  does  Tath&gata  possess  the  eyes 
of  the  law  ? 

Ye»,  certainly,  world-honoured  one!  Tathdgata  possesses 
this  power. 

Subhdti,  what  think  you  P  does  Tath&gata  possess  the  eyes 
of  Buddha  P 

Tes,  certainly,  world-honoured  one!  Tath&gata  possesses 
this  power. 

Subhdti,  what  think  you  P  as  many  sands  as  there  are  in 
the  Ganges  can  Buddha  declare  (the  number  of  these  sands) 
(or,  does  Buddha  say  that  these  are  [real]  sands)  P 

Tes,  world-honoured  one !  Tath&gata  declares  [the  number 
of]  these  sands. 

Subhdti,  what  think  youP  if  there  were  as  many  rivers 
Ganges  as  there  are  sands  in  the  Ganges,  would  the  sands 
of  all  these  rivers  be  considerable  or  not  P  and  if  there  were 
as  many  chiliocosms  as  there  are  sands,  would  these  be 
numerous  P 

Very  numerous  indeed,  world-honoured  one ! 

Buddha  said :  As  many  sentient  creatures  as  there  are  in 
all  these  numerous  worlds ;  if  there  were  as  many  different 
dispositions  (or  hearts)  as  there  are  creatures,  Tath&gata 
nevertheless  distinctly  knows  them  all,  and  he  says  that  all 
these  different  dispositions  are  after  all  none  at  all  in  reality, 
and  that  they  are  mere  names. 

Wherefore,  Subhuti,  the  various  dispositions  that  have 
existed  in  relation  with  things  past,  present,  or  Aiture,  are 
all  unsubstantial  and  unreal. 

Cap,  XIX.  tredts  of  the  universal  diffusion  ^  of  the  mystical 

body  \pf  Tathdgata.'] 

Subhuti,  what  think  youP  if  there  were  a  man  who  in 
the  practice  of  his  charity  were  to  bestow  in  alms  enough 
of  the  seven  precious  substances  to  fill  the  great  chiliocosm, 
would  the  merit  which  this  man  obtained  by  the  consequent 
influences  of  such  charity  be  great  or  not  P 

*  Dkmrmmdkdtuy  ue.  "^aiuTenidlj  diffused  e«aiee/*  called  dharma. 
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Tes,  certainly,  world-hoQourcd  one !  the  effect  of  auch 
rity  would  be  very  considerable  in  its  consequent  merit, 
ihiiti,  if  that  merit  and  faappincas  consequent  on  it, 
real  merit  and  happiness,  then  Tuthagata  would  not 
scribe  it  as  being;  "great:"  it  is  when  the  happinew  is  in 
litj  Tidn  and  traneitory  that  Buddha  Hpoaks  of  it  com- 
itively  as  "much"  or  "great." 

Cap.  XX. — On  the  remoral  of  all  malerial  forma  and  all  dis- 

^finctive  qualities. 
Subhuti,  what  think  you  ?  Is  it  possible  to  behold  Buddha 
tiirougb  the  outward  distinctions  of  his  perfectly  fashioned 
body  ?     Ko,  world-honoured  one !    Tath^gata  is  not  to  be 
aeen  through  the  medium  of  any  such  distinctions  as  these. 
And  why  P    Tathdgata  declares  that  all  such  distinctions  are 
ter  all  no  real  distinctions ;  this  term  perfectly-fashioned- 
ly,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  name. 
Subhuti,  what  think  you  ?  is  it  possible  to  behold  Tathagata 
1  any  of  the  various  changes  which  his  body  may  be  made 
b  mwlergo  (i.e.  his  spiritual  transformationfl)  ? 
!  No,  world-honoured  one !  Juloi  must  not  thus  be  sought 
\Vlint  then — Tath&gata  declares  that  all  theee  various 
jbanges  and  appearances  are  after  all  unreal — by  whatever 
g  they  are  known  they  are  but  mere  names. 

XXI. — Or  the  impossihilit!/  of  expressing  thit  system  in 

Kwdt,  that  tehich  con  be  so  expressed  is  not  agreeable  to  this 

body  of  doctrine. 

Subh  liti,  be  miudlul  not  \o  speak  after  this  manner,  "  Tath- 

I  this  inteiition  in  his  heart,  viz.,  '  I  ought  to  have 

k  definitely  declared  system  of  doctrine,"'  never  think  thus. 

WOT  why,  if  a  man  say  that  Tathagata  has  a  definitely  spoken 

n  of  doctrine,  thai  man  docs  but  malign  Buddha,  for  the 

law  which  I  give  cannot  be  explained  in  words,     Subhuti, 

as  to  a  definitely  declared  system  of  law,  that  which  can  be 

s  declared  is  no  law,  it  is  but  an  empty  name. 

At  this  time  the  aged  sage  Subhuti  addressed  Buddlin  (lius : 

Forld- honoured  one  I  will  the  mass  of  sentient  beings  who 
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in  future  years  may  listen  to  this  law,  will  they  hereby 
have  begotten  in  them  a  beUeving  heart  P  Buddha  said : 
Subhuti,  that  mass  of  sentient  beings,  of  which  you  speak, 
in  one  sense  is  real,  and  in  another  is  unreaL  But  what  then, 
Subhuti  ?  the  mass  of  sentient  beings,  bom  of  sentient  beings, 
Tath&gata  declares  are  no  such  beings  at  all;  the  term 
''  sentient  beings"  is  but  a  name. 

Cap.  XXIL~-Jt  is  wrong  aho  to  say  that  this  system  or  con- 
dition of  being  can  he  attained  to. 

Subhdti  addressed  Buddha  thus :  World-honoured  one ! 
Buddha  having  arrived  at  the  condition  of  the  unsurpassed 
and  perfect  hoart,  is  he  in  the  condition  which  has  previously 
been  described  as  ''not  to  be  attained  ?" 

Buddha  said:  True,  True,  Subhuti!  I,  as  possessed  of 
this  heart,  have  come  into  the  condition  above  described. 
This  term  the  unsurpassed,  just,  and  enlightened  heart,  is  but 
a  mere  name. 

Qq>,  XXI JL — The  heart  purified  leads  to  virtuous  practice. 

Moreover,  Subhilti,  this  condition  of  being  of  which  I 
speak  is  one  and  uniform.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  high 
or  low  in  it.  This  condition  which  is  named  the  unsurpassed, 
just,  and  enlightened  (heart),  consists  in  nothing  more  than 
the  exclusion  of  all  individual  distinctions.  A  man  who 
practises  all  the  rules  of  virtuous  conduct  will  forthwith 
attain  this  condition.  But,  Subhuti,  when  we  speak  of  rules 
of  virtuous  conduct,  Tath&gata  declares  that  these  rules  are 
after  all  no  real  and  lasting  rules ;  the  term  is  but  a  mere 
name. 

Cap.  XXIV. — On  the  incomparable  character  of  the  happiness 

consequent  on  this  wisdom. 

Subhuti,  if  all  the  royal  Sumerus  in  the  great  chiliocosm 
were  gathered  together,  and  a  man  were  to  distribute  in 
charity  an  amount  of  the  seven  precious  substances  equal  to 
this  accumulated  mass,  and  if  another  man  were  to  accept 
and  adopt  this  Prajn&-p&ramit&  Sdtra,  up  to  the  point  of  the 
four  oanonsy  and  read  and  recite  it,  on  account  of  that  man, 
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I  decture  that  fais  happiness  and  conaequent  merit  would  be 
I'  incoaiparably  greater  than  that  of  the  other,  bo  much  so,  that 
T  no  number  could  express  the  excess  of  one  over  the  other. 

Cap.  XXV. — The  non-realitf/  of  transformational  iliffisreneev. 
Subbiiti,  what  thmk  you  ?  say  not  any  of  you  that  Tath&- 
gnta  thinks  tJius  within  himaeli',  "I  must  deliver  all  these 
oentieut  creatures?"  Subhuti,  think  not  thus;  and  why? 
because  ia  truth  there  are  no  such  sentient  beinge  for 
Talh&gatu  to  deliver;  if  there  were,  then  Tath&gata  would 
immediately  be  subject  to  one  of  the  individual  distincltona.' 
Subhuti,  Tathagata  in  speaking  oi'  llie  _firat  dittinction  of 
penonality^  declares  that  the  term  "  I "  is  the  same  us  that 
which  ia  not  "  I,"  all  other  sects  indeed  believe  in  the  realitj- 
of  auch  personality.  But,  Subbiiti,  this  expression  "  all  other 
wcta"  Tatb&gata  declares  likewise  to  be  a  mere  name,  it  is 
the  same  as  that  which  is  the  opposite  of  tJiia  term  {i.e.  the 
name  is  nothing).^ 

Cap.  XXVI. — The  mr/sHcal  bodt/  without  any  distinct 
cimrad  eristic. 

Subhiuti,  what  think  you?  ia  it  possible  to  contemplate 
Tathagata  through  the  thirty-two  "  distinctive  signs,"*  which 
adorn  bis  person  ?  Subhuti  said :  Yes !  Yes !  Tathagata  is 
manifested  through  the  thirty  two  distinctive  signs.  Buddha 
said :  Subhuti,  if  Tathagata  is  to  be  seen  through  the  medium 
of  these  signs,  then  every  Chakrawartti  is  the  same  as 
Tatbigata. 

Subhuti  addressed  Buddha :  World-honoured  one !  as  I 
ondcfBtand  the  doctrine  which  Buddha  declares,  Tath&gata 
cannot  be  seen  through  the  thirty-two  distinctive  signs.  At 
thia  time  the  world- honoured  one  delivered  the  following 
G&tbi,  "Qe  who  looks  for  nie  through  any  material  form, 
or  se«ks  me  through  any  audible  sound,  that  man  hu^  entered 
on  a  wrong  coarse,  he  shall  not  be  able  to  see  Tath&gata." 

I    Nmiclj,  tb«  four  diitinctioa 

*  Tht  Bn(  dutbotiaa.  lix  .  tJ 
m  iPI'ik*  of  biniKlt  u  ui  ioiliiidual  lEga-iihttttJ. 

•  xliii  diapttr  in  obsca 
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Cap,  XXVIL — But  tliet^e  is  a  period  when  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  say  that  ail  laws  and  conditions  of  being  must  be  disre- 
garded and  expunged, 

Subhuti,  if  you  should  think  thus,  '^  Tath&gata,  by  means 
of  his  personal  distinctions  has  attained  to  the  unsurpassable 
condition,"  you  would  be  wrong,  Subhuti.  Tath&gata  has 
not  arrived  at  this  state  by  means  of  any  such  distinctions. 
But,  Subhuti,  do  not  come  to  such  an  opinion  as  this,  viz.^ 
''that  what  is  called  the  unsurpassed,  just,  and  enlightened 
heart  is  nothing  more  than  the  mere  neglect  and  destruction 
of  all  rules  and  conditions."  Think  not  so,  for  why  P  the 
exhibition  of  this  perfect  and  imsurpassed  heart  is  not  the 
consequence  of  having  disregarded  and  destroyed  all  rules, 
in  the  active  discharge  of  duty. 

Ceip.  XXVIIL — On  not  receiving  and  not  coveting  the  reward  of 

virtuous  conduct, 

Subhuti,  if  a  Bodhisatwa  use  in  charity  as  much  of  the 
seven  precious  substances  as  would  fill  sakwalas  as  numerous 
as  the  sands  of  the  Oanges;  and  if  another  man  clearly 
understand  the  non-individual  character  of  all  conditions  of 
being,  and  by  patient  endurance  obtain  perfection,  the  meri- 
torious happiness  of  this  Bodhisatwa  exceeds  that  of  the 
former.  What  then  Subhuti,  as  far  as  all  the  Bodhisatwas 
are  concerned  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  the  appreciation 
of  reward. 

Subhuti  asked  Buddha :  "  World-honoured  one !  what  is 
this  you  say,  that  Bodhisatwas  cannot  be  said  to  appreciate 
reward  P 

Subhuti,  the  reward  which  a  Bodhisatwa  enjoys  ought  to 
be  connected  with  no  covetous  desire ;  this  is  what  I  mean  bv 
non-appreciation  of  reward. 

Cap,  XXIX, — The  dignity  appertaining  to  complete  rest  and 

composure  (Nirvana), 

Subhuti,  if  there  be  a  man  who  speaks  of  Tath&gata  as 
coming  or  going,  as  sitting  or  sleeping,  this  man  understands 
not  the  secret  of  the  system  which  I  declare.    For  why? 


OB  BIAMOIfD  StTTSA. 


That  which  is  Tatb&gata  has  no  whei-e  whence  lo  come,  and 
no  where  whither  he  can  go,  and  is  therefore  named 
"Tathigata." 

0^.    JXX. — The    characterwUc    of  the   "Otie  Sarmonioun 

1  Principk." 

Subhiili,  if  a  disciple,  male  or  female,  were  to  divide  as 
many  great  cbiliocoams  as  there  ore  into  small  particles 
of  dust,  do  you  think  that  the  whole  mass  of  these  particles 
would  be  numerooa  or  not  ?  Subhiiti  replied :  Very  numerous, 
world-honoured  one  t  but  yet  if  all  these  particles  were  such 
in  reality,  Buddha  would  not  then  have  spoken  of  them 
in  worda.  What  then,  if  Buddha  speaks  of  all  these 
particles,  then  they  are  not  really  what  they  are  culled, 
it  is  but  a  mere  name,  world-honoured  one !  Tathagatu 
Hpeaks  of  the  great  chiliocosm,  but  this  is  nothing  real — 
the  term  great  chiliocosm  is  but  a  mere  name.  Wliat  then  ? 
if  this  universe  bo  really  something  substantial,  then  it  is  but 
the  cAarac/em^ic'  of  the  "one  great  harmonious  principle." - 

I  But  Tathagata  declares  that  thia  also  is  something  unreal — 
it  is  only  an  empty  name. 

Subhiiti,    this    characteristic    of    the    one    "  harmonious 
principle,"  ia  a  thing  which  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  words; 
only  the   vain   philosophy  of  the  world,   which   has 

I  grasped  the  idea  of  explaining  this. 

I  Gyi.    XXXI. — Thm    there    trill    be    no   more  any  acquired 

knowledge. 

SuUuiti,  if  a  man  say  that  Buddha  declares  that  there 

f  is  any  such  thing  aa  a  distinct  knowledge  of  pither  of  the 

I  feur  characteristics  before  named,  do  )'ou  think  that  this 

nao  properly  explains  the  system  I  have  now  expounded? 

Jfo,  world-honoured  one !  such  a  man  woidd  not  properly 

L  explain  this  sj-stem,  because  Buddha  declares  that  the  know- 

L  ledge  of  these  characteristics  ia  a  knowledge  of  that  which 

L  is  not  really  existing,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible. 

Sobhdti,  the  persons  who  aspire  to  the  perfectly  enlightened 
'  Tluit  ii,  tliB  OOH  prindyle  or  afiujnee  which  iadades  all  oIm 
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heart,  ought  to  know  {accordingly  that  this  is  true  with  respect 
to  all  things,  and  thus  prevent  the  exhibition  of  any  charac- 
teristics on  any  point  whatever. 

Subhuti,  these  very  characteristics  of  which  we  speak  are 
after  all  no  characteristics^  but  a  mere  name. 

Cap.  XXXIL — Every  appearance  is  in  fact  unreal  and  fake. 

Subhuti,  if  there  were  a  man  who  kept  for  charity  enough 
of  the  seven  precious  substances  to  fill  innimierable  asankyas 
of  worlds,  and  if  there  was  a  disciple,  male  or  female,  who 
aspired  after  the  perfectly  enlightened  heart,  and  adopted  this 
Siitra  and  arrived  to  (the  observance  of)  the  four  canons,  and 
carefidly  recited  the  various  passages  of  the  work  and  pro- 
claimed them  generally  for  the  advantage  of  men,  the  happi- 
ness of  this  man  would  far  exceed  that  of  the  other.  And 
in  what  way  can  the  disciple  ''proclaim  them  generally P" 
simply  by  relying  on  no  conditions  or  distinctions  whatever ; 
thus  he  will  act  without  agitation  or  excitement.  Wherefore 
the  conclusion  is  this — 

That  aU  things  which  admit  of  definition  are  as  a  dream, 
a  phantom,  a  bubble,  a  shadow,  as  the  dew  and  lightning 
flash.     They  ought  to  be  regarded  thus. 

Buddha  having  uttered  this  Sutra,  the  venerable  Subhuti, 
and  all  the  Bhikshus  and  Bhikshunls,  the  lay-disciples,  male 
and  female,  and  all  the  devas  and  asuras,  hearing  the  words 
thus  spoken,  were  filled  with  joy,  and  believing  they  accepted 
them  and  departed. 


Art,  n. — I%f  PdramHa-hridaya  Sittra,  or,  m  Ckinete,  "Mo- 
ha-fid-ye-jw-io-mik-to-sin-king,"  i.e.,  "  The  Great  Pdramitd 
Start  Siilra."  Translated  from  the  Chinese  Ly  the  Rev. 
S.  Beal,  Chaplain,  It.N. 

[I'ltBonUd  Deeember,  1863.] 

This  S&tm  consists  of  about  two  hundred  and  fiity  charuc- 
tera.  It  is  repeated  in  the  course  of  the  doily  worship  of 
tbe  Buddhists,  by  rote,  as  a  mantra  ivould  be  repeated  (ac- 
cording to  Colebrooke,  pp.  8,  9,  Relig.  of  Hindoo^,)  by  the 
Hindoos.  In  ita  composition  it  reseniblcs,  or  appears  to  re- 
Acrabio,  the  aacrod  ■writings  of  the  Brahmans.  No  author's 
□tune  is  attached  to  it.  It  does  not  even  begin  with  the 
twuid  proface  "thus  have  I  heard"  (evam  muyfi  srutam), 
But  we  have  mentioned  in  it  the  Riahi  to  whom  it  was  com- 
municated, and  the  DevatA  from  whom  it  proceeded.  In 
this  particular,  at  any  rate,  it  strongly  resemblca  the  Vedic 
modfL  And  when  we  recollect  that  the  Liter  Buddhists 
attempted  in  every  possible  way  to  absorb  the  system  of  the 
Brahmans  in  their  own,  yielding  so  far  as  they  dared  to 
popular  superstitions,  we  shall  not  wonder  In  finding  so  many 
Bunilarities,  in  externals  at  least,  between  the  two  religions. 

From  its  brevity  we  may  suppose  that  this  Sutra  is  a  con- 
densed form  of  the  larger  P&ramit4  works,  abbreviated  for 
the  sa&e  of  frequent  repetition,  or,  it  is  possible,  that  the 
larger  works  are  but  un  expansion  of  this  or  some  other 
cqtudly  curt  production  (Waasiljew,  Der  Buddhismus,  s.  145). 

ThiB  Sfitro  was  probably  the  first  translated  by  the  cele- 
bimt«I  pilgrim  Hiouen  Thsang.  At  any  rate,  it  stands  first 
in  the  authorized  Chinese  cfllleetion.  Some  interest  attaches 
to  it,  moreover,  on  account  of  the  n\imerous  commentaries  on 
ita  iMt,  which  have  been  published  by  a  succession  of  learned 
Cluncse  priests.     This  work  is  the  key,  as  it  were,  to  the 
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doctrines  of  the  contemplative  or  mystic  school  of  Buddhists. 
This  school  has  taken  firm  root  in  the  southern  districts  of 
China.    Hence  we  find  that  the  most  numerous  and  im- 
portant editions  of  the   ''Heart  Stitra''  have  issued  from 
monasteries  in  the  southern  provinces.     The  most  a^iple, 
and  perhaps  most  learned  (if  tedium  is  a  proof  of  learning) 
commentary  I  have  met  with  is  that  of  a  priest  (Chan  sse) 
called  Tai  Teen.     He  was  the  instructor  of  a  celebrated  per- 
son, called  Han-chang-li,  otherwise  named  Han  XJ,  or  Han- 
wen-kung,  who  was  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Punish- 
ment during  the  reign  of  the  11th  Emperor  of  the  Tang 
dynasty.     "  This  officer  was  originally  a  strict  Confricianist. 
The  Emperor  had  sent  (a.d.  819)  some  mandarins  to  escort 
a  bone  of  Buddha  from  a  place  called  Fung-tsian-fu,  in  the 
province  of  Shensi,  to  the  capital.     All  the  court,  common 
people,  eimuchs  and  ladies,  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
idolatrous  adoration  of  this  relic.     Han-chang-li,  however, 
indignant  at  their  conduct,  took  this  opportunity  of  present- 
ing a  strongly  worded  remonstrance  to  the  Emperor,  which 
he  styled    *Fuh-kuh-hin,'  i.e.,    Memorial  on  the  bone  of 
Buddha.     For  this  honest  exposition  of  his  feelings,  he  was 
degraded  from  his  post,  and  appointed  prefect  of  a  distant 
department,  called  Chiu  Chau,  in  the  province  of  Kwang 
Timg."    After  a  year's  residence  in  this  place  he  fell  sick, 
and  was  thus  brought  in  contact  with  a  priest  called  Tai  Teen. 
To  him  the  exiled  mandarin  confided  his  thoughts.    A  lasting 
and  close  friendship  ensued.     The  consequence  was,  that  the 
celebrated  Han-chang-li  became  a  believer  in  the  Buddhist 
doctrine  he  had  once  despised  and  protested  against.     We 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  "Heart  Sutra"  of  Tai  Teen 
was  the  subject  of  frequent  and  earnest  consideration  with 
this  conscientious  officer ;    and  as  his  appeal  against  the 
worship  of  the  relic  of  Buddha  is  still  authoritatively  pub- 
lished and  read  to  the  common  people,  to  dissuade  them  from 
such  superstitions,  the  fact  of  the  author  of  that  tract  having 
himself  become  a  Buddhist  through  a  consideration  of  the 
Sutra  we  now  are  about  to  translate,  becomes  at  least  an 
interesting  circumstance  in  connection  with  it. 
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The  text  and  coramentary  of  Tai  Teen,  which  I  have  used, 
were  republiiibed  in  1850  by  a  scholar  (Tau  jin),  named  Woo 
Tsing  Tsen. 

Avaloktteswara,     [The  Devata  of  tho  Sdtra.] 

^Vhea  the  Prajni  P^ramit^  has  been  fully  practised,  thou 
we  clearly  behold  that  the  five  ekandha  are  all  empty,  vain, 
and  unreal.  So  it  ia  we  escape  the  possibility  of  sorrow  or 
obstroction. 

Siriputra.  [The  Kishi  of  the  Sutra.] 

That  which  we  call  form  (rfipa)  is  not  different  from  that 
which  we  call  space  (4k49a),  Spac«  is  not  difforeiit  from 
form.    Form  is  the  same  as  space.    Space  is  the  same  as  form. 

And  NO  with  the  other  skandhaa,  whether  vedani,  or  sanjna, 
or  aanak&rs,  or  vijn&na,  (they  are  each  the  same  as  their 
oppoiite). 

Sariputra. 

AU  theee  things  around  us  (ye  dhommi)  being  thus  stript 
or  devoid  of  qualities  (lakshana),  there  can  be  no  longer  birth 
or  dont}i,  defilement  or  purity,  addition  or  destruction.  In 
the  midat  then  of  this  void  (&k6sa],  there  can  be  neither 
nSpa,  vedan^,  stmjnd,  sansk&ra,  or  vijn&na  (;.«.,  neither  of  the 
tire  skandba),  nor  yet  organs  of  sense,  whether  the  eye.  or 
nose,  ear,  or  tongue,  body  or  mind  (ehitta),  nor  yet  objects 
of  eeose,  i.e.  matt<>r  (rupa),  or  sound,  odour,  or  taste,  touch,  or 
ideas  (chaitta),  nor  yet  categories  of  sense  (dh&tu),  such  as 
the  union  of  the  object  and  subject  in  sight,  in  smell,  in 
touch,  in  taste,  in  apprehension. 

80  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  ignoranco  (avidyi),  nor 
yet  freedom  from  ignorance,  and  therefore  there  can  be  none 
of  its  consequences  (viz.,  the  twelve  nid4nas.  Colebrooke, 
p.  2;>5) :  and  therefore  no  such  thing  as  decay  or  death  (jara 
or  maranji).  nor  yet  freedom  from  decay  and  death.  So 
□either  can  thcro  be  a  method  (or  way)  for  destroj-ing  the 
concourse  of  sorrows.  Xo  such  thing  aa  wisdom,  and  no  such 
I  thing  U8  attaining  (happiness  or  rest),  as  there  will  not  bo 
'  ought  that  can  be  attained. 

Tlie  Bodhisatwa  resting  on  this  Prajufi  P&ramit&,  no  sorrow 
i  or  obstruction  can  then  aSect  his  heart,  for  there  will  be  no 
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sucli  thing  as  sorrow  or  obstruction.  Therefore,  having  no 
fear  or  apprehension  of  evil,  removing  far  from  him  all  the 
distorting  influences  of  illusive  thought,  he  arrives  at  the  goal 
of  Nirv&na. 

The  Buddhas  of  the  three  ages,  relying  on  iMs  Prajnd 
P&ramitd,  have  arrived  at  the  "  unsurpassed  and  enlightened'* 
condition  (samyak-sambodhi). 

Therefore  we  know  that  this  Prajn&  P&ramit&  is  the  Ghreat 
Spiritual  Bh&rani, — ^it  is  the  Great  Light-giving  Dh&rani. 
This  is  the  unsurpassed  Bh&rani.  This  is  the  unequalled 
Dh&ranf,  able  to  destroy  all  sorrows.  True  and  real,  {i.e,, 
full  of  meaning),  not  vain  (i.e.,  unmeaning).  Therefore  we 
repeat  (or  let  us  repeat)  the  Prajnd  P&ramitd  Dh&rani. 
Then  also  say — 

Ki-tai,  Ki-tai, 
Po-lo,  Ki-tai, 
Po-lo-seng-Kitai, 
Bo-t&i-sah-po-ho. 
i.e.  [according  to  M.  Julien's  system]  : 

Gati,  Gati,  Paragati,  Parasangati,  Bodhisatvah, 
[words  I  cannot  attempt  to  explain.] 
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Abt.  III. — On  IA«  PreBfrvatwn  of  National  Literature  in  the 
Ecui.    By  Ckdonel  F.  J.  Goldsmid. 

fEead  30ih  NDYcmber,  1883,] 

Example :  The  Sindi  Legeiuiary  Poem  <if  Sdttci  and  Punhii. 

Ekolish  translatious  from  Oriental  languages  arc  not  eaaily 
Duule  attractive  to  the  general  reader,  imleaa  they  convey 
some  startling  novelty  of  idea  or  troatmenl.  a  position  which 
tbey  ore  not  often  calculated  to  realise.  If  literal,  tliey  are 
for  the  most  port  verbose  or  unmeaning;  if  adaptations  to 
suit  the  supposed  taste  of  the  home  public,  they  become  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  of  ordinary  criticism,  and  have  seldom  the 
requisito  stamina  to  pass  creditably  through  the  ordeal.  I 
have  always  thought  that  the  true  charm  of  Sa'di  and  H&fiz 
rests  more  in  the  language  than  in  the  morals  or  pootrj- : 
I  cwiscquently,  that  our  English  versions,  however  ubly  exe- 
[  cutad,  are  far  from  doing  justice  to  the  original.  The  airs 
ore  for  a  full  orchesb'a,  and  we  hear  them  on  a  piano  or  street 
organ.  And  if  the  Persian  intellect  be,  as  I  beheve,  one 
which  places  sound  above  import,  so  also  may  we  esteem  that 
of  other  Eastern  nations,  whose  poets  are  humble  imitators  of 
the  Persians.  These  renaarks  apply  with  especial  force  to  the 
romastic  and  fanciful  schools  of  poetry,  whether  expressed 
Kft«r  the  fashion  of  an  ode,  a  ballad,  or  a  sonnet.  I  use 
intelligible  terms,  though  all  may  not  precisely  correspond 
irith  the  technical  requirements  of  the  Asiatic  Muse. 

At  the  same  time,  to  arrive  at  a  due  estimate  of  a  nation's 

I  genius,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  its  words  as  well  as  its 

'  acta;  and  as  comparatively  few  people,  except  those  upon 

whom  the  task  falls  professionally,  have  time  or  inclination 

to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  Oriental  tongues,  the 
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work  of  clothing  them  in  European  guise  cannot  be  alto- 
gether abandoned.  But  the  interpretation  of  treaties  and 
political  dialogues,  instructive  and  necessary  as  they  cannot 
fail  to  prove,  is  not  satisfying.  We  should  know  something 
of  a  people's  inner  life  and  sentiment,  as  expressed  by  its  own 
approved  domestic  spokesmen — ^in  plainer  words,  by  its  bards 
and  philosophers ;  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  language 
of  this  class  is  all  the  more  acceptable  to  us  because  addressed 
emphatically  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  It  comes  from  and 
speaks  to  the  heart  and  the  home ;  it  has  no  arriire  pensie  on 
civilized  criticism ;  it  is  simply  naticmal,  and  the  author  knows 
nothing  of  "  reserving  the  rights  of  translation." 

If,  then,  the  literature  of  distant  lands  should  be  valuable 
to  us  as  an  exotic,  how  much  more  should  it  be  valued  by  the 
people  or  nation  of  whose  individuality  it  is  the  truest  and 
best  representative  ?  Or,  putting  a  case  more  apposite  to  the 
argument  about  to  be  offered,  how  much  more  is  it  the  part 
of  the  civilized  rulers  of  that  people  or  nation  to  treasure  it 
as  perhaps  the  most  endurable  inheritance  of  which  they  are 
the  trustees?  Amid  the  many  and  vast  regions  brought 
imder  her  control,  England  not  only  bestows  crowns  and 
countries,  but  she  imparts  liberty  and  education.  More  than 
this:  she  exercises  her  discretion  in  laying  down  the  lan- 
guage or  dialect  of  her  conquered  provinces.  If  a  grammar 
be  wanted,  she  directs  one  to  be  made;  if  an  alphabet  be 
incomplete,  she  calls  the  attention  of  her  craftsmen  to  supply 
the  deficiency ;  and  school-books  in  the  vernacular  issue  from 
the  press  at  her  command  by  the  dozen.  But  she  cannot 
create  a  national  literature ;  for  few  will  gainsay  the  assertion 
that  an  educational  course  is  a  very  different  thing  indeed. 
That  I  am  not  speaking  at  random,  but  on  facts  and  expe- 
riences, will  presently  be  shown. 

A  country,  to  preserve  its  nationality,  should  preserve  its 
language  and  literature ;  and  where  tangible  vestiges  of  the 
separate  existence  of  both  remain,  the  revival  of  one  should 
be  simultaneous,  if  possible,  with  that  of  the  other.  It  is 
this  feeling  which  actuates  the  Magyar  of  Himgary,  who, 
whether  his  origin  be  Fin  or  Eastern,  has  been  so  long  a 
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graft  of  Central  Europe  rb  to  have  found  his  second  nature 
there — it  is  this  which  actuates  him  when  he  rejects  the 
Gennan  of  Ms  Austrian  masters,  and  clings  to  his  ancestral 
tongue.  In  France  and  Spain  the  Basque  is  tenaciously 
preserved ;  in  our  own  land  the  Gaelic,  however  fallen  into 
diaase,  is  not  suffered  to  die  outright;  the  Norwegian  will 
not  allow  the  Icelander  wholly  to  appropriate  the  old  Norse 
of  his  forefathers ;  and  so  on  in  many  instances.  The 
European  instinct  is  patriotic;  while  in  ^\sia  it  is  a  mere 
adherence  to  custom  and  precedent.  The  first  will  admit 
innovation  where  it  does  not  interfere  with  personal  liberty ; 
the  second  abhors  all  change,  from  the  simple  fact  that  it  is 
change.  The  jVsiatic,  that  is,  oitr  Asiatic,  would  not  cut 
down  one  tall  tree  in  front  of  his  house,  though  it  obscured 
the  moat  beautiful  view  of  a  whole  forest  beneath,  just  because 
it  had  been  suffered  to  remain  for  a  whole  century  before  he 
had  become  its  owner.  It  must  be  done  for  him.  At  first, 
hd  would  complain ;  secondly,  he  would  become  reconciled ; 
thirdly,  he  would  forget  the  whole  affair.  A  very  remark- 
able instance  of  the  revival  of  a  language  without  a  literature, 
in  one  of  our  Indian  possessions,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
meening  here  intended,  and  may  not  be  void  of  interest. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  the  Province  of  Sind  was  con- 
quered by  British  troops  under  General  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
and  its  people  became  parts  of  the  mass  of  Indians  who 
ticknowlcdgc  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain.  Ailcr  some 
five  years  of  occupation,  when  acquaintance  between  the 
governors  and  governed  had  so  far  ripened  that  administra- 
tion had  become  clear  and  defined  to  the  first,  and  the  last 
bad  carefiilly  noted  the  more  ealiont  points  of  the  English 
character,  attention  was  called  to  the  question  of  language. 
There  wa«  on  acknowle<iged  medium  of  communication  in 
very  general  use,  called  the  "Sindi."  Viewed  as  a  mere 
dialect,  its  immedial*  geographical  neighbours  were  the  Pun- 
j&bt,  Jataki,  Midtani,  and  Bcluchki.  Each  was  distinct,  and 
confined  to  it«  own  ethnological  range.  But  Sindi,  as  the 
UagUBge  of  a  province,  had  no  recognized  written  character, 
and  here  was  the  difficulty :  one  by  no  means  unimportant. 
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The  Ameers  of  Sind,  Beluchis  not  Sindis  thetnaelTes,  were 
of  a  dynasty  that  had  not  ruled  bo  long  as  sixty  years  before 
the  British  conquest;  but  their  followers  were  no  strangers 
in  the  land.     Many  of  them  had  made  it  the  country  of  their 
adoption,  by  virtue  of  the  family  settlements  there,  long  prior 
to  the  Beltich  accession.     I  have  never  heard  of  an  attempt 
made,  under  this  r^ffime,  to  amalgamate  Sindl  and  Beluchki, 
or  absorb  either,  but  rather  that  nonchalance  prevailed  on 
the  subject.     Indeed,  the  reigning  &mily,  while  retaining 
the  last,  did  not  object  to  associate  with  it  the  first,  and  could, 
perhaps,  as  a  general  rule,  converse  freely  in  both.     But 
Persian  was  the  language  of  their  literature  and  of  their 
state.     No  volimie  of  poetry  or  prose  was  ever  tendered  for 
patronage  or  acceptance  but  in  that  musical  tongue;   no 
official  report,  or  record  of  the  most  ordinary  administratiTe 
act,  ever  issued  from  the  Talpur  bureau  in  any  other  guise. 
Some  of  the  Ameers  composed  in  Persian.     I  have  seen  one 
or  two  books  of  which  they  were  professedly  the  authors.     It 
was  a  garbled  and  a  vulgar  Persian ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  language,  in  its  native  purity,  is  compaia* 
tively  unknown  in  India.     Arabic  was  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  Sindi  or  Bellich,  or  would  have  met  with  every  atten- 
tion.    Under  these  circimistances  it  will  not  be  surprising  to 
find  that  Sindi,  the  natural  language  of  the  province,  inas- 
much as  it  bears  its  distinctive  name,  was  left  to  be  expressed 
in  characters  at  the  option  of  the  writers ;  consequently,  that 
the  custom  in  this  respect  was  a  matter  of  caste  and  prejudice. 
The  educated  Mussulman  wrote,  and  this  but  rarely,  a  Ian-' 
guage  foimd  in  a  few,   and  very  few  old  books   (strictly 
speaking,  manuscripts),  which  he  had  learnt  to  read,  the 
character  of  which  was  Arabic  with  the  admission  of  San- 
scrit points.      This  is  known  as  the   Arabic^SindL      The 
Hindoo  trader  kept  his  correspondence  and  accoimts  in  a 
hieroglyphic  which  was  in  many  cases  quite  imintelligible  to 
the  members  of  his  own  firm  and  family,  much  more  so  to 
his  fellow-traders  en  masse.     This  is  known  as  the  HindiA" 
Sindi,  because  Khudabadi,  Gurumukki,  or  any  more  defined 
term  would  be  wholly  iucomprehensive.     The  spoken  Ian- 
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guage  of  Uio  two  migbt  Lave  been  assimilalcid  without  much 
eSbrt  had  there  been  a  common  alphabet ;  but,  as  above 
stated,  Done  was  to  be  found  to  meet  the  exigency. 

The  adoption  of  cither  the  Mahomcdan  or  Hindu  character 
as  an  acttoo  of  government,  woidd  socm  to  savour  of  par- 
tiality. Onp  arg-umeot,  however,  was  greatly  in  favour  of 
the  former  in  the  scales  of  political  justice.  Stnd,  whatever 
religious  revolutions  it  had  undergone,  was  decidedly  a  Ma- 
homedan  country,  and  the  Mahomedans  were  sensitively  alive 
to  this  fact. 

Opinion  was  divided  on  the  point.  Reports  were  called 
for  and  submitted,  but  judgment  was  reserved.  Years  passed 
with  no  result.  The  lute  Captain  Stack  published  a  grammar 
and  dictionary  of  Sindi  in  the  Devanogari  character,  but  the 
sole  of  these  boolu  waa  far  from  encouraging.  The  fact  is, 
thntt  the  question  of  an  established  alphabet  being  in  abeyance, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  English  or  native  students 
of  the  laogiiagc  would,  to  gain  their  ends,  choose  the  modlum 
of  a  churoctcr  current  indeed  on  the  other  side  of  India,  and 
useiiil  enougli  at  Bombay,  but  little  known  to  the  coast  north 
of  Guzerat.  Eventually,  the  verdict  was  in  favour  of  j\jabic- 
Sinii ;  and  in  order  to  suit  the  alphabet  to  the  several  sounds 
required,  one  new  letter  and  the  modifications  of  other  letters 
WCTB  introduced  among  those  heretofore  in  use  in  the  old 
Mahomedan  manuscripla  to  which  allusion  htm  been  made. 
In  1852  it  became  the  official  character  of  the  proiince. 
Alphabeta  were  circulated  in  sheets  among  tho  schools  and 
public  offices ;  educational  works  were  lithographed,  to  turn 
the  alphabet  to  practical  account ;  and  all  candidates  for 
government  employ  were  required  to  master  the  character 
for  official  purposes. 

That  the  effect  upon  the  Mahomedans  was  not  thoroughlj' 
autisfnctory,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  brief  extracts 
of  an  Educational  Report  submitted  by  me  in  1858.  It  waa 
mrt  the  quality  of  the  written  Sindi  to  which  they  objected, 
but  (hey  could  not  see  the  object  in  making  Sindi  a  written 
language  at  all : — 

"  The  existence  of  the  book  knon'n  as  '  llikayut  ua  SuUheon , 
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or  Narratiyes  of  Holy  Men,  in  the  Arabic-Sindl  character,  is 
a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  adoption  of  the  latter  by  Mnflsnl- 
mans^  but  they  do  not  take  to  the  new  books  printed  with  the 
same  readiness  exhibited  by  the  Hindoos.  I  attribute  the 
cause  to  the  little  influence  exercised,  or  attempted  to  be 
exercised,  by  the  Akhoonds ;  for  where  these  books  have  been 
successfully  taught,  the  success  has  been  surprising.  The 
pabulum  is  actually  devoured :  it  is  seized  upon  by  smart  lads 
as  their  daily  food.  The  misfortune  is  that  they  have  not 
more.  They  would  consume  twenty  times  the  amount  if  set 
before  them. 

'^  It  has  been  the  fashion  in  this  country  (Sind),  for  many 
years,  to  consider  the  Persian  language  to  contain  all  polite 
learning  and  literature,  while  Arabic  has  represented  all  that 
was  venerable  and  scholastic  in  letters.  The  neglected  ^  Sindi,' 
without  any  one  acknowledged  character,  became  the  medium 
of  ordinary  verbal  communication,  peculiar  to  the  lips  of  the 
*  Langhas,'  or  minstrels,  and  those  who  learned  by  heart  their 
legends.  Such  fashion  had  grown  into  inveterate  custom 
about  the  period  of  the  conquest ;  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
dispel  at  once  a  tacit  belief  that,  in  substituting  a  native  for  a 
foreign  tongue,  we  are  preferring  bazar-made  tinsel  to  imported 
gold. 

"Another  difficulty  to  be  met  is  the  existence  of  pseudo- 
learned  men ;  that  is,  of  a  certain  set  of  individuals  cranuned 
with  the  more  palpable  lore  of  Arabic  schools,  without  the 
smallest  conception  of  its  application  to  any  useful  purposes. 
Such  as  these  would  deem  a  recitation  of  the  ten  Predica- 
ments of  Aristotle  to  be  a  greater  passport  to  favour  and  ap- 
plause than  any  amount  of  sound  practical  knowledge ;  and 
their  persuasions  are  not  without  force." 

The  Hindus  of  Sind  are,  for  the  greater  part,  either  Amils, 
that  is,  candidates  for  the  Government  Service,  or  Banyans, 
the  traders  or  shopkeepers.  With  the  former  the  alphabet 
had  great  success ;  with  the  latter  it  produced,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  no  fruits  whatever :  it  was  a  dead  letter  for  all 
commercial  purposes.  But  so  far  from  Hindu-Sindi  being 
put  aside,  a  question  was  next  raised  whether  the  measure 
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introduced  into  tlie  Punjab  of  employing 
Dcvsn&gori  to  tlie  exclusion  of  the  Rhyasthi  clmmcter 
oould  not  be  carried  out  in  the  sister  province.  To  this  it 
was  replied — 

1.  lliat  the  Museuliuaa  would  never  be  brought  to  write 
the  propoeed  Hindii-Sindi  character,  eupposiug  that  to  be  the 
estnblished  alphabet,  nor  would  the  trading  Hindu  readily 
deeoit  the  character  in  which  his  fathers  and  forofathore  had 
«¥ier  kept  their  accounts.  Not  an  instance  could  be  recalled 
of  a  Mahomedon  using  or  understanding  Guriimukki  or 
Khodab^.  And  to  eelabliah  the  Arabic  letters  and  punc- 
tuation for  entries  in  a  native  tedi  or  rozndtncfi^h  would  be  a 
meaeare  [nwiuctive  of  endless  confusion. 

2.  It  woe  proposed,  however,  to  introduce,  in  the  course  of 
instruetion  laid  down  for  provincial  schools,  a  HIndu-Sindi 
alphabet  in  addition  to  the  Arabic  or  MueBulman  Sindi 
alphabet  now  used  in  official  records.  This  would  not  alter 
the  arrangement  by  which  the  latter  bad  become  the  acknow- 
ledged character  of  the  province,  but  would  merely  fiimish 
material  for  a  new  branch  of  study,  required  olmoat  solely  for 
«  mercantile  community. 

No  further  objection  having  been  offered  to  it«  progress, 

and  time  having  done  its  preliminary  part,  the  resuscitation 

of  Arabic-Sindi  may  now  be  considered  a  /ait  aecotnpli.     The 

L  Maple  having  thus  been  strengthened,  let  ua  now  see  what 

f  iuui  been  done  in  the  way  of  manufacture. 

I  have  not  a  list  at  hand  of  the  numerous  educational  works, 
I'  of  an  elementary  character,  which  have  been  published 
e  Sind  Lithographic  Press.  But  it  may  be  noted  that  a 
B  set  was  presented  by  me,  through  the  Bombuy  Ctovem- 
»  the  International  Exhibition,  and  may,  perhaps,  be 
ible  for  inspection.  In  the  wish  to  give  them  a 
Milde  appearance,  and  at  the  same  time  enhance  tbeir 
MHality,  the  lault  was  committed  of  clothing  them  in 
Hyduntbad  embroidered  cloth.  For  this  the  bhime  rest*  upon 
llie  result  has  unfortunately  been  that  an  offering 
bltended  as  n  specimen  of  educational  advancement  in  a-.ie  of 
f  comparativfly  new  territorial  acquisitions,  has  been  con- 
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verted  into  a  specimen  of  manual  dexterity,  and  the  shell 
exhibited  to  the  prejudice  of  its  contents. 

Among  these  specimens  was  a  small  pamphlet  containing  a 
SincU  Poem,  entitled  Saswi  and  Punhu.  It  was  one  of  a 
series  which  I  had  hoped  to  have  collected  as  contributions  to 
th)e  Educational  Library  in  Sind,  a  measure  approved  by  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Bombay;  but  experience 
soon  proved  to  me  that,  to  get  a  worthy  record  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  literature,  more  time  and  labour  would  be  requisite 
than  were  ordinarily  at  my  disposal.  The  case  of  S4sw(  and 
Punhu  may  be  cited  as  one  illustrative  of  aU  these  legends 
and  romances,  among  which  it  stands  first  in  popularity. 
Unless  where  one  manuscript  had  been  transcribed  from  an- 
other manuscript,  or  prepared  in  duplicate,  it  wpuld  be  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  two  copies  exactly  alike.  The  story  had 
hitherto  existed  solely  in  the  memory  of  the  minstrels,  or  in 
single  copies  obtained  at  different  times  by  different  persons. 
Like  the  Sindi  language  itself,  spoken  by  many,  written  by 
few,  and  without  a  common  character  acknowledged  by  any, 
so  was  the  traditionary  poem.  It  was  recited  by  many,  seldom 
criticised,  and  no  set  version  recognised.  Not  improbably, 
the  story  was  a  mere  theme,  and  the  more  the  narrator  could 
vary  his  words  from  recital  to  recital,  the  greater  to  his  pro- 
fessional credit.  He  was  not  an  improwisatore,  but  a  player  of 
variations :  although  an  impratwisazione  is  not  rare  in  the  East. 
The  Chdrans  or  religious  bards  of  the  desert  S.E.  of  Sind, 
bordering  on  Gutch  and  Joudhpoor,  are  remarkable  instances 
in  point. 

The  present  copy  of  Saswi  and  Punhii  was  obtained  by  the 
agency  of  two  intelligent  natives  in  the  Office  of  the  Com- 
missioner in  Sind  during  a  recent  cold  weather  tour  through- 
out that  province.  Two  papers  were  written  down  fix)m  two 
recitations,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  the  results 
collated.  In  rendering  the  tale  into  English  metre  of  not 
unfamiliar  nine  feet  measure,  I  must  disclaim  any  more 
ambition  than  that  of  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  rhythm 
and  convey  some  notion  of  the  character,  as  well  as  to  follow 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  original ;  making  the  version  use? 
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if  need  be,  to  the  atudent  of  Sindi.     Here  aud  thew  I 
B  bc«n  compelled  to  deviate  from  the  precise  letter  of  the 
*e,  but  not,  I  hope,  to  that  extent  to  nullify  the  last-uamed 
Captoiu  Richard  Uurton,  H.M.  Consul  at  Fernando 
■,  an  officer  whose  extraordinary  talents  as  a  linguist  and 
explorer  present  a  cumbination  of  which  we  may  be  at  a 
I  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  present  day,  has  detailed  the 
^meat  bo  skilfully  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  Historj'  of 
i  (I  wish  he  had  called  it  "Bind  and  its  Inhabitants"), 
t  a  vory  few  wordi^  will  suffice  to  ^etch  it  at  second  hand. 
i  was  the  daughter  of  a  Bnihmin  of  Thuttu.     At  her 
rtb,  it  wttd  foretold  by  the  astrologerti  that  she  would  forsake 
J  reli^n  of  her  fathers.     Tliis  prediction  so  terrified  the 
parents  that  they  placed  the  infant  in  a  coffer,  and  com- 
mitted her  to  the  waters  of  the  Indus.     She  was  found  by 
ftvashermoQ,  taken  to  the  town  of  Bhambora,  and  brought 
t  then). 

ni«  years  aftorwards,  Punbii  £hiiD,  a  young  Beluch 
of  Mekr^n,  heard  of  the  charms  of  the  foundling, 
I  verging  on  womanhood,  obtained  access  to  her  house 
i  disguiae,  wooed,  won,  and  married  her.  His  indignant 
Uier,  Jdm  Ari,  of  Kedje,  hearing  of  the  match,  caused  him 
Ibe  seized  and  carried  forcibly  back  to  his  home.  Saswi, 
I  at  the  separation,  started  off  on  foot  in  quest  of  her 
On  her  journey,  after  various  mishaps,  she  came  in  the 
^  of  a  hill  barbarian,  who  attempted  to  gain  possession  of 
She  prayed  for  relief,  and  was  instantly  swallowed  up 
§ihts  earth  I 

L  similar  fate  awaited  Punhu,  who  soon  after  arrived  at 

I  some  spot,  like  Borneo,  found  his  Juliet  departed,  and 

i  death  as  the  only  remedy  i'or  hie  woe. 

0  stor^'  of  Mahomed  Cossim's  invasion  is  too  well  known 

iders  of  Asiatic  annals  to  need  repetition  even  in  abstract. 

s  only  now  further  allude<l  to,  because  it  is  popularly  con- 

1  the  eonquest  of  Sind,  when,  in  reality,  it  must  rather 

e  been  the  oTorwholming  irruption  of  Mahomed  of  Ohizni 

vlnch  subjugated  the  province.     The  immediate  successors  of 

JUhotncd  Ciuaim  effected  but  a  partial  occupation.    Lot  it  be 
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grauted  that  the  Arabs  ooloniced,  and  changed  muek  of  iU» 
old-established  order  of  things.  They  shivered  the  Pagan 
staff,  as  at  D^wul,  and  ridiculed  the  idol  worship,  as  at 
Alore ;  but  the  huge  Sanscrit  tree  had  its  thousand  rami- 
fications, and  these  were  not  to  be  uprooted  l^  a  oomparatiYB 
handful  of  adventurers.  As  with  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
country  and  people  invaded,  so  with  their  language.  Intcde- 
raticMi  aiid  forcible  conversion  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  broken  stick  and  trampled  image  may  be  likened  to  the 
written  character  or  outward  symboL  As  the  mosque  and 
minaret  were  founded  amid  the  subverted  temples  and  riirines 
of  Indian  mythology,  so  was  the  stately  letter  of  the  Koran 
driven  into  the  many-phased  Indian  alphabet.  Hence  the 
old  manuscript  language,  whose  renewal  imder  the  name  of 
Arabic-Sindi  has  been  described. 

That  Kedje  Mekr&n,  the  neighbouring  country  to  Sind, 
was  ruled  by  a  chief  designated  "  J&m,*'  proves  the  power  of 
the  Semmas  to  the  westward,  two  centuries  before  they  became 
the  sovereigns  of  Sind  itself.  Usually  considered  a  race  of 
Rajputs,  their  descendants  are  now  traceable  in  the  Jharejas 
of  Cutch,  and  the  Sind  Semmas  and  Jokyas  of  the  present 
day — the  first  adhering  to  the  idolatry  of  their  ancestors,  the 
second  so  bigoted  to  Mahomedanism  as  to  reject  wholly  the 
truth  of  their  Hindu  origin.  But  there  is  evidence  to  make 
the  Judg4Is  or  Zudg&ls  of  Sus  Beyla  Semmas  also ;  and  we 
find  this  large  section  still  exercising  a  quasi  independent 
authority  not  only  over  240  miles  of  coast  from  Kurrachee 
westward,  but  as  far  to  the  west  as  the  boundary  of  the' 
Muscat  Im&m's  territory  of  Chinb4r,  namely,  between  the 
meridians  60°  40',  and  61°  40'  E.  Ion.  In  Kurrachee,  the 
Jokyas  are  the  aboriginal  owners  of  the  soil ;  and  eastward 
in  Cutch  the  Jh&rejas  are  the  reigning  dynasty.  The  title 
of  Jam,  which  was  probably  assumed  by  the  first  Semma 
converts  to  Mahomedanism,  from  their  supposed  ancestor 
Jamshid,  was  peculiar  to  the  Thattah  sovereigns  of  Lower 
Sind  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  as  it  is  now 
hereditary  with  the  chief  of  the  Jokyas  and  the  ruler  of 
Beyla.     The  facts  afford  matter  of  much  interesting  inquiry 
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■  io  the  ethnnlogist — an  iiiquiir  which  has  yet  to  be  ;;arried  to 
Sfttufactory  results. 

But  though  history  and  chronology  may  not  derive  valuable 
aid  from  our  poem,  it  bos  merits  of  ite  own  more  akin  to  tboee 
which  may  reasonably  be  looked  for  in  a  popular  Oriental 
legend  thought  worthy  of  revival.  Novelty  of  plot  can 
hardly  be  expected  in  a  etory  at  leaet  five  hundred  years  old, 
but  novelty  of  incident  will  not,  perhaps,  be  found  wanting. 
The  adventures  of  the  young  Beluch  chief  Funhu  Kh&o, 

■  vhen,  disguised  as  a  washerman,  he  finds  accejts  to  the  house 

^  H^wi's  auppoacd  father,  himself  a  washerman,  are  told 
rith  piquancy  and  humour.  He  is  required  to  show  his  pro- 
ional  skill,  clumsily  batters  the  clothes  to  pieces  against 
ashing-sb^ne  in  endeavouring  to  cleanse  them,  then  hit« 
i  succesBful  device  of  quieting  the  owners  by  placing  a 
win  in  each  one's  bundle.  I  greatly  regret  the  incom- 
tenMs  aa  well  as  prolixity  in  the  version  which  I  have 
icar«d ;  and  I  say  this  the  more  strongly  because  the 
B  given  in  Captain  Burton's  work  on  Sind  lead  me  to 
a  that  he  must  have  obtained  a  better  one.  Not  that  I 
!  him  the  triumph  due  to  his  own  perseverance  and 
riminntion  ;  but  that  it  is  to  be  feared  the  genius  of  the 
i  bard  has  deteriorated  from  want  of  practice  and  encou- 
undcr  British  occupation.  My  Munshi  uppro- 
I,  at  my  own  suggestion,  two  of  the  extracts,  and  these 
I  be  found,  in  stanzas  (i5  and  74  of  the  lithographed 
I  Arabicized  from  Captain  Burton's  Romanized  Sindl. 
t  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Captain  Burton,  speaking 
3  trunslutions  and  specimens  of  the  tales  and  songs  most 
1  by  SiudiM,  which  he  presents  to  the  public,  explains 
iBt  his  MS.  is  a  small  one  of  about  thirty  pages,  in  Sindi 
1  Persian  both.  This  leads  me  to  believe  that  he  could  not 
t  possessed  complete  copies  of  each  poem ;  and  this  ini- 
nion  is  confirmed  in  the  ca^e  of  Sfiswi  and  Bunhii,  by  the 
t  that  his  poet  plunge«  in  medias  ren,  neglecting  his 
lena.  Now  my  poet,  though  less  eloquent  than  Oup- 
B  Burtcm's,  begins  at  the  beginning  of  his  subject. 

r  version  of  S&swi  and  Punhii  was  obtaiued  some 
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four  or  five  years  ago  by  Dr.  Trumpp,  of  the  Church  Mis- 
aionary  Society.     Had  this  erudite  gentleman  given  to  the 
world  his  collection  of  SincU  Poems,  the  present  attempt 
would  have  been  superfluous.     But  I  am  apprehensive  that, 
if  they  do  appear  at  all,  it  will  be  in  a  guise  foreign  to 
that  approved  by  Government.     Dr.  Tnmipp  objects  to  the 
ArabiC'Sindz  character,  upon  philological  principles,  and  pre- 
fers the  Urdu,  which,  he  contends,  can  be  rendered  equally 
applicable  to  the  expression    of   Sindi    soimds.      Without 
recording  an  unsustained  opinion  on  this  point,  I  cannot 
but  hope  that  the  missionaries  will  adopt  the  Government 
letter.     A  point  of  philology  is  surely  not  so   important  to 
their  great  objects  as  the  use  of  a  character  generally  under- 
stood throughout  the  province  by  all  educated  Sindfs,  except 
the  strictly  mercantile  class,  who  steadily  refuse  to  receive 
any  character  but  their  own.     Without  fighting  the  philo- 
logical battle,  I  may  confidently  assert  that  the  Arabic-Sindi 
«  so  understood,  is  day  by  day  becoming  more  firmly  rooted, 
and  that  the  Urdu-Sindi  is  comparatively  illegible  to  natives, 
even  in  Dr.  Trumpp's  admirably  clear  type.     Under  these 
circumstances,  to  revert  to  my  starting-point,  it  is  deferen- 
tially submitted  that  a  collection  of  all  original,  semi-original, 
and  popular  traditional  literature  in  Sind,  in  the  revived  and 
recognised  character,  will  be  more  valuable  to  the  student 
of  the  Sindi  language,  and  more  acceptable  to  the  province 
itself,  than  educational  translations,  however  well  executed 
and  useful.     But  early  measures  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
these  traditions,  for  they  are  liable  to  deterioration  under  the 
influence  of  Western  civilisation.     It  is  not  intended  that 
education  should  relax  a  jot,  or  make  way  for  these  revivals ; 
only  that  it  should  not  throw  them  into  too  cold  a  shadow, 
when  sunlight  is  required.^ 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  learn  that  Government  sanction  has  been  ^vcn 
to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Trumpp's  valuable  Sindi  collections.  Had  these 
appeared  before  the  results  above  noted  had  been  obtained,  my  humble  advo- 
cacy would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  been  offered  on  behalf  of  the  "  Arabic- 
Sindi."  As  it  is,  I  see  no  cause  to  modify  the  opinion  recorded.  Under  any 
circumstances,  the  people  themselves  should  be  the  best  judges  of  their  own 
alphabet,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  allowed  to  confirm  or  modify  the  choice  hereto- 
fore made. 
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To  conclude.  A  recent  exploration  on  the  Mekr4n  coast 
caused  me  to  make  inquiries  on  the  scenery  of  the  little 
drama  of  S4swl  and  Punhu.  By  one  I  was  informed  that 
the  lovers'  resting  place  is  in  the  "Pubbuni"  pass  of  the 
hills  dividing  Sind  from  Beyla;  by  another  that  it  is  at 
Mount  Phir,  some  miles  to  the  westward.  The  former  notion 
is  that  commonly  received.  The  pass  is  now  little  frequented^ 
owing  to  its  many  difficulties,  and  the  vicinity,  both  north 
and  south,  of  simple  routes.  The  legend  seems  just  as  well 
known  in  Beyla  as  in  Sind« 
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Art.  IY. — On  the  Agricultural,  Commercial,  Financial,  and 
Military  Statiatics  of  Ceylon.    By  E.  B.  Power,  Esq. 

[Read  2l8t  December,  1863.] 

The  following  brief  remarks  on  the  Agricultural  and  Com- 
mercial Statistics  of  Ceylon,  past  and  present,  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

First.  In  respect  to  the  present  great  staple  of  the  colony. 
In  1809,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Local  Government 
under  the  Dutch  regime,  the  production  of  coffee  in  the  island, 
both  for  consumption  and  export,  was  about  250,000  lbs. 
From  that  period  the  production  continued  steadily  to  in- 
crease ;  but  it  was  in  1836,  when  the  equalization  in  Eng- 
land of  the  duty  on  East  and  West  India  Coffee  took  place, 
that  European  capital  and  skill  were  brought  to  bear,  and 
that  to  a  large  extent,  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
berry.  Prior  to  the  equalization  of  the  duties,  the  import 
duty  on  Ceylon  coffee  in  England  had  been  9d.  per  lb.  In 
1836  the  duty  was  reduced  to  3d,  per  lb.,  or  28*.  per  cwt. ; 
and  as  the  demand  for  the  article  continued  undiminished, 
an  equal  rise  of  the  price  of  coffee  in  bond  simultaneously 
took  place,  the  price  to  the  consumer  remaining  much  as  be- 
fore, and  the  importer  reaping  the  benefit. 

The  quantity  of  coffee  exported  since  the  year  1838, — 
(at  which  year  the  interesting  statistical  information  anent 
Ceylon,  which  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  printed  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  of  March,  1840, 
page  145,  ends), — is  as  follows : — 

Year.  Quantity.  Year.  Quantity. 

1839...  40,668  cwt.       1842...  80,584  cwt. 
1840  ...  62,074  „        1843  ...  119,805 
,  1841  ...  68,206  „        1844  ...  94,847 


ft 
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r«t. 

a«n.st,. 

Yp»r. 

Qiianlity, 

1846  . 

.  133,95-  cwl. 

1864  . 

.  328,971  owl. 

184«  . 

.  178,603  „ 

1866  . 

.  407,621  „ 

1847 

.  173,892  „ 

1856  , 

.  440,819  „ 

1848  . 

.  293,221  „ 

1857  . 

.  602,266  „ 

1849  . 

.  280,010  „ 

1858  , 

.  544.507  „ 

1850  . 

.  373,593  „ 

1859  , 

.  589,778  „ 

1851  . 

.  278,473  „ 

1860  . 

.  630,132  „ 

1852  . 

.  349,957  ., 

18611. 

.  632,449  „ 

1853 

372,379  ,. 

An  export  duty  of  1«.  per  cwt.  U  levied  in  Ceylon. 

Coffee  land,'  and  land  sold  for  coffee,  consists  of  462,254 
scre»,  of  which,  probably,  132,000  acres  is  the  area  bearing 
*offee  lit  present.  Land  for  coffee  cultivation  is  put  up  to 
fiublic  competition  at  an  upset  price  of  £1  on  acre. 

Oinnaman. — In  the  paper  I  have  already  alluded  to, — (Pro- 
of Committee  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  March, 
1840,  page  145), — the  writer  enters  into  some  detail  in  reference 

the  then  state  of  the  Ceylon  cinnamon  trade ;  and  I  will  only 
therefore  remark  that  since  that  paper  was  written  all  the 
Govemnient  preserved  cinnamon  gardens  have  been  sold, 
with  the  exception  of  a  portion  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Colombo,  which  is  retained  by  Government,  and 
iiall  building  lots  from  which  arc  cxposc^^d  at  public  sale 
bom  time  to  time  as  the  requirements  of  the  public  demand. 
(The  only  duty  on  cinnamon  exported  from  Ceylon  is  2«.  per 

le  of  100  lbs,  net,  without  reference  to  quality.  There  is. 
1  apprehend,  little  doubt  but  that  Ceylon  still  produces  the 
finest  cinuamoD,  and  that  it  is  superior  in  flavour  to  both  the 
Malabar  and  Java  spice ;  but  the  increasing  consumption  of 

h  the  latter  demoastrutes  that  they  can  be  substituted  with 
st  for  the  finer  bark  of  Ceylon,     The  preserved  gardens 
>iirebased  from  Government  by  private  individuals  are,  takc?ii 

a  whole,  in  excellent  condition.  Magnificent  samples  of 
iinnamun,  of  the  three  qualities,  were  exhibited  at  the  last 

itamutional  Exhibition  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  David  Smith, 

Koderane,  in  the  western  pro^Tnoe  of  Ceylon. 
'  DMkred  rnlae,  £I,fitlS,S3S. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  cinnamon  exported  from 
Ceylon  from  1838  to  the  end  of  1860  :— 

Year.       *     •*  Quantity.  Year.  Quantity. 

.  1838...  658,110  lbs.  1850  ...  733,781  lbs. 

1839  ...  398,198  „  1851  ...  644,857 

1840  ...  596,592  „  1852  ...  508,491 

1841  ...  389,373  „  1853  ...  427,666 

1842  ...  317,919  „  1854  ...  956,280 

1843  ...  121,145  „  1855  ...  784,284 

1844  ...  662,704  „  1856  ...  877,547 

1845  ...1,057,841  „  1857  ...  887,959 
"1846  ...  408,211  „  1858  ...  750,744 

1847  ...  401,656  „        1859  ...  879,361 

1848  ...*  447,369  „        1860  ...  675,155 

1849  ...  491,687  „ 

The  land  under  cinnamon  cultivation  is  about  14,400  acres. 

Cocoa-nut  Oil. — ^The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this' 
article  of  export  illustrates  the  beneficial  results  of  the  action 
of  Government  in -a  tropical  and  recent  agricultural  colony 
(for  prior  to  1830  Ceylon  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  military 
post  of  importance),  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  introducing  new 
articles  of  export.. 

The  Local  Government  of  the  day  imported  a  steam  engine 
from  England,  manufactured  the  oil  in  Colombo,  and  consigned 
it  to  London,  to  the  island  agent,  where  it  was  sold  and 
brought  to  the  credit  of  the  Government.  In  1831,  Governor 
Sir  R.  Wilmot  Horton  directed  that  the  account  sales  of  the 
oil  should  be  duly  published  in  the  Government  Gazette,  with 
a  note,  that  the  engine,  etc.,  wfere  for  sale.  A  highly  respect- 
able firm  purchased  the  engine,  etc.,  and  from  that  period 
commenced  the  export  of  cocoa-nut  oil  by  private  individuals, 
which  has  reached  so  high  a  figure  at  the  present  time. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  cocoa-nut  oil  exported 
from  Ceylon  since  1838  up  to  1860,  both  years  inclusive. 

Year.  Quantity.  Year.  Quantity. 

1838  ...  638,677  galls.      1841  ...  475,742  galls. 

1839  ...  242,680  „        1842  ...  321,966 

1840  ...  357,543  „       1843  ...  475,967 
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Teat.  Quimdlv.  Y&it.  Quimtilj-. 

1844  ...  726,200  galls.      1853  ...  749,028  galls. 
1846  ...  443,301  „       1854  .,,1,035,974  „ 

1846  ...  282,186  „       1855  ...  1,059,272  „  . 

1847  ...  123,981  „       1856  ...  1,046,326  ,. 

1845  ...  197,851  „       1867  ...li079,258  „ 

1849  ...  311,526  „  1858  ...  777,161  ,. 

1850  ...  513,279  „  1859  ...  1.188,637  „ 

1851  ...  407,960  „  1860  ...1,549.088  „ 

1852  ...  443,699  „ 

The  export  duty  levied  in  Ceylon  is  7^d.  per  cVt. 

66,000  acres  of  land  have  been  sold  for  pocoa-nut  cultivQ- 

)ii.  The  present  area  of  land  under  cocoa-nut  cultivation 
is,  probably,  about  129,000  acres. 

Rice. — About  400,000  acres  of  land  ia  under  rice  cultiva- 
tion, perhaps  more ;  but  the  island  does  not  yield,  by  any 
means,  tht<  quantity  required  by  its  inhabitants  and  immi- 
groots,  and  is  a  large  Lmportci'  from  Continental  India,  etc.   It 

to  be  hoped  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  good-  effects  of  recent 
loeal  legislation,  enforcing  former  native  customs,  in  regard 
to  the  irrigation  of  rice  ticlda,  will  become  manifest,  by  a 
larger  area  of  land  being  under  rice  cultivation  than  is  at 
ipresent  the  case. 

CoHon. — There  are  no  cotton  eatatea  in  the  island :  a  por 
tion  of  the  samples  of  cotton  sent  to  the  late  International 
Exhibition  were  from  small  patches  of  land  in  which  cotton 
had  been  sown  by  European  gentlemen  as  an  experiment;  the 
remainder  of  the  samples  sent  were  grown  by  the  natives  on  • 
their  ehfyiies,  or  high  and  dry  lands.  Mr.  Wankl}Ti,  of  the 
Cotton  Supply  Association,  valued  the  samples  sent  as  fol- 

iwa ; — No.  1.  Like  good  strong  New  Orleans,   worth  from 
L  to  13rf.  per  lb.     No.  2.  Not  good  colour,  but  strong, 
rorth  12d,  por  lb.     No.  3,  Short,  weak,  and  course,  worth 
from  1U</.  to  lid.  per  lb. 

The  Mtton,  which  I  perceive  ha«  been  lately  reported  in  a 
printed  paper  as  being  the  produce  of  Ceylon,  was  grown  in 
the  ilndraa  Presidency,  and  was  only  reshipped  from  Ceylon. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  native  cotton  was,  doubtless,  pro- 
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daoed  maBy  years  ago,  and  was  manofactared  into  native 
doth  in  the  island,  bot  not,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
exported.  Small  quantities  of  cotton  are  still  produced  in  the 
northern,  eastern,  and  north-west  provinoes,  and  are  manu- 
factured into  cloths.  The  importation  of  manufactured  goods 
of  late  years  from  England  has  led  to  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  the  cotton  grown  on  the  island,  and  the  quantity  of 
natiye  cotton  sold  is  so  small  that  no  fixed  price  can  be  named 
as  its  local  market  value. 

I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  if  a  few  cotton  estates  were 
opened  under  European  superintendence,  in  suitable  localities, 
and  if  prices  maintain  anything  like  the  present  standard,  the 
natives  would  cultivate  cotton  to  a  fiur  greater  extent  than 
they  do  at  present :  this  has  occurred  in  the.  case  of  native 
cofiee  cultivation  in  Ceylon. 

The  Gtovemment  of  Ceylon,  with  the  ready  sanction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  is  prepared  to  afford 
due  encouragement  to  persons  who  may  feel  disposed  to 
embark  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  At  present  there  exists 
no  actual  want  of  labour  in  the  colony  for  estate  purposes, 
drawn  from  the  continent  of  India ;  but,  individually,  I  hold 
the  opinion  that  Chinese  labour  would  answer  the  best  for 
cotton  cultivation  in  Ceylon.  I  mean  purely  agricultural 
labourers,  drawn  from  the  densely-populated  provinces  north 
of  Shanghai.  Considering  their  strength,  capacity  for  work, 
and  this  latter  of  a  continuoua  character,  Chinese  would  not 
be  found  expensive,  and  are,  in  my  opinion,  well  adapted,  as 
.  I  have  already  mentioned,  for  employment  in  the  cultivation 
of  cotton.  Chinese,  both  male  and  female,  have  been  intro- 
duced with  good  effect  into  British  Guiana  for  sugar  culti- 
vation. 

The  large  works  of  a  reproductive  character  which  ore 
being  carried  on  in  Continental  India  by  Government  and 
private  agency,  it  is  apprehended  will,  sooner  or  later,  dis- 
turb more  or  less  the  supply  of  labour  in  Ceylon  drawn  from 
India.^ 

^  There  are,  it  is  suppoAed,  UDwards  of  146,000  immigrants  employed  in  Ceylon, 
chiefly  on  the  coffee  estates.  The  rate  of  pay  Taries  from  7d.  to  9a.  a  day  for  an 
able-bodied  man. 
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t  f^naneial  Position  of  the  Colony. — The  revenue  of  Ceylon 
&861)  was  £751,997;  the  expenditure  (18G1J  amounted  to 
^654,989.  The  only  public  debt  is  £100,000,  which  was 
hiiaod  to  pay  off  the  old  Ceylon  railway,  and  payable  in 
A  further  sum  of  £250,000,  being  tho  first  iiistal- 
t  of  £1,000,000,  which  her  Majesty's  Government  have 
ictioned  being  raised,  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  railway 
purposes  within  the  island,  has  just  been  borrowed :  a  high 
rate  of  premium  having  been  given  by  the  applicants,  the 
debt  ifl  redeemable  within  fifteen  years.  The  export  duties 
levied  in  the  island  have  been  reimposod,  to  meet  the  interest 
of  the  loan,  and  their  amount  is  kept  distinct  from  the  general 
vjBveDue  of  the  colony. 

I  At  preeent  the  colony  pay^  £100,536  towards  its  military 
inditure;  and,  from  the  statement  made  by  the  Under 
Bretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  the  House  of  Commons 
i  March  last,  it  would  appear  to  bo  the  intention  of  her 
Eajesty's  Government  to  call  upon  the  colony  to  contribute 
a  further  sum  for  military  establishments.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
when  tim  additional  charge  is  imposed,  the  required  steps 
will  bo  taken  to  reduce  the  heavy  and,  what  I  have  heard 
admitted  by  military  men  of  experience,  unnecessary  charges 
for  the  island  military'  staff,  and  to  place  the  whole  military 
expenditure  under  the  control  of  the  Local  Government,  who, 
vhile  acting  with  due  liberality  to  her  Majesty's  troops, 
would  prune  all  unnecessary  charges.  The  present  military 
fitroe  consists  only  oi'  one  European  regiment,  one  Jlalay  rifle 
md  a  few  Royal  Artillerymen,  while  nearly  the 
ne  staff  is  retained  as  when  the  military  force  in  tho  colony 
IDsisted  oifour  European  regiments,  and  more  native  troops. 
u  major-general  and  staff,  with  an  adjutant -general,  and 
termaster- general,  etc.,  can  surely  not  be  required  with 
\  force  of  only  two  regiments ;  the  senior  colonel  in  the 
land  could  command  these  few  troops,  and  a  considerable 
legitimate  saving  would  follow.  Again,  the  charges 
rolvwl  in  keeping  np  the  fortifications  of  the  towns  are 
tderoble.  To  man  effectively  the  very  extensive  forti- 
inB  of  Colombo  Hlone,  would  require  probably  treble  the 
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whole  existing  military  force  in  the  island!  If  authority 
were  given  to  the  Local  Government  to  remove  the  present 
fortifications,  substituting  in  their  stead  one  or  more  bat- 
teries, to  be  mounted  with  Armstrong  guns,  such  guns,  as 
the  shore  is  very  rocky,  with  a  high  surf,  might  be  expected 
to  do  good  service  against  a  hostile  squadron ;  while  the  sale 
of  the  site  and  debris  of  the  existing  huge  fortifications  of 
Colombo— constructed  by  the  Dutch,  doubtless  to  protect 
themselves  from  an  internal  enemy,  the  Kandyans  being 
then  an  independent  nation — would  yield  a  considerable  sum 
to  the  local  treasury,  and  their  removal  would  add  much  to 
the  salubrity  of  Colombo,  and  be  of  considerable  advantage 
to  its  greatly  increasing  trade. 

In  regard  to  the  fortifications  of  Trincomalee,  I  would 
submit  that  the  cost  of  their  repair,  etc.,  should  be  viewed  as 
an  Imperial  question,  as  they  are  required  for  the  safety  of 
her  Majesty's,  dockyard,  and  other  naval  establishments  at 
that  magnificent  port  (one  of  Lord  Nelson's  principal  har- 
bours of  the  world).  Many  years  ago,  it  was  recommended 
by  the  then  Governor  of  Ceylon,  Sir  R.  Wilmot  Horton,  and 
the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  Sir  John 
Gore,  that  Trincomalee  should  be  garrisoned  by  marines,  to 
be  relieved,  from  time  to  time,  by  marines  of  the  men-of-war 
on  the  station :  this  plan  is,  I  would  submit,  worthy  of  present 
consideration.  In  regard  to  the  harbour  on  the  south  of  the 
island,  called  Point  de  Galle,  towards  the  close  of  last  year  a 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  London  Times,  signed 
"  A  Bengalee,"  stating  that  enormous  sums  have  been  spent 
by  the  Local  Government  on  this  harbour.  To  my  personal 
knowledge,  this  is  a  complete  error;  and  it  may  be  conve- 
nient if  I  mention  the  correct  state  of  the  case.  It  would 
appear,  from  Parliamentary  papers  that  have  been  lately 
printed,  relative  to  the  improvement  of  Galle  harbour,  that 
the  subject  is  at  present  imder  the  consideration  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government ;  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
being  prepared,  if  the  Treasury  concur  in  his  Grace's  views, 
to  propose  to  the  local  legislature  a  vote  for  an  outlay  not 
exceeding  £25,000  for  the  improvement  of  Gblle  harbour. 
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the  amount  to  be  raised  by  loan,  and  to  be  repaid  by  addi- 
I  tiunal  tonnage  dues.  The  Governor  baa  strongly  pressed  tbe 
rabjwt  on  the  attention  of  tbe  home  authorities.  His  Excel- 
lency states  in  his  published  despatch  to  the  Colonial  Depart- 
I  mciit,  that  the  addition  of  u  safe  and  commodious  harbour 
I  only  U  needed  to  make  Gallu  the  moat  important  port  in  the 
1  Indian  Seas.  In  the  letter  above  alluded  to  of  "  Bengalee," 
I  I  gather  that,  while  he  takes  a  couleiir  de  roue  view  of  Bey- 
I  pore,  aa  a  port  of  call  in  preference  to  Qalle,  he  still  admits 
1  that  it  is  exposed  to  a  heavy  surf,  although  not  so  bad  as  that 
I  experienced  at  Madras, 

As  I  am  under  the  Impression  that  it  is  an  admitted  fact 
I  that  Ceylon  is  far  more  salubrious  than  tbe  continent  of 
[  India,  so  much  so,  that  several  of  the  home  life  assurance 
I  companies  (no  mean  authorities)  have  reduced  the  extra 
I  premia  on  the  lives  of  residents  in  that  colony; — looking  at 
I  the  admirable  roads,  far  better  than  those  on  the  noighbour- 
I  iug  continent,  indeed,  as  good  as  any  in  Europe,  which  oon- 
neot  the  temperate  climate  of  the  interior  with  the  sea  coast ; 
looking  also  at  the  railroad  between  Colombo  and  Eandy. 
now  in  course  of  construction,  and  at  the  electric  talegruph 
connecting  Ceylon  with  all  India, — the  proposition  submitted 
some  years  ago  by  a  former  governor  of  Ceylou  {Sir.   R. 

IWilmot  Horton)  to  the  Home  Government  of  the  day,  i.e., 
that  from  the  known  salubrity  of  Ceylon,  especially  that  part 
which  is  known  as  the  Mountain  Zone  (Kandy  and  Nowera 
£llia,  the  latter  station  being  about  6,200  foot  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  with  a  very  low  range  of  the  thermometer), 
the  island  would  servo  as  an  admirable  dep6t  for  two  or  three 
iCurupcaii  regiments  for  the  Indian  establishment,  to  be  main- 
tained, of  course,  at  the  cost  of  the  Indian  Government,  and 
ready  to  move  down  at  any  moment  to  the  seaports  of  Co- 
lombo or  Gidlc,  the  latter  being  the  great  "  port  of  call"  for 
all  Btaamcrs  in  the  eastern  seas, — is  well  worthy  the  present 
oonaideration  of  the  proper  authorities.  I  may  venture  to 
add,  that,  putting  aside  the  great  advance  in  prosperity  of 
ICeyloo,  its  geographical  position,  its  truly  magnificent  bar- 
Ibntr  of  Trincomaleo,  and  tbe  inoffensive  and  loyal  character 
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of  its  population, — the  latter  fairly  tested  by  a  former  gOTemor* 
(Sir  H.  G.  Ward)  being  able  to  dispense  with  nearly  all  the 
European  troops  in  the  island,  and  to  send  them  to  Bengal 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian  disturbances — Ceylon  may 
fairly  be  considered  one  of  the  chief  keys  of  our  Tndian 
Empire.  Again,  as  it  is  stated  in  a  most  interesting  article 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Friend  of  India,  headed  "  The  Sole 
Military  Highway  to  India,"  at  Ceylon  all  the  iuTalids^ 
of  our  force  in  the  East  might  be  periodically  collected  and 
despatched  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  time  to  time,  a  course 
which  would  save  many  yaluable  liyes,  representing  so  much 
money,  to  the  army. 

As  Mr.  C.  Forte^cue,  with  much  truth,  stated  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  proposal  of  annexing  Ceylon 
to  Continental  India  has  caused  alarm  in  the  colony,  and 
justly  so.  Ceylon  has  hitherto  been  foremost  in  the  East,  as 
regards  liberality  and  progress, — she  has  had  for  many  years 
an  open  council,  and  welcomed  the  arrival  of  European  plan* 
Utm  to  dovclope  her  resources,  and  thereby  benefit  all  classes. 
AtUiT  ymm  of  close  monopoly,  the  GoTemmoit  of  British 
In/lla  is  folkiwing,  in  many  particulars,  the  example  oT 
(Uryhtti ;  and  it  would  be  most  imfair  to  hand  over  this  now 
fl/Hirinhiri^  cjAony  to  be  a  mere  "apanage"  of  the  huge 
lutliati  Krripirc;;  its  vital  interests  to  be,  possibly,  neglected, 
srni/lAt  this  UKfre  absorbing  demands  of  Continental  India. 
Titfr  native;  inhabitants  and  European  colonists  have  reason  to 
im  (i(/ttU:tiUA  with  the  rule  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
^UpUm'um,  and  have  no  wish  for  a  change  of  home  masters. 
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Art.  V. — Contributiont  to  a  Knowledge  of  lie  Fedic  T/ieogony 
and  Mylhologfj.     By  J.  Mcih,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

[Bead  ISiL  January,  1364.] 

Ik  the  fourth  volurae  of  my  Sanskrit  Texts  I  have  col- 
lected the  principal  passages  of  the  Vedic  Hjtudb  which  refer 
to  the  origin  of  the  universe,  and  to  the  characters  of  the 
gods  Hiranyagarbha,  VisTakarman,  Viabiiu,  Rudra,  and  the 
goddiCss  Ambits ;  and  have  compared  the  rcpreaentatioos 
there  given  of  these  deities  with  the  later  stories  and  specu- 
lations on  the  same  subjects  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Br&hmanas,  and  in  the  mythological  poems  of  a  more  modern 
date.  In  the  coarse  of  these  researches,  I  have  also  intro- 
duced occasional  notices  of  some  of  the  other  Yedic  deities, 
soch  as  AdiU,  Indra,  Varuna,  etc. 

In  the  present  and  some  following  papers,  I  propose  to 
giTe  a  further  account  of  the  cosmogony,  mythology,  and 
religious  ideas  of  the  Rig  Veda,'  and  to  compare  these  occa- 
nonttlly  with  the  corresponding  conceptions  of  the  early 
Oneks. 

To  a  simple  mind  reflecting,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
on  the  origin  of  all  things,  various  solutions  of  the  mystery 
might  naturally  present  themGolves,  Sometimes  the  pro- 
daction  of  the  esieting  universe  would  be  ascribed  to  physi- 
cal, and  at  other  times  to  spiritual,  powers.  On  the  one 
hand,  tlie  various  changes  which  are  constantly  in  progress 

)  Tbif  snbjoct  hu  been  already  IreBtcd  bj  Vmie/ear  Rolh  in  liia  dtsertatioo  on 
"Thf  Eigb»t  God»  uf  tho  Arion  mctB,"  io  the  Jonnial  of  the  Gennan  Oriental 
doturtjr,  VI.  67  S. ;  bj  the  «nme  nriter,  mid  hj  Profcnor  Wbitnej  in  the  Junntal 
of  tltt  American  Oriental  Societj-,  iiL  291  tt.,  and  331  ff. ;  bf  Fnifenor  Both  in 
iIh  Jonniil  aftbe  Gennan Orivntal  Sovic tr,  vii,  607 ff.;  I)y  Pnifmaor  HuHiUler 
in  tba  OiTord  F.tsaya  for  1856.  and  in  his  History  of  Anc.  SobbV,  Lit.  pp.  (31  ff. : 
br  Profenut  "Wilson  in  Ihe  Pralhi'a  to  the  thre*  rola.  of  hU  tnuwlation  of  tic 
Itic  Teda;  by  If.  Laniloii  in  his  nota  to  his  French  tnuislntton  of  the  Bij 
Tm*  :  by  Frofcaoi  WeW,  nnd  by  Drt.  Eobn  uid  BiiUer,  etc  sic. 
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in  all  the  departments  of  nature  might  have  suggested  the 
notion  of  the  world  having  gradually  arisen  out  of  nothing, 
or  out  of  a  pre-existing  chaos.   Such  an  idea  of  the  spontaneous 
eTolution  of  all  things  out  of  a  primeval  principle,  or  out  of  un- 
developed matter,  called  Frakrti,  became  at  a  later  period  the 
foundation  of  the  S&nkhya  philosophy.    Again,  the  mode  in 
which,  in  the  early  morning,  light  emerges  slowly  out  of  dark- 
ness, and  objects  previously  undistinguishable  assume  by  degrees 
a  distinct  form  and  colour,  might  easily  have  led  to  the  con- 
ception of  night  being  the  origin  of  all  things.     And,  in  fact, 
this  idea  of  the  universe  having  sprung  out  of  darkness  and 
chaos  is  the  doctrine  of  one  of  the  later  hymns  of  the  R.  Y. 
(x.  129).     On  the  other  hand,  our  daily  experience  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  every  thing  which  exists  must  have 
had  a  maker,  and  the  great  majority  of  men  are  impelled 
by  a  natural  instinct  to  create  other  beings  after  their  own 
image,  but  endowed  with  superior  powers,  to  whose  conscious 
agency,  rather  than  to  the  working  of  a  blind  necessity,  they 
are  disposed  to  ascribe  the  production  of  the  world.     In  this 
stage  of  thought,  however,  before  the  mind  had  risen  to  the 
conception  of  one  supreme  creator  and  governor  of  all  things, 
the  different  departments  of  nature  were  apportioned  be- 
tween different  gods,  each  of  whom  was  imagined  to  preside 
over  his  own  especial  domain.      But  these  domains  were 
imperfectly  defined;   one  was   confused  with  another,  and 
might  thus  be  subject,  in  part,  to  the  rule  of  more  than  one 
deity;  or,  according  to  the  diverse  relations  or  aspects  in 
which  they  were  regarded,  these  several  provinces  of  the 
creation  might  be  subdivided  among  distinct  divinities,  or 
varying  forms  of  the  same  divinity.     These  remarks  might 
be  illustrated  by  numerous  instances  drawn  from  the  Vedic 
mythology.     In  considering  the  literary  productions  of  this 
same  period,  we  further  find  that  as  yet  the  difference  be- 
tween mind  and  matter  was  but  imperfectly  conceived,  and 
that,  although,  in  some  cases,  the  distinction  between  any 
particular  province  of  nature  and  the  deity  who  was  supposed 
to  preside  over  it  was  clearly  discerned,  yet  in  other  cases  the 
two  things  were  confoimded,  and  the  same  visible  object  was 
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at  different  times  regarded  tn  different  llgdta,  as  being  either 
a  portion  of  tho  inanimate  universe,  or  an  animated  being, 
Thua,  in  the  Vedic  hymna,  the  sun,  the  sky,  and  the  earth, 
are  looked  upon  sooietimee  as  natural  objects  governed  by  piir- 
ticular  gods,  and  sometimes  as  themselves  gods  who  generate 
and  control  other  beings. 

The  varieties  and  discrepancies  which  are  in  this  way 
incident  to  all  nature- worship,  are,  in  the  case  of  the  Tedic 
mythology,  augmented  by  the  number  of  the  poets  by  whom 
it  TFas  created,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  uon- 
tioued  in  proeese  of  formation. 

The  Rig  Veda  consists  of  more  than  a  thousand  hymns, 
cmnposod  by  successive  gonerationa  of  poets  during  a  period 
of  many  centuries.  In  these  songs  the  authors  gave  espres- 
Bion  not  only  to  the  notions  of  the  supernatural  world  which 
tiiey  had  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  but  also  to  their 
own  new  conceptions.  In  that  early  ago  the  imaginations 
of  men  were  peculiarly  open  to  impressiona  from  without ; 
and  in  a  conntry  like  India,  where  tho  phenomena  of  nature 
are  often  of  the  most  striking  description,  each  spectators 
could  not  fail  to  be  overpowered  by  thoir  influence.  The 
creative  faculties  of  the  poets  were  thus  stimulated  to  the 
highest  pitch.  They  saw  everywhere  the  presence  and  agency 
of  divine  powers.  Day  and  night,  heaven  and  earth,  rain, 
sunshine,  all  the  parts  of  space,  and  all  the  elements,  were 
eevcrally  governed  by  their  own  deities,  whose  characters 
corresponded  with  those  of  the  physical  operations  or  up- 
poomnces  which  they  represented.  In  the  hymns  composed 
ander  the  influence  of  any  grand  phenomena,  the  authors 
would  naturally  ascribe  a  peculiar  or  exclusive  ijnportanco 
to  the  deities  by  whoso  action  these  appeared  to  have  been 
produced.  Other  poets  might  attribute  the  same  natural 
sppearances  to  the  agency  of  other  deities,  whose  greatness 
they  would  in  consequence  extol ;  while  others  again  would 
adopt  in  preference  the  service  of  some  other  god  whose 
vorldng  they  seemed  to  witness  in  some  other  domain. 
In  this  way,  while  the  same  traditional  divinities  were 
adoiowlodged    by   all,   the  power,   dignity,   and    functions 
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of  each  particular  god  might  be  differently  estimated  by 
different  poets,  or  perhaps  by  the  same  poet,  according  to 
the  external  influences  by  which  he  was  inspired  on  each 
occasion.  And  it  might  even  happen  that  some  deity  who 
had  formerly  remained  obscure,  would,  by  the  genius  of  a  new 
poet  devoted  to  his  worship,  be  brought  out  into  greater  pro- 
minence. In  such  circumstances  it  need  not  surprise  us  if  we 
find  one  particular  power  or  deity  in  one  place  put  above, 
and  in  another  place  subordinated  to,  some  other  god ;  some- 
times regarded  as  the  creator,  and  sometimes  as  the  created. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  first  Yedic  divinities  to 
which  I  shall  refer,  viz.,  Heaven  and  Earth. 

I 

I.  Dyaus  and  PrthtvL 

In  addition  to  numerous  detached  verses  in  which  Heaven 
and  Earth  (Dyaus  and  Frthivi)  are  introduced  among  other 
divinities,  are  invited  to  attend  religious  rites,  and  sup- 
plicated for  different  blessings,  there  are  several  hymns 
(such  as  i.  159 ;  i.  160 ;  i.  185  ;  iv.  56 ;  vi.  70 ;  and  vii.  63,) 
which  are  specially  devoted  to  their  honour.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  way  in  which  they  are  addressed,  I  subjoin  a  transla- 
tion (very  imperfect,  I  fear,)  of  the  159th  and  part  of  the 
IGOth  hymn  of  the  first  book  : — 

i.  159  (1).  "At  the  sacrifices  I  worship  with  offerings 
Heaven  and  Earth,  the  promoters  of  righteousness,  the  great, 
the  wise,  the  energetic,  who,  having  gods  for  their  o&pring, 
thus  lavish,  with  the  gods,  the  choicest  blessings,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  hymn. 

(2).  "  With  my  invocations  I  celebrate  the  thought  of  the 
beneficent  Father,  and  that  mighty  sovereign  power  of  the 
Mother.  The  prolific  Parents  have  made  all  creatures,  and 
through  their  favours  (have  conferred)  wide  immortality  on 
their  ofispring. 

(3),  "  Those  skilful  energetic  sons  (the  gods  ?)  destined  the 
groat  Parents  for  the  first  adoration.  Through  the  support 
both  of  the  stationary  and  moving  world,  ye  two  preserve 
fixed  the  jiositian  of  your  unswerving  son  (the  sun  P). 
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(4).  "These  wise  and  ekiirul  bem^  (the  gods  ?)  have  cre- 
ated (?)  the  kindred  twins  sprung  from  the  same  womb,  and 
cocupyiog  the  same  abode.  The  brilliant  eagea  stretch  in 
the  sky  and  in  the  atmosphere  an  ever-renewed  web. 

(5).  "That  deeirabie  woaltli  we  to-day  ask  through  the 
energy  of  the  divine  Savitr :  confer  on  us,  0  Heaven  and 
Earth,  through  your  good  will,  wealth  with  gooda,  and 
bandreds  of  cows." 

i,  160  (1).  "The  brilliant  god,  the  ami,  by  a  fixed  ordinance, 
moves  between  these  two, — the  Heaven  and  Earth, — which 
are  auspit^ious  to  all,  regular  susl^iners  of  the  sage  (the  sun?) 
of  the  firmament,  well-bom,  the  two  hemispheres. 

(2),  "Widely  expanded,  vast,  unwearied,  the  Father  and 
the  Mother  preserve  all  creatures.  The  two  worlds  are  de- 
fiant, and,  as  it  were,  embodied,  when  the  Father  invested 
Ihem  with  forms. 

(4).  "He  was  the  most  skilful  of  the  skilfol  gods  who  pro- 
duced these  two  worlds  which  are  auspicious  to  all,  who, 
desiring  to  create  an  excellent  work,  meted  out  these  regions 
and  sustained  them  bj'  un decaying  supports. 

(5).  "  Being  lauded,  may  the  mighty  Heaven  and  Earth 
bestow  on  na  great  renown  and  power,"  etc. 

In  the  hymns  Heaven  and  Earth  are  characterized  by  a 
profosion  of  epithets,  not  only  such  as  arc  suggested  by  their 
Tuious  physical  characteristics,  as  vastness,  breadth,  profun- 
dity, productiveness  (i.  160, 2  ;  i.  185,  7  ;  iv.  56, 3 ;  vi.  70,  1, 
fi) ;  but  also  by  such  as  are  of  a  moral  or  spiritual  nature,  as 
innocuous  or  beneficent,  promoters  of  righteousness,  omm- 
«aent  (i.  159,  1  f. ;  i.  160,  1 ;  iv.  56,  2 ;  vi.  70,  6).  The 
two  together  are  styled  parents,  pt'tarA  (as  in  i.  159,  3 ;  iiL 
3,  11 ;  vii.  5.3,  2 ;  x.  65.  8),  or  mAlard  (as  in  ix.  85,  12 ;  x. 
1,  7 ;  X.  '45,  3 ; '  X.  64, 14).  In  other  passages  the  Heaven  is 
•eparately  styled  father,  and  the  Earth  mother'  (as  in  B.V. 

'  Hen  ikwj  ore  mppUcnled  to  pirMrvc  the  wonhipper  nnloss.    Id  R.T.  n. 
IT,  T,  tltef  orr  cnilcd  MiIMrd  yaM  rtfy,  "the  great  parenU  of  Bacrificc." 
■  Th«  qipi'lUtloD  of  mnCher  ii  naluraltj  applied  to  the  eurth,  u  the  sourae 
>Bt  •hkh  >ll  VFgetsblfl  prudacti  iprtng,  as  well  u  tlie  hams  of  all  Wring  crea- 
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i  89,  4;  L  90,  7;  L  159,  2;  L  160,  2;^  L  185,  11;  v.  42, 
16 ;  ▼!.  51,  5 ;»  tL  70,  6  ;  vL  72,  2).  But  they  are  regarded 
m  the  parents  not  only  of  men,  bat  of  the  gods  also,  as 
appears  £rom  the  yarioos  texts  where  they  are  designated  hf 
the  epithet  detaputre,  "  having  gods  for  their  children"  (viz., 
in  L  106,  3;  L  159,  1 ;  i.  185,4;*  iv.  56,  2;  vL17,  7;  vii. 
53,  1;  T.  11,  9).  In  like  manner  it  is  said  (in  yiL  97,  8) 
that  *^  the  divine  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  parents  of  the  god, 
hare  augmented  Brhaspati  by  their  power ;"'  (in  viii.  50,  2) 
that  they  ''have  fSsishioned  the  self-resplendent  and  prolific 
(Indra)  for  energy  ;*'  and  (in  x.  2,  7)  they  are  described  as 
having,  in  conjunction  with  the  waters,  and  with  Tvashtr, 
Begotten  Agni.     And  in  various  passages  they  are  said  to 

foref.  Thii  is  remarked  bj  Lucretius,  '*De  Bentm  Natnn,"  in  tiiese  Una, 
V,  79Z  V.  :— 

«  Xam  neqne  de  caelo  cecidisse  animalia  poasont. 

Nee  terrestria  de  salsis  exisw  lacnnis : 

Linqidtar  ut  meriic  maUmum  nomen  adept* 

Terra  ntf  e  terra  quoniam  twmt  cmncta  areata^**  etc 
Aad  again,  V.  821  :— 

''  Cluan  etiam  atgue  etiam  maiemum  nomen  adept* 

Terra  tenet  merito^  cponiam  genus  ipsa  creaTit 

Ilomanum  atqne  animal  prope  certo  tempore  fiidit,"  ete. 
And,  in  iUiutration  of  the  idea  that  tne  Hearen  is  the  fiither  of  all  things,  I  maj 
qtuiie  bis  words,  ii.  991  : — 

'*  Denioue  csclesti  snmus  omnes  semine  oriundi : 

(JmnwuM  ilU  idem  pater  e$t^  unde  alma  liquentis 

Umoris  gnttas  mater  cum  terra  reeepit^ 

Feta  parit  nitidas  fmges  arbnstaque  laeta 

£t  genus  humanum,"  etc. 
And  ii.  998  :— 

*'  Qua  propter  merito  matemum  nomen  adepta  eat, 

Cedit  item  retro  de  terra  quod  fiiit  ante. 

In  terras,  et  ouod  missumst  ex  etheris  oris 

Id  rursum  ca;li  rellatum  templa  rcceptant.'* 
86©  abw  V.  799  :— 

**  Quo  minus  est  mirum,  si  tum  sunt  plura  coorta 

Kt  majora,  noT&  teilure  atque  athere  adnlta,'*  etc. 
lHj  attrition  was  drawn  to  these  passages  by  finding  them  refened  to  in  Pro- 
toor  Hellar's  '*  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic,"  pp.  236,  247,  and  276.  On  the 
■ame  subject  a  recent  French  writer  remarks :  "  Cent  mythologies  sont  fondles 
mr  1«  miirisee  du  ciel  et  de  la  terre." — **  Essais  de  Cntique  Kebneuse,'*  par 
AltxfTt  li^ville,  p.  383.  The  Greek  poets  also,  as  Hesiod  fOpp.  561),  .Sschvlua 
(Prom.  90 ;  Kcptem  contra  Thebas,  16),  Euripides  (Hippol.  601)  ipoik  in  like 
Biaiin«'r  of  the  earth  being  the  uniTcrsal  mother. 

*  T\ni  words  of  the  original  here  are,  Dyaneh  pitah  Prthirt  Motor  adhru^ 
Agne  bhrdtar  Vaearo  mflattk  nak,  **  Father  Heaven,  innoxious  mother  Earth, 
brother  Agni,  Vasus,  be  gracious  to  us." 

'  In  verse  0  of  this  hymn  they  are  called/ant^frl,  '*  the  parents.*' 

*  In  iii.  63,  Tf  and  iv.  2,  16,  the  Angirasas  are  said  to  be  dimugNcfrdA,  sons  of 
Dyatts* 
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luve  made  and  to  snfttain  all  creatures  (as  ia  i.  159,  2 ;  i. 
160,  2  ;  i.  185, 1),  and  even  to  support  "  the  mighty  gods" 
(iii.  H  8).' 

On  the  other  hand,  hoaven  and  earth  are  spoken  of  in 
other  places  os  themselves  created.  Thua  it  is  said  (i.  160, 
4;  iv.  S6,  3),  thai  he  who  prodaced  heaven  and  earth  muat , 
liave  liecn  the  most  skilful  artizan  of  all  the  gods.*  Again, 
Indra  is  dcscrihed  as  their  creator  (>-iii.  3fi,  4) ;  oa  having 
formed  (?)  them  (x.  29,  6) ;  as  having  generated  from  lus  own 
body  the  father  and  the  mother  (by  which  heaven  and  earth 
appear  to  be  intended,  x.  54,  3) ;  as  having  bestowed  them  on 
hia  worshippers  (iii,  34,  8) ;  ns  sustaining  and  upholding 
Uiem  (iii.  32,  8 ;  vi.  17,  7 ;  x.  -55,  1) ;  as  grasping  them  in 
jliis  Itond  (iii.  30,  5) ;  as  stretching  them  out  like  a  hide  (viii. 
i,  6).  The  some  deity  ia  elsewhere  (vi.  -iO,  1)  said  to  tran- 
SOKid  heaven  and  earth,  which  are  equal  to  only  a  half  of  the 
god;'  and  they  are  further  represented  us  submitting  to  his 
power  (vi  IS,  1-J) ;  os  following  him  as  a  chariot  wheel  a 
horse  (viii.  0,  38)  j  as  bowing  down  before  him  (i.  131,  1)  ;* 
as  trembling  from  fear  of  him  (iv.  17,  2;'  \i.  17,  9;  viii. 
86,  14) ;  as  beijig  disturbed  by  liis  greatness  (vii.  23,  3) ;  as 
■object  to  hia  dominion  (x.  89,  10).  The  creation  of  heaven 
and  earth  is  alao  aaeribed  to  other  deities,  as  to  Soma  and 

'  In  one  plftce  (vi.  50,  7),  the  waters  are  apoksu  of  u  raotbars  (Janifrl)  of  ult 
m  Hum  noveablo  unil  immoTeafaU.  Compare  the  piumga  from  the  ^atapnttia 
I  AwBUDa.  in  mj  farmn  anicla  in  thii  Jounul,  toL  n ,  pp.  3H  t. 

■  ■  Tbis[ihrueu,t)crtuipi,pnmiiri!jmeaDt  u  on  eulogy  of  the  hiuiton  and  i-arth, 
Blif  npnmnf- thnt  he  tnunt  linTe  heni  a  most  glorious  hnng  who  wutho  aalhorof 
#aaglMiatu  a  pioductiou  ■>  heavcD  and  earth  (ioa  S&viu^  on  ILV.,  l.  IGO,  1,  who 

■  aqv,  "  tlut  Mtine  in  the  prctioiu  venc  magnified  (he  henTen  and  onrth  by 
HlM^Bg  thdrton  the  «un,  the  poet  now  mnniifica  them  bj  (nailing  their  niakn'."] 
ViBnt  it  bIm  Bppeora  to  intiniale  that,  in  the  idea  at  the  writer,  the  heaven  and 
■'antb  tiac,  oftM  itll,  produced  br  looie  greater  beinr.  In  U.  17,  4,  it  b  rimi- 
BJkI^mU  that  "the  maker  nf  Indra  <ra»  b  muat  skilMaTUst." 

'  \a  rm.  99,  &,  it  is  snid :   "If,  Indra,  a  hundred  hearens  and  a  hundred 
«  were  thma,  a  thoaaand  nuu  could  not  equal  thee,  thunderer,  nor  both 
LwnUa  thj  natnre." 

*  Bmvea  (Djtiiu!)  ii  here  ttyl<d  amrali,  "  the  diiine,"  «s  »l»o  ia  iii.  fi3,  7. 

*  It  night  at  fint  eight  appear  u  if,  oecordiog  to  the  fourth  verse  of  this 
~  aa  (it.  1 7,  4),  the  Heaven.  Dyaua,  wiu  the  father  of  Indra  (see  PmCeiHir  Wil- 

^1  traiislatian,  Tol.  iii.  p.  ISI),     But  the  mvanins  wem»  to  be:  "The  HeBTCn 

E  wUmial  that  Ibj  father  wu  the  parent  at  ■  heroic  eon :  he  wua  n  mnst  skilful 
mriiat  whu  wuIb  Indra,  who  produevd  the  eelcstiol  thunderer,  unshaken,  as  the 
vorld  [cannot  bo  ihakeo)  from  Hj  place,"  Tbi»  is  confirmed  hy  Terse  1,  which 
«p  that  the  Heuvm  Dcknuwicdged  Indm's  power ;  imd  by  vorag  3,  whieh  repre- 
«ata  it  u  tmvbling  at  hii  hirth. 
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Pftahan  (ii.  40,  1);  to  Soma  (ix.  90,  1 ;  ix.  98,  9)  ;i  to 
Dh&tr  (x.  190,  3) ;  to  Hiranyagarbha  (x.  121,  9)  ;  they  are 
declared  to  have  received  their  shape  from  Tvashtr,  though 
themselves  parents  (x.  110,  9) ;  to  have  sprung  respectively 
from  the  head  and  the  feet  of  Purusha  (x.  90,  14) ;  and  to 
be  sustained  or  supported  by  Mitra  (iii.  59,  1),  by  Savitr 
(iv.  53,  2';  x.  149,  1),  by  Varuna  (vi.  70,  1;  vii.  86,  1; 
viii.  42,  1),  by  Indra  and  Soma  (vi.  72,  2),  by  Soma  (ix.  87, 
2),  by  Agni  (P  x.  31,  8),  and  fcy  Hiranyagarbha  (x.  121,  5). 
In  other  passages  we  encounter  various  speculations  about 
their  origin.  In  i.  185,  1,  the  perplexed  poet  asks,  "  Which 
of  these  two  was  the  first,^  and  which  the  last  P  How  have 
they  been  produced  P  Sages,  who  knows  P"  In  vii.  34,  2, 
the  waters  are  said  to  know  the  birthplace  of  heaven  and 
earth.  In  x.  31,  7,  the  Rishi  asks :  "  What  was  the  forest, 
what  was  the  tree,  from  which  they  fashioned  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  which  abide  undecaying  and  perpetual,  (whilst)  the 
days  and  former  dawns  have  disappeared  P"  This  question  is 
repeated  in  x.  81,  4  ;^  and  in  the  same  hymn  (verses  2  and  3) 
the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth  is  ascribed  to  the^ole  agency 
of  the  god  Visvakarman.*  In  x.  72,  which  will  be  referred 
to  further  on,  a  different  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of 
heaven  and  earth.  In  R.V.  x.  129,  1,  it  is  said  that  origin- 
ally there  was  "  nothing  either  non-existent  or  existent,  no 
atmosphere  or  sky  beyond  ;**  and  in  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  2,  2,  1  ff., 
it  is  declared,  that  "  formerly  nothing  existed,  neither  heaven, 
nor  atmosphere,  nor  earth,"  and  their  formation  is  described: 
^'  That,  being  non-existent,  thought  {mano  'kuruta),  '  Let  me 
become,'  *'  etc. 

It  is  a  conception  of  the  Greek,  as  well  as  of  the  oldest 
Indian,  mythology,  that  the  gods  were  sprung  from  Heaven 
and  Earth  (Ouranos  and  Ghda).  According  to  Hesiod  (Theog. 
116  ff.).  Chaos  first  came  into  existence;  then  arose  "the 

'  The  two  worlds,  rodatij  are  here  styled  devt^  "  diyine/'  and  fnAnavty  '*  de- 
jcended  from  Mann." 

*  l^p.  Br.,  xiT.  1,  2,  10,  Tyam  pfthivi  bh&tatya  prathatna-jd :  **  This  earth  is 
the  firstborn  of  created  things." 

>  See  also  the  Taitt.  fir.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  360,  where  the  answer  is  given,  **  Brahma 
was  the  forest,  firahma  was  that  tree." 

*  Bee  Sanskrit  Texts,  toI.  i?.,  pp.  4  ff. 
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Iroad-bofiomed  Earth,  the  firm  abode  of  all  thingg."  Heaven 
and  Earth  were  uot,  however,  according  to  Ki^siod,  coeval 
beings ;  for  "  the  Earth  produced  the  starry  Heaven  coex- 
teuaive  with  herself,  to  enrelope  her  on  every  part."  From 
these  two  sprang  Oceanoa,  Kronos,  the  Cyclopes,  Bheia,  and 
numerous  other  children  (vv.  132  tf.).  From  Kronos  and  Rheia 
again  were  produced  Zeus,  Poseidon,  Here,  and  other  deities 
{it.  4o3  ff.').  The  Indian  god  who  is  represented  in  the  Veda 
as  the  consort  of  the  Earth  ond  the  progenitor  of  the  gods, 
does  not,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  boar  the  same  name 
as  the  corresponding  divinity  among  the  Greeks,  but  is  called 
J)ifmi»,  or  Dyaush  pilar.  But  this  latter  name  is  in  it^  origin 
identical  with  Zeua,  or  2^U3  pater,  and  Jupiter,  or  Diospitcr, 
the  appellations  given  to  the  supreme  god  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bocaana,  whom  Hesiod  represents  as  the  grandson  of  Onranos. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  Ourancs  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  Indian  deity  Varuna,  who,  though  he  is  uot  considered 
as  the  progenitor  of  the  gods,  yet  coincides  with  Ouranos  in 
ropreecnting  the  sky. 

II.  The  Indian  Gods  Generally,  as  Represested  in 
THE  Ria  Veda. 

While  the  gods  are  in  some  passages  of  the  Rig  Veda 
lepresented  as  the  offspring  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  they  are  in 
other  places,  as  we  have  already  seen,  characterized  as  inde- 
pendent of  those  two  divinities,  and  even  as  their  creators. 
Before  proceeding  to  offer  some  description  of  the  powers, 
functions,  characters,  historj*,  and  mutual  relations  of  these 
Cities,  I  shall  give  some  account  of  the  general  conceptions 
eol«rtained  by  the  Vedic  poets  and  some  later  Indian  writers, 
regarding  their  origin,  duration,  numbers,  and  classes. 

The  following  classification  of  the  Vcdic  gods  is  adduced 
by  Y&ska  in  his  Nirukta,  (rii.  5)  as  being  that  given  by  the 
ancient  expositors  who  preceded  him :  "  There  are  three 
detties  according  t«  the  expounders  of  the  Veda  {Nairuktd^), 
rix.,  Agni,  whoso  place  is  on  the  oarth ;  VSyu,  or  Indra, 
,vho6c  place  is  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  SQrya  (the  sun), 
I  Comp.  Hom«r  Tl.  it.  167  ff. 
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whose  place  is  in  the  sky.^  These  deities  receive  severally 
many  appellations,  in  consequence  of  their  greatness,  or  of 
the  diversity  of  their  Amotions,  as  the  names  of  hotr,  adh- 
varyu,  brahman,  tulgdtr,  are  applftd  to  one  and  the  same 
person,  [according  to  the  particular  sacrificial  office  which 
he  happens  to  be  fulfilling."]  ^  Pursuing  the  triple  classifi- 
cation here  indicated,  Yaska  proceeds  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
work  to  divide  the  different  deities,  or  forms  of  the  same 
deities,  specified  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Naighantuka  or 
Vocabulary,  which  is  prefixed  to  his  work,  into  the  three 
orders  of  terrestrial  (Nirukta  vii.  14 — ^ix.  43),  intermediate 
or  atmospheric  (x.  1-xi.  50),  and  celestial  (xii.  1-46).  I  shall 
not  reproduce  these  Usts,  which  could  not  in  some  places  be 
thoroughly  understood  without  explanation,  as  they  include 
several  deities  whose  precise  character,  and  identification  with 
other  deities  are  disputed,  and  embrace  a  number  of  objects 
which  are  not  gods  at  all,  but  are  constructively  regarded  as 
•uch  from  their  being  addressed  in  the  hymns.' 

The  gods  are  spoken  of  in  various  texts  of  the  Brig  Yeda  as 
being  thirty-three  in  nimiber.  Thus  it  is  said  in  R.Y.  i.  34, 
11  :  "Come  hither,  N&satyas,  Asvins,  together  with  the 
thrice  eleven  gods,*  to  drink  our  nectar." 

>  Compare  R.V.  i.  168.  I. 

'  Thin  naiwa^c  is  quoted  more'at  len^h  in  "  Sanskrit  Texts,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  133  ff. 

•  The  allowing  is  the  manner  in  which  Yaska  classifies  the  hymns.  1  quote  the 
claimification  as  interesting,  though  unconnected  with  my  present  suhiect : — Hedi- 
ridiiu  (Nir.  vii.  1)  the  hymns,  or  portions  of  hymns,  devoted  to  the  praise  of  the  g^ods 
into  three  classes,  viz.,  (l)  those  m  which  the  gods  are  addressed  in  the  third  person 
§M  ttlwent,  OK  **  Indra  rules  over  heaven  and  earth,"  etc. ;  (2)  those  which  address 
tlicm  in  the  second  person  as  present,  such  as  **  0  Indra,  slay  thou  our  enemies," 
etc.  \  and  f3)  those  in  which  tne  author  speaks  in  the  first  person,  and  about  him- 
■elf.  Of  tnese  the  first  two  classes  are  the  most  numerous.  Again,  some  of  the 
hymns  are  merely  laudatory  (as,  "I  declare  the  valorous  deeds  of  Indra");  others 
contain  prayers,  not  praises,  as  "  may  I  see  clearly  with  my  eyes,  be  radiant  in 
my  face,  and  hear  distinctly  with  my  ears."  Ag^in,  there  are  imprecations,  as 
'*  may  I  die  to-day,  if  I  am  a  YatudhSna,"  etc.  Again,  a  particular  state  of 
things  if  dffMcribcd,  as  **  there  was  then  neither  death  nor  immortality."    Again, 


[x.  107.  10^ ;  and  in  the  same  way  in  the  hymn  to  Dice  gambling^  is  reprehended, 
und  agriculture  praised.  "  Thus  the  views  with  which  the  rishis  beheld  the 
bymni  were  very  various." 

*  That  is,  as  Sayana  explains,  those  included  in  the  three  classes,  consist- 
{ng  f!8eh  of  eleven  gods,  specified  in  the  verse  (i.  139.  11),  **  Ye  eleven  gods  who 
tust  ID  the  sky,"  etc. 
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faiii,  ill  i.  46,  2 :  "  Agni,  the  wise  gods  lend  an  ear  to 
their  worshipper.  God  with  the  ruddy  fil«ads,  who  loveat 
praittL-,  bring  hither  thoac  three  and  thirty," 

i.  139,  II.     "Ye  gods,  who  are  eleven  in  the  sky,  who  are 

I  eleven  on  earth,  and  who  in  your  glorj'  are  eleven  dwellers 

I  in  the  (atmospherio)  waters,  do  yc  welcome  this  oui-  offering," 

TiiL  28,  1.     "  May  the  three  over  thirty  gods  who  have 

visited  our  sacrificial  grass,  recognizo  us,  and  give  us  double,"* 

viii.  30,  2.     "  Ye  who  are  the  three  and  thirty  gods  wor- 

.  shipped  by  Manu,   when  thus  praisedj  ye  become  tho  de- 

Lstroyers  of  our  foes." 

■riii.  35,  3,     "  Asvins,  associated  with  all  the  thrice  eleven 
I,  with  tho  Waters,  tho  Mamte,  the  Bhrgns,  and  united 
^vitli  the  Dawn  and  the  Sun,  drink  the  Soma." 

tx.  92,  4.     "  0  pure  Soma,  all  these  gods,  thrice  eleven  in 
"  -number,  are  in  thy  secret,"  etc.* 

This  number  of  thirty-throe  goda  b  in  the  Satapatha  Brith- 

mana  (iv.  5,  7,  2),  explained  as  made  up  of  8  Vaflus,   11 

fKudras,  and  12  Adityas,  together  with  Heaven  and  Earth; 

lor  according  to  another  paesage  (si.  6,  3,  5),  together  with 

r}j]dra  and  Praj3pati,  instead  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 

This  enumeration  could  not  have  been  tho  one  conteniplatod 

in  the  hytuiis,  as  we  have  seen  that  one  of  the  texts  above 

quoted  (R.V,  i.  139,  11)  assigns  eleven  deitiee,  who  must 

bave  been  all  of  the  same  class,  to  "oo'   ■  "  the  three  apherea 

I  dcy,  atmosphere  and  earth.*     It  is  aicj  clear  that  this  number  1 

I  of  thirty-three  gods  could  not  have  Ci.  o.  need  the  whole  of  the 

ITfidic  deities,  as  in  some  of  the  preceding  texts  Agni,  the 

*  Db  Hat  Kkjai/i  lemailia,  "Although,  accar^Tig  to  the  toit,  'Tll^rit  ore  oolf 
nt  gods,'  (Xinilila,  >ii.  G),  tlie  deities  whn  rcprceent  UjD  tnalh,  etc.,  nre  but 
~  t,  itill  Uuougb  Qieir  gnuitneaa,  •  *,  thair  rcapectJTO  roried  nlaiiifeettitianl. 

Hi  to  tbiitf-tbree,  mxotiiaif  to  tlie  wjiag,  '  otbcr  BLaoifeaUtiuai  qt'^ 
n  different  placeB-'  "    Compara  ^p.  Br.  li.  8,  3,  4,  If. 

*  Sotli  mp  Ihut  dvilS  dots  not  mFBa  d<mih,  but  tuturedly,  MpftMg, 

'  Thii  number  of  tbirty-tlirGo  ^oda  ii  refr TTed  tu  in  s  bjmn  to  the  sun  in  tin. 
-Ubb^tA  iii.  171,  as  joining  in  tliB  worship  of  Ihit  deity:  TVayru  frmfoat'l 
H>  <tniA!i.     See  nko  r,  14019,  of  tlie  suno  Srd  book :  book  It.  v.  17S0 ;  | 
I  book  tiii.  V.  7102.     Sue  alio  the  ^p,  Br.  liL  S,  3,  29.    The  Tuittirt;^  I 
'1  8,  S,  I,  xiy*  tbat  r»iltpDti  hnd  thirtf-three  diagbtett,  irbom  be  gan 
.^e  to  8om».     8ur  nlso  11,  V,  viii,  S9,  B,  Vabikhilys  6,  3. 

*  On  Uiii  diiidan  of  tho  unirerw  into  three  danuini,  bgb  the  remarks  of  Prof, 
stb  in hii  diaMTtation  an  "The  Highest  tioda  of  the  Anon  lUcfo."    Jour.  Geim. 

r.  Sod«tj,  issa,  p.  OS, 
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Asyins,  and  the  Maruts  are  separately  specified,  as  if  distinct 
firom  the  thirty-three.  Further,  Indra  could  not  have  been^. 
in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Br&hmana,  one  of  the 
twelve  Adityas  (as  he  was  regarded  at  a  later  period),  since 
he  is  separately  specified  as  making  up  the  number  of  thirty- 
three  gods. 

In  the  B.Y.  iii.  39,  the  gods  are  mentioned  as  being  much 
more  numerous :  ''  Three  himdred,  three  thousand,  thirty  and 
nine  gods  have  worshipped  Agni,"i  etc. 

In  another  passage  (i.  27,  13)  the  gods  are  spoken  of  as 
divided  into  great  and  small,  young  and  old :  ''  Reverence  to 
the  great,  reverence  to  the  small :  reverence  to  the  young, 
reverence  to  the  old.  Let  us  worship  the  gods  if  we  are 
able ;  may  I  not,  0  gods,  neglect  the  praise  of  the  greatest.'^ 

I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  this  latter  classification  of 
the  gods  is  alluded  to  in  any  other  of  the  hynms. 

In  the  Eig  Yeda  the  gods,  though  spoken  of  as  immortal 
(as  in  i.  24,  1;  i.  72,  2,  10;  i.  189,  3;  iii.  21,  1;  iv.  42,  1 ; 
X.  13,  1 ;  X.  69,  9),  are  not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  regarded 
in  general  as  unbeginning  or  self-existent  beings.  I  have 
referred  above  to  the  passages  in  which  they  are  described  aa 
being  the  ofifepring  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  Varuna,  Mitra, 
Aryaman,  Bhaga,  Daksha,  and  Ansa  are  designated,  in  R.Y. 
ii.  27,  1,  and  elsewhere,  as  Adityas,  or  sons  of  Aditi.  The 
birth  of  Indra  is  mentioned  in  various  texts,  and  his  father 
and  mother  are  alluded  to,  though  not  generally  named'  (iv. 
17,  4,  12 ;  iv.  18,  5 ;  vi.  59,  2 ;  viii.  66,  1 ;  x.  134,  1  ff.). 

In  iv.  54,  2,  it  is  said  that  Savitr  bestowed  immortality 
on  the  gods.     I  have  quoted  elsewhere  a  number  of  passages 

^  The  commentator  remarkB  here  that  the  number  of  the  gods  is  declared  in  the 

A 

Brhad  Aranyaka  Upanishad.  See  pp.  642  ff.  of  the  text  of  this  Upanishad, 
printed  in  the  Bibl.  Ind. ;  and  pp.  205  ff.  of  the  English  translation  in  the  same 
series.  The  same  passage  occurs  in  nearly  the  same  words  in  the  datapaths 
Brahmapa,  xi.  6,  3,  4  ff. 

*  In  K.V.  X.  110,  12,  a  goddess  called  Niah^igri  is  mentioned,  apparently  as 
the  mother  of  Indra  :  NishtigryHh  putram  d  chy&raya  diaye  Indram,  "oraw 
hither  Indra  the  son  of  Nishtigrt  to  aid  us/'  etc.  Sayana  in  this  passage 
identifies  her  with  Aditi,  Tiz. :  '*  She  who  swallows  up  her  rival  wife  Nishii^ 

i,e.  Diti."  Indra  is  in  fact  addressed  as  an  Aditya  along  with  Yaru^a  in  yii.  85,  4. 
He  is  not,  however,  as  we  have  seen  above,  considered  as  such  in  the  $p.  Br.  xi. 

6,  8,  5,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  the  12  Adityas. 


_  i-jfe'-j. .. 
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from  the  Satapatha  Br^mana,  in  which  it  is  relat'Cd  how 
they  became  immortal ;  and  how,  though  of  the  same  parent- 
Bge.  and  originally  on  a  footing  of  eqnalitj-,  with  the  Asuras, 
they  became  superior  to  them,'  (See  Sanskrit  Tests,  iv.  47- 
53 ;  and  ihe  Journal  of  this  Society,  vol.  xx,  pp.  41-5.) 

According  to  the  Taittiriya  Br!ihmai;ia  they  obtained  their 
dirine  rank  by  austerity,  lapasd  devd  derat&m  agre  &yan  (vol. 
iii.  p.  276).  Even  in  one  of  the  later  hj'mns  of  the  Rig  Veda, 
Indra  is  said  to  have  conquered  heaven  by  the  same  means 
(x.  167,  1.)  This  immortality  is,  however,  only  a  relative 
one,  as  according  to  the  Puranic  conception  the  gods  arc  only 
a  portion  of  the  existing  system  of  the  universe,  and  are  there- 
fore subject,  as  regards  their  corporeal  part,  to  the  same  law  of 
dissolution  as  other  beings.  (See  Professor  Wilson's  Sankbya 
ITArilcii,  p.  \(>).  Thu8,  in  ft  vcTse  quoted  in  the  commentary 
cm  the  Sdnkhya  Karika  {See  Wilson's  S.  K.  p.  14j  it  is  said ; 
"  Many  thousands  of  Indras  and  of  other  gods  have,  through 
(the  power  of)  lime,  passed  away  in  every  mundane  age ;  for 
time  is  hard  to  overcome."  And  in  the  Sankhya  Aphorisms, 
iii.  63,  it  is  said  that  "the  suffering  arising  from  decay  and 
death  ia  common  to  all ;"  which  the  commentator  interprets 
to  mean  that  such  sufiering  is  "  the  common  lot  of  all  beings, 
both  tboae  who  go  upwards  and  those  who  go  downwards,  from 
Bruhmi  to  things  without  motion."  The  souls  "■hich  have 
animated  the  gods,  however,  like  those  ,il  !■  .  ;iii.'-nate  all 
other  corporeal  beings,  being  eternal  and  impcrisaaole,  must 
of  course  survive  all  such  dissolutions,  to  be  either  born  again 
in  other  forms,  or  become  absorbed  in  the  supreme  Brahma. 
(See  Wilson's  Vishnu  Pur.,  p.  632,  note  7 ;  and  my  Sanskrit 
Terts,  iii.  66,  where  it  is  shewn,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Bmhma  Sfttras  or  of  Sankara  their  commentator,  that  the 
gods  both  desire  and  are  capable  of  final  emancipation). 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  origin  and 
characters  of  the  other  principal  deities  as  repreeeuted  in  the 
SigVcda. 


■  In  ^tipDtlia  SrlihinagB  ii.  i,  2,  I,  it  b  aaid  that  dl  creaturci  tsxat  te 
■jlpati,  led  ukcU  thut  lh«y  migbt  lire.    To  tho  n^  he  raid,  '■  Baeriflee  ii 
I  TMtr  n>od,  innngtlilitf  a  j-cur  support,  the  nm  u  jrout  light,"  etc. 


jQxzuacno^s  r:j  a  isowlrdge  op 


-man  krrn,  v^  k  die  principal  and  almost  the 
•otr  ^^tisaaBft   ttbs  aky  av  I  kane  noticed  exoept  Nishtigri  ^ 

in  tbe  S.T.  as  the  mother 


r&iQ:sii  -we  ':;^  smnsec  ^  aar  siepante  hymn,  she  is  an 
How^ir  jl  ::r9cia3BC;  .KMcaDon  in  die  fiig*  Teda,  where  she  is 
xir  ^KSK  TJtnieal  bksBngs  /as  in  L  43,  2),  for 
JBL  iar  i£ccfi«iBK.  Sie  »  represented,  as  we 
^jsfec  ^«««i.  as  a(  mzsaisr  <£  TarEna  and  some  of  the 
.ca^r  "-jMnr  ^acisk  Ix  Uif  Sifitxriz.  or  Tocabulaiy  pre- 
;sM  V  "Qtf  $Zm£3L  "^  wvri  Aaai  i»  cst^q  as  a  synonym 
..,  1.  ir^-aiwr. 'aif  «ir!n.c  "i:  sff^dLTCBw;  3^i  of  po,  cow;' 
s3^  «:  sx  IK  B&b.  iC  AMnfr-^rcierjffak  baaren  and  earth 
Xc*       ,.  «    i  II:  i-  ^  -    It  ^  Xirsita  i^ir.  22)  she 

ix  j:r-«*at^  ia«^  V.  i!£'  iC  ^  snu  irw  w!»ae,  as  I  have 

.^BTv.    Cfe    ."lixces^^  ,3ej«&  vt  ?&Bflt  V  fx  d^  Older  in  which 

£«:  ^    ^>  .««£:atiL  4X  .tttf  i:^  n  :^  S^jr^sa^r*.  chap.  5)  she  is 

<iBiK-^  A   :>k   s^M^  .ni  '::^  %iiuir  ^rrsTDtw  c£  ihe  intermediate 

>0'«"        ■'    rjua^^^^'-cs  x:a.Ts  «:  :air  5LV^  Adid  is  styled  the 

J-  ;^'.\a^      -^    t:^    '  -j'  ux  *    »  j:  :t.  ?*x  7 ;  v.  51,  11 ;  vi. 

:  :^  ^        V.    'fi'.  c     x-xi.   £'X  Ii':  viii.  27,  5  ;  viii. 

:*■,       v-Tss."siv>»   jt^wea? '    *V5  Ai::  r  efi^TTTu,  ii.  40, 

-,    'X    .  •  .    '  ^i^"  :cni3CQS^*  the  supporter  of 

..^  ..,  ->       .    :x    '  «ki"^y  ,*x;ttrcx\i"  ^um-ryachdhy 

7-ni:-^  .A  jJ  iwftt  *    ;V"''':'*^\i«i«- vii.  10,  4). 

..^     .    .^     ..jc:-.    .v^^afcaiRs     "  Ix  :iie  niorning  I  con- 

,^,    :>,    .>',=<    Vic,  *;:  siii-ijiy,  at  the  rising 

^  ^.  .      «.,     -fc     »>»   j««i*>»«  Muzm  ^   13C  Vjj.  Sauh.  xiii.  43 


,\.^        .     ^  v^-s**  -s-i^i-iw^  -I*.  ">il  c<:  Auiti,  from  hor 
"^ ^     ^^x       -^       >*t  .-,•    «  :*.u  -v-*  ATsf  «:-rshipped  in  the 

„     -    N.*.-,.*.     -  '^'^      i.Di  .va^^arv  R.V.  vii.  82,  10; 

^  .^  "  !V  ."-^.I^a^^s  >.1i  i^"^    \  :}i.  i.  *ffli<ti  U)  Mitra  and 


.(wtting  ?)  of  the  sun,"  In  i.  185,  3,  her  gifts — ^pure,  unas- 
aailable,  celestial — are  supplicated  ;  and  in  another  place 
(i.  166,  12)  the  large  blessings  conferred  by  the  Maruts  are 
compored  to  the  beneficent  deeds  of  Aditi.  In  ir.  -j5,  3,  she 
is  styled  Pastya,  which  Prof.  Koth  understands  to  moon  a 
household  goddess.  In  the  V^j.  3.  she  is  thus  celebrated, 
21,  5  (=A,V,  vii.  6,  2) :  "Let  us  invoke  to  aid  us  the  great 
mother  of  the  devout,  the  mistress  of  the  ceremonial,  the  > 
strong  in  might,  the  nndecaying,  the  widely- extended,  the 
protecting,  the  skilfully  guiding  Aditi."  The  following  are 
some  of  the  t«xts  in  which  she  is  described  as  the  mother  of 
Vaniiia  and  the  other  kindred  gods  :  ' 

nii,  25,  3.  "  The  mother,  the  great,  the  holy  Aditi, 
Iwought  forth  these  twain  (Mitra  and  Varuna),  the  mighty 
lords  of  all  wealth,  that  they  might  exercise  divine  power." 

viii.  47, 9.  "  May  Aditi  defend  us,  may  Aditi,  the  mother 
of  the  opulent  Mitra,  of  Arj'aman,  and  of  the  ainleas  Vanina, 
grant  us  protection."     See  also  x.  36,  3,  and  x.  132,  6. 

la  R.V.  ii.  2",  7,  she  is  styled  rdja-puiti,^  "  the'  mother  of 

I  Tonga ;"   in  iii.  4,   II,   su-pittrd,   "the  mother  of  excellent 

a  viii.  56,  11,  as  ugra-puiru,  "the  mother  of  powerful 

I  sons;"  and  in  Atharva  Veda,  iii.  8,  2;  xi.  1,  11,  "the  divine 

Aditi,  mother  of  heroes"   {siira-patrA).     All  these  epithets 

tave  obWously  reference,  to  Varuna  and  the  other  Adityaa  as 

her  ofispring. 

In  the  SamaTcda,  the  brothers  as  well  as  the  sons  of  Aditi 

'  appear  to  be  mentioned,  i.  299  :  "  May  Tvashtr,  Parjunya, 

and  Brahmanaspati  [preserve]   our  divine  utterance.     May 

Aditi  with  (her)  sons  and  brothers  preserve  our  invincible 

.and  protective  utterance."" 

In  another  passage  of  the  R.V.  x.  63,  2,  Aditi  is  thus  men- 
tioned, along  with  the  waters,  and  the  earth,  as  one  of  the 
eourcee  from  which  the  gods  had  been  generated  :  "All  your 
imoB,  ye  gods,  are  to  be  revered,  adored,  and  worshipped ; 

'  In  il-  27, 1,  ilie  vpitbel  ru/o^Ays^  >'  kiags,"  a  applied  to  all  the  ni  Ailityai 
I  lh»*B«n>il. 

*  BaBAi]',   bowotcr,  un<leratsiLiLi  llic  teas   luiil  biutLan  to  be  thiue  of  the 
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ye  who  were  bom  from  Aditi/  ftom  the  waters,  ye  who  are- 
Ixmi  from  the  earth,  listen  here  to  my  invocation/'  In  this 
pamnge  we  appear  to  find  the  same  triple  classification  of 
gods  as  celestial,  intermediate,  and  terrestrial,  which  we  haye 
•beady  met  with  in  R.V.  i.  139,  11,«  and  in  the  Nirukta. 
The  gods  mentioned  in  the  verse  before  ns  as  sprang  frtmi 
Aditi,  might  thus  correspond  to  the  celestial  gods,  among 
whom  the  Adityas  are  specified  by  Ydska  as  the  first  class, 
or  to  the  Adityas  alone.' 

The  hymn  before  ns  proceeds  in  the  next  verse  (x.  63,  3) 
**  Gladden  for  our  well-being  those  Adityas,  magnified  in 

hymns, energetic,  to  whom  their  mother  the  sky, 

Aditi,  (or  the  infinite  sky),^  dwelling  in  the  aerial  monntains, 
supplies  the  sweet  ambrosial  fluid.''  This  verse,  in  which 
Aditi  is  either  identified  with,  or  regarded  as  an  epithet 
of,  the  sky,  appears  rather  to  confirm  the  view  I  have 
taken  of  the  one  which  precedes.  The  tenor  of  E.Y.  x. 
65,  9,  quoted  in  a  previous  foot-note  O,  seems,  however, 
opposed  to  this  identification  of  Aditi  with  the  sky,  as  she 
and  her  sons  the  Adityas  are  there  mentioned  separately  from 
the  other  gods  who  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  different 
spheres  ;  though  the  last  named  classification  may  be  meant 
to  sum  up  all  the  gods  before  enumerated,  and  so  to  com- 
prehend the  Adityas  also. 

But  even  if  wo  suppose  that  in  the  preceding  passages  it 
is  intended  to  identify  Aditi  with  the  sky,  this  identification 

^  Both,  ill  his  Lexicon,  understands  the  word  Aditi  in  this  passage  to  moan 
"infinity/'  the  boundletisneM  of  heaven  as  opposed  to  the  limitation  of  earth. 

'  The  same  threefold  origin  of  the  gods,  together  with  the  use  of  the  word 
**  waters,"  to  denote  the  intermediate  reeion,  is  round  also  in  x.  49,  2,  where  it  is 
said  :  **  The  gods,  both  those  who  are  the  ofifspring  of  the  sky,  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  [atmoKphcnu]  waters,  hare  assigned  to  me  the  name  of  Indra ;"  and  in  x. 
OA,  U,  lifter  mentioning  Parjanya,  VAta,  Indra,  Vdyu,  Vanina,  Mitra,  and  Arya- 

man,  tlio  poet  nnys :  **  We  invoke  the  divine  Adityas,  Aditi,  those  (gods)  who  are 
iorn«iitriiil,  (u^lostiul,  who  (exist)  in  the  atmospheric  waters."  The  word  "waters" 
U  UDud  lu  the  Mense  of  atmosphere,  in  ii.  38,  11 ;  viii.  43,  2;  and  x.  45,  1.  Com- 
puru  nUo  vli.  0,  7. 

•  Niruktu  \ii.  35  :  Ath&to  dyuttMnd  devttgtn^k  \  tesham  Adityuh  prathamd- 


*  't'htt  word  fVtr  "Nky"  here  is  iVfffw,  which  must  therefore  be  in  this  passage 
rgiirnui 
Aigiiul 


f  (giirdud  KM  ft'iiiiniius  though,  as  we  nave  seen,  it  is  generally  masculine,  and 
dMiitfuutttd  HH/ff/Arf.   Inv.  59,  8,  the 


words  dff0U9  and  aditi  are  similarly  united 
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na  aw 
£^  freefi 


very  iar  from  being  consistently  mBintained  in  the  hytnne. 
it  ia  equally  dif&cult  to  take  tKe  word  as  a  sjaonyme  of 
le  Earth.     For  although,  as  we  have  seca,  Aditi  is  given  in 
the  Nighantu  as  one  of  the  names  of  the  Earth,  and  in  tho  dual 
w  equiralcnt  to  Heaven  and  Earth,  und  though  in  K.V.  i.  72,  1 
9,  and  Atharva  Veda,  xiii,  1,  38,  she  appears  to  he  identified  ] 
with  the  Earth,'  we  iind  her  in  many  pasaagee  of  the  Hig  I 
Yeda  mentioned  separately,  and  as  if  she  were  distinct  from   i 
both  the  one  and  the  othor.     Thus,  in  iii.  f)4,  19,  20,  it  is   ! 
aaid :  "  May  the  Earth  and  the  Heaven  hear  us  ...  .  May 
Aditi  with  the  Adityas  hear  us  :"  v.  46,  3 :  "  1  invoke  Aditi, 
Heaven  {smfi).  Earth,  Sky,"  etc. ;  vi.  51,  5 :  "  Father  Heaven, 

beneficent  mother  Earth be  gracious  to  ua ;  all  ye 

Adityos,  Adili,  united,  grant  ub mighty  protection;"  ix.  97,  58  : 

May  Mitra,  Vuruna,  Aditi,  Oocun,  Earth,  and  Heaven  Iq- 

this  to  ua ;"  x.  64,  4 ;  "  Aditi,  Heaven  and  Earth," 

:.  3G,  2:  "Heaven  and  Earth,  the  wise  and  pious,  pro- 

U8,"etc. ;  ....  3:  "May  ^Vditi,  the  mother  of  Mitra 

the  opulent  Varuna,  preserve  us  from  every  calamity.'* 

alao  X.  92,  11.     The  most  distinct  test  of  all,  however,  n 

10 :  "  (Wo  invoke)  the  excellent  prolectresa  the  Earth, 

tiae  faultless  Heaven,  the  sbeltering  and  guiding  Aditi :   let 

at  aaoend  for  our  well-being  the  divine  hark,  well  rowed* 

free  from  imperfection,  which  never  leaks."*    Vfij.  S.  xviiL22: 

Hay  Earth,  and  Aditi,  and  Diti,  and  Heaven,  et«.,  etc., 

fy  him  with  my  sacrilice,"  etc. 
In  the  Satapatha  Br&hmana,  indeed,  it  is  said  (ii.  2,  1, 
19] :  "Aditi  is  this  earth  ;  she  ia  this  sopporter,"  etc. ;  and 
in  mother  passage  (v.  3,  1,  4) :  "  Aditi  is  this  earth  ;  she  is 
tbe  wife  of  the  gods."  (See  also  viii.  2,  1,  10 ;  xi,  1,  3,  3). 
But  this  fieems  to  be  a  later  view. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Adltl  is  placed  by  YAaka 
the  h«&d  of  the  goddesses  of  the  intermediate  region, 
however,  the  same  ancient  writer  has  done  rightly  in 

•  JLT.  i.  72.  9  r   ■•  The  cnrth.  the  molliCT,  Aditi  rtood  in  power  with  h" 
I  vIchtT  Uiu  (or  the  niplMitt  of  tho  biid."    Tlio  word  adHi  mar,  however,  be  bi 
■  7.Slbet     A.T.  i-"   •   "     ■'■"*'■  — »-■•-  -■-"'■-'  ■-■    ■ 
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placing  the  Adityas  among  the  deities  of  the  odestial  nphere 
(Nir.  xii.  35),  Aditi  their  mother  onght  sorely  to  have  found 
her  place  in  the  same  class,  as  it  is  scarcely  conoeiYable  that 
the  composers  of  the  hymn  should  have  thought  of  thuB 
separating  the  parent  finom  her  ofbpring.  But  Y&ska  is  here 
merely  following  the  order  of  the  list  of  words  (for  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  classification)  which  he  found  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  Nighantu ;  and  in  following  this  list  (to  which 
he  no  doubt  attached  a  certain  authority)  he  has  had  to 
specify  Yaruna,  who  is  twice  named  in  it,  not  only  among 
the  celestial  gods  (xiL  21),  among  whom  as  an  Aditya  he  was 
properly  ranked,  but  also  among  the  gods  of  the  intermediate 
region^  (x.  3). 

In  the  following  verse  Aditi  is  named  al<mg  with  another 
goddess  or  personification,  Diti,  who,  firam  the  fonnation  of 
her  name,  appears  to  be  intended  as  an  antithesis,  or  as  a 
complement,  to  Aditi  (v.  62,  8) :  "  Y^  Mitra  and  Yaro^a, 
ascend  your  car,  of  golden  form  at  the  break  of  dawn,  (your 
car)  with  iron  supports  at  the  setting*  of  the  sun,  and  thenoe 
ye  behold  Aditi  and  Diti."'  Savana  here  understands  Aditi 
of  the  earth  as  an  uidiTisible  whole,  and  Diti  as  representing 
the  separate  creatures  on  its  surface.  In  his  essay  on  "  The 
Highest  Gods  of  the  Arian  Races"  ^  Joum.  Germ.  Or.  Society, 
vi.  71),  Professor  Roth  translates  these  two  words  by  "the 
eternal,"  and  "the  perishable."  In  his  Lexicon,  however, 
the  same  author  [s.r^  describes  Diti  "as  a  goddess  associated 
with  Aditi,  without  any  distinct  conception,  and  merely,  as  it 
appears,  as  a  contrast  to  her."    Aditi  may,  however,  here 

^  Roth,  in  his  n^marks  on  Nir.  x.  4.  ofltn  the  foUovinir  cxplinatioB  of  tliii 
«innim$tancc :  "  Vatuxii  «ho,  oi'  jM  the  ^^i&  oiif)::  to  hare  be«D  tMicned  to  the 
hiehi'st  sphiTv,  apptUT^  here  in  the  middle  rsnh.  be»iK«,  amoiif  h»  mttire  and 
wjrulativo  nirctior-is  the  d:rfer>E  of  the  w^itir?  in  the  hcdiTcn^  is'occ." 

*  I  hen:  follow  K».'th.  who.  in  rhe  Joum.  l^erm.  Or.  S<mirtT,  xi.  71.  and  in  hif 
Lo\ivvn.  Tvnders  the  word  ?..;*:«  ^.■•7.  j*yj  here  by  •'«t:iEir  <»f  ihesnn."  Saja^A 
«w*  the  lencrh  of  expiAinir.*:  :K:*  rhra«»-  Vy  t-r^sr-^lms^  ••  iftaTsorau"  in  bis  note 
on  T.  76.  S.  though  no:  in  :b<  ^viss^pi  v«t:cre  t». 

*  The#o  two  wor^:>.  .:.:.>!'  and  ;i:r.  v%\ut  ilsc  \z  &  pssKLzr^  c^f  ih«  Vajasaifji 
SUnhita  ^1.  16\  which  is  pirtlv  :r.e  sisae  a*  :h*  pr«*n:-    Tb<  cccihiding  davM 
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;  the  sky,  and  DUi  the  eartli ;  or,  if  we  are  right 
in  understanding  the  verse  before  us  to  describe  two  distinct 
appearances  of  Mitra  and  Varuua,  one  at  the  rising  and  the 
other  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  Aditi  might  possibly  stand  for 
the  whole  of  nature  as  soon  by  day,  and  Dili  for  the  creation 
as  Been  by  night.  At  all  events  the  two  together  appear  to 
be  put  by  the  poet  for  the  entire  aggregate  of  visible  nature.' 
Diti  occurs  again  as  a  goddess,  but  without  Aditi,  in  another 
place  (vii.  15,  12):  "Ton,  Agni,  and  the  divine  Savitr  and 
Bhaga,  (bestow)  renown  with  descendantji ;  and  Qiti  confers 
what  is  desirable."  Suyana  hero  explains  Diti  as  meaning  a 
particular  goddess.  Both  (s.v.)  considers  her  to  be  a  personi- 
fication of  liberality  or  opulence.  Diti  is  also  mentioned 
■long  with  Aditi  as  a  goddess,  A.V.  xv.  6,  7,  and  xv.  18,  4 ; 
Vij.  S.  xviii.  22 ;  and  in  A-V.  vii.  7, 1,  her  sons  aru  mentioned. 
These  sons,  the  Dait^as,  are  well  known  in  later  Indian 
mythology  as  the  enemies  of  the  gods. 

Id  the  following  remarkable  verse  Aditi  embraces  and  re- 
preeeuts  the  whole  of  naturo.  She  is  the  source  and  substance 
<rf  all  things  celestial  and  intermediate,  divine  and  human, 
present  and  future  [i.  89, 10) :  "  Aditi  is  the  sky ;  Aditi  is  the 
intermediate  firmament ;  Aditi  is  the  mother,  and  father,  and 
son ;  Aditi  is  all  the  gods,  and  the  five  tribes  ;*  Aditi  is  what- 
ever has  been  born ;  Aditi  is  whatever  shall  be  bom."" 

■  The  words  aditi  a.ni  diii  occur  lo^thn  in  ttnotbir  pauat;«,  St.  2,  II  {ditineim 
f<tN>  liitin  vrutAt/a),  where  Sayai^  traiuktes  dili  hy  "tfae  libunil  man,"  and 
•AVi  b;  tbe  illii*ral,  while  Ratli  renden  theuk  bj  "wealth"  sad  "punur^"  n- 

■  In  utolher  pUco,  ti.  SI,  II.  Aditi  is  invokenl,  along  with  Isdra,  the  earth, 
du  potuid{itiUina),  PiUhan,  Bhoga,  and  the  flte  tribes  {pairMigiiii/ih),  to  bettow 
i.r.___      k...  ,\.g  i.g„  trihea"  to  bs  undeistood  hare,  and  in  H.V.'  ».  fi3,  4,  6, 


i.  S9,  10,  of  gods,  men,  GaBdhatru,  ApBaraaaa.  serpents,  luid  Pit|i  {tin  GaBv^.'V 

"^ —'  ApeaniaaB  bein^  taken  as  one  clasg]  !    Perhaps  we  should  mthev.ff 

le  tenn  aa  denoting  the  whole  paDtheon,  or  a  particnlai  portion  of  tt^  1 
,  3.  paneha  dmuh,  the  fire  gods,  or  clauea  of  gods  (!),  arv  mentionwlb4 
Both,  in  the  Jonra.  Germ.  Or.  Soviplj,  ri.  S8  f.,  haa  tbo  fallatriiy  I 
m  Aditi  and  the  Adil;r»  -   "  There  (in  the  bigbcat  heaven)  d 
mgn  thoae  «>di  who  bear  in  common  the  name  of  Adilyaa.    We  most,  li 
r,  if  wt  waula  diieovei  their  coilieat  character,  abandon  the  conoqitionB  w 
*-*iT  age,  and  even  in  thnt  of  the  heroic  poenu,  were  entertained  rivtmung 
Qtiai.     According  lo  this  conception  thej  wore  twelve  nm-goda.  benring 
nfoivn^  to  the  twelve  montha.    Bat  for  the  mo^t  andent  period  we  nu^ 
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SftyaijA  states  tliat  here  Aditi  is  either  the  earth,  or  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  that  she  is  lauded  under  the  diia* 
racter  of  universal  nature.^  Y&ska  says  (Nir.  iv.  2,  3),  that 
the  variety  of  Aditi's  manifestations  (vibhuH)  is  here  set  forth. 
This  text  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  hymn  addressed  to  all  the 
godSy  and  does  not  appear  to  have  any  connexion  with  the 
Verses  which  precede,  firom  which  it  derives  no  elucidation.^ 

The  signification,  ''earth"  or ''nature/'may  be  thatin  which 
the  word  Aditi  is  employed  in  E.y.  i.  24, 1,  2 :  ''  of  which 
god,  now,  of  which  of  all  the  inmiortals,  shall  we  invoke  the 
amiable  name  P  who  shall  give  us  back  to  the  great  Aditi, 
that  I  may  behold  my  father  and  my  mother  P  2.  Let  us 
invoke  the  amiable  name  of  the  divine  Agni,  the  first  of  the 
immortals ;  he  shall  give  us  back  to  the  great  Aditi,  that  I 
may  behold  my  father  and  my  mother."  These  words  are 
declared  in  the  Aitareya  Br&hmana  to  have  been  uttered  by 
Sunahsepa  when  he  was  about  to  be  immolated  (see  Professor 
Wilson's  Essay  in  the  Journal  of  this  Society,  xiii.  100 ; 
Professor  Both's  paper  in  Weber's  Indische  Studien,  i.  46). 
and  Miiller's  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  pp.  408  ff.).  Whether 
this  be  correct  or  not,  the  words  may  be  imderstood  as 
spoken  by  some  one  in  danger  of  death  from  sickness  or 
otherwise,  who  prayed  to  be  permitted  again  to  behold  the 

hold  fast  the  primary  sig^iiification  of  their  name.  They  are  the  inviolable,  im- 
perishable, eternal  beings.  Aditi,  eternity,  or  the  eternal,  is  the  element  which 
sustains  them  and  is  sustained  by  them.  This  conception  of  Aditi,  from  its  nature, 
has  not  been  carried  out  into  a  distinct  personification  in  the  Yedas,  though  the 
beginnings  of  such  are  not  wanting,  whilst  later  ages  assume  without  difficulty 

a  goddess  Aditi,  with  the  Adityas  for  her  sons,  without  seriously  enquiring 
further  whence  this  goddess  herself  comes." 

^  M.  Ad.  Re^ier,  E'tude  sur  Vidiome  des  Yedas,  p.  28,  remarks :  **  Aditi  ii  the 
name  of  a  diyinity,  a  personification  of  the  All,  the  mother  of  the  gods." 

'  There  is  a  hymn  (x.  100)— addressed  to  different  gods,  and  where  they  are 
invoked  in  succession — in  which  the  words  d  $arvaUitim  aditim  vp^tmahe  form 
the  conclusion  of  all  the  verses  except  the  last  The  precise  meaning  of  these 
words  was  not  very  clear  to  me,  especially  as  they  have  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  preceding  portions  of  the  different  stanzas  in  which  they  occur.  But 
Professor  Aufrecht  suggests  that  the  verb  vfnitnahe  governs  a  double  accusative, 
and  that  the  words  mean  "We  ask  Aditi  for  9arvaiAti"  (whatever  that  maj 
mean).  In  an  ingenious  excursus  on  R.V.  i.  94,  16  (Orient  und  Occident,  ii. 
619  ff.).  Professor  Benfey  regards  Ihe  word  as  cx>ming  originally  from  the 
same  root  as  the  Latin  t&lut,  of  which  he  supposes  the  primitive  form  to 
have  been  tiUtotAt^  and  to  have  the  same  signification.  This  sense  certainly  suits 
the  context  of  the  four  passages  on  which  principally  he  founds  it,  viz.,  i.  100,  2 ; 
iii  64,  1 1 ;  ix.  96,  4 ;  x.  86,  14.    He  has  not  noticed  the  hymn  before  us. 
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bee  of  nature.  This  ioterpretatioD  is  confirmed  by  the 
epithet  ma/ii,  "  great,"  applied  in  this  verse  to  Aditi,  which 
would  not  be  so  suitable  if,  with  Roth  {s.v.),  we  unduratood 
the  word  here  in  the  aense  of  "freedom"  or  "aocurity,"' 
If  wo  should  understand  the  father  and  mother  whom  the 
suppliant  is  anxious  to  behold,  as  meaning  heaven  and  earth 
(see  above),  it  would  become  still  more  probable  that  Aditi 
IS  to  be  understood  as  meaning  "  nature." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Benfey'a  interpretatiou  of 
this  word,  as  given  in  the  last  note,  the  goddess  Aditi  ia  un> 
doubtedly  in  many  other  teste  connected  with  the  idea  of 
deliveraace  from  ain,  Thua  at  the  end  of  this  same  hymn 
(i  24,  15)  it  is  said :  "  Varuya,  loose  us  from  the  upper- 
most, the  middle,  and  the  lowest  bond  Then  may  we,  O' 
Aditya.  by  thy  ordinance,  be  without  ain  agoinet  AditL" 

The  same  reference  is  also  found  in  the  following  texts : 

i.  162,  22 :  "  May  Aditi  make  ua  sinless." 

ii.  27,  14:  "Aditi,  Mitru,  and  Varuna,  be  gradous,  if  we 
have  committed  any  ain  against  you." 

iv.  12,  4  :  "  Whatever  offence  we  have,  through  our  folly, 
committed  against  thee  among  men,  0  youngest  of  the  gods, 
make  us  free  from  sin  against  Adtti,  take  our  sins  altogether 
avay,  O  Agni." 

V.  82,  6 :  "  May  we  be  free  from  sin  against  Aditi  through 
the  impulsion  of  the  divine  Savitr." 

:  "  May  we,  fulfilling  the  ordinances  of  Aditi,  be 
sinkes  in  Yaruna,  who  ia  gracious  even  to  him  who  has  com- 
mitted sin." 

■vii.  93,  7:   "Whatever  ain  we  have  committed,  be  thou 


notiiiE  '' 


'  Beafer  in  bii  triiulation  of  Cbe  hj'mii  (Orient  und  Ocridect,  i.  SSI.  though 
' — I  Aditi  u  a  proper  mime,  yet  cipluju  it  u  deno'       "  '  ' 
noun  adilitra  occura  Hlung  with   anigittiet,  " 

(-rii.  Al,  1):    a«i}&ittt   oditilvt  twiM  imam 
"  Uajr  the  mightr  goda,  listening  to  ua,  pnjwrte 
1  prMperitj."     Tbough  adititta  is  joined  irilh  n 
r  tbtt  it  mut  hiTB  the  ume  taut. — In  the  Brbid  jCnpvalia  rpMiiislwd, 

.fta  nstne  of  Aditi  ie  ciplaiacd  from  the  root  ad,  to  eat':  "  WhotpYer  ho 
it  be^n  to  cat :  fur  Aditi  dcrivo  bcr  name  from  thii,  thai  she  cat>  evcrjr 


____      -i^b  ia  in  epithet  of  Agni  in  E.V.  ir. 
AtAmaMainii.  81,G;  and  of  Syns  in  i.  II,  1.     In 
ak  lu(  thejr  may  be  adUai/tk, 


3;  and  I.  II,  £'; 

62, 1,  the  Karahipptn 
hich  Siyii(ia  renden  b;  aAAo^^nry^  "in-' 
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(Agni)  compassionate:  may  Aryaman  and  Aditi  remove  it 
from  us/' 

X.  12,  8 :  **  May  Mitra  here,  may  Aditi,  may  the  divine 
Sayitf  declare  us  sinless  to  Yarona/' 

X.  36,  3 :  **  May  Aditi  preserve  ns  from  all  sin  [or 
calamity],"  etc. 

In  these  passages,  where  Aditi  is  supplicated  for  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  we  might  suppose  that  she  was  regarded  as  the- 
great  power  which  wields  the  forces  of  the  universe,  and 
controls  the  destinies  of  men  by  moral  laws.  But  this  sup- 
position is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  many  others  of  the 
gods  are  in  the  same  way  petitioned  for  pardon,  as  Savitr 
(iv.  54,  3)  and  other  deities,  as  the  Sun,  Dawn,  Heaven  and 
Earth  (x.  35,  2,  3),  Agni  (iii.  54, 19). 

Though,  as  we  have  seen,  Aditi  is  regarded  as  the  mother 
of  some  of  the  principal  Yedic  deities,  she  is  yet,  in  other 
texts,  represented  as  playing  a  subordinate  part. 

Thus,  in  vii.  38,  4,  she  is  mentioned  as  celebrating  the 
praises  of  Savitri,  along  with  her  sons  Yaruna,  Mitra,  and 
Aryaman ;  and  in  viii.  12,  14,  she  is  declared  to  have  pro- 
duced a  hynm  to  Indra. 

In  a  hjrmn  of  the  tenth  book  (the  72nd),  supposed  from  its 
contents  to  be  of  a  comparatively  late  date,  the  process  of 
creation  is  described  at  greater  length  than  in  any  earlier  pas- 
sage, and  the  share  which  Aditi  took  in  it  is  not  very  intelligibly 
set  forth :  ^  ''  1.  Let  us,  in  chaunted  hymns,  with  praise,  declare 
the  births  of  the  gods, — any  of  us  who  in  (this)  latter  age  may 
behold  them.  2.  Brahmanaspati  blew  forth  these  births  like 
a  blacksmith.  In  the  earliest  age  of  the  gods,  the  existent 
sprang  from  the  non-existent.  3.  In  the  first  age  of  the 
gods,  the  existent  sprang  from  the  non-existent:  thereafter 
the  regions  sprang,  thereaft^er,  from  TJtt&napad.  4.  The  earth 
sprang  from  Utt&napad,  from  the  earth  sprang  the  regions : 
Daksha  sprang  from  Aditi,  and  Aditi  from  Daksha.    5.  For 

>  I  haro  alroady  giren  this  traiulation  in  "Sanskrit  Texts,"  vol.  W.  pjp.  10, 11, 
but  repeat  it  here,  with  some  variations,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  dee  (ihid. 
p.  12)  the  explanation  of  verses  4, 5,  ^ven  by  Professor  Both;  and  the  passage- 
q[ttot«a  from  him  above. 
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Aditi  was  produced,  elie  wLo  is  thy  daughter,  0  Daksha. 
AiW  her  the  gods  were  born,  happy,  partakers  of  immor- 
tality. 6.  "When,  gods,  ye  moved,  agitated,  upon  those  waters, 
then  a  violent  dust '  issued  from  you,  as  from  dancers.  7. 
When,  gods,  ye,  like  atronuous  men,*  replenished  the  worlds, 
ihen  ye  drew  forth  the  sun  which  was  hidden  in  the  (ethe- 
real ?)  ocean.  8.  Of  the  eight  sons''  of  Aditi  who  were  bom 
firom  her  body,  she  approached  the  gods  with  seven,  and  cast 
out  Mftrttoodn  (the  eighth).  9.  With  seven  sons  Aditi  ap- 
proached the  former  goncration  :  she  again  produced  MarU- 
snda  for  birth  as  well  ua  for  death."* 

Y&ska  has  the  following  remarks  on  verse  4  of  this  hymn 
in  the  Nirukta,  xi.  23 :  "  Dakslia  is,  they  say,  an  Aditya  (or 
son  of  Aditi),  and  is  praised  among  the  Adityas.  And  Aditi 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  daughter  of  Daksha  (according  to 
this  text),  '  Dakika  sprang  from  Aditi,  and  Aditi  fiom  Dahha.' 
How  can  this  be  possible  ?  They  may  have  had  the  same 
origin ;  or,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  gods,  they  may 
have  been  bom  from  each  other,  and  have  derived  their  sub- 
stance from  each  other." 

The  concurrence  of  both  Daksha  and  Aditi  in  the  produc- 
tion of  some  of  the  gods  is  alluded  to  in  two  other  texts  : 

X.  5,  7 :  "  Being  a  thing  both  non-existent  and  existent  in 
the  highest  heaven,  in  the  creation  of  Daksha  and  in  the 
womb  of  Aditi,*  Agni  is  our  liratborn  of  the  ceremony,"  etc. 

X.  64,  5 :  "  At  the  creation,  the  work  of  Daksha,*  thou,  0 
Aditi,  miniaterest  to  the  kings  Mitra  and  Varuna,"  etc. 

Daksha,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  he  is  generally  regarded 
OS  one  of  the  Adityas,  is  also  (if  we  are  to  follow  the  com- 
mentators) sometimes  represented  as  their  father,  or  at  least 
•8  the  father  of  some  of  the  gods.  Thus  it  is  said  in  vi.  5i),  2, 
"  0  mighty  Siirya,  visit  in  sinleasness  the  resplendent  gods, 

'  Comlitn!  R.V,  ir.  43,  6. 

»  I'aMyoA.     Sm  R.V.  tUl.  0,  18  ;  Mid  SAmn  V.  a.  30«. 

■  Compare  A.V.  nil.  9.  21 .  anhfa-yonir  Adittr  aihla-puM  \ 

*  The  lu(  vords  tcarn  la  Tofnr  to  the  namo  MirlUg^  *  word  cooipoundod 
if  latrfM.  dctiial  uppaiCQtly  frum  n^ta,  "dead,"  and  fl^da,  "aavgg,"  n-girded 
H  »  pUoB  al  fainh. 

*  haJaJtttyit  janniiain  Adilir  upattkt. 

*  Lalakttga  ri  A4iU  jmaiani  vr»U. 
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the  sons  of  Daksha,^  who  have  two  births,  are  holy,  true, 
celestial,  adorable,  and  have  Agni  on  their  tongues." 

vii.  66,  2.  "  Which  two  wise  gods,  the  mighty  sons  of 
Daksha  {ue.  Mitra  and  Yaruigia)  the  deities  have  established 
to  exercise  divine  rule,"  * 

In  the  Taittiriya  SanhitA,  i.  2,  3,  1  (p.  309  in  Bibl.  Ind.), 
the  same  epithet  is  applied  to  the  gods :  **  May  those  deities 
who  are  mind-bom,  mind-exerting,  intelligent,  who  have 
Daksha  for  their  father,'  protect  and  deliver  us,"  etc. 

Some  doubt  may  be  thrown  on  the  correctness  of  taking 
Daksha  in  the  preceding  passages  to  represent  a  person,  from 
the  fact  that  in  R.V.  viii.  25,  6,  Mitra  and  Varuna  are  not 
only  called  the  ''  strong  sons  of  Daksha"  {sdnd  Dakshasya 
sukratii),  but  also  the  '^  grandsons  of  mighty  strength" 
(napdtd  sam8o  mahah).  But  even  if  the  word  Daksha  be 
taken  figuratively  in  this  passage,  it  may  represent  a  person 
in  the  others ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  Daksha  is  sometimes 
a  proper  name,  whilst  this  is  never  the  case,  so  far  as  I  know, 
with  §ava9.  There  is  another  obscure  passage  (iii.  27,  9, 
10  =  S.V.  ii.  827)  in  which  Daksha  may  be  a  proper  name. 

In  the  Satapatha  Br&hma^a,  ii.  4, 4,  2,  Daksha  is  identified 
with  Praj&pati,  or  the  creator.* 

The  part  which  he  plays  in  the  later  mythology  may  be 
seen  by  consulting  Prof.  Wilson's  Vishnu  Pur&na,  pp.  49, 
54  £r.,  115-122,  and  348.  According  to  the  first  accoimt  he 
is  one  of  Brahm&'s  mind-bom  sons  (p.  49),  and  marries 
Prasuti  (p.  54),  who  bears  to  him  twenty-four  daughters, 
among  whom  Aditi  is  not  specified.    In  the  second  accoimt, 

*  The  word  so  rendered  is  Da^ha-piiarahj  "having  Daksha  for  their  father," 
Sftjaijui  explains  it  as  meaning  "  those  who  hare  Daksha  for  their  forefather." 

^  Sslya^a  here  departs  from  the  interpretation  he  had  given  on  vi.  60,  2,  and 
explainB I)aksha-pitard  tiB=balasi/ap<llakau  avdminau  vd,  "preservers,  or  lords,  of 
itrength." 

'  The  commentator  explains  the  word  Daksha-pitdrah  aB= Lakshah  prqfdpatir 
utpddako  yeahdm  te^  those  of  whom  the  Praj&pati  Daksha  is  the  generator.  The 
meaning  of  Dakaha-pitara/^  in  R.y.  viii.  62,  10  is  not  very  clear.  S&ya^a  takes 
it  to  mean  the  preservers  or  lords  of  food.  It  may,  however,  he  taken  as  a  voca- 
tive, and  applied  to  the  g^.  The  word  also  oocors  in  Y&j.  S.  xiv.  3,  where  the 
commentator  nnderatands  it  to  Bic;ni^r  vhyaaya  pdlayitrt, "  preserver  of  strength." 

*  See  the  paper  in  a  former  vol.  ot  this  Journal,  xx.  40.  In  the  sequel  of  the 
passage  in  the  $.  P.  Br.  ii.  4,  4,  6,  a  person  named  Daksha,  the  ion  of  Parvata, 
u  mentioned. 
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howevpr,  (p.  122)  Aditi  is  mentioned  as  one  of  hia  siity 
daugbtera  who,  along  with  Diti,  Danu,  and  ten  others,  ia 
•aid  to  havo  been  given  in  marriage  to  Kasyapo,  to  whom 
she  (Aditi)  bore  the  twelve  Adityaa.  According  to  the  third 
■oTOiint  (p.  348),  Aditi  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Daksha, 
and  the  mother  of  Vivasrat,  the  Sun.  In  a  passage  in  one 
of  the  recenaionB  of  the  lUmtlyana  (Schlegel,  i.  31,  Calc.  ed. 
i  29),  in  the  Mahabh4rata,  and  in  the  Bhagavata  Pur&na, 
▼iii.  16,  1  ff,,  Aditi  is  described  as  the  wife  of  Kasyapa,  and 
tiie  ntother  of  Vishnu  iu  hia  dwarf  incarnation.  (See  Sanskrit 
Texts,  iv.  116  ff.) 

An  older  authority,  however,  the  Vnjasaneyi  Sanhit3,  gives 
quite  a  difiorent  account  of  the  relation  of  Aditi  to  Viah^u, 
as  it  (xjtix.  60)  represents  her  to  be  hia  wife  {Adityai  Vishnu- 
jtafnyai  cfiaru/t. 

IV.  The  Adttyas. 

The  sons  of  Aditi  specified  in  R.V.  ii.  27,  1,  arc  these  six : 
Mitra,  Aryaman,  Bhaga,  Vanina,  Daksha,  and  Ansa,  In 
is.  114,  -i,  the  Adityus  are  spoken  of  as  seven  in  numben 
but  their  names  are  not  mentioned.'  In  x.  72,  8,  9,  already 
cited  above,  it  is  declared  that  Aditi  had  eight  sons,  of 
whom  she  only  presented  seven  to  the  gods,  casting  out 
K(irtt&n(la,  the  eighth,  though  she  ia  said  to  have  afterwards 
brought  him  forward.  Hero,  again,  the  names  of  the  rest 
are  omitted.  SUrya  is,  however,  spoken  of  as  an  Aditya  in 
B.V.i.  60, 12;  i  191,9;  viii.  90,  U,  12 ;»  andas  an  Aditeya 
(ibis  word  equally  means  'son  of  Aditi'),  identified  with 
Agni,  he  is  said  (x.  88, 11),''  to  have  been  placed  by  the  gods 
in  the  aky.  In  viii.  18,  3,  Savitr  ia  named  along  with  Bhaga, 
Vftruipa,  Hitra,  and  Aryaman,  four  of  the  Adityas,  after  that 

'  8m  Sinakrit  Tsxts,  i*.  101  ff.,  ithere  Unae  and  many  other  panogca  rolatjng 
li>  lh«  .IditfM  ate  quoW. 

■  Th»  lut-tnuntionod  tmt  ia  w  follown:  BaK  nahin  ui  Siiya  ial  Adity 

■MAiflui*!-  -  .  .  But  Sirya  frataii  mahiit  an' |  "0  grml  Bit  tbon,'  SQija! 

1   Own  of  Aditi,  tUoa  ut  great :  ....  0  Siiryo,  in  rpoown  Uiouait^eut,"  etc. 

'   Yattd  aum  fitadiur  yitfiiy&ni  diti  itnni^  Sirj/tm  AMpgam.     In  i.  37,  I, 

TCTET,  thr  Sun  U  called  Uil-  Ron  r>r  the  IlesTen  {diva*  futrigv) ;  and  there  aa 
wdl  at  olMmbon  be  U  callod  tba  ejt  tt  Hitni  and  Varava. 
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class  of  deities]  had  been  celebrated  generally  in  the  pre- 
ceding  verse.  Stbya  or  Savitr  therefore  appears  to  have  a 
certain  claim  to  be  considered  the  seventh  Aditya  (compare 
A.y.  xiii.  2, 9^  and  37^  where  the  sim  is  called  the  son  of  Aditi). 
We  have  seen  above  that  Indra  also  is  in  one  passage  (vii.85|4),. 
addressed  as  an  Aditya  along  with  Yaruna. 

In  the  Taittiriya  Veda  (quoted  by  SAyana  on  RV.  iL  27, 
1)  the  Adityas  are  said  to  be  eight  in  number:  Mitra, 
Yaruna,  Dh&tr,  Aryamjan,  Ansu,  Bhaga,  Indra,  and 
Yivasvat.  Here  five  names  correspond  with  those  given 
in  R.Y.  ii.  27,  1,  while  Dhfitr  is  substituted  for  Daksha,. 
who  is  omittedi  and  two  names  are  added,  Yivasvat  (who  may 
be  identified  with  Siirya)  and  Indra.  In  one  place  (iii.  1, 3, 3) 
the  Satapatha  Br&hmana  speaks  of  the  Adityas  as  eight ;  but 
in  two  other  passages  (vi.  1,  2,  8 ;  xi.  6,  3,  8)  as  being  twelve 
in  number.  In  the  fijrst  of  these  two  latter  texts  they  are 
said  to  have  sprung  &om  twelve  drops  generated  by  Prajft- 
pati  (in  which  case  they  could  not  have  been  sons  of  Aditi), 
and  in  the  second  they  are  identified  with  the  twelve  months.^ 
In  the  later  Indian  literature  they  are  always  said  to  be 
twelve  (see  the  passages  quoted  in  "  Sanskrit  Texts,"  iv.  101- 
106). 

In  some  of  the  hymns  where  the  Adityas  are  celebrated, 
they  are  characterized  by  the  epithets  "bright,"  "golden," 
"pure,"  "sinless,"  "blameless,"  "holy,"  "strong,"  {Mat- 
triy&h,  viii.  56,  1),  "kings,"  "resistless,"  "vast,"  {uravah) 
"deep,"  (gabhirdh)  "sleepless,"  "unwinking,"^  "many-eyed," 
(bhuryakshdh),  "far-observing,"  "fixed  in  their  purpose.'^ 
Distant  things  are  near  to  them,  they  uphold  and  preserve 
the  worlds,  they  see  the  good  and  evil  in  men's  hearts,  they 
punish  sin  (ii.  29,  5),  and  spread  nooses  for  their  enemies 
(ii.  27, 16)  .3    They  are  supplicated  for  various  boons,  for  pro- 

^  In  the  $.  P.  Br.  iii.  5,  1,  13,  a  dispute  between  the  Adityas  and  An^asas 
regarding  a  sacrifice  Ib  mentioned.    In  the  same  work,  xii.  2,  2,  9,  it  is  said  that 

these  two  classes  of  beings  (the  Adityas  and  Angirasas)  were  both  descendants  of 
Praj&pati,  and  that  they  strove  together  for  the  prionty  in  ascending  to  hearen. 
In  A.  Y.  xii.  3,  43  f.,  and  xix.  39,  5  also  they  are  connected  with  one  another. 

'  This  is  a  characteristic  of  the  gods  in  general. 

*  In  regard  to  these  deities,  Both  thus  expresses  himself  in  the  Joum.  of  th«- 
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taction,  ofiepring,  guidance,  light,  forgiveQess,  etc.  (eee  espe- 
ciaUy  R.V.  U.  27,  1-16). 

The  Adityaa  regarded  as  a  class  of  godfl  are  not,  however, 
characterized  so  specifically  in  the  hymns,  as  some  of  the  indi- 
Tidual  deities  who  bear  that  general  desigDatioa,  such  as 
Varuiia  and  Mitra ;  and  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  give 
sone  account  of  the  two  latter,  (with  whose  names  that  of 
Aryaman  is  sometimes  associated),  omitting  any  further 
Teference  to  Bhaga  and  Ansa,  who  are  rarely  mentioned,  and 
to  Daksha,  of  whom  something  has  been  alreadyeaid.  SQiya 
and  Savitr  will  be  treated  separately. 

V.    MlTRA   AND   VarDNA. 

These  two  deities  are  very  frequently  foimd  in  conjunction. 
Tamna  is  also  offen  Beparatcly  celebrated ;  Mitra  but  seldom. 
Their  frequent  association  is  easily  explained  if  the  commen- 
tators are  right  in  understanding  Mitra  to  represent  the  day, 
and  Varuna  the  night.  Thus,  S&yana  says  on  R.V,  i,  89,  3 : 
"  Mitra  is  the  god  who  presides  over  the  day,  according  to 
the  Vedic  text,  'the  day  is  Mitra's;'"  and  again,  "Vaniiia 
is  derived  from  the  root  tr,  to  cover ;  he  envelops  the  wicked 
in  his  snares ;  and  is  the  god  who  rules  over  the  m'ght,  ac- 
cording to  the  text,  'the  night  is  Vaniiia's.'  "'  In  the  same 
way  the  commentator  on  the  Taittiriya  Sanhitd,  i.  8,  16,  1 
(Bibl.  Ind.  vol.  ii.  p.  164)  affirms  that  the  "word  Mitra  de- 
notes the  sun,"  and  that  the  "  word  Varuna  signifies  one  who 

0«m.  Or.  Society,  ri.  69:  "Tho  eternal  and  iniiolable  clement  ill  which  the 
Aditfu  dwell,  and  which  (onat  th«r  essence,  is  the  cvleatiRl  light.  The  Aditju, 
Ifcepidi  of  Ibis  lirlitj  dn  not  tberefare  bj  auj  moans  ooinoidc  iHtl)  any  of  the 
fbimi  in  which  light  la  nuuifaitcd  in  thu  nnirenw,  They  vib  neither  sun,  nor 
muoo,  nor  stm,  nor  dawn,  lint  III?  ctvninl  tustainiin  of  thu  ItlminonB  life,  which 
•xEit*  u  it  vere  hi'hind  nil  th«ee  pliciiumfnit." 

'  See  bIk)  hii  notr  on  i.  141,  9,  kIhtc  he  gi»c«  the  ■ame  eiptaniition  regarding 
Mitn  and  Varuiju,  nud  nddi  that  AryumiLn  i>  ihi-  god  nho  gne>  between  the  other 
(WD.  ioconling  to  his  note  on  i.  90,  1,  Aryanaa  ii  the  goi  vho  makes  tho  di- 
■tuon  of  day  and  night.  Compare  nUo  his  note  mi  ii.  38,  8,  where  he  aayi  that 
TmiOB  is  represented  u  giving  resting-plaeet  to  ereaturea  nfter  •niuet,  hccsnse 
Iw  ouria  on  the  affoin  ofthe  ai^ht  (rAtrtr  tm-v&hakatv&ej.  In  L  So,  1,  Mitra 
Md  Vorutia  are  intolud  alone  with  Agni,  Night  and  Sayilr:  "I  invoke  finrt  Agni 
Ibt  Mir  welfare ;  I  JnToke  hither  Mitra  and  Varuna  to  ooraid;  I  invoke  Night 
who  pvM  left  to'the  worlil ;  I  invoke  the  dirine  Savitr  to 
*!■»  wlutt  E«  uid  of  Ititn  iiwaki?ning  men,  in  iii.  59,  1,  ' 
Wow. 


,  vhltb  will  b«  iguoled 
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eiiTelops  like  darkness,  according  to  the  text  (of  the  Taittirly^ 
Brfthmana,  L  7,  10,  1,  vol.  i.  p.  163)  *  the  day  is  Mitra's  and 
the  night  is  Vanma's/  "  In  R  V,  viii.  41,  3,  it  is  said  of  the 
latter,  "  The  beautiful  god  has  embraced  the  nights,  by  his 
wisdom  he  has  established  the  days,  and  eveiything  per- 
fectly." In  another  place  (on  R.V.  vii.  87, 1)  Sayana  says 
that  it  is  the  setting  sun  which  is  called  Yaruna. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  characteristics  of 
these  gods,  as  represented  in  the  Rig  Veda.  Yaruna  is 
sometimes,  at  least,  visible  to  his  worshippers.  Thus,  in 
i.  25,  18,  the  rishi  says :  ''  I  beheld  him  who  is  visiUe  to 
all ;  I  beheld  his  chariot  upon  the  groimd/'  In  vii.  88,  2,. 
also,  the  poet  exclaims :  '^  When  I  have  obtained  a  vision  of 
Yaruna,  I  have  regarded  his  lustre  as  resembling  that  of 
AgnL"^  Mighty  and  fixed  in  purpose,  he  sits  in  his  abode 
exercising  sovereignty  (i.  25,  10).  He  is  arrayed  in  golden 
mail,'  and  surroimded  by  his  messengers  or  angels,  8pa§ak 
(v.  13).  His  house  is  said  to  have  a  thousand  doors  (viL 
88,  5).  Again  he  is  described  as  occupying,  along  with 
Mitra,  a  palace  supported  by  a  thousand  columns^  (ii.  41,  5 ; 
V.  62,  6).  The  two  deities  ascend  their  chariot,  which  is 
drawn  by  horses  and  is  golden-coloured  at  the  break  of  day, 
and  takes  the  hue  of  iron  at  the  setting  of  the  sun.^  Mounted 
on  their  car,  and  soaring  in  the  highest  empyrean,  they  behold 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  (v.  62,  4,  8  ;v.  63,  1).  Yaruna 
is  said  to  be  farsighted  (i.  25, 5, 16 ;  viii.  90, 2) ;  and  thousand- 
eyed  (vii.  34,  10).  The  sun  is  called  his  golden- winged 
messenger  (x.  123,  6),  or  in  other  places,  the  eye  of  Mitra  and 
Yaruna  (vii.  61, 1 ;  vii.  63, 1 ;  x.  37, 1),  just  as  the  same  luminary 
is  said  by  Hesiod  (0pp.  et  Dies,  265)  to  be  the  eye  of  Jupiter,^ 
ndvra  IBoov  jdio<:  6<f>0a\fJLi^  koX  iravra  vorjaw;.     Along  with 

1  See  Roth's  article  on  "  The  highest  gods  of  the  Arian  races."  Journ.  Germ.  Or. 
Society,  vi.  71. 
>  Golden  mail  is  also  assigned  to  Savitr  (ir.  53,  2). 

*  Compare  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  1  fif.    Il^:ia  Solis  erat  sublimibns  alta  columnis,  etc. 

*  I  follow  Roth  here  in  understanding  uditd,  auryaaya  not  of  the  rising  (as  the 
phrase  generally  means),  but  of  the  utiin^  of  the  sun.  It  is  thus  only  that  the 
non  colour  of  the  chariot  becomes  intelligible. 

«  See  Max  Miiller's  Essay  on  Comp.  Mythol.  in  the  Oxford  Essays  for  1856, 
p.  58. 
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Ary&m&n,  another  of  the  Adityaa,  these  two  gods  are  culled 
stni-oyed  (vii.  66,  10).  They  are  also  denominated  gu/jdnf, 
the  beautiful  or  skilful- handed.  Varuna  is  frequently  spoken 
ofasaking(i.24,  7,  8;ii.  7,  4:;v.  1,  2;v.40,  7;vii.6+,  1; 
X.  lO;!.  9 ;  X.  173.  5) ;  rb  king  of  all  (x.  132,  4) ;  aa  king  of 
all,  both  gods  and  men  (li.  27,  10) ;  ae  king  of  the  unireree 
(t.  85,  3),  and  of  all  that  exists  (vii.  87,  6) ;  as  an  universal 

[  monarch,  sanir&l  (i.  25, 10 ;  ii.  28,  6 ;  v.  85, 1 ;  vi.  68.  9 ;  viii. 
42,  1);  SB  a  self-dependent  ruler,  mardt  (ii.  28,  1).  The 
same  epithets  of  king  and  universal  monarch  are  also  applied 
in  other  places  to  Mitra  and  Varunu  conjointly  (as  in  i.  71, 9 ; 
136,  1,  4 ;  i.  137,  1 ;  ii.  28,  9 ;  v.  G2,  6 ;  v.  63,  2,  3,  5,  7  ; 

I  -V.  65,  2;  V.  68,  2;  vii.  64,  2;  viu.  23,  30;  viii.  25,  4,  7,  8 ; 

j-viii.  90,  2;  i.  65,5).' 

Power,  martial  strength,  or  sovereign  authority,  kshattra, 

I  is  also  constantly  predicated  of  one  or  both  of  these  deities ; 

]  and  they  as  well  as  the  Adityaa  generally  are  denominated 

'  the  strong,  or  martial,  gods,  kshattriydh  (as  in  i.  24,  6 ;  i. 
25,  5 ;  i.  136,  1 ;  v.  66,  3 ;  v.  67,  1 ;  v.  68,  1,  3 ;  vi.  49,  1 ; 
■ri.  51,  10;  vi.  67,5,6;  vii.  34,11;  vii.  64,2;  viii.  25,8; 
viii.  66,  1  ;  viii.  90,  5).  They  are  also  designated  as  nidrdfi, 
the  terrible  (v.  70,  2,  3) ;  as  aaurd/i,  the  divine  (vii.  36,  2  ; 
Tiii.  25,  4) ;  as  the  divine  and  lordly  deities  {aniird  ido  ary&) 
ftmong  the  gods  (vii.  65,  2).  The  epithet  asura,  divine,  is 
frequently  applied  to  Varuna  in  particular  (ns  in  i.  24,  14; 
ii  27.  10 ;  t,  85,  5 ;  viii.  43.  1),  though  it  i-  b-w  given  to 
other  deities  of  the  Tedic  pantheon. 

Another  word  employed  to  express  their  divine  power,  op 
wisdom,  is  mdyd ;  and  Varuna  is  sometimes  called  the  matfiUf 
the  possessor  of  this  attribute  (vi.  48,  14 ;  vii.  28,  4  ;  x.  99, 
10  ;  s.  147,  5).  While  in  some  places  (iii.  61,  7 ;  v.  63,  4) 
this  quality  (mdi/d)  is  ascribed  to  the  two  deities  themselves, 
in  other  verses  of  the  last  quoted  hymn  (v.  63,  3,  7)  they  are 
said  to  cause  the  heaven  to  rain,  and  to  uphold  their  ordi- 

■  Tlic  isme  deities  with  Aryanmn  arc  called  king!  m  L  41,  3;  anil  Lines  of 
n  [r^umrf  clmrthaiilnim)  in  1. 16,  6.    In  Tii.  66,  II,  it  ignid:  "Tho  king! 
[  Kltn,  VaniDB,  and  ArptDBn,  who  eaCabliahcd  tlie  jeai,  the  moDlh,  and  the  duj, 
•DJoy  usriFuUed  dununion  (ttiallra). 
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jla^^ill^  die  power  (mdt/d)  of  the  divine  being 
ll  iH^ght  appear  as  if  the  word  asura  denoted  here 
jTjtiMil  Biing  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  Mitra  and 
^iJtt^tjM^  iburough  whose  strength  they  acted ;  but  in  another 
^ynitt  ^Vk  $9>  5)  6)  the  term  aaura  is  distinctly  used  as  an 
i^UM  ^  Vanu^  himself. 

'tll^  grandest  oosmical  functions  are  ascribed  to  Yaruna. 
Vtftrcftnn^  of  illimitable  resources^  this  divine  being  has  meted 
VIIl|»  oxeatedy  and  upholds,  heaven  and  earth  ;  he  dwells  in  all 
w^^rida  as  sovereign  ruler ;  indeed,  the  three  worlds  are  em- 
teaoed  within  him  (iv.  42,  3,  4 ;  vL  70,  1 ;  vii.  86,  1 ;  viL 
87,  6,  6 ;  via.  41,  4,  5, 10 ;  viii.  42,  1).  The  wind  which 
vesounds  through  the  atmosphere  is  his  breath  (vii.  87,  2). 
He  has  opened  boundless  paths  for  the  sun,^  which  he  placed 
in  the  heavens,  and  has  hollowed  out  channels  for  the  rivers, 
which  flow  by  his  command  (i.  24,  8 ;  ii.  28,  4 ;  vii  87,  5). 
By  his  wonderful  contrivance  the  rivers  pour  t^ir  waters 
into  the  one  ocean,  but  never  fill  it.*  His  ordinances  are 
fixed  and  unassailable.'  They  rest  on  him,  imshaken,  as  upon 
a  mountain;  through  their  operation,  the  moon  walks  in 
brightness,  and  the  stars  which  appear  in  the  nightly  sky 
mysteriously  vanish  in  daylight  (i.  24,  10 ;  i.  25,  6,  10 ;  i. 
44,  14  ;  i.  141,  9  ;  ii.  1,  4 ;  ii.  28,  8 ;  iii.  54,  18 ;  viii.  25,  2). 
Neither  the  birds  flying  in  the  air,  nor  the  rivers  in  their 
sleepless  flow,  can  attain  a  knowledge  of  his  power  or  his 
wrath  (i.  24,  6).  His  messengers  behold  both  worlds  (vii. 
87,  3).*  He  knows  the  flight  of  birds  in  the  sky,  the  path  of 
ships  on  the  ocean,  the  course  of  the  far-travelling  wind,  and 
beholds  all  the  secret  things  that  have  been,  or  shall  be  done 
(i.  25,  7,  9,  11).      No  creature  can  even  wink  without  him 

^  In  yii.  60,  4,  Mitra,  Varuna,  and  Aryaman  are  said  to  open  out  paths  for  the 
mm. 

'  See  Roth  on  "  The  highest  gods  of  the  Arian  races,"  p.  71 ;  and  Illiistrations 
of  Xirukta,  p.  78.  Compare  Ecclesiastes,  i.  7  :  *'  All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea; 
yet  the  sea  is  not  full :  unto  the  place  from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they 
return  again." 

s  See  Roth  in  the  Joum.  Amer.  Or.  Society,  iii.  341 ;  and  Miiller's  Anc.  Sansk. 
Lit.  p.  634,  note  2. 

*  The  alert  and  invincible  messcn^rs  of  Mitra  and  Yaruna  are  also  mentioned 
in  vi.  67,  5.  The  same  word  apaf  is  used  in  i.  33,  8,  where  Indra's  messengers 
•oom  to  be  spoken  of. 
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(iL  28,  6).  He  witnesses  men's  truth  and  faleekood  (viL  49, 
3).  He  inatruots  the  riehi  Vasiahtlia  in  myBterien  (vii.  87, 4). 
In  the  sixteenth  hymn  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Atharva 
Vi;da,  his  power  and  his  omniscience  are  thus  celebrated : 

"1.  The  great  One  who  rules  over  these  worlds  beholds 
(all)  as  if  he  were  close  at  hand.  When  any  man  thinks  he 
IB  doing  aught  by  steaJth,  the  gods  know  it  all ;  2.  (and  they 
perceive)  every  one  who  stands,  or  walks,  or  glides  along 
secretly,  or  withdraws  into  hia  house,  or  into  any  lurking- 
place.  Whatever  two  persons,  sitting  together,  devise, 
Varuna  the  king  knows  it,  (being  present  there  ns)  a  third.' 
3.  This  earth,  too,  belongs  to  Varujia  the  king,  and  that  vast 
eky  whose  ends  arc  bo  far  off.  The  two  seas  [the  ocean  and 
the  atmosphere]^  are  Yaruiia'a  loins ;  he  resides  in  this  small 
pool  of  water.  4.  He  who  should  flee  far  beyond  the  sky, 
would  not  there  escape  from  Varuim  tlie  king.^  His  messcn- 
gcn,  descending  from  heaven,  traverse  this  world ;  thousand- 
eyed,  they  look  across  the  whole  earth.  5.  King  Vanma 
perc«iTL«  all  that  exists  within,  as  well  as  beyond,  heaven 
and  earth.  The  winkings  of  men's  eyes  are  all  numbered  by 
biui.*  He  moves  (all)  these  (things)  as  a  gamester  throws 
hli  dice.  6.  May  thy  destructive  nooses,  0  Varuiia,  which  are 
ctkAt  seven-fold,  and  three-fold,  ensnare  the  nmn  who  speaks 
lits,  and  pass  by  bim  who  speaks  truth."  ^ 

Varuna  is  supposed  to  have  unlimited  control  over  the 
dt'stinies  of  mankind.  He  is  said  to  have  a  hundred,  a 
thousand  remedies ;  is  continually  supplicated  to  drive  away 
evil  (nirrtj)  and  sin  (i.  24,  9) ;  to  forgive  sin  (ii.  28,  5,  7,  9 ; 

'  In  R.T.  1. 11,  1 1  Agnl  is  compared  to  Vnraifa  in  omniscience ;  which  swms 
to  *tiu«  that  this  is  an  ottributo  b  which  Varoija  via  n'Rirdcd  as  pra-cmineDt. 
[   With  VH1SU  1  wid  2,  oninparB  PsHlm  rarii.  1-4,  and  St.  Matthew  iviii.  20. 
kimporo  Genesis,  i.  7,  itnd  Pealm  cilviii.  i 
Vitilhii'  -  ..    .  .. 


>  WitA  this  *<ree  Mmpue  Terses  7- 10  ur  the  Fsiilm  jnst  referred  to. 
<  Conpan  St,  Haithew.  x.  30. 
*  The  bynuL  in  camJudrd  bji  two  Tenes,  containing  imprecntians.  Aflpr  giring 
GcmoB  tnniliition  of  tin  wbolo  in  hia  Dinerlation  ou  the  Alhuva  Vcdn,  pngn 
,  IJif.  (TiihingBn.  1866)  PraEearar  Roth  rcaatloi  m  follows ;  "There  is  no  hynm 
"   -'■-   -■--'-  ""'-c  Ut«-' '---'■  "-"  -■-- -■-!---  : >. 


1  the  whole  Vtdic  Utwntiiro  which  cxprettca  the  divine  omniicipiin!  in  i 
[  forcible  leniu  at  thui ;  and  yet  thii  beautiM  ducriptiaD  bu  been  degraded  into 
I  an  inlrtxIaL'tiiin  to  an  imiimation.  But  in  thi&,  aa  m  many  otbrr  paaa^cs  of  tbii 
I  Vnk,  il  it  natural  to  conjecture  that  misting  frngmcnts  or'oldei  hyniDs  haie  huia 
I  oanl  to  dtck  out  magical  forroulM,  The  Kiat  five,  or  liven  lil  vcrai'ii  uf  this  hyiun 
■  nlglil  be  regarded  aa  a  fri^aicnt  of  this  sort" 
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V.  86,  7,  8) ;  he  is  entreated  not  to  steal  away,  but  to  pro- 
long, Ufe  (L  24,  11 ;  i.  25,  12) ;  and  to  spare  the  suppliant 
who  daily  transgresses  his  laws  (i.  26,  1,  2).  In  many  places 
mention  is  made  of  the  bonds,  or  nooses,  with  which  he  seizes 
and  punishes  transgressors  (i.  24,  16 ;  L  25,  21 ;  vi.  74,  4 ;  x* 
85,  24).  Mitra  and  Yanuia  conjointly  are  spoken  of  in  one 
passage  (yii.  7,  65,  2)  as  armed  with  many  nooses  for  false- 
hood {bhuripd§d  anrtasya) ;  and  in  another  place  (yii.  84,  2) 
Indra  and  Yaruna  are  described  as  binding  with  bonds  not 
formed  of  rope  {nttbhir  arajjubhih  iinitha^) ;  on  the  other 
hand  Yaruna  is  said  to  be  gracious  even  to  him  who  has  com- 
mitted sin  (yii.  87,  7).  He  is  the  wise  guardian  of  immor- 
tality (amriaaya  gapd) ;  he  and  Yama  living  in  self-dependent 
blessedness  will  be  beheld  in  the  next  world  by  the  departed 
(x.  14,  7)} 

That  Yaruna,  far  more  than  any  other  god,  was  regarded 
as  possessing  a  high  moral  character,  as  well  as  a  placable 
disposition,  appears  not  only  from  the  passages  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  but  also  from  the  two  hymns  (vii.  86,  and 
vii.  89)  translated  by  Prof.  Miiller  in  his  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  pp. 
640  f. ;  in  which  the  worshipper,  while  palliating  his  sins, 
implores  the  god's  forgiveness,  and  entreats  that  his  life  may 
bo  spared.*  In  another  place  (vii.  88,  4ff)  the  same  rishi 
alludes  to  his  previous  friendship  with  Yaruna,  and  to  the 
favours  the  god  had  formerly  conferred  upon  him,  and  en- 
quires why  they  had  now  ceased : — "  Yaruiia  placed  Yasish^ha 
on  his  boat :  by  his  power  the  wise  and  mighty  deity  made 


*  In  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  for  1855,  pp.  237  ff.,  Prof. 
'Weber  communicates  from  the  ^atapatha  Br&hroaigia  (xi.  6,  1,  Iff.)  a  legend 
regnrdin^  Varu^a  and  his  son  Bh^gu.  The  latter  had  esteemed  himself  superior 
to  his  father  in  wisdom,  and  was  desired  by  him  to  visit  the  four  points  of  the 
oompasA,  where  lie  iiitnesses  certain  visions  of  retribution  in  the  other  world. 
Prof.  Weber  accompanies  this  Iceend  vnth  some  very  interesting  remarks. 
Among  other  things,  ho  observes  tnat  the  legend  is  shewn  to  be  ancient  from 
Uie  high  position  wnich  it  assigns  to  Varuigia,  w'no  appears  to  be  conceived  as  the 
lord  or  the  universe,  seated  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  from  which  he  survep  the 
places  of  punishment  situated  all  round  him.  Varu^,  he  adds,  is  reprtscnted  in 
tho  iHutupatha  Br&hma^a  xiii.  3,  6,  5,  as  having  the  form  of  a  fair,  bald,  toothless, 
(with  proii^ting  teeth  ?},  and  yellow-eyed  old  man. 

'  On  the  character  of  Yaruna  as  a  moral  governor,  see  Roth,  Joum.  Genn.  Or. 
Bodutv,  vi.  71  ff. ;  a  paper  by  the  same  autiior  in  the  Joum.  Amer.  Or.  Society^ 
iii.  34U  ff. ;  and  his  reply  to  Weber  in  the  Joum.  Germ.  Or.  Sooiety,  viL  607. 
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htro  u  rislii  to  offer  praiae  in  an  aiwpicious  period  of  his  days, 
that  1)13  daya  and  dawns  uight  bo  prolonged.  5.  Wliere ' 
are  those  frieiidshipa  of  us  two  P  Lot  us  seek  the  peace 
which  (we  enjoyed)  of  old,  I  have  gone,  0  self-sustaininff 
Varuna,  to  thy  vast  and  spacious  house  with  a  thousand  gates. 
t>.  He  who  waa  thy  friend,  intimate,  constant,  and  beloved 
hati  committed  offences  against  thee.  Let  not  ua  who  are 
guilty  reap  the  fruits  of  our  sin.  Do  thou,  a  wise  god,  grant 
protection  to  him  who  praises  thee." 

The  same  or  nearly  the  same  functions  and  attributes  as 
are  aacnbed  to  Vamna  are  also  attributed  to  him  and  Mitra 
conjointly.  They  uphold  and  rule  over  the  earth  and  sky, 
the  shining  and  the  terrestrial  regions,  and  place  the  sun 
in  the  heavens  (v-  62,  3 ;  v.  69,  1,  4 ;  v.  63.  7 ;  x.  132,  2 ; 
vL  67,  5;  vii.  61,  4).  They  ore  the  guardians  of  the  world 
(r.  63,  9 ;  vii.  51,  2 ;  viii.  26,  1 ;  x.  126,  4) .  By  their  ordi- 
nance the  great  sky  shines  (s.  65,  5).  They  discharge  the 
nin  (v.  62,  3;  v.  63,  1-3}.  Their  godhead  is  beyond  the 
ken  of  the  akies,  or  of  rivers  (i.  159,  9).  They  (together 
with  Aryanian)  are  awful  deities,  haters  and  dispellers  of 
&laehood  (i.  152,  1 ;  ii.  27,  8;  vii.  66,  13).  They  are  guar- 
dians of  sacred  rites  (v.  63,  1 ;  vii,  6i,  2).  They  carry  out 
their  fixed  purposes,  which  are  unobstructed  even  by  the  im- 
mortal gods  (v.  63,  7 ;  v.  69,  4).  They  make  the  foolish 
wise  (vii.  60,  6,  7) ;  they  know  heaven  and  earth  {vii.  60,  7). 
They  are  described  as  righteous,  and  as  promoters  of  religious 

.  rites  {or  truth  or  righteousness),  rfdvrclfi&,  rldv6ii&,  rta- 
VrtA,  Tia»!ia  gopau  (i.  2,  8 ;  i.  23,  5  ;  i.  136,  4 ;  ii.  27,  4 ';  v 

[  KJ,  I;  V.  P5,  2;  V.  67,  4;  vii.  66,  13;  viii,  23,  30;  viii. 
25,  8),  as  the  lords  of  truth  and  light  (i.  23,  5).  They 
avenge  sin  and  falsehood  {ii.  27,  4 ;  vii.  60,  5) ;  the  man 
who  neglects  their  worship  is  seized  with  consumption  (i.  122, 

[  9).     They  ore  besought  along  with  Aditi  to  remove  the  tree- 
aes  of  their  worshippers  (ii.  27,  14) ;    and   along  with 
Aryaman  to  give  deliverance  (x.  126,  passim).* 

■  Cmnpu*  rsalm  Ixuii.  49. 

■  Liko  otkn  Eodt,  (Dil  ID  poiticular  Indrt,  tbe;  toe  rrjiroKiited  m  drjnkiu); 
«MIU  iuico,  I.  n«.i;  i.  137,  Iff.;  it.  41,  8;  W.  43,  n;  T.  64,  T;  T.TU 
,«.  73,1-3;  Ties,  ID. 
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Mitra  alone  is  celebrated  in  iii.  59.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  verses : — 1.  "  Mitra,  uttering  his  voice,  calls  men 
to  activity.^  Mitra  sustains  the  earth  and  the  sky.  Mitra 
with  unwinking  eye  beholds  (all)  creatures.  Offer  to  Mitra 
the  oblation  with  butter.  2.  Mitra,  son  of  Aditi,  may  the 
mortal  who  worships  thee  with  sacred  rites,  have  food.  He 
who  is  protected  by  thee  is  neither  slain  nor  conquered. 

Calamity  does  not  reach  him  from  near  or  from  far 

4.  This  Mitra,  adorable,  auspicious,  a  king,  strong,  and  wise, 
has  been  bom.  May  we  abide  in  the  favour  and  kindness  of 
thiai,  object  of  our  worship.  This  great  Aditya,  who  rouses 
men  to  exertion  (see  v.  1),  who  is  favourable  to  his  wor- 
shipper, is  to  be  approached  with  reverence 7.  Mitra 

who  by  his  greatness  transcends  the  sky,  and  the  earth  by 
his  renown.  8.  The  five  classes  of  men  have  done  homage  to 
Mitra  the  powerful  helper,  who  sustains  all  the  gods." 

In  his  paper  on  ''The  highest  gods  of  the  Arian  races" 
(Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  vi.  p.  70  f.).  Prof. 
Roth  has  the  following  ingenious  and  interesting  observa- 
tions on  Mitra  and  Varuna: — "Within  the  circle  of  the 
Adityas  there  subsists  the  closest  connection  between  Mitra 
and  Varuna,  who  are  invoked  more  frequently  together  than 
Varuna  is  invoked  singly.  We  find  only  one  hymn  in  which 
Mitra  is  invoked  by  himself  (iii.  59).  The  fact  that  this 
dual  invocation  is  preserved  in  the  Zend  Avesta,  in  regard  to 
Ahura  and  Mithra,  though  the  position  of  both  has  become 
entirely  altered,  and  Mithra  is  not  even  reckoned  among 
the  Amshaspands, — this  fact  proves  how  close  the  ancient 
connection  of  the  two  was,  when  it  has  been  maintained 

even  after  the  reason  for  it  had  ceased The 

essential  character  of  the  two  gods,  as  distinguished 
from  one  another,  is  nowhere  distinctly  expressed  in  the 
hymns,  and  was  in  fact  originally  one  which  could  not  be 
dcfinedjjwith  intellectual  precision.    But  the  stage  of  religious 

*  With  this  verse  Eoth  (Illustrations  of  Niriikta,  x.  22,  p.  140)  compares  B.  V. 
▼.  82,  9,  where  it  is  said,  '*  Savitf,  who  causes  all  creatures  to  hear  his  sound, 
and  impels  them."  Comp.  v.  6  of  the  present  hpan ;  and  vii.  36,  2,  referred  to 
by  Kotn  in  the  passage  about  to  be  quoted  from  him. 
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culture  wMch  liee  before  ua  io  the  Rig  Yeda,  enables  lis  to 
distinguish  this  difference  aa  one  already  existing,  vjx.,  tliat 
Mitra  is  the  celestial  light  in  its  manifestation  by  day,  while 
Toruna,  though  the  lord  of  all  light  and  of  all  time,  yet 
rules  especially  over  the  nightly  heaven,  A  hymn  of 
Vasishtha  (vii.  36,  2)  Bays :  '  One  of  you  (Varuiia)  is  the 
lord,  and  unassailable  guide,  and  he  who  is  called  Mitru, 
(i.e.  the  friend)  calls  men  to  activity.'  Here  so  much  at  least 
is  declared  (and  the  same  thing  is  exprcaaed  in  nearly  the 
same  words  in  other  places),  that  the  light  of  day,  which 
awakens  life,  and  brings  joy  and  activity  into  the  world,  is 
the  narrower  sphere  of  Mitra's  power ;  though,  however, 
Taruna  is  not  thereby  relegated  to  the  night  alone,  for  he 
coDtinues  to  be  the  lord  and  the  first. 

"Though  therefore  such  representations  as  arc  expre.'tsed 
in  Indian  exegesis,  (as  for  instance,  when  Sayana  says  on 
B,  V.  vii.  87,  1,  that  Varuiia  is  the  setting  aun),  are  far  loo 
narrow  and  one-sided,  they  still  contain  some  truth  ;  and  we 
may  guess  by  what  process  they  arc  to  be  developed.  If 
Varuna  is,  as  his  name  shews,  that  one  among  the  lucid 
Adityas  whose  seat  and  sphere  of  authority  b  the  bright 
heaven,  in  whose  bosom  is  embraced  all  that  lives,  and  there- 
fore also  the  remotcet  boundary,  beyond  which  human  thought 
seeks  nothing  further,  then  is  he  also  one  who  can  scarcely  be 
attained  either  by  the  eye  or  by  the  imagination.  By  day  the 
power  of  vision  cannot  discover  this  remotest  limit,  the  brij^ht 
besven  preseuts  to  it  no  resting  place,  fiut  at  night  this 
Teil  of  the  world,  in  which  Varuna  is  enthroned,  appears  to 
approach  neJiror,  and  becomes  perceptible,  for  the  eye  finds  a 
limit.  Yarui.ia  is  closer  to  men.  Besides,  the  other  di\-ine 
forms  which,  in  the  clouds,  the  atmosphere,  the  rays  of  light, 
filled  the  space  between  the  earth  and  yonder  immeasurahle 
outermost  sphere,  have  disappeared :  no  other  god  now  stands 
between  Varuna  and  the  mortal  who  gazes  at  him." 

Whatever  may  bo  the  success  of  the  attempts  made  to 
identify  any  other  of  the  Indian  and  Iranian  gods  with  one 
another,  there  can  at  least  bo  no  doubt,  from  the  correspon- 
denoe  of  the  two  names,  that  the  Vedic  Mitra  and  the  Mithra 
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of  tbe  Zend  Avesta  were  originally  the  same  deity.  Accord- 
ingly, the  late  Dr.  F.  AVindischmann,  in  his  Dissertation  on 
the  Persian  Mithra,^  regards  it  as  established  that  this  god 
was  known  to  the  old  Arian  race  before  the  separation  of  its 
Iranian  from  its  Indian  branch,  though  the  conception  of  his 
character  was  subsequently  modified  by  Zoroastrian  ideas. 
That  Mithra  was  worshipped  in  Persia  in  and  previous  to  the 
age  of  Herodotus,  is  proved,  as  Windischmann  remarks,  by 
the  common  use  of  such  names  as  Mitradates  and  Mitrobates. 
Herodotus  himself  (i.  131)  speaks  of  Mitra,  not  as  a  god,  but 
as  a  goddess.  But  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  viii.  5,  53 ;  (Ec.  iv.  24), 
and  Plutarch  (Artax.  4,  and  Alexand.  30)  describes  the  Per- 
sians as  swearing  by  the  god  Mitra.  And  Plutarch,  in  his 
treatise  on  Isis  and  Osiris,  chap,  xlvi.,  tells  us  that  Zoroaster 
conceived  of  Mithra  as  standing  intermediate  between  the 
deities  Oromazes,  the  representative  of  light,  and  Areimanius, 
the  representative  of  darkness  and  ignorance.^  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  anything  further  here  of  the  Persian  Mithra, 
the  eventual  introduction  of  whose  worship  into  the  West  is 
matter  of  history. 

Though  Varuna  is  not  generally  regarded  in  the  Rig  Veda 
as  the  god  of  the  ocean,  he  is  yet,  in  the  following  passages, 
connected  with  the  element  of  water,  either  in  the  atmo- 
sphere or  on  the  earth,  in  such  a  way  as  may  have  led  to 
the  conception  of  him  which  is  fully  established  in  the  later 
mythology. 

i.  161,  14  :  "  Desiring  you,  ye  sons  of  strength,  the  Maruts 
proceed  through  the  sky,  Agni  along  the  earth,  this  Y&ta 
(wind)  through  the  atmosphere,  and  Varuna  along  the  waters, 
the  ocean"  {adhhih  samudraih). 

vii.  49,  2  :  "  May  the  waters  which  are  celestial,  and  those 
which  flow,  those  which  are  dug  up,  and  those  which  are 
self-produced,  those  which  seek  the  ocean  and  are  bright  and 
purifying,  preserve  me  !  3.  May  those  (waters)  in  the  midst 
of  which  king  Varuna  goes,  beholding  the  truth  and  false- 

*  MithiB,  ein  Beitrag  znr  Mytlicn^eschichte  dee  Orients,  in  the  Abhandlaiigeii 
fur  die  Knnde  des  Morgenlandes,  Leipzig,  1857.    See  pp.  54  ff. 
'  Ibid,  p.  56.    This  panago  is  also  quoted,  Sanskrit  Texts,  ii.,  471. 
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liood  of  men,  which  drop  aweetoess  and  are  bright  and  puri- 
fying, preeorvG  me ! " 

vii.  64,  2 ;  "  Mitra  and  Varuna,  ye  two  kings,  protectors 
of  the  ceremoniBl,  lorda  of  the  sea  (or  of  rivere  aiiidliu-patl), 
come  hither ;  send  us  food  and  min  from  the  sky,"  etc. 

In  viii.  41,  8,  Varuna  appears  to  be  called  a  hidden  ocean 
(tamuiiro  aplchyafy). 

riii.  58,  12 :  "  Thou  art  a  glorious  god,  Varuna,  into  whose 
jaws  the  seven  rivers  flow,  aa  into  a  surging  abyss." ' 

Vamija  is  abo  connected  with  the  sea  or  with  the  rivers  in 
ix.  73,  3 ;  ix.  90,  2;  is.  95,  4;  and  in  Vaj.  Sanh.  x.  7,  it  is 
enid  that  "  Varuj,ia,  the  child  of  the  waters,  made  his  abode 
within  the  most  motherly  waters  as  in  his  home."  See  also 
the  third  verae  of  the  sixteenth  hymn  of  the  A.  V.  quoted 
above. 

Prof.  IU)th  gives  (in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society,  vi.  73)  the  following  statement  of  the  process  hy 
vhich  he  conceives  that  Varuna  came  in  later  tiroes  to  be 
regarded  as  the  god  of  the  sea. 

"  The  hymns  of  the  Veda  give  already  indications  of  this 
development,  since  Varuna  is  in  one  place  brought  into  the 
same  connection  with  the  waves  of  the  sea,  as  Storm  and  Wind 
are  with  tlie  atmosphere  and  the  heaven,  and  as  Agni  is  with 
the  earth  (i.  161,  14,  translated  above),  and  it  is  elsewhere 
said  of  him  that  he  sinks  into  the  sea  (vii.  87,  6),  while  in 
another  passage  the  rivers  are  described  as  streaming  towards 
him  (viii.  58,  12).  When  on  the  one  hand  the  conception  of 
Varuna  as  the  all-embracing  heaven  had  been  established, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  observation  of  the  rivers  flowing 
towards  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  to  the  sea,  bad  led  to  the 
conjecture  that  there  existed  an  ocean  enclosing  the  earth  in 
its  bosom — then  the  way  was  thoroughly  prepared  for  con- 
necting Varuna  with  the  ocean.  Another  side  of  the  affinity 
between  the  celestial  and  oceanic  Varuna  may  be  expressed 
in  the  words  of  Alexander  von  Ilumholdt,  which  perfectly 
-coincide  with  the  ancient  Indian  view :  '  The  two  envelop- 
ments of  the  solid  surface  of  our  planet,  viz.,  the  aqueous  and 
'  Si*  Bollr>  lUuslmtioni  of  Kiniku,  pp.  70  f. 


."^  coifniBcnoxs  to  a  knowledge  of 

tihe  afcanqplierie,  oflfer  many  analogies  to  each  other,  in  their 
r,  in  the  phenomena  of  their  temperature,  and  in  the 
tiwi  their  parts  admit  of  being  displaced :  the  depth  both 
<^  ike  ooe«n  and  of  the  atmosphere  is  unknown  to  us/'' 

We  haye  already  seen  that  Yaruna  corresponds  in  name  to 
the  'Ovpa^  of  the  Greeks.  "TJranos,"  as  Prof.  Miiller 
observes,^  <<  in  the  language  of  Hesiod,  is  used  as  a  name  for 
the  sky ;  he  is  made  or  bom  that  he  should  '  be  a  firm  place 
for  the  blessed  gods.''  It  is  said  twice  that  XJranos  covers 
eTeiything  (v.  127)9  aiid  that  when  he  brings  the  night,  he 
is  stretched  out  everywhere,  embracing  the  earth.'  This 
aoonds  almost  as  if  the  Greek  mythe  had  still  preserved  a 
xeeoUection  of  the  etymological  power  of  XJranos.  For  TJranos- 
18  the  Sanskrit  Yaruna,  and  is  derived  from  a  root,  txir,  to 
cover,*'  etc. 

Hie  parallel  between  the  Greek  XJranos  and  the  Indian 
Yanu[ia  does  not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  hold  in  all  points. 
There  is  not  in  the  Yedic  mythology  any  special  relation 
between  Yaruna  and  P^ihivt,  the  earth,  as  husband  and  wife, 
as  there  is  between  XJranos  and  Gaia  in  the  theogony  of 
Hcttiod ;  nor  is  Yaruna  represented  in  the  Yeda,  as  XJranos 
IS  by  the  Greek  poet,  as  the  progenitor  of  Dyaus  (Zeus), 
except  in  the  general  way  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  formed 
and  to  pn?aer\'e  heaven  and  earth. 

YI.  Indra.* 

ludru  is,  as  Professor  Roth  remarks,^  the  favourite  national 
doity  of  tlu>  Aryan  Indians.     More  hymns  are  dedicated  to 

«  (hftin)  KwuiYt  ft^r  1866,  p.  41. 

*  UiwUhI  ThiHur.  126:— 

r«4«  94  roi  wpArop  fikp  iy^twaro  Ivor  lavrp 

»  IMil.  V.  176;-^ 

*NA»t  U  N^*  iw^p  fi4yas  *OvfMp6s,  i/i^l  8i  Faip 

*  III  Ai)  NiHHmiit  of  Vnru^a  there  is  little  of  importance  that  had  not  been 

tiivMoiMiU'  Miid  I7  ]Vt)fi^MH)r  Both;  but  in  this  description  of  Indra  there  is  a 
MiKt'i  imhiH'tiou  of  iiarticulan  than  I  hare  noticed  to  hare  been  brought  together 

*  lu  hU  Loxiocn,  #.v.  Indra 
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his  honour  than  to  the  praiso  of  any  other  divinity.  Although, 
however,  his  greatneea  is  celebrated  in  the  most  magnificent 
language,  be  is  not  regarded  aa  an  uncreated  being.  As  I 
have  already  noticed,  he  is  spoten  of  in  Tarious  passages  aa 
being  horn,  and  as  ha%-ing  a  father  and  a  mother  (u.  30,  2  ; 
iii.  48,  2  f. ;  ir.  18,  1  fi'.,  and  10,  11 ;  x.  73,  1,  10). 

Thus  in  iv.  17,  4  it  is  said  of  him :  "  Thy  father '  was  the 
parent  of  a  most  heroic  son ;  the  maker  of  Indra,  he  alao 
produced  the  celestial  and  unconquerable  thunderer, — was  a 
most  skilful  workman."  And  again,  vii.  20,  5 :  "A  vigorous 
(god)  begot  him,  a  vigorous  (son)  for  the  battle :  a  heroic 
female  {n&rl}  brought  him  forth,  a  heroic  (son),"  etc.  Again, 
X.  120,  1 ;  "That  was  the  highest  (being)  in  the  world  from 
which  this  fierce  and  impetuous  (god)  was  born,"  etc.  Again, 
Tii.  98,  3  :  "  When  bom,  thou  didat  drink  the  soma-juice  to 
(gain)  strength :  thy  mother  declared  thy  greatness." — x.  73, 1 : 
"The  Maruts  here  augmented  Indra,  when  his  opulent 
mother  brought  forth  the  hero." — s.  134,  1:  "When  thou, 
Indra,  didat  fill  tlie  two  worlds  like  the  dawn,  a  divine 
mother  bore  thee,  a  blessed  mother  boro  thee,  the  great 
monarch  of  the  great  people"  (?  the  gods).  In  x.  101,  12,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  he  ia  called  the  aon  of  Nishtigri.  This 
word,  as  I  have  also  noticed,  is  treated  by  the  commentator 
as  a  synonyme  of  Aditi ;  but  though  Indra  is  always  regarded 
as  an  Aditj-a  in  the  later  mythology,  and  even  appears  to  be 
oddreaaed  in  that  character,  along  with  Varuna,  in  vii.  85,  4, 
he  is  not  commonly  described  as  such  in  other  parts  of  the 
Rig  Veda.* 

In  another  place  (iii.  49,  1)  he  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
doced  by  the  gods  as  a  destroyer  of  enemies. 

In  the  Purusha  SCikta  (R.V.  x.  90,  13)  Indra  ia  said  to 
have  sprung,  along  with  Agni,  from  the  mouth  of  Purusha. 
In  one  of  the  latest  liymns  (x,  167,  1)  he  is  declared  to  have 
conquered  heaven  by  austerity  {tapas). 

In  -vi.  59,  2,  Indra  and  Agni  are  said  to  be  twin  brothers. 


>,  3,  with  S&TTL    Id  ii.  30,  1,  he  n 


M  the  cpithel  o{  Snitf. 
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Iiaving  the  saiDe  father,  and  whose  mothers  are,  the  one  here, 
the  other  there.  (The  sense  of  this  is  not  very  evident.)  In 
X.  55,  1  his  brother's  sons  are  mentioned. 

In  i.  82,  5,  6,  Indra's  wife  is  alluded  to ;  and  in  a  few 
passages  (i.  22,  12 ;  ii.  32,  8 ;  v.  46,  8 ;  x.  86,  11,  12)  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  goddess  Indr&nt,  who,  from  her  name,  must 
be  the  spouse  of  Indra. 

Even  as  an  infant  Indra  is  said  to  have  manifested  his 
warlike  tendencies.  ''As  soon  as  he  was  bom,  the  slayer  of 
Yrttra  (Indra)  grasped  his  arrow,  and  asked  his  mother, 
'Who  are  they  that  are  renowned  as  fierce  warriors?'" 
(viii.  45,  4,  5 ;  66,  1,  2).  He  says  of  himself  (x.  28,  6) : 
"  My  father  begot  me  (a  god)  without  an  enemy." 

A  variety  of  vague  and  general  epithets  are  lavished  upon 
Indra.  He  is  distinguished  as  youthful,  ancient,  strong, 
agfle  (nrtu,  I  130,  7 ;  ii.  22,  4 ;  vi.  29,  3 ;  viii.  24,  9,  12 ; 
viii.  57,  7 ;  viii.  81,  3),  martial,  heroic,  bright,  undecaying, 
all-conquering,  lord  of  unbounded  wisdom,  and  irresistible 
power  and  prowess,  wielder  of  the  thimderbolt,  etc.  etc. 
(i.  4,  8;  i.  16,  9;  i.  30,  6,  15;  i.  61,  1 ;  i.  81,  2,  7;  i.84,2 
L  lOO,  12;  i.  102,  6;  i.  112,  28;  i.  165,  6;  ii.  21,  1-3 
iii.  30,  3 ;  iii.  32,  7 ;  iii.  45, 2 ;  iii.  46, 1 ;  vi.  18,  4 ;  vii.  20, 4 
vii.  22,  5  ;  viii.  81,  8 ;  viu.  84,  7  AT. ;  x.  103,  1  ff  )•  "  He 
has  vigour  in  his  body,  strength  in  his  arms,  a  thunderbolt  in 
his  hand,  and  wisdom  in  his  head  "  ^  (ii.  16,  2 ;  viii.  85,  3). 
"  He  assumes  the  most  beautiful  forms,  and  is  invested  with 
the  ruddy  lustre  of  the  sun"  (x.  112,  3).  The  Vedic  poets 
have  also  described  to  us  a  few  of  the  features,  as  they  con- 
ceived them,  of  his  personal  appearance.  The  epithet  which 
is  most  frequently  applied  to  him  is  susipra,  or  sipriny  in  the 
interpretation  of  which  Sfiyana  wavers  between  "  the  god 
with  handsome  cheeks  or  nose,"  and  "  the  god  with  the  beau- 
tiful helmet  or  turban  "  (i.  9,  3  ;  i.  29,  2  ;  i.  81,  4  ;  i.  101, 10  ;« 
iii.  30,  3 ;  iii.  32,  3 ;  iii.  36,  10 ;  viii.  17,  4  ;  viii.  32,  4,  24  ; 
viii.  33,  7 ;  viii.  55,  2,  4 ;  viii.  81, 4 ;  viii.  82, 12  ;  x.  105,  5).3 

^  On  this  use  of  f»>a«,  the  head,  as  the  seat  of  intelligenoe,  compare  iii.  51,  12. 

^  Compare  i.  30,  11. 

^  A  note  on  this  word  will  be  given  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  Maruts. 
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He  is  alao  called  hnri-sipra,  the  ruddy-choeked  (x.  9(1, 4, 9, 1'J) ; 
Aari-keta.  the  ruddy-  or  golden-haired  (x.  9G,  5,  8);  A«r»- 
f:n(ifru,  the  ruddy-  or  golden -boarded,  or  mouetached  [x.  96, 8), 
His  board  is  violently  agitated  when  ha  puts  biniBelf  in  motion 
(ii.  11,  17 ;  X.  23,  1,  4).'  His  whole  appearance  is  ruddy  or 
goldeo  {hari-varpiM,  s.  96,  1  ST.).  He  is  sometimes  also  de- 
scribod  as  hiranyaga,  golden  (i.  7,  2  ;  viii.  55,  3j,  and  as 
littving  golden  arms  (rii.  34,  4) ;  and  sometimes  as  of  an  iron 

'  hue  (i.  56,  3;  x.  9fi,  4,  8).     His   arras   are   long  and   far- 

I  extended  (viii.  32,  10;  viii.  70,  1).  But  his  forms  are  end- 
less ;  he  can  assume  any  shape  at  will  (iii,  38,  4  ;  iii.  48,  4  ; 
iii.  53,  8;  vi.  47,  IB).  Carrying  in  his  hand  a  golden  whip 
(viii.  33,  11),  he  is  borne  on  a  shining  golden  car,  with  a 
thousand  supports  (i.  30. 16 ;  i.  56, 1 ;  vi.  29,  2  ;  viii.  1, 24, 25 ; 
viii.58, 16),  which  moves  more  swiftly  than  thought  (x.  112,2), 
and  is  drawn  by  two*  tawny  (ruddy,  or  golden)  steeds,  snort- 
ing, neighing,  and  irresistible  {i.  30,  16;  i.  81,  3);  with 
flowing  golden  manes  (i.  10,  3 ;  i.  82,  6;  \-iii.  17,  2;  viii. 
32,  29],  hair  like  peacock's  feathers  (iii.  45,  1),  and  pea- 
cock's tails  (viii.  1,  25),  which  rapidly  traverse  vast  distances 
Cxi.  18,  3).  His  car  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
Rbhua  (i.  in,  1  ;  v.  31,  4).     The  following  are  some  of  the 

[  other  texts  which  refer  to  Indra's  chariot  and  horses :  i.  6,  2 ; 

\  i.  16.  2  ;  i.  55.  7  ;  i.  84,  6  :  i.  100,  16 :  i.  101,  10  ;  ii.  II.  6 ; 
iii.  82,  24 ;  x.  44,  2.  He  is  also  said  to  be  borne  by  the 
horses  of  the  Sun  (x.  49,  7),  or  by  those  of  Vata,  the  wind 
(X.  22, 4-6}.  The  same  deity,  V&yn,  the  wind,  is  said  to  have 
Indra  for  his  charioteer,  or  companion  in  his  car  (iv.  46,  2  ; 
iv.  48,  2  ;  ^■iL  91,  6).    The  horses  of  Indra  are  declared  to  be 

I  yoked  by  the  power  of  prayer  (ii.  18, 3 ;  iii.  35,  4 ;  viii.  1,  24  ; 

I  viii.  17,  2),  which  is  no  doubt  another  mode  of  saying  that  it 

'  X  haatA  a  also  aarigntd  to  rasLsn,  who  Bitnilarly  BhaVrea  it  [\.  28,  7). 

'  In  ti.  It),  i-7  Indm  a  isTited  tn  rome  witb  two,  ftiur,  six,  txg'bu  Ivn,  twenty, 

la  fintj,  Gftj,  biitj,  Beient^',  eigbty,  ninety,  or  u  handrcd  boraea  (oompani 

1,  B)  b)  drink  Ihe  Somi-jnice.     In  iT.  46,  3,  a  thooBiind  horwA  Bro  «da  lo 

mifjr  Indn  ami  T&jii.    In  [iii.  1,  24,  Indcs'*  horsrs  are  eaid  [o  be  n  tboDiiud 

id  ■  tmndrHl.    From  incli  a  I«it  as  iii,  35.  7,  whtrrv  Indm  is  Informed  tbiit  food 

B  Twm  proTidol  hi  hia  hunei,  bb  trcU  oa  mnia-jaioe  to  fiU  bii  own  bcltf  (r.  S), 

I  it  voald  apjiEor  thai  the  wanbijipei  bnd  a  pcrfnt  uiurunn  of  the  god's  presence. 

£  in  anuUtcr  pl'"''',  boweTcr  (i.  1 14>  9)-  tbe  eoquiry  ii  nudo  (among  ■ereial  olhen 

I  4lnHililig  duncultf  and  myiterf],  "  Wbobu  perceived  Ibe  two  honea  of  Indra  f" 
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is  in  consequence  of  the  importunity  of  his  worshippers  that 

lie  makes  ready  his  chariot  to  come  and  receive  their  oblations^ 

and  fulfil  their  desires. 

The  thunderbolt  of  Indra  is  generally  described  as  having 

l>een  fashioned,  or  brought  from  heaven  by  Tvashtr,  the 
artificer  of  the  gods  (i.  32,  2 ;  i.  66,  6 ;  i.  86,  9 ;  i.  121,  9 ; 
V.  31,  4 ;  vi.  17,  10 ;  x.  48,  3) ;  but  in  other  places  it  is 
declared  to  have  been  made  and  given  to  Indra  by  K&vya 
TJsanas.      Its  natural  mode  of  production  is  alluded  to  in 
Till.  89,  9,  where  it  is  said :  "  The  thunderbolt  lies  in  the 
(aerial)  ocean,  enveloped  in  water."    This  thimderbolt  is 
sometimes  styled  golden  (i.  57,  2;    i.  86,  9;    viii.  57,  3; 
X.  23,  3),  sometimes  ruddy  {haritay  x.  96,  3);  but  more  com- 
monly it  is  said  to  be  of  iron  (i.  52,  8 ;  i.  80,  12 ;  i.  81,  4  ; 
▼iii.  86,  3 ;  x.  48,  3 ;  x.  96,  3 ;  x.  113,  6) ;  sometimes  it  is 
described  as  four-angled  (iv.  22,  2),  sometimes  as  hundred- 
angled  (vi.  17, 10),  sometimes  as  hundred-jointed  (^ataparvauy 
L  80,  6 ;  viii.  6,  6 ;  viii.  65,  2 ;  viii.  78,  3),  and  sometimes 
as  having  a  thousand  points  (i.  80,  12 ;  i.  85,  9 ;  v.  34,  2 ; 
vi.  17,  10).    Indra  is  in  one  place  (i.  55,  1)  represented  as 
sharpening  his  own  thunderbolt.     In  other  passages  this  god 
is  spoken  of  as  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows  (viii.  3,  9 ; 
viii.  46,  4;   viii.  66,  6;  x.  103,  2,  3).      BKs  arrows  are 
described  as  golden  (viii.  66, 11),  as  having  a  hundred  points, 
and  as  being  winged  with  a  thousand  feathers  (viii.  66,  7). 
Indra  is  also  declared  to  carry  a  hook  (ankusa).     Thus  in 
viii.  17, 10  it  is  said :  "  May  the  hook  be  long  wherewith  thou 
reachest  wealth  to  the  worshipper  who  ofiers  oblations."  And 
similarly  in  Atharva  Veda  vi.  82,  3:   "With  that  great 
golden  hook  of  thine  which  confers  wealth,  0  lord  of  Sachi 
(Indra),  reach  a  wife  to  me  who  am  longing  for  one."* 
Another  text  in  which  this  word  occurs  is  R.  V.  x.  134,  6 
(  =  S&maVeda  ii.  441):  "Thou,  0  wise  (Indra),  earnest  a 
long  hook  like  a  spear,  and  hast  held  fast  therewith,  as  a  goat 
(catches)  a  branch  with  its  fore  foot."     The  word  is  also 

^  In  these  passages  I  follow  Roth's  explanation  of  anhtfOy  as  given  in  his 
Lexicon,  «.  v.  In  his  translation  of  this  passage  from  the  A.  V.  in  Indische 
Studien  t.  241,  Professor  Weber  understands  the  word  {ankufa)  of  a  goad  with, 
which  cattle  are  driyen. 
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found  in  x.  44,  9:  "I  carry  to  thee  this  well-made  |>oad 
wherewith,  0  MaghaTao,  thou  mayest  rend  the  SaphSruj 
■demons." ' 

Invoked  by  his  mortal  worshippers,  Indra  oheys  the  sum- 
mons, and  speedily  arrives  in  his  chariot  to  receive  their 
ofierings.  lie  finds  food  provided  for  his  horses  (iii.  35,  7), 
and  large  libations  of  soma-juice  are  poured  out  for  himself 
to  quaff.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  numerous  passages 
which  refer  to  this  worship  of  Indra :  i.  4,  8 ;  i.  32,  3 ; 
I  80,  1  ff. ;  i.  84,  1.  4  ;  ii.  15,  1,  2  ;  ii.  19,  1  £f. ;  ii.  21, 1  if.; 
iii  36,  3 ;  iii.  40,  1  £F. ;  iv.  16,  1  ff. ;  vL  23,  1,  5.  6 ;  vi.  27, 
1  ff. ;  vi.  29,  4 ;  vii.  22,  1  ff. ;  vii.  29,  1  ff. ;  viii.  3,  1 ; 
X.  104, 1  ff. ;  etc,  etc.  The  gods  are  all  described  as  hasteoing 
eagerly  to  partake  of  this  beverage  (viii.  2,  18);  but  Indra 
is  particularly  addicted  to  the  indulgence  {i.  104, 9 ;  i.  175,  5; 
ii.  14,  1 ;  vii.  33,  2 ;  viii.  2,  4).  Indeed,  it  would  appear  to 
he  to  Mm  an  absolute  necessary  of  life,  as  his  mother  gave  it 
to  him  to  drink  on  the  very  day  of  his  birth  (iii.  32,  9,  10 ; 
iii.  48,  2,  3 ;  vii.  98,  3).  He  is  said  f*  have  drunk  at  one 
draught  thirty  lakes  (or  cups  ?)  of  soma  (viii.  66,  4 ;  compare 
T).  17,  II,  and  viii,  7,  10).  His  worshippers  invite  him  in 
the  most  naive  manner  to  drink  freely  (vi.  47,  6)  and  fill  his 
belly  by  copious  potations,  and  he  speaks  in  similar  language 
of  hnving  accepted  the  invitation  {L  8,  7 ;  i.  104,9;  ii.  11,11; 
ii,  14.  10;  a.  16,  2;  iiL  36,  6-8;  iii,  40.  5;  iii,  47,  1  ; 
Hi.  51, 12 ;  viU.  1,  23 ;  i,-iii.  2,  1 ;  viii  17,  5-8 ;  viii.  67.  7 ; 
"fiii.  81,  22-24;  x.  28,  2;  x.  104,  2).* 

The  hymns  and  prayers  addressed  to  Indra  are  described 
4S  stimulating  his  energies  and  increasing  his  vigour  (i.  52,  7; 
1  54,  8;  i.  81,  1;  U.  12,  14:  iii.  32,  12,  1^;  iU.  34,  1; 
i,  2  ;  yiii.  6,  35  ;  viii.  14,  5,  11) ;  and  the  worshippers 
all  ns  the  gods)  are  said  to  place  the  thunderbolt  in  his 
and  to  assist  its  efficacy  (i.  03,  2 ;  ii,  11,  4  ;  u.  20,  8  ; 

n  itnlebti^d  Ui  I*rofMKir  Aufrrclit  tor  pointing  oat  the  Mtn<e  i>r  thia  v«ra«. 
ifMrt^tBuan  to  mean  ■  demnn  or  mx  inimiil  thitt  datruji  with  its  houlk.  Tho 
■d  Mvun  oIhj  iu  X.  S7.  1 3.  ohcrc  it  U  ui  mlbct  oT  Tiltudhlliia,  a  (lemaii,  tmd 
cfsr  to  some  goblin  whirb  wu  conccivnl  to  tmr  nilb  ita  hoolii. 
u  ■otno-juice  wu  ■!•»  drunk  b;  the  ifonbippun  thonuehea.  uqd  its  vfTeclt 
.__!«  of  thnm  ore  ocouioniill]- iLctcriljed.  Thuaio  ti.  47,  3,  it  issuid^  "This 
at),  whtm  drunk,  impuli  m^  voice;  it  Mimaklc*  the  arduut  Ihuugbt."    And 
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iii.  32,  12).  Tbe  other  deities,  too,  are  described  as  infusing^ 
divine  strength  into  Indra  *  (i.  80,  15 ;  vi.  20,  2 ;  x.  48,  3 ;. 
compare  x.  120,  3,  and  x.  56,  4),  and  as  placing  him  in  the 
van  (i.  55,  3  ;  i  131, 1 ;  vi.  17,  18 ;  viii.  12,  22,  25).  He  is 
impelled  and  fortified  by  the  Maruts  (iii.  32,  4 ;  iii.  35,  9 ; 
iii.  47,  3,  4 ;  vi.  17, 11 ;  viii.  7, 24 ;  x.  73,  1,  2  ;  x.  113,  3).^ 

in  yiii.  48,  3,  its  elevating  effect  is  still  more  distinctly  told,  in  words  which  may 
be  render^  as  follows : 

We've  quaffed  the  soma  bright, 

And  are  immortal  ^wn ; 
We've  entered  into  light, 

And  all  the  gods  have  known. 
What  mortal  now  can  harm, 
Or  foeman  vex  ns  more  ? 
Through  thee  beyond  alarm, 
Immortal  god,  we  soar. 
Compare  the  curious  parallel  to  this  (already  noticed  in  Sanskrit  Texts,  iii.  162) 
in  the  satirical  drama  of  Euripides,  the  Cyclops,  578  ff.,  wh«%  Polyphemus 
exclaims  in  his  drunken  exultation : 

*0  8*  ohpay6s  /aoi  ovfAfi€fuyfi4pos  Hoku 
Tp  yf  ^4p9ff9aif  rod  Ai6s  re  rhp  9p6vop 
A^wTffw  rh  var  tc  SaifuJywi'  Svyyhp  <r4fias» 
^  Indra  on  his  side  again  is  said  to  give  ^vine power  to  the  other  fods  (vi.  36, 1) . 
*  In  one  place,  however,  (viii.  7,  81)  the  Maruts  are  asked  wnat  they  were 
seeking  when  Uiey  deserted  Indra,  and  who  oould  then  trust  in  their  friendship^ 
In  another  text  (viii.  85,  7),  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said  that  all  the  other  gods  who 
had  been  Indra's  allies,  terrified  by  the  blast  of  Vrttra's  breath,  deserted  Indra 
and  fled  ^compare  iv.  18,  11),  while  the  Maruts,  it  must  be  supposed,  stood  firm, 
as  Indra  is  aovised  to  make  friends  with  them,  and  then  he  snould  conquer  all 
hostile  armies.    The  commentator,  however  (like  many  other  dogmatical  theo- 
lofinans),  finding  it  necessary  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  statements,  interprets 
viii.  7,  31  difi'crently,  and  makes  it  mean,  "When  did  you  desert  Indra?  i>. 
never,"  and  Quotes  tne  Aitareya  Brahmai^  iii.  20,  which  says  the  Maruts  did 
not  desert  Indra ;  but  said,  **  Smite,  0  lord,  slay,  play  the  hero." 

In  R.  v.  i.  32,  14,  Indra  himself  is  said  to  have  become  frightened  after  he  had 
slain  Vrttra,  and  to  have  crossed  ninety-nine  rivers  in  his  flight.  Compare 
Miiller's  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  p.  547. 

The  Afvins  and  Sarasvati  are  also  said  to  have  assisted  Indra  (R.y.  x.  131,  4,  5 
=  Vai.  Sanh.  x.  33,  34).  "You  two,  A^vins,  lords  of  splendour,  drinking 
together  the  delightful  draught  (of  soma),  protected  Indra  in  his  achievements 
against  the  Asura  Namuchi.  5.  As  parents  a  son,  so  ye  two,  A^vins,  by  your 
wisdom  and  your  energy,  delivered  thee,  0  Indra.  'When  thou,  0  magnificent 
(Indra),  didst  drink  the  delightful  draught  (of  soma),  Sarasvatt  waited  upon  thee 
with  her  powers."  A  story  is  told  by  the  commentator  on  the  Vaj.  Sann.  x.  33, 
to  explain  these  lines,  ^amuchi,  it  seems,  was  a  friend  of  Indra;  and  taking 
advantage  of  his  friend's  confidence,  he  drank  up  Indra's  strength  along  with  a 
draught  of  wine  and  soma.  Indra  then  told  the  A^vins  ana  Sarasvati  that 
Namuchi  had  drunk  up  his  strength.  The  A^vins  and  Sarasvatt  in  consequence 
gave  Indra  a  thunderbolt  in  the  form  of  foam,  with  which  he  smote  ofl*  the  head 
of  Namuchi.  The  A^vins  then  drank  the  soma,  mixed  with  blood  and  wine,  from 
the  belly  of  Namuchi,  and  transferred  it  pure  to  Indra ;  and  by  transferring  it 
they  dchvcrcd  Indra.  The  story  is  taken  from  the  ^atapatha  Brahmana  xii.  7, 
3,  1  ff.  (p.  934  Weber's  ed.^  and  is  the  original  version  of  those  adduced  bv 
me  elsewhere  (Sansk.  Texts  iv.  222  and  420).  As  given  in  the  Brahmana,  it 
runs  thus:  "The  Asura  Namuchi  carried  off  Indra's  streng^  {indriya\  the 
essence  of  food,  and  the  draught  of  soma,  together  ^ith  wine.    He  (indra) 
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Thus  exhilarated  and  encouraged  (ii.  11,  11 ;  ii.  15,  1  ff. ; 
ii.  19,  2 ;  vi.  47,  1,  2 ;  x.  112,  1),  Indra  hiuries  off,  escorted 
hj  troops  of  Maruy,  and  sometimes  attended  by  his  faithfid 
comrade  Viahiiu  (i.  2'2,  19;  i.  85,  7;»  iv.  18,  11;  vii.  99, 
4,  8 ;  viii.  89,  12^),  to  encounter  the  hostile  powers  in  the 
atmosphere  who  malevolently  shut  up  the  wateiy  treaaarea  in 
tJie  clouds.  These  demons  of  drought,  called  by  a  variety  cf 
namea,  as  Vrttra,  AH,  Sushiia,  NamucliI,  Pipru,  Arbudn, 
Urana.  etc.  etc.  (i,  121,  9,  10 ;  ii.  14,  4  ff. ;  viii.  32,  2,  8). 
armed,  on  their  side  also,  with  every  variety  of  celestial 
artillery  (i.  32,  13),  attempt,  but  in  vain,  to  resist  the  onset 
of  the  gods.*  Heaven  and  Earth  quuke  with  aflright  at  tho 
oraah  of  ludra's  thunder  (i.  80,  11,  14  ;  i.  100,  13 ;  ii.  11,  9, 


tuutrned  lo  the  Agiins  and  SmvbtsU,  and  anid  ■  '  I  hmu  swgni  to  Kumiuilii, 
I  wiU  neitbor  slay  tbee  by  daj,  dot  by  nigbl,  nuitber  with  ctub,  nor  witli 
how,  Deithor  with  the  palm  of  mj  hand  (^pfiAma),  noi  with  fist,  anitber  with 
I  dlf  nor  with  moict ;  and  he  haa  carried  otf  thnt  of  mine ;  will  ye  racuver  it 
I  far  toe ^'  Tbe;r  auswsred:  'Let  ua  have  a  share  in  it,  sad  we  will  recover 
I  it"  lain  replied :  '  It  ahall  be  conunon  to  ub  all ;  recovm'  it  therefore.*  Then 
[  Ika  Aiiina  and  Saiuvati  anointol  the  thunderbolt  with  Ihu  foam  of  the 
f  mteis,  nyiiig, 'It  isneitherilry  normoiA.'  With  that  Indra  struck  off  the  bead 
L  of  Jfamuobi,  when  night  vae  psaung  into  dawn,  and  tbe  sun  bad  nnt  yet  risun, 
I  irfam  (w  be  said)  'it  was  neither  day  nor  niebL'  ....  When  his  head  had  been 
I  out  olF,  Ihe  »oinn  remained  mixed  with  blood ;  and  Cbey  loathed  it.  But  having 
I  pvc«iTtd  this  draught  of  the  two  Bomas,  according  to  tbe  text.  'Kine  Sumn 
I  wbeil  ponnd  out,  la  nectar,'  they  with  this  made  the  otbor  miied  fluid  palatable, 
I  and  nrallowed  it." 

I       In  on*  phuie  (i.  13S,  6)  Indi'a  is  stud  to  peribna  hb  etploiu  alone.    Comnure 
LBf   - 


>  Bottfoy, 


nfer,  howercr,  refers  this  passage,  i.  85,  7,  not  to  Indro,  bnt  t^i  the  soma, 
_joipBre  i.  ISfi,  6;  ri.  17.  11  ;  vilL  12,  27;  viii.  6S.  l";  t.  U3,  2;  in 
I  wfaich  pOEHgec  (a*  wdl  as  in  separate  hymns,  i.  ISA ;  vi,  S9},  ludrn  and  Vichi^u 
I  ■»  ootiDected.  Tbe  ^^taiiatlui  Brahma^  lus  the  iiillowing  sloiy  about  Indra 
I  aad  TiiA^  V.  a,  fi,  i  IT. : 

I  "Formerly  Yrtlra  hod  within  turn  all  the  91c,  Tajnsh,  and  SSnia  verses. 
I  bin  fB*  anxious  to  dischoive  a  thunderbolt  at  bun.  (2)  and  said  to  Viih^  ,  '  J 
I  tk>U  ihool  a  thunderholt  at  Vrttra :  follow  after  me.'  '  So  ho  it,'  raid  Viabpu, 
'  t  will  fuUow  thee  i  sioite  him.'  Indra  then  aimed  a  tbundorholt  ut  Vfttio,  who 
J  WW  alarmed  at  it,  and  said,  (3)  '  I  have  thia  (lource  of)  strength  ;  shall  I  me  it 
I  Vp  to  thee  >  but  do  not  smite  at  me.'  So  he  save  him  the  Yajush  versus.  lodra 
I  lUD  limed  a  second  Ihonderboll  at  him,  {*)  wtum  he  said, '  I  have  this  (source  of) 
I  (tccngth  ;  shall  1  g^ve  it  up  to  thee!  but  do  not  smite  at  me.'  So  be  gave  the 
I  9^  Tenia.  Indra  then  aimed  a  third  thundoibolt  at  him,  (5)  when  he  said,  '  J 
'  ■•  tin*  (loorce  of)  strength ;  shall  I  give  it  up  (o  tliee  >  bat  do  not  smite  nt 
-.'  8a  he  gave  bun  ths  Sdma  runes.  ....  (7)  Indra  lifted  up  the  thunder- 
It;  Tiihfu  fallowed  bim." 

Agal  ia  in  Mvond  pUcot  (i.  109,  S,  T.  B ;  iii.  12,  4,  6 ;  x.  65,  3)  ostocioted 
Virith  Indra  as  ■  thundcrtr,  a  destroyer  of  Vrltrn,  omt  an  orertbrowet  of  eitiea. 
KTsrepa,  too,  is  in  one  floee  (iv.  II,  41  juinul  ivith  Indra  us  a  tbundorer. 
■     ■  T[t[im  0)  is  uid,  in  iL  30,  3,  to  liavc  rushed  upon  Indro,  clothed  in  a  cloud, 
■faU  to  tife  hien  ov 
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10 ;  vi.  17, 9),  and  even  Tvaahtr  himself,  who  forged  the  bolts, 
trembles  at  the  manifestation  of  his  anger  (i.  80,  14).  The 
imemies  of  Indra  are  speedily  pierced  and  shattered  by  the  dis- 
charge of  his  iron  shafts,  and  even  by  their  very  sound  (yi.  27, 
4 ;  viiL  6, 13).  The  waters,  released  from  their  imprisonment, 
descend  in  torrents  to  the  earth,  fill  all  the  rivers,  and  roll  along 
to  the  ocean  (i.  34,  4,  12 ;  i.  55,  6 ;  i.  57,  6 ;  i.  61,  10 ; 
i.  103,  2;  ii.  11,  2;  ii.  12,  12;  ii.  14,  2;  ii.  15,  3;  ii.  19,3; 
iii.32,6;  iv.17,1;  v.32,1;  vi.30,4;  viii.65,3;  x.133,2). 
The  gloom  which  had  overspread  the  sky  is  dispersed,  and 
the  sun  is  restored  to  his  position  in  the  heavens  (i.  32,  4 ; 
i.  51,  4 ;  i.  52,  8 ;  ii.  19,  3 ;  x.  89,  2).  Constant  allusions 
to  these  elemental  conflicts  occur  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
Eig  Veda  (i.  4,  8;  i.  32,  Iff.;  i.  52,  1  ffi ;  i.  54,  4  ff ; 
i.  80,  1  ff. ;  i.  103,  1  ff. ;  ii.  11,  5  ff. ;  v.  32,  1  ffi  ;  x.  87,  9; 
X.  113,  6),  and  the  descriptions  are  sometimes  embellished 
with  a  certain  variety  of  imagery.  The  clouds  are  represented 
as  mountains,  or  are  variously  characterized  as  the  ancient  or 
eternal  (ii.  14,  6;  viii.  17,  13;  viii.  87,  6),  the  autumnal 
(i.  131,  4  ;  vi.  20,  10),  the  moving  (viii.  1,  28),  and  the  iron- 
(11.  20,  8)  or  stone-built  (iv.  30,  20)  cities  of  the  Asuras  (or 
atiuosphoric  demons),  which  Indra  overthrows  (i.  51,  5 ; 
i.  03,  7  ;  i.  103,  2 ;  i.  130,  7 ;  i.  174,  8 ;  ii.  19,  6 ;  ii.  20,  7 ; 
iii.  12,  6;  iv.  26,  3;  iv.  30,  13;  vi.  61,  4;  viii.  82,  2; 
X.  89,  7).  He  casts  down  his  enemies  when  he  discovers 
thom  on  the  aerial  mountains  (i.  32,  2 ;  i.  130,  7  ;  ii.  12,  11 ; 
iv.  30,  14  ;  vi.  J26,  5);  or  hurls  them  back  when  they  attempt 
to  scale  the  heavens  (ii.  12,  12 ;  viii.  14,  14).  One  of  them 
he  crushes  under  his  foot  (i.  51,  6),  or  pierces  with  ice  (viii. 
32,  26).  He  strikes  off  the  head  of  Namuchi  with  the  foam 
of  the  waters^  (viii.  14,  13).  One  of  his  opponents  is  de- 
scribed as  a  monster  with  ninety-nine  arms  (ii.  14,  4),  and 
another  as  having  three  heads  and  six  eyes  (x.  99,  6). 

The  growth  of  much  of  the  imagery  thus  described  is  per- 
fectly natural,  and  easily  intelligible,  particularly  to  persons 
who  have  lived  in  India,  and  witnessed  the  phenomena  of  the 
Heuttons  in  that  country.    At  the  close  of  the  long  hot  weather, 

*  See  above,  in  a  preceding  notc« 
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when  every  one  is  longing  for  rain  to  moisten  the  earth  and 
I  cool  the  atmosphere,  it  is  often  extremely  tontnlizing  to  see 
(he  tJouds  collecting  and  floating  across  the  sky  day  after 
1  ^ly,  without  discharging  their  contents.  And  in  the  early 
ageit  when  the  Vedic  hymns  were  composed  it  was  an  idea 
-quite  in  consonance  with  the  other  general  conceptions  which 
their  aathors  entertained,  to  imagine  that  some  malignant 
influence  was  at  work  in  the  atmosphere  to  prevent  the  fall 
of  the  showers  of  which  their  parched  fieldf  stood  so  much 
in  need.  It  was  biit  a  step  further  to  personify  both  this 
hostile  power  and  the  beneficent  agency  by  which  it  was  at 
length  overcome.  Indra  is  thus  at  once  a  terrible  warrior 
and  a  gracious  friend,  a  god  whose  shafts  deal  destruction  to 
his  enemies,  while  they  bring  deliverance  and  prosperity  to 
his  worshippers.  The  phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning 
almost  ineiHtably  suggest  the  idea  of  a  conflict  between  op- 
posing forces :  even  we  ourselves,  in  our  more  prosaic  age, 
-ofWn  speak  of  the  war  or  strife  of  the  elements.  The  other 
appetmmces  of  the  sky,  too,  would  afford  abundant  materials 
for  poetical  imagery.  The  worshipper  would  at  one  time 
transform  the  fantastic  shapes  of  the  clouds  into  the  chariots 
and  horses  of  hie  god,  and  at  another  time  would  seem  to 
perceive  in  their  piled-up  masses  the  cities  and  coatles  which 
hit  was  advancing  to  overthrow. 

In  numerous  places  of  the  Rig  Veda,  the  highest  divine 
functions  and  attributes  are  ascribed  to  Indra.     A  collection 
of  the  most  striking  of  these  passages  will  be  found  in  my 
Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  iv.  pp.  85-94. 
I  subjoin  some  additional  passages : 

i.  61,  14,  "Through  fear  of  him  when  he  is  bom,  the 
I  stable  mountains,  and  heaven  and  earth,  are  agitated." 

i.  100,  1.  "The  monarch  of  the  great  heaven  and  of  tlje 
I  rarth  ....  1-5.  of  whose  godhead  neither  gods  nor  moD 
I  have  attained  the  hmit,  nor  have  the  waters  reached  the  end 
[  of  his  power,"  eto. 

,101,5.  "lie  (Indra)  who  is  the  lord  of  the  whole 
anoving  and  breathing  (world),"  eto. 

i  165,  9.     "  Thore  is  nothing   unconquered   by  thee :  no 
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god  like  thee  is  known.  No  one  to  be  bom,  or  yet  bom,  can 
rival  thee.     Do,  great  god,  whatever  thou  wiliest  to  do." 

i.  173,  6.  '^  Since  Indra  is  so  superior  to  men,  heaven  and 
earth  do  not  suffice  for  his  girdle,"  etc. 

ii.  17,  6.  *'  He  has  settled  the  ancient  mountains  by  his 
might.  He  has  supported  the  earth,  the  universal  nurse. 
By  his  skill  he  has  propped  up  the  sky  from  falling." 

iii.  30,  6.  "When  thou,  O  Maghavan,  didst  grasp  even 
these  two  boimdless  worlds,  they  were  but  a  handftd  to^ 

iii.  46,  2.     "Thou,  who  alone  art  the  king  of  the  whole 

world,  etc 3.  Indra,  in  every  respect  unequalled,  has 

surpassed  all  measures,  has  surpassed  the  gods  :  the  impetuous 
deity  has  surpassed  in  greatness  the  heaven  and  the  earthy 
and  the  broad  and  vast  atmosphere." 

iv.  17,  2.  "  At  the  birth  of  thee,  the  glorious  one,  the 
heaven  trembled,  and  the  earth,  through  fear  of  thy  wrath,'* 
etc.     (Compare  iv.  22,  3,  4.) 

V.  30,  5.  "  When  thou  wert  bom,  the  highest  and  supreme,, 
bearing  a  name  renowned  afar,  the  gods  were  then  afraid  of 
Indra,"  etc. 

V.  42.  6.  "Let  us  declare  the  deeds  of  the  unrivalled, 
victorious,  undecaying  god,  who  is  attended  by  the  Maruts. 
Neither  have  former  nor  later  (men),  nor  has  any  recent 
(man)  comprehended  thy  valour." 

vi.  30.  1.  "  Indra  has  surpassed  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 
The  two  worlds  are  but  equal  to  the  half  of  him.*' 

viii.  6.  15.  "  Neither  heavens,  nor  atmospheres,  nor  earths, 
have  equalled  Indra  the  thunderer  in  might." 

viii.  12,  30.  "When  thou  (Indra)  didst  sustain  the  sun, 
a  brilliant  light,  in  the  sky,  then  all  worlds  yielded  to  thee." 

viii.  14,  9.  "  By  Indra  the  lights  of  the  sky  have  been 
fixed  and  established.  Those  which  are  established  he  has 
not  removed." 

viii.  15,  2.  "Whose  great  vigour  supported  the  two 
worlds,  the  mountains,  plains,"  etc. 

viii.  85,  4.     "  I  regard  thee,  Indra,  as  the  most  adorable  of 

1  Compare  Isaiah  xl.  12. 
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the  adorable,  the  caster  down  of  the  unshaken,'  the  most  dis- 

tingnished  of  living  things,  the  chief  of  beings B.  I^eL 

UB  praise  this  Indra  who  produced  these  (worlds) :  all  beiiig:^ 
are  inferior  {or  aubsequentj  to  him." 

viii-  86,  14.  "All  worlds,  thunderer,  both  houveu  and 
earth,  tremble  through  fear  of  thee." 

z.  44,  8.  "}Ie  sustained  the  quaking  mouutains  and 
plains:  the  sky  remiunded;  he  shook  the  atmosphere,"  etc. 
(Compare  ii.  12,  2). 

X.  54,  i.  "(I  celebrate,)  Maghavan,  thy  glory  in  that 
through   thy  greataeaa  the   torrifiod   worlds   invoked   thee. 

Thou  didst  deliver  the  gods,  eti; 2.  "WTien  thou  didst 

march  on  increasing  in  bulk,  proclaiming  thy  strength 
amongst  men,  thy  combats  whicli  they  describe  were  (thp 
proofs  of)  thy  power;  neither  now  nor  before  dost  thou  know 
of  any  eaemy.  -i.  Which  of  all  the  seers  before  ua  have 
found  out  the  end  of  all  thy  greatness  ?  seeing  that  thou 
didst  produce  at  once  the  father  and  the  mother  (heaven  aud 
earth)'  from  thine  own  body." 

X.  89,  10.  "  Indra  rules  over  the  sky,  Indra  roles  over  the 
earth,  Indra  rules  over  the  waters,  and  Indra  rules  over  the 
mountains,"  etc. 

In  some  places  (ir.  19,  2 ;  it.  21,  10)  ho  is  called  aamrdt, 
OT  universal  monarch,  in  other  places  (iii.  46,  1 ;  iii.  49,  2 ; 
viii.  12,  14}  BvardI,  a  self-dependent  sovereign. 

The  preceding  passages  olTord  a  fair  specimen  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Indra  is  most  commonly  celebrated  in  the 
hymns.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  attributes  which  are 
ascribed  to  him  arc  chiefly  those  of  physical  superiority,  and 
of  dominion  over  the  external  world.  In  fiict,  he  is  not 
generally  represented  as  possessing  the  spiritual  elevation  and 
moral  grandeur  with  which  Varuim  is  so  often  invested. 
There  are,  however,  many  passages  ia  which  ludra's  close 
relations  witli  his  worshippers  are  described,  and  a  few  in 
which  an  ethical  character  is  attributed  to  him.  Faith  in 
him  is  confoaaed,  or  enjoined  (i.  55,  5  ;  i.  103,  5  ;  i.  104,  6,  7  ; 
ii.  12,  5);  and  the   reality  of  his   existence   and   power  u 

'  The  HwuU  arc  uiil  to  hare  thg  aame  power  (i.  61,  3).      >  Stt  tbon,  p.  gf.- 
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asserted  in  opposition  tb  sceptical  or  faitUess  doubts  (iL  12,  5 ; 
ii.  18,  3,  4 ;  viii.  89,  3  ff.).  He  is  the  friend,  and  even  the 
brother,  of  his  present  worshippers,  as  he  was  the  friend  of 
their  forefathers  (li.  18,  8 ;  ii.  20,  3 ;  iii.  53,  5 ;  iv.  23,  6  ; 
vi.  18,  5;  Ti.  21,  5,  8;  vi.  45,  1,  7;  x.  22,  1,  2;  x.  23,  7; 
X.  42,  2,  4,  11) ;  but  he  desires  no  friendship  with  the  man 
who  offers  no  oblations  (x.  42,  4).  He  is  reminded  that  he 
has  friends,  while  his  adorers  are  friendless  (viii.  21,  4).  His 
friend  is  never  slain  or  conquered^  (x.  152,  1).  It  is  he 
almost  exclusively^  who  is  invoked  as  the  patron  of  the 
Arjryas,  and  their  protector  against  their  enemies,  aerial  or 
earthly  3  (i.  51,  8,  9  ;  i.  103,  3;  i.  130,  8;  ii.  11,  18;  iii. 
34,9;  iv.26,2;  vi.18,3;  vi.25,2;  viii.24,27;  viii.  87,6; 
X.  49,  3 ;  X.  86,  19  [P]).  He  is  invoked  by  men  like  a 
father  (x.  48,  1).  He  is  embraced  by  the  hymns  of  his 
votaries  as  a  husband  is  embraced  by  his  wives  (x.  43,  1). 
His  right  hand  is  grasped  by  suppliants  for  riches  (x.  47,  1). 
His  powerful  arms  are  resorted  to  for  protection  (vi.  47,  8). 
He  is  a  preserver  and  deliverer  easy  to  be  entreated  (vi.  47, 
11).  Hfe  is  implored  not  to  slay  for  one,  two,  three,  or  even 
for  many,  sins  *  (viii.  45,  34).  He  richly  rewards  his  faithful 
8er\'ant8  (ii.  11,  16;  ii.  12,  6,  14,  15  j  ii.  19,  4 ;  ii.  22,  3 ; 
V.  37,  1,  4,  5 ;  x.  160,  3,  4),  though  he  is  sometimes  naively 
importuned  to  be  more  prompt  in  his  generosity  (iv.  21,  9 ; 
X.  42,  3),  and  is  even  told  that  his  worshipper,  if  in  his  place, 
and  possessed  of  his  means,  would  be  more  liberal,  and  not 
leave  his  friends  in  destitution  (\ii.  32,  18,  19  ;  viii.  14,  1,  2 ; 
and  see  Miiller's  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.,  p.  545).     He  is  supplicated 

*  The  same  Is  said  of  Mitra  (iii.  59,  2) ;  and  of  the  Maruts  (v.  64,  7). 

'  The  Asvins  arc,  however,  said,  in  i.  117,  21,  to  have  created  a  great  light  for 

tho  Aryya.     In  vi.  21,  11,  all  the  ^ods  arc  said  to  have  made  Manu  superior  to 
th(!  DaVa  ;  Vishnu  is  elsewhere  said  to  have  traversed  the  earth  to  give  it  for  a 

domain  to  Manu  (vii,  100,  4);    and  Agni  is  called  the  promoter  of  the  Arya 
(nnjastja  rardhanam^  viii.  92,  1). 

*  Indra  is,  however,  also  invoked  for  aid  against  enemies  of  the  Aryan  race,  as 
well  as  against  aliens  (\-i.  60,  6 ;  x.  38,  3 ;  x.  102,  3^.     Indra  and  Vani^a  are 


kills  hie  friend  without  provocation  ?"     See  Xirukta  iv.  2 ;  and  Both'a  IUiistrft> 
tions,  p.  33. 
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for  uU  sorts  of  temporal  blessings,  and  amon^  *{ho  rest  fur 
Tictory  in  war  (ii.  12,  8,  9  ;  and  espticiiiUy  s..  103,  7'S.),'  •"^. 
a  man  in  walking  puts  first  one  fgot  forward  und  then'tbtf 
other,  80  Indra  by  his  power  changes  the  relative  positions  of 
men  ;  he  subdues  the  fierce  and  advances  others :  lord  of  buth 
worlds,  he  is  the  enemy  of  the  prosperous  and  imgodly  mun 
(vi.  47,  15,  IG);  he  pimishes  sinners  and  those  who  ofli-r  no 
SBOriBoe  (L  131,4;  ii.  12,  10;  v.  43,  9;  viii.  59,  10,  llj,' 
while  he  protects  his  own  servants,  and  leads  them  into  u 
"large  room,"  into  celestial  light  and  security  (,vi.  47,  8). 

Professor  Roth  is  of  opinion  that  Varuiia  belongs  to  an 
older  dynasly  of  gods  than  Indra,  and  that  dui-ing  the  'N'edic 
age  the  high  consideration  origijially  attaching  to  the 
former  was  in  course  of  being  transferred  to  the  latter.  In 
Bupporl  of  hie  position  that  Varujia's  worship  was  then 
declining,  he  urges  the  circumstance  tliat  in  the  tenth  book 
of  the  liig  Veda,  which  contains  the  latest  productions  of 
that  period,  there  is  not  a  single  entire  hymn  addressed  to 
that  deity .- 

This  supersession  of  the  one  god  by  the  other.  Roth  eon- 
eiders  to  be  a  result,  or  feature,  of  the  gradual  modiiicalion 
which  the  old  Arian  religion  soon  beg^n  to  undergo  ai'ter  it 
had  be«n  transplanted  iuto  India.  The  more  supersensuous 
or  spiritual  elements  of  this  religion  ho  thinks  were  pre- 
served, though  in  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  altered  form,  in 
the  I'ersian  creed,  which  at  the  same  time  rejected  almost 
entirely  the  gods  representing  the  powers  of  nature,  whom  it 
had  also  inherited  from  an  earlier  age.  The  Indian  faith,  as 
found  in  the  Rig-veda,  has,  on  the  contrary,  according  to 
Both,  begun  already  to  give  tho  preference  to  these  hittei- 

'  Cempriro  R.V.  riii.  31.  1*  (  =  8.V.  ii.  710),  wbicb  is  tbva  rendered  by  Tro. 
ftMor  Hiiilcr  (An<.  Siiuk.  LiL,  ji.  G43  f.):  "Thoa  never  Giidest  s  rich  miiu  !'■  br 
tkj  ftiond ;  wuiD-swiUoni  dospiaig  thw.  But  when  than  thundcniat.  wben  ili'in 
gatlunwt' (t1)c  cloaib),  tben  thou  on  onllcd  tiko  a  bther."  Benfej  mulera  lUi 
ytne  taaamhtit  iiKctcaU^,  thus .  "  Thau  ncrpr  Eaknt  for  u  friend  the  man  whu  is 
nenly  rich ;  ho  who  a  uUnled  with  wiuc  a  a  bnttheu  tu  thee :  with  a  mexK 
MOM  Ibon  imitoat  Ihoro,  uul  then  thau  ut  nipplkatod  like  a  blher." 

*  Sec  tbe  Journal  of  thv  Gcrauui  Oriental  Socinj',  ri.  73 :  nod  BShtlingk 
aad  Kntb'a  Sanskril  and  QDrmnn  Lexicon,  t.v,  tndra.  Prufcwar  Whitney  uduniu 
iba  aaiDN  new  {Joan.  Amec.  Orient.  Society,  iii,  327).  Windischmuun,  in  hu 
Midtn,  p.  94,  ciljmds  Iha  tame  remark  to  Ihnt  goA  aUu.  The  pntu^  is  trunit- 
'     id  in  Suakcit  Xeila,  iL  209. 
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dettie«;-,to  'iwuiafer  to  them  an  ever  increasing  dignity  and 
..hnliauEr'to  dmw  down  the  divine  life  into  nature,  and  to 
'."hritg  it  ever  closer  to  men.  lie  (iuda  proof  of  this  in  tlie 
'  development  of  the  mytli  regarding  Indm,  a  god  who,  in  the 
curlier  period  of  Arian  religious  history,  either  had  no  exiat' 
cnce,  or  was  confined  to  an  obscure  province.  The  Zend 
A^-esta  ascribes  the  function  which  forms  the  essence  of  ^e 
Inter  myth  concerning  Indra  to  another  god.  This  god 
Trita,  however,  disappears  in  the  Indian  mythology  of  ti»e 
Vedic  age,  and  is  succeeded  by  Indra.  And  not  only  so,  but 
towards  the  end  of  tliia  period  Indra  begins  to  set  aside  evoB 
Varuna  himself,  the  highest  god  of  the  ancient  creed,  from 
the  position  which  is  proved,  partly  by  historical  testimonies, 
Slid  partly  by  the  very  conception  of  his  character,  to  belong 
to  him,  and  becomes,  if  not  the  supreme  god,  ut  least  the 
national  god,  whom  his  encomiasts  seek  to  elevatxs  above  the 
ancient  Varuiia,  Thus,  according  to  Koth,  an  old  god,  com- 
mon to  the  Arians  (t.p.  the  Persians  and  Indians),  and  perhaps 
ulso  to  the  entire  Indo-Germanic  race,  Vnruiia-Ormuid- 
Uranos,  is  thrown  into  the  background,  and  in  his  room 
Indra,  a  peculiarly  Indian  and  national  god,  is  introduced. 
tSc«  the  Journal  of  the  Gorman  Oriental  Society,  vi.  76  f.) 

I  am  not  aware  that  Koth  has  anywhere  st^ited  in  detail 
any  other  proofs  of  the  anteriority  of  Varuija  to  Indra. 

The  superior  antiquity  of  the  former  may,  however  (aa 
intimated  in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  that  writer))  be 
argued  from  the  fact,  already  noticed,  of  the  coincidence  of 
his  name  with  that  of  the  Greek  Ovpapov,  which  goes 
way  to  prove  that  a  deity  of  this  name  woe  worshipped  by 
the  entire  Indo-Germanie  race  before  its  weetcm  bmocbes 
wt^re  separated  from  the  eastern,  whilst  we  shall  look  in  vain 
for  any  traces  of  the  name  Indra  in  the  Greek  mythology. 

If,  further.  Roth's  opinion'  that  there  is  not  merely  an 
analogy,  but  an  actual  historical  connection  between  the 
Adityos  and  the  Amshaspands  of  the  Zend  Avcsta,  be  well 
founded,  it  will  be  made  out  that  Varuna,  who  is  one  of 
Adityas,  must  have  been  worshipped  by  the  AryauA 
'  Junra.  Gerta.  Orivut.  Sotivty,  ti.  B9,  711. 
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the  separeuoii  of  the  Persian  from  tlio  Indian  branch  of  that 
family.  And  this  coacIusioD  will  be  strongtheiitid  if  we  udopt 
the  suggestion  of  Professor  ^Vhitney,'  that  Ahuru-Mazda  ia 
a  development  of  Varuua. 

1  learn,  however,  from  a  oommunication  with  which  I  have 
lately  been  favoured  by  Professor  Spiegel,  of  Erlaiigeu,  that 
that  eminent  Zend  scholar  is  unable  to  recognize  any  simi- 
larity between  Ahura-Mazda  and  Varuiia,  and  considers  the 
connection  of  the  Amshaspands  with  the  Adityas  to  be  very 
doubtful.  And  such  of  the  grounds  for  regarding  Vuruiia  as 
an  older  deity  than  Indru  as  might  otherwise  have  been 
derived  from  the  Zend  Avesta  would  be  a  good  deal  weakened 
if  with  the  same  scholar  (Avesta,  i.  10)  we  should  look  upon 
the  Indra  or  Andra  of  the  Zend  books  as  standing  for  Indra, 
and  as  representing  a  deity  who  had  at  one  time  been  an 
object  of  worship  common  both  to  the  Indian  and  Persian 
Aryans,  but  who  after  the  separation  of  fhe  two  tribes  was 
degraded  by  the  latter  into  an  evil  spirit.  For  while  Indra 
would  thus  be  proved  to  have  been  known  before  the  period 
of  that  separation,  he  might  also  bav&  been  at  one  time  a  god 
held  by  both  divisions  of  the  Aryas  in  as  much  oonsideralion 
ss  Varuiia.  I  learn,  however,  from  Professor  Spiegel,  that 
the  materials  afforded  by  the  Zend  books  iu  reference  to  this 
name  are  not  sufficient  to  afford  a  basis  for  any  far-reaching 
condusions.^. 


•  Jnumnl  of  ihr  Amciicon  Oriental  Society,  Ui.  327.  T 
the  term  Aiura,  "Bpirit,"  which  it  fregiiontly  ap^ilicd  W  V 
and  al«a  to  Inctru  uid  uUwn  of  the  Vodic  god*,  U  the  sac 


There  ii  no  doubt  thtt 
a  Timigs  and  tn  Mitra, 

_   __     .  .._  „..— .  -  —  same  word  whieh,  in  iii 

Zond  form  Ahum,  nukes  un,  with  the  addition  of  Mazda,  (he  appcllntion  of  the 
mtpramt  and  benetolent  deitv  of  the  Iraniaa  mjtholory.  Prafeasor  Miiller 
(i^ard*  the  oamea  Ahuca  Maiaio  u  eomapuDding  to  the  ^nikrit  Asnra-modhu, 
the  "wine  (pint"  (Lecluro  on  the  Soipncc  of  Langnagf,  Ist  edition,  p.  195).  In 
MCBid  lo  Ahnia-Maida  and  the  Anuhacpanda,  Pnif«Mar  Spiogvl  has,  as  he 
iuorma  ma,  ouUeeted  all  the  poaitite  infarmatiua  he  noold  obtain  in  the  Areata, 
ID  tba  Intntdaetion  to  the  3id  vol ,  of  hi*  traoslatioii.  pp.  iii.  ff. 

'  The  idtntifirjUian  of  Aodra  with  Indra  wai.  Ha  Vroferaor  Spiegel  tclU  ido, 
fini  prejHHed  by  Burnouf  (Yafna  626  ff.),  where  a  tranelation  in  men  of  the 
plBlgviit  which  Andra  ii  mentioned.  It  u  rendered  thiu  by  Spiegd  hinuolC.  IB 
)uaAic«a,i.  176:  "I  fight  with  ludra,  I  Sght  with  i^auru,  I  ligbt  with  the  Diem 
Haefhaithi,  to  drirr  them  away  from  the  dwelling,  the  nlla^  the  caitle,  tbe 
«ountry."  The  uune  India  or  Andm,  u  Profowir  Spio^  l^utber  informi  me, 
iKevti  onl*  in  one  other  pusn^'  (Wutcrgau^  ZendaveeCa,  p.  47fi)  which  he 
(Praf.  8.)  bslioea  b)  be  interpobted.  It  contains  merely  the  name,  and  cao- 
H^ncntly  thrum  do  fuilhci  light  un  the  poaitiou  of  the  gud  in  the  Aieata.    The 
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iMsr  jiiCuetL  3y  ^CL.  aLi:  V^irrina  is  much  les» 
^-!!rx£!n7  aonumsL  ol  :3if  jisc  rLazi  ia  die  earlier  books  of 

I  j]k'^  3iir  jofiianruti  in.  tbe  KvinzLs  themselve:» 

2ftZL  Jc  :-vim!C7i!ii  iii  a  oectsiTe  proof  that  the 

had  'w^-  sistzsoim;;  zhiMZ  o£  VaruDa  during  the 

.«i.  .'X  -r^r  .-Mmmsciiii.     ET£a  izL  the  earlier  ports  of  the 

nnniurr  if  ajTirrs  Jiitir^awd  ro  ihe  torxoer  god  is^ 

"xzstzi  "sar  zl  -voaro.  rte  kscer  is  celebrated. 
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the  two,  Varuiia,  ia  called  aamrdt,  monarch  (as  ho  is  in 
vatiuiia  places,  see  above,  p.  79),  and  the  other,  Indra,  is  called 
soaral,  independent  ruler  (iii.  46,  1,  and  elsewhere ;  see 
above),  and  their  separate  functions  are  described  in  other 
parts  of  this  and  the  following  hymns  (vii.  82,  2,  5,  6 ;  vii. 
83,  9 ;  vii.  84,  2  ;  vii.  85,  3),  as  their  joint  action  is  In  other 
Teisea.  Thus  they  are  said  to  have  dug  the  channels  of  the 
rivera,  to  have  impelled  the  sun  in  the  aky  (vii.  82,  'A),  and  to 
have  made  all  creatures  (ibid.  5).  All  the  other  gods  arc 
said  to  have  infused  strength  and  vigour  into  these  two  in  thu 
highest  heaven  (ibid.  i).  These  posaages  are  consistent  with 
the  supposition  that  tlie  two  gods  were  felt  to  have  been 
rivals,  and  that  the  author  of  the  hj'mn  sought  to  reconcile 
their  conflicting  claims. 

Bnt  Vishnu  and  Indra  are  also  joined  together  in  the  same 
way  in  some  hymns,  i.  155 ;  vi.  69 ;  vii.  99,  4  ff. ;  as  are 
also  Agni  and  Indra  in  others,  i.  21 ;  i.  108 ;  i.  109 ;  iii.  12 ; 
V.  86 ;  \i.  59. 

A  number  of  verses  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  Rig  Veda 
(viz.  L  133,  1;  iv.  23,  7;  v.  2,  3;  vii.  18,  16;  x.  27,  6; 
X.  48,  7)  in  which  the  epithet  anindra,  "one  who  is  no  wor- 
shipper of  Indra,"  is  employed ;  but  it  is  not  clear  to  whom 
it  is  applied,  whether  (1)  to  persons  who  were  not  worship- 
pers of  Indra  in  particular,  as  distinguished  from  other  Aryan 
gods,  or  (2j  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  who  did  not  worship 
either  him  or  any  other  Aryan  god,  or  perhaps  (3)  to  evil 
spirits  89  the  enemies  of  Indra.  In  other  places  (iia  I  have 
above  noticed)  we  find  sceptical  doubts  expressed  regarding 
Indra,  as  in  ii.  12,  5 :  "  Ilave  faith  in  him,  that  terrible  one, 
regarding  whom  men  ask,  'Where  is  he?'   and  declare  of 

him  that  'He  is  not;' he,  O  men,  is  Indra;"  and 

viii.  89,  3,  4 :  "  Present  to  Indra  a  hymn  soliciting  food,  a 
true  hymn,  if  ho  truly  exists.  '  Indra  does  not  exist,'  aaya 
some  one ;  '  who  has  seen  him  ?  whom  shall  we  praise  ?'  '  I 
am  here,  0  worshipper,'  [exclaims  Indra] ;  '  behold  me  here ; 
I  surpass  all  creatures  in  greatness.' " 

I  have  not  noticed  any  pasMige  in  which  any  sceptical 
doubta  ore  expressed  regarding  Varuiia. 
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following  pasaages  (formerly  quoted  id  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  85  S.),  it  is  said  that  all  of  the  gode  arti  unable  to  frus- 
trate the  mighty  deeds  and  counaek  of  Indra  (li.  30,  4} ;  that 
DO  one,  whether  god  or  man,  either  surpasses  or  equals  him 
fvi,  30,  4) ;  that  no  one,  celestial  or  terrestrial,  haa  been  bom, 
«r  shall  bo  bom,  like  to  him  (vii.  3*2,  2'6) ;  and  that  by  battle 
he  has  acquired  ample  space  (or  wealth)  for  the  gods  (vii. 
98,  3).  And  it  is  even  said  (i.  101,  3)  that  Varui.ia  and 
Sfirja  are  subject  to  the  command  of  Indra ;  and  in  x.  89, 
8,  9,  that  the  latter  con  destroy  the  enemies  of  Mitra, 
Aryaman,  and  Vanina  (hereby  evincing,  of  course,  his 
superiority  to  those  three  gods). 

All  those  texts,  however,  which  are  ao  laudatory  of  Indra, 
may  be  paralleled  in  the  Rig-veda,  not  only  by  similar  ones 
referring  to  Mitra  and  Yaruna  (as  we  have  seen  above), 
but  also  by  a  farther  sot  of  texts,  in  which  other  gods  ore 
magnified  in  the  same  style  of  panegyric.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  of  the  Indian  poets  to  exaggerate^  (in 
a  manner  which  renders  them  often  mutually  inconaistent) 
the  attributea  of  the  particular  deity  who  happens  at  the 
moment  to  be  the  object  of  celebration.  Thus  in  ii.  38,  9,  it 
ifl  said  that  neither  Indra,  Varuna,  ^litra,  Aryaman,  nor 
Rudra  can  resist  the  ordinance  of  Savitr;  in  iv.  13,  2,  that 
VaruTia  and  Mitra  conform  to  his  will ;  and  in  vii.  38, 4,  that 
the  divinei  Aditi,  and  the  kings  Varuna,  Mitra,  and  Aryaman 
unite  to  magnify  the  same  doity.  Again,  in  i.  156,  4,  it  is 
declared  that  king  Varuria  and  the  Asvins  submit  to  the 
power  of  Vishnu.  In  i.  141,  9,  Varuna,  Mitra,  and  Arya- 
man are  said  to  be  eclipsed  ( t* )  by  Agni  when  he  blazes  forth. 
In  iv.  5, 4,  the  same  god  is  besought  to  consume  those  enemies 
who  menaoe  the  stable  abodes-  of  Varuna  and  the  wise  Miti-a. 
In  L  128, 7,  Agni  is  said  to  deliver  men  from  the  evil  (dhurlle^) 
inflicted  by  the  mighty  god  Varuna.  In  iv.  1,  2,  3,  Agni  is 
solicited  to  bring  Varuna,  liis  brother  and  friend  ;  and  in  oc. 
4  and  5,  of  the  same  hjTun,  to  remove  Varuna  and  to  avert 
his  anger. 

If,  therefore,  we  were  to  infer  ljx>m  passages  like  i.  101,  8 
>  But  Mtincr'a  Ane.  Iml.  Lit.,  pp.  Mi  S.      '  Ordinuuxa.— Koth,  (.■>.  Mimatt. 
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which  declares  Varmui  and  the  Sun  to  be  subject  to  Indraj,. 
A  the  worship  of  Indru  vms  beginniug  to  gain  ground  un 
It  of  Varunu,  we  should  hare,  in  like  manner,  to  couclude 
1  the  other  texts  just  cited,  that  the  worahip  of  Savitr  wu» 
1!>egiiming  lu  supersede  not  only  that  of  A'aruim,  Mitru,  Aryw 
man,  and  Aditt,  their  mother,  but  also  that  of  Hudra,  and 
even  of  Indra  himself. 

VII.  Vayl. 

Vtlyu,  the  wind,  as  we  have  already  eeeo,  is  often  associated 
with  Indra.  (See  alw  i.  2,  4 :  i.  14, 3 ;  i.  33,  2 ;  i  135,  4  ff. ; 
i.  i;t9,  1 ;  ii.  41,  3 ;  iv.  46,  2  ff. ;  iv.  47,  2  tf. ;  v.  51,  4,.6  f. ; 
vii.  90,  5  ff. ;  Tii.  91,  4  tf. ;  x.  65,  9 ;  x.  141,  4).  The  two 
gods  appear  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  ancient  expositors 
of  the  Veda  as  closely  connected  with  each  other ;  for  th« 
Nairuktas,  as  i^uoted  by  Y&ska  (Kirukta,  vii.  5),  while  they 
Rx  upon  Agni  and  Bftrya  as  the  representatives  of  the  terres- 
trial and  celestial  gods  respectively,  8{)cak  of  Vdyn  and  Indra 
in  conjunction,  as  deities  either  of  whom  may  represent  those 
of  the  intermediate  sjiltere. 

VSyu  does  not  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  Rig- 
veda.  If  wo  except  the  allegorical  description  in  the  Purushu 
S&kta,  X.  90,  13,  where  he  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the 
bi-eatli  of  Piirushu;  or  unless  we  understand  vii.  90,  3,  to 
assert  that  he  was  produced  by  heoven  and  earth,  there  ts  uo 
passage  where  the  parentage  of  Vayu  b  declared.  He  is, 
however,  said  to  be  the  aon-in-law  of  Tvaahtr  (viii.  26,  21  f.), 
though  his  wife's  name  is  not  given.  But  tew  epithets  are 
applied  to  him.  He  is  called  dar;ata,  "  beautiful,"  or  "  con- 
spicuous'' (i.  2,  1),  and  supsarastama,  "  most  handsome  in 
form"  (viii.  26, 24).  He  is  described  as  krandad-Uhti,  "rush- 
ing noisily  onwards"  (x.  100,  21.  Together  with  Indru,  he 
is  designated  as  touching  tho  sky,  swift  as  thought,  wise, 
thousond-eyed  (i.  23,  2,  3),  He  moves  in  a  shining  car  (iv, 
48, 1 ;  i.  134, 1 ;  i.  135,  4 ;  iv.  47,  1),  drown  by  a  pair  of  red 
or  purple  horses  (i.  134,  3).  His  team,  however,  is  ofun  said 
to  consist  of  ninety-nine,  of  a  hundred,  or  even  of  a  thousand 
bonoa,  swift  iis  thought  (i.  135,  I,  3 ;  ii.  41,  I ;  iv.  48,  4,  5  ; 
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Tii.  91,  6;  vii.  92,  1,  f>).  As  before  mentioned,  Indra  and 
Viiyu  fipequently  occupy  the  same  chariot  (iv.  46,  2  ;  iv.  48,  2 ; 
TU.  81,  5),  which  has  its  framework  of  gold,  which  touchefl 
the  sky,  and  is  drawn  by  a  thousand  horses  (iv.  46,  3,  4). 
Vayu,  like  the  other  gods,  is  a  drinker  of  soma.  In  fact,  he 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  Indra,  seems  to  bo  entitled  to 
the  6rBt  draught  of  this  libation  (,i.  134,  1 ;  i.  135,  1,  4 ;  iv. 
46,  1 ;  V.  43,  3 ;  \-ii.  92,  2 ;  viii.  26,  25).  It  is  remarkable 
that  V4yu  is  but  rarely  connected  with  the  Manita  or  deities 
of  the  storm ;  but  in  one  place  (i.  134,  4)  he  is  said  to  have 
begotten  them;  and  in  another  place  (i.  142,  12)  to  be  at- 
tended by  PflBhan,  the  Maruts  and  the  Visve  devas. 

The  following  hymns  arc  addressed  to  V&ta  (another  name 
of  the  god  of  the  wind).  The  imagery  in  the  first  is  highly 
poetical : 

X.  168.  "1.  (I  celebrate)  the  glory  of  V4ta's  chariot;  its 
noise  comes  rending  and  resounding.  Touching  the  sky,  he 
moves  onward,  making  all  things  ruddy :  and  he  comes  pro- 
pelling the  duat  of  the  earth.  8.  The  gusts  of  the  air  rush  after 
him,  and  congregate  in  him  as  women  in  an  assembly.  Sitting 
Along  with  him  on  the  same  car,  the  god,  who  ia  king  of  this 
universe,  is  borne  along.  3.  Hasting  forward,  by  paths  in 
the  atmosphere,  he  never  rosta  on  any  day.  Friend  of  the 
waters,  firet-bom,  holy,  in  what  place  was  he  bom  ?  whence 
has  ho  sprung  ?  4.  Soul  of  the  gods,  source  ol'  the  universe, 
this  deify  moves  as  he  lists.*  His  sounds  have  been  beard, 
but  his  form  is  not  (seen) :  this  V5ta  let  us  worship  with  an 
oblation." 

X.  186.  "1.  Let  VAta,  the  wind,  waft  to  us  healing,' 
•olutaiy,  and  auspicious,  to  our  heart ;  may  he  prolong  our 
lives.  2.  iVnd,  VAta,  thou  art  our  fother,  our  brother,  and 
our  friend :  cause  us  to  live,  3.  From  the  treasure  of  im- 
mortality, which  b  deposited  yonder  in  tliy  hoUae,  0  Vata, 
give  as  to  live." 

Hero  the  same  property  ia  ascribed  to  Tata  which  is  else- 
where ascribed  to  Hudra,  that  of  bringing  healing. 


I  Compare  i.  St>,  4. 
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Vni.  The  Makxjto. 

Tlie  Mumls^  or  Rudras,  the  gods  of  the  tempeet,  who  form 
A  luge  troop  (tuL  85,  8),  are  the  sons  of  Budra  and  Prsni' 
(164,9;  i85,l;  i.  114,6;  ii.  33,  1 ;  ii.34,2;  v.  42,  15; 
T^  58, 16;  V.  60,  5;  vi.  50,  4;  vi.  66,  3;  vii.  56,  1 ;  viii.  7, 
8, 17 ;  Tiii.  20,  17).  They  are,  however,  said  to  be  like  sons 
to  Indra  (i.  100,  5) ;  and  they  are  also  called  sindhu-mdtarah, 
ehildrai  of  the  ocean,  whether  we  suppose  this  to  be  the 
amal  or  terrestrial  sea  (x.  78,  6),  and  sons  of  heaven,  divac- 
jNilr4M^  (X.  77,  2).  They  are  frequently  associated  with 
Indra,  as  we  have  already  eeeia  (compare  i.  23,  7,  8 ;  i.  100, 
1  ft;  i.  101,  1  ff.;  i-  169,  1  ff.;  iii.  32,  3,  4:  iu.  35,  9 ;  iii. 
4T,Ht;  iii.  61,  7  ft;  V,  29,  1,2,  6;  v.  57,1;  vi.  19,  11 ; 
rii.  »>  10  ;  vii-  42,  5;  viii.  36,  Iff.;  viii.  52,  10;  viii.  65, 
Iff.;  viii.  78,  Iff.;  viii.  85,  7  ft;  viii.  7,  24;  x.  73,  Iff.; 
X.  99, 5 ;  X.  lis,  3) ;  but  they  are  also  celebrated  separately  in 
ii\iiiieiOtts  hymns  (asi.  37;  i  38;  i.  39;  i.  64 ;  i.  85;  i. 86;  i.  87; 
i.88;  1166;  i.l67;  i.l68;  iii.  52;  iii.  53;  iii.  54;  iii.  55; 
ill  56 :  vii.  56 ;  vii.  57 ;  vii.  58,  etc.)  They  are  favourite 
deitit^  of  w>me  of  the  rishis,  and  are  often  praised  in  highly 
|HH^ti<>al  strains.  Tliey  are  like  blazing  fires,  free  from  soil, 
uf  fjiJdon  or  tawny  hue,  and  of  sunlike  brilliancy  (vi.  66,  2 ; 
vJl  !^\K  1 1 ;  viii.  7,  7).  They  are  also  compared  to  swans  with 
Wi»ok  pluu\ugi>  (vii.  59,  7) ;  and  are  sometimes  said  to  be 
)iUyt\il  HM  ohildrtm  (i.  166,  2 ;  x.  78,  6).  They  are  thus 
iHH^tri»phimHl  in  v.  54,  11 :  "  Spears  rest  upon  your  shoulders, 
Yo  MuruU;  yo  have  unklots  on  your  feet,  golden  ornaments 
\\\\  yo\ir  luH^nts,  fiery  lightnings  in  your  hands,  and  golden 
lu^hutJtii*  on  your  heads.*'      (Compare  i.  64,  4;   i.  166,  10; 

^  'IhU  wuni  U  iH^rhti^  u  pertonifloation  of  the  specklod  clouds.  Sec  Roth's 
lUuMiHtliMiii  of  Nirukttt,  x.  39,  p.  146. 

*  III  ((.  HI,  a,  i\w  opithot  of  Mranya-fiprAh  is  applied  to  these  deities.  This 
Hih'HV»k  mplttini*  hy  ^m^ar^amayn-prastrdnAK,  "with  golden  helmets."  That  one 
ii(»tiav  of  ff/»riJ  (fii«iiiin«0  i«  "ft  hond-dress,  or  a  helmet,"  is  settled  by  v.  54,  11, 
«»h»«M«  i\w  wimU  urtJ  *»^>»yU  firshasu  vitatdh  Airanyay/A,  "golden  helmets  are 
Mhvtthnt  (or  plurml)  upon  your  ht'ails;"  and  also  by  viii.  7,  25,  where  it  is  said, 
•i/'mI^  $h*ht»H  hru^i^pt^  .  .  t*f0ti;iita  friyey  "they  displayed  for  ornament  golden 
[m*Imu>(n  t>«  \\w\\  hottiU."  In  the  llrst  of  these  passages,  Saya^ia  interprets  fiprdk 
M  NU'Mhiiiii  M  '*  IuiImiii,"  in  thu  second  a  "  helmet"  This  shews  that  npruA,  in 
mIhii*  W\\^  nt  l^oti  must  munu  aomothing  external  to  the  head,  and  not  a  feature  of 
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a.  34,  2,  3 ;  y.  53,  i;   T.  55,  1 ; 


56,  U,  13;   Tiii. 


,  23;    riii.   20,  4,   11,  22; 


V.  58,  2  ;   Tu. 

2). 


They  arc  armed  with  golden  weapons,  oiid  with  lightnings, 
dart  thttnderbolts,  and  are  borne  ulong  with  the  fury  of 
the  winds  (v.  54,  3;  viii.  7,  4,  17,  32;  x.  78,  2,  3);  they 
split  Vrttra  into  fragments  (viii.  T,  23) ;  they  are  clothed 
with  rain  (v.  57,  4) ;  they  distribute  showers  all  over  the 
world,  and  avert  heat  (v.  54,  1;  v.  55,  6;  viii.  7,  4,  16). 
They  open  up  a  path  for  the  sun  (viii,  7,  8).  They  shake  the 
moontains,  the  earth,  and  both  the  worlds  (i.  37,  8 ;  i.  Z9,  5 ; 
i.  87,  3 ;  V.  54,  1.  3 ;  v.  60,  2,  3 ;  vii.  57,  1 ;  viii.  7,  4 ;  viii. 
20,  5).  They  overturn  trees,  and,  like  wild  elephants,  they 
devour  the  forests  {i.  39,  5  ;  i.  64,  7).  Tliey  have  iron  teeth 
(i.  88,  5) ;  they  roar  like  lions  (i.  64,  8) ;  all  creatures  are 
afraid  of  them  (i.  86,  8),  Their  weapons  are  of  various  de- 
Bcriptione — spears,  bows,  quivers,  and  arrows  (i.  37,  2 ;  v. 
67.  2).  They  are  swift  as  thought  (i.  85,  4).  They  ride, 
with  whips  in  their  hands  (i.  37,  3),  in  golden  cars  (v.  67,  1), 
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he  Nin,  m 
iopBrtaortlietace(Nirukta,TL  17).  1 
ni   29,  2;    i.  81,  I;    nnd  t.  101,  10. 


VDflaiiiitfirpTetndiirhmaiipUcd  to  Indn.   Tbii»M>f^>ueipIiiiiied 
i.  B,  S,  as  meaning  (tihana-ZuiKo  faiAaiia-Hiihio  ni.  "  having  bund' 

1  — .J  _-_^  YSslia.  hp  snj^  makn  ffpra  lo  Dioaii  one 

eipUuation  is 
),  3,  howtviir, 
_..        .  .        . ,       -  .     "  BbhidhigaU  \  teihona- 

firattT6iftipttah  \  f/adtil  t^liaaa-haHitm^ia  \  "  By  tho  won)  (ipm,  ■  helmet  i> 
neiiifled,  Sufiprah  tberefore  means  'baring  a  bandsome  hcliiiet,'  or  it  mean* 
' Mrtng bondtone  jam.'  On  iii.  31,  3;  m.  36,  10;  Tiii.  32,  t,  2i;  viii.  33,  7; 
Tiii.  JUS,  4;  he  retuma  to  the  latter  iuUrpratation,  On  viii.  17, 1:  riii.  SI,  4; 
Ttii.  83,  13  ;  h<?  again  giTU  the  altenlatlTG  piplination  mi  on  iii.  ^0,  3. 

Piv^Bor  Au&ecbt  hia  farauidd  me  with  a  note  on  Ibe  aubJMt  of  the  word  t^ira 
aod  its  detiiBtiTei,  of  which  the  following  oie  the  mMt  imponont  porti  -.  ^ij/ra  in 
the  dual  means  jawa(i  101,10:  iii.  32, 1;  v,  36,3;  tiii  65,  lOi  x.  06,91  i-IO«, 
5).  ^ncst  means  "baTinr  large  jnwa"  (vi.  17.  2>  ^prin  maaua  thu  same, 
and  ia  used  only  of  Indr»  (t.  29,  2;  i,  81,  4;  iii.  36,  10,  etc.  ete],  S^nt,  at 
Prof-  Aufrecht  considcra,  means  "a  dnugbl  (imUbed  t^  the  jam);"  and  he 
tnuulate*  i  SO,  1 1,  thus  :  (■'  Receixt)  our  drnnghts,  tbunderer,  aoma-dnnker,  friend 
of  thr  Mend*  the  anma-oriEkera."  ^iprialrot  (i.  106,  6)  will  thia  be  "  he  who 
pD^eau  the  draught."     9i>r(iiinT.fi4,  11,  andriii.  7,  2S,aro  "Tisors,"  the  tiro 

r.  of  vhieh  are  rompared  to  two  jaws.     A$/ak-iipra,  used  of  the  l^bhus 
37, 1)  will  oonBequMiUj  mean  "haiing  iron  Tiaora."    The  word  oeeuw  in 
oHuir  wnpounda,  lo  whieh  I  Deed  not  here  refer. 

I  km  not  mffieicntly  aeqanintcd  with  the  anuoiu'  of  India  to  know  whether  any 
tUng  like  a  »isor  wm  or  is  used  by  warriors  in  that  eonntry.  It  is,  however, 
ewbnnar^  for  ihi'  Hiodoi  in  partirulnr  rimimstiinMis  (as  for  protection  from  the 
KmI,  and  aUo  from  the  cold,  and  for  tJuriHiMs  uf  diFgiiisc)  to  near  their  taihans 
nut  MlW  wrappnl  hariianlollT  round  their  headi.  but  alio  perpcndicnhuly  onder 
their  China  and  oter  the  t^  of  llieir  bonds,  thus  encloning  the  sidos  of  their 
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"With  golden  wheels  (i.  64,  11 ;  i.  88,  5),  drawn  by  ruddy  and 
tawny  horses  (with  which  the  chariots  are  said  to  be  winged), 
And  flashing  forth  lightnings  (i.  88,  1,  2 ;  v.  57,  4).  The 
animals  by  which  these  chariots  are  described  as  being  drawn 
are  designated  in  some  places  by  the  epithet  prshatiA  (i.  37, 2 ; 
i.  39,  6 ;  i.  86,  5  ;  viii.  7, 28),  which  Prof.  Wilson— foUowing 
B&yana  on  Rig-veda,  i.  37,2^ — renders  by  "spotted  deer." 
But  in  i.  38, 12,  the  horses  (a^vdsoA)  of  the  Maruts  are  spoken 
of;  as  is  also  the  case  in  viii.  7,  27,  where  they  (the  horses) 
are  called  hiranya-pdnibhih,  "golden-footed;"  though  in  the 
next  verse  (28)  the  prshaiih  are  again  spoken  of,  as  well  as 
•a  prashtih  rohitah,  which  S&yana  understands  to  denote  either 
a  swift  buck,  or  a  buck  yoked  as  a  leader  to  the  does. 
In  i.  87,  4,  the  troop  of  Maruts  itself  receives  the  epithet 
prskad-a^my  "having  spotted  horses."  This  is,  indeed,  ex- 
plained by  Sftyana  in  the  sense  of  "  having  does  marked  with 
white  spots  instead  of  horses  ;"^  but  in  his  notes  on  v.  54,  2, 
10,  and  V.  55,  1,  where  the  Maruts'  horses  are  again  spoken 
of,  he  does  not  repeat  this  explanation.  In  v.  55,  6,  where 
the  Maruts  are  described  as  having  yoked  prshaiih  (feminine) 
as  horses  [asv&n,  masculine)  to  their  chariots,  S&yana  says  we 
may  either  understand  "  spotted  mares,"  or  suppose  the  word 
*' horse"  to  stand  for  doe  (prshatih  ,  .  prshad-vanid vadavdk  \ 
adrangi  vd  atra  asva-sabda-vdchyd) .  In  his  note  on  prshatlhhih 
in  ii,  34,  3,  he  says  they  may  be  either  does  marked  with 
white  spots,  or  mares;  and  he  interprets  prshatih  in  v.  57,  3, 
by  asvdh,  mares.  Professor  Aufrecht,  who  has  favoured  me 
with  a  note  on  the  subject  of  the  word  prshaiih,  is  of  opinion, 
that,  looking  to  all  the  passages  where  it  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  Maruts,  it  must  mean  mares.^ 


'  Prshatyo  vindu-yukta  mrgyo  Mamd-viihaua-bhutuh  \  ^^prshaiyo  Marniam" 
Hi  Nifjhanti'iv  uktatrut  \  See  also  bis  note  on  the  same  word  in  ii.  34,  3. 

-  licnfey,  in  bis  translation  of  this  verse  (Orient,  und  Occident,  ii.  250)  retains 
the  sense  of  antilopes.  In  vii.  5^^  I,  the  Maruts  are  styled  sva^u/jy  "ha\'ing 
good  horses,"  which  Sdyana  explains  ^obJiana-v^huh^  *'  having  good  carriers." 

3  Prof.  Aufrecht  has  pointed  out  a  number  of  pjissages  regarding  the  sense  of 
the  words  prshad-a^a  and  pfshat,  as  Kayamukuta  on  Amara,  the  Vaj.  Sanh.  xxiv. 
11,  18;  JSatapatha  Brahmana,  v.  5,  1,  10,  and  v.  6,  2,  9.  He  has  also  indicated 
another  verse  of  the  Rig-veda  (v.  58,  6)  where  praJiatibhis  in  the  feminine  is 
joined  with  afvaih  in  the  masculine ;  and  remarks  that  viii.  54,  10,  1 1,  could  not 
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Some  traces  are  perceptible  in  the  Rig-vcda  of  a  dispute 
between  the  votarioB  of  the  Maruts  and  those  of  Indra  in 
regard  to  their  respective  claims  to  worship.  Thus  in  hymns 
165  and  170  of  the  first  book  of  the  R.V.  we  find  dialogues  in 
the  first  case  between  ludra  and  the  Maruts,  and  in  the  second 
between  Indra  and  Agastya.  regarding  the  respective  claims 
of  these  deities  to  worship.  In  i.  165,  6,  Indra  asks,  "Where 
waa  your  inherent  power,  ye  Maruts,  when  ye  left  me  alone ' 
in  the  conflict  with  Ahi  ?  It  was  I  who,  fierce,  strong,  and 
energetic,  overturned  my  enemies  with  my  shafts."  The 
Maruts  rejoin :  "  7.  Vigorous  god,  thou  hast  done  great 
things  with  us  for  thy  helpers,  through  our  equal  valour ; 
for,  0  strong  Indra,  we  Maruts  by  our  power  perform  many 
great  exploits  when  wo  desire."  Indra  replies  :  "  8.  By  my 
own  prowess,  Maruts,  I  slow  Vrtra,  mighty  in  my  wrath,"  etc. 

Of  hymn  i,  170,  the  Nirukta  says,  i.  5,  that  "Agastya, 
having  prepared  an  oblation  for  Indra,  desired  to  give  the 
Maruts  also  a  share  in  it.  On  which  Indra  came  and  com- 
plained." The  Maruts  reply,  v.  2  :  "  Why  dost  thou  seek  to 
kill  UB,  Indra  ?  The  Maruts  arc  thy  brothers.  Act  amicably 
towards  them.  Do  not  kill  us  in  the  fray." "  Indra  then 
says  to  Agastya.  «.  3 ;  "  Why  dost  thou,  brother  Agastya, 
being  our  friend,  disregard  us  ?  For  we  know  how  thy  mind 
is.  Thou  wilt  not  give  us  anything." — {See  Roth's  Elucida- 
tions of  Nirukta,  p,  6.) 

In  the  foUonnng  passages  the  Maruts  are  said  to  worship 
Indra,  viz.:  iii.  32,  3;  v.  29,  1,2,  6;  vL17,  11;  viii.  3.  7; 
viii.  78,  1 ;  viii.  78.  3. 

IX.    SUKYA    AND   SaVITR. 

The  great  powers  presiding  over  day  and  night  arOj  aa  we 
have  Been  above,  supposed  by  the  Indian  Commentators  to  be 
personified  in  Mitra  and  Yaruna.     But  these  deities,  and 


■  See  Roth  on  thii  tei^  t.r.  kalp. 
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e^wciidlj  Yanma,  as  described  in  the  Yeda,  are  far  i&ore 
tiiaa  the  mere  representatives  of  day  and  night.  Thej  am 
also  recognized  as  moral  goTemors,  as  well  as  superintendents 
of  physical  phenomena.  There  are  two  other  gods  (also,  as 
has  been  already  noticed,  reckoned  in  a  few  passages  as  be- 
longing to  the  Adityas),^  who  ore  exact  personifications  of  the 
sum,  viz. :  S&rya  and  Savitr.  It  is  nnder  these  two  different 
appellations  that  the  sun  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  the  Big 
Veda;  and  although  it  may  be  difficult  to  perceive  why  the 
one  name  should  be  used  in  any  particular  case  rather  Aan 
the  other,  the  application  of  the  names  may  perhaps  d^)^id 
upon  some  difference  in  the  aspect  under  which  the  sun  is 
oonoeived,  or  on  some  diversity  in  the  functions  which  he  is 
regarded  as  fulfilling.  Different  sets  of  hymns  are,  at  any 
rate,  devoted  to  his  worship  under  each  of  these  names,  and 
the  epithets  which  are  applied  to  him  in  each  of  these  cha- 
racters are  for  the  most  part  separate.  In  some  few  places, 
hcA,  these  two  names,  and  occasionally  some  others,  appear 
to  be  applied  to  the  solar  deity  indiscriminately,  but  in  most 
eases  the  distinction  between  them  is  nominally,  at  least, 
preserved. 

The  principal  hymns,  or  portions  of  hymns,  in  praise  of 
Sdrya  are  the  following  >—i.  50,  1-13;  i.  115,  1-6;  iv.  13, 
1-3 :  iv.  45,  6 ;  v.  5,  6,  8,  9  ;  v.  45,  9,  10  ;  v.  59,  5 ;  vii. 
60,  1-4 ;  X.  37,  1  ff.     He  is  treated  in  Nirukta,  xii.  14-16. 

SArya  is  described  as  moving  on  a  car,  which  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  drawn  by  one,  and  sometimes  by  several,  or  by 
seven  fleet  horses^  (i.  115,  3,  4  ;  vii.  60,  3  ;  vii.  63,  2 ;  ix. 
63,  8 ;  X.  37,  3 ;  x.  49,  7.  His  path  is  prepared  by  the 
Adityas,  Mitra,  Aryaman,  and  Varuna  (i.  24,  8 ;  vii.  60,  4 ; 
vii.  87,  1).  Pilshan  goes  as  his  messenger  with  his  golden 
ships,  which  sail  in  the  aerial  ocean*(vi.  58,  3).  He  is  the 
preserver  and  soul  of   all    things  stationary   and  moving 

A  A 

^  In  X.  88,  11,  SClrya  is  styled  Aditeya ;  and  in  viii.  90,  11,  Aditya.  In  other 
places,  Tiii.  35  fF.  and  13  ff.,  he  is  mentioned  s'eparately  from  the  Adityas ;  but  so 
also  is  Varuna  in  viii.  35,  1. 

*  Indi-a  is  said  to  traverse  the  sky  with  the  sun's  horses  (i.  49,  7).  Compare 
Qyid's  description  of  Phaethon's  hoi-ses,  Metam.  ii.  153. 
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(l  115,  1 ;  Tit  60,  2)  and  the  vivifier  (prasatntA  ^  of  men 
(vii.  63,  2,  4).  He  is  far-seeing,  all-Bceiiigt'  beholda  all 
4a«atuTes  and  the  good  and  bad  deed*  of  mortals  (iv.  I,  7 ; 
Ti.  51,  8;  Tii.  35,  8;  vii.  60.  2:  vii.  61,  1;  vii.  63.  1,  4; 
X  37,  1).  He  is  the  eye''  of  Mitra  aad  Varuija  {i.  115,  ]  ;* 
n.  51, 1 ;  vii  61, 1 ;  vii.  63,  1 ;  x.  37, 1.  Compare  vii.  76, 1 ; 
X.  10, 9  ;  X.  16, 3).  He  knows  the  three  spheres  und  separate 
racee  of  the  gods  (vi.  51,  2).  He  upholds  the  aky  (x.  85,  1). 
He  rolls  up  darkness  like  a  hido  (vii.  63, 1).  He  is  said  to  be, 
through  his  greatness,  the  divine  leader  or  priest  {amryah 
puroMla^t)  of  the  gods  (viii.  90,  12).  In  viiL  82,  1,  4,  he  is 
identified  with  Indra.  In  x.  170, 4,  the  epithets  vifva/iarman, 
the  architect  of  the  universe,  and  visvadevyavai,  the  sovereign 
deity,  arc  applied  to  him  (as  in  viii.  87,  2,  Indra  also  is  styled 
vifcakarman  and  viscadecah).  In  vii.  60,  1,  and  vii.  62,  2, 
he  ia  said  to  declare  men  sinless  to  Mitra,  Vanma,  el«. 

In  many  passages,  however,  the  dependent  position  of  Sflrya 
ia  asserted.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  been  produced,  or  caused 
to  ebiae,  or  to  rise,  or  to  have  his  path  prepared,  etc.,  by 
Indra  (ii-  L2,  7  ;  iii.  31,  16  ;  iii.  32,  8  ;  iii.  44,  2 ;  iii.  49,  4 ; 
vi.  17.  5  ;  viii.  78,  7 :  *  viii.  87,  2  ;  x.  171,  4) ;  by  Indra  and 
Soma  (vi.  72,  2) ;  by  Agni  (x.  3,  2 ;  x.  88,  6 ;  x.  166,  4) ;  by 
Soma  (vi.  44,  23  ;  ix.  63,  7 ;  ix.  75,  1 ;  ix.  86.  29  ;  ix.  96,  5 ; 
K-Jff,  41;  ix.  107,7;  is.  110,3);  by  Dhfttr  (x.  190,  3) ;  by 
Vsmija  (i.  24, 8 ;  vii.  87. 1);  by  Mitra  and  Vamija  (iv.  13, 2 ; 
T.  63,  4,  7  ;  vii.  82.  3);  and  by  the  Angiraaes  through  their 
ntes  (x.  62, 3).  He  is  declared  to  bo  god-bom  (x.  37, 1),  to  be 
the  son  of  the  sky  (ibid.),  to  have  been  drawn  by  the  gods 
from  the  ocean  where  he  was  hidden  (x.  72,  7),  to  have  been 

'  "Hiu  word  sod  Dthen  dcrirctl  from  (bo  ssme  root  ii,  arc, 
H«,  t«rr  frequoatly  applied  (o  SBfitr.  Ia  x.  Sfl,  %  thfi  god*  b: 
fraiilik. 

*  Ttie  dsMiMl  potti  aim  describe  the  sun  aa  all->ering,  Bm  .KschTlnn.  Prom. 
91,  Homer,  llind,  iii.  277  ;  xiv.  314;  OdjiMr.  tUi.  270.  Grid,  Metmn.  ir, 
171 1,  lua  f. 

*  Compare  the  Ripresuon  of  BenDd,  0pp.  et  Dici.  265  (quatcd  by  M.  Uiiiler, 
Oxford  ae*Ji  for  ISA6,  p.  S3},  -wim  liiiv  A<ii  b^^bA^i  col  nirra  ro^ffos.  k.t.A. 

*  In  Ihia  Yvmu  he  i*  wid  to  be  also  the  Rjt  of  K^t. 

*  In  hie  note  on  thii  pamtge  (riii.  78,  7)  Soyana  reiala  a  JeceDd,  that  ronoerlj 
Iho  hoii  had  rarrii^  off  Ibe  rout  at  the  AnptosEa,  and  pkced  tliem  au  a  m.;uii- 

taiii  •nnlopcd  in  darkawi,  when  Indra,  after  being^  lauded  bj-  tbc  An^riraHt, 
■ndaappUcBtnl  to  rutore  the  com,  f^uied  the  ran  to  rue  that  he  migbt  xe  tbem. 


99  «c  shall  shartly 
1  laid  to  bo  Jiiira- 
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placed  by  the  gods  in  heaven  (x.  88, 11,  where  he  is  identified 
with  Agni) ;  and  to  have  sprang  from  the  eye  of  Pnrusha  (x. 
90,  13).  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  overcome  by  Indra  (x. 
43,  5 ;  iv.  30,  6),  who  carried  off  one  of  the  wheels  of  his 
chariot  (i.  176,  4).i     . 

IJshas  is  in  one  place  said  to  be  his  wife  (vii.  75,  5) ;  while 
in  another  passage  (vii.  78,  3)  the  Dawns  are  by  a  natural 
figure  declared  to  produce  him,  and  in  a  third  passage  to  re« 
v«d  him  (vii.  80,  2). 

The  Atharva  Veda  contains  a  long  hymn  to  SArya,  xiiL  2. 

The  Mahfibh&rata  (iii.  166  ff.)  has  a  hymn  to  the  same  god, 
in  which  he  is  styled  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  the  soul  of  all 
embodied  beings  (v.  166) ;  and  his  divine  chariot  is  referred 
to  (v.  170). 

Savitk. 

The  hymns  which  are  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  Savitr 
are  the  following :  L  35 ;  ii.  38 ;  iv.  53 ;  iv.  54 ;  v.  81 ;  v. 
82 ;  vii.  38 ;  vii.  45  ;  vii.  63 ;  with  many  detached  passages 
and  verses,  such  as,  i.  22,  5-8 ;  iii.  56,  6,  7 ;  iii.  62,  10-13, 
etc.  etc. 

The  epithets,  characteristics,  and  functions  of  this  god,  as 
described  iu  the  Rig  Veda,  are  as  follows : 

He  is  pre-eminently  the  golden  deity,  being  hiranydksha, 
golden-eyed  (i.  35,  8) ;  hiranya-pdni,^  hiranya-hasta,  golden- 
handed  (i.  22,  5  ;  i.  35,  9,  10 ;  iii.  54,  11 ;  vi.  50,  8 ;  vi.  71, 
4 ;  vii.  38,  2)  ;  hiranya-jihva,  golden- ton gued  (vi.  71,  3) ;  «w- 
jihvay  beautiful-tongued  (iii.  54,  11 ;  vii.  45,  4);  mandra-jihtay 
pleasant-tongued  (vi.  71, 4).  He  invests  himself  with  golden 
or  tawny  mail  {pisangam  drdpim,  iv.  53,  2) ;  and  assumes  all 
forms  (v.  81,  2).  He  is  also  harikesa,  the  yellow-haired  (x. 
139,  1).     Luminous  in  his  aspect,  he  ascends  a  golden  car 

1  Seeiv.  17,  14;  vi.  56,  3. 

*  See  the  tasteless  explanations  of  this  epithet  given  by  the  commentator  and 
the  Kaushitaki  Brahmana,  as  mentioned  in  Kosen's  and  Wilson's  notes  on  i.  22,  5; 
and  see  also  Weber's  Ind.  Studien,  ii.  306.  The  same  epithet  is  given  to  Savitr 
in  the  Vaj.  SanhitA,  i.  16,  where  see  the  commentary.  Savitr  is  also  called 
pfthupunif  broad-handed  (ii.  38,  2),  and  supAni,  beautiful-handed  (iii.  33,  6 ; 
vii.  45,  4^.  Tvashtr,  too,  is  called  tupdni  (iii.  64,  12),  as  are  also  Mitra  and 
Vanu^  (iii.  66,  7). 
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(i.  35,  2,  4,  5)  drawa  by  radiant  horses  {ib.  t>i:  3,  5 ;  and  vii. 
45, 1 ) ;  and  beholding  all  creatures,  he  pursues  an  upward  and 
a  downward  path  (i,  35,  2, 3).  Surrounded  by  a  golden  lustre 
(iii.  31,  8;  vii.  38,  1 ;  vii.  45,  3),  he  illuminates  the  atmos- 
phere, and  all  tho  regions  of  the  earth  (i.  35,  7,  8 ;  iv.  14,  2: 
IT.  63,  4 ;  V.  81,  2).  His  golden  arms,'  which  he  stretches 
out  to  infuse  energy  into  all  creatures,  reach  to  the  utmost 
ends  of  heaven  (ii.  38,  2;  iv.  53,  3,  4:  vi.  71,  1,  5;  vii.  45, 
3).  In  ona  place,  however,  (vi,  71,  4),  ho  is  called  aj/ohanu, 
the  iron-jawed,  though  even  there  the  commentator  says  that 
ayas,  which  ordinarily  means  iron,  is  to  be  rendered  by  gold. 
His  ancient  paths  in  the  sky  are  said  to  be  free  from  dust  (i. 
35,  11).  He  is  called  (like  Varuna  and  others  of  the  gods) 
asura,  a  divine  spirit  (i.  35,  7,  10 ;  iv.  53,  1).  His  will  and 
independent  authority  cannot  be  resisted  by  Indra,  Varuna, 
Mitra,  Aryaman,  Rudra,  or  by  any  other  being  (ii.  38,  7,  9  ; 
T.  82,  2).  He  observes  fixed  laws  (iv.  53,  4 ;  x.  34,  8 ;  x. 
139,  3).  The  other  gods  follow  his  course  (v.  81,  3).  The 
waters  and  the  wind  obey  his  ordinance  (ii,  38,  2).  His 
praises  are  celebrated  by  the  Vaaus,  by  Aditi,  by  tho  royal 
Varuna,  by  Mitra  and  by  Aryaman  [vii.  38,  3,  4).  He  is 
lord  of  all  desirable  things  (i.  24, 3),  and  sends  blessings  from 
the  sky,  from  the  atmosphere,  and  from  tho  earth  (ii.  38, 11). 
He  impels  the  car  of  the  Asvins  before  the  dawn  (i.  34,  10). 
He  ispraj&pati,'  the  lord  of  all  creatures,  tho  supporter  of  the 
flky  and  of  the  world  (iv.  63,  2;  iv.  54.  4;  x.  149,  1,  4).» 
He  measures  the  mundane  regions  (v.  81,  3).  He  bestows 
immortality  on  the  gods  (iv.  54,  2  =  Vflj.  Sanh.  zxxiii.  54)  as 

'  Indra.  too,  it  called  Airanj/a-i&Jui,  golden-vmed,  vii.  34, 1.  Agnl  ia  >ud  lo 
Ttwe  *bft  bja  Bmie  liU  Suritr,  I  9d,  7.  In  vii.  79,  2,  Ihe  Duwiu  are  laid  to  lend 
IbtUi  light  u  Sirilf  itrelchcs  ont  his  Bnns.  In  i.  190,  3,  alao  the  inna  of  Sanit 
are  alluded  to.  In  lii,  €2,  6,  Mitia  sod  Vanina  sae  auppIiDated  la  stretch  out 
thdruvu. 

■  Is  the  TiiUirtya  fiiShmsQ*,  i.  G,  4,  1  (p.  IIT],  it  U  «iiid,  Prujipalih  Smiti 
iUMlpni/d  atnala  ;  "  I'raiipati,  becoming  Snritr.  crested  liiing  beings."  On 
fill  ral&oD  of  DBvit^  and  PrajipBti  see  Weber,  "  Ominu  und  Portents,"  pp.  3SS, 
W2;  ind  tbe  [«a»gc  of  the  SstapBths  Brdhmi^a,  tii.  3,  S,  I,  where  it  ussid 
lb*t  MOple  BTD  scciulomed  to  idctiti^  Saritr  with  Prvjipnti,  Yt  ky  tM  SariM  m 
ff^ftlr  id  TaJanttk,  etc.  etc. 

>  It  if  mil  deu  whether  it  i*  SiHtr  or  tho  acrisl  ocosn  {tamuira]  ham  which 
eutk,  lUimplieiA,  and  ikf  are  Mid  in  t.  149,  3,  to  bale  ipmng.  See  Orig. 
Uuk.  Tuli,  w-  SB. 
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he  did  on  the  Kbhua  (i,  110,  3).  Ho  is  supplicated  to  deliver 
his  worshippprs  from  sin  (iv.  54,  3). 

Savitr  is  sometimes  culled  apd'ii  napdt,  son  of  the  waters,  an 
epithet  which  is  more  commonly  applied  to  Agni. 

The  word  Savitr  is  defined  by  Ylska  {Nirukta,  x.  31)  as 
meaning  sartas;/a  jirwiatUd,  but  ho  does  not  explain  in  what 
S4itieepra»aritd  is  to  be  taken.  The  root  su  or  su  from  which  it  is 
derived  has  three  principal  significationB,  (I)  to  generate  or 
bring  forth ;  (3)  to  pour  forth  a  libation ;  and  {'-i]  to  send  or 
impel.  When  treating  of  tho  dorivativcs  of  this  root  as  applied 
to  Savitr,  8&yana  sometimes  gives  them  the  sense  of  sending 
or  inipelliiig,  and  aometimea  of  permitting  or  authorizing 
(aHvjnd).  In  ft  few  places  he  explains  the  root  aa  meaning  to 
beget.  (Thus  on  i.  113, 1,  he  renders  prasutA  by  utpann&,  and 
fiavafi  by  iilpallifi).  The  word  prasamfr,  aa  well  aa  various  other 
derivatives  of  tho  root  sii,  are  introduced  in  numerous  po»- 
aagos  of  the  Ilig  Veda  relating  to  the  god  Savitr,  with  evident 
rcfwenco  to  the  derivation  of  that  name  from  the  same  root, 
and  with  a  constant  play  upon  the  words,*  such  as  is  anex- 
ampled  in  the  case  of  any  other  deity. 

Tho  following  are  some  of  the  passages  of  the  Rig  Veda  in 
which  these  derivatives  occur  : 

i.  124,  1.  "The  god  Savitr  hath  impelled  or  arousod  (pri- 
sdrtl)  our  two-footed  and  four-footed  property  to  go." 

i.  167,  1,  "The  god  Savitr  has  aroused  (prdsdclt)  each 
moving  thing"  (jagat:  comp.  L  159,  3). 

V.  81,  2  (=-Vfij.  Sanh.  xii.  3).  "Tho  wise  (Savit?)  put*  on 
(or,  manifeatfl)  all  forms.  He  bath  sent  {pr&sHrlt)  prosperity 
to  biped  and  quadruped.  The  eminent  Savitr  has  illuminated 
the  sky.  Ho  shines  after  tho  path  of  the  Dawn."  6.  "Thou 
alone  art  the  lord  of  vivifying  power  (prasavofffa). 

i.  159,  5.  "That  desirable  wealth  we  to-day  seek  throngh 
the  vivifying  power  {prasate)  of  the  divine  Savitr." 

<  See  B'rtfa'i  lllnstrBtioni  of  the  Nimkta,  p.  76.     I  o 

ftBiufo  in  tbr  hjmr.  *-     ■     -■    -    ■  ■*  ' 

■rtifldal  in  linTiulM,  .... 

rmn  B  judnivnl  an  Ihl*  point,  it  imnid  be  aeenMi7  tu  oompu*  Hum  In  elkiir 

ro^wta  <ri(n  Ibo  otha  bjniu. 


^^        iiiS 
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iii  83,  6  (Sir.  ii.  26).  "  The  god  Savitr  hath  led  (oa,  i.e. 
the  waters) ;  by  Lis  propulsion  {prasave)  we  flow  on  broadly." 

iL  38,  1.  "The  god  Savitr  liath  arisen  to  Impel  (or  vivify, 
aaciija)  ua,  he  who  continually  so  worka,  the  supporter." 

TJii.  91.  6,  "I  invoko  the  eea-olothed  Agai,  as  {I  invoke) 
the  virifying  power  (souom')  of  Sovitr,  and  the  eojoym^its 
of  Bfaaga." 

iii.  56,  6.  "Thrice  everj'  day,  O  Savitr,  send  {Amva)  us 

deairuble  things  from  the  eky 7.  Thrice  Savitr 

ooutinacs  to  send  down  (these  things  to  us)  from  the  aky ;  and 
so  also  do  the  fair-handed  Mitra  and  Vanma.  Eren  the 
waters,  even  the  spacious  heaven  and  earth,  have  solicited 
wealth  to  (call  forlhP)  the  vivifying  power  {aav&yii)  of  Savitr." 

iv,  53.  3.  "  Savitr  hath  stretched  out  his  arms  in  his  vivi- 
fying energy  (sacimam'*),  atabUshing  and  vivifying  (prasuvan) 

all  that  moves,  by  hia  rays 6.  May  that  god  Savitr 

who  bestows  great  happiness,  the  vivifior  (prasac'ii&),  the 
stablisber,  who  is  lord  both  of  that  which  moves  and  of  that 
which  is  stationary,  bestow  on  us  protection." 

iv.  54,  3.  "Whatever  (oifcnce)  we  have  committed  .... 
against  gods  or  mcu,  do  thou,  0  Savitr,  render  (aucaidi)  ua 

y.  82,  3.  "For  he,  Savitr,  ^ho  la  Bhags,  (or  the  adorable, 

y»aga),  sends  (supdti)  wealth  to  his  worshipper 5. 

Send  {a&iih)  to-day,  0  divine  Savitr,  prosperity  with  progeny : 
send  away  {pari  suva)  sleeplessness  (oomp.  x.  37,  4}.  5.  Send 
away  (par<l  suea),  0  divine  Savitr>  all  calamities ;  send  {isiiea) 
us  what  is  good.  6.  May  we,  being  sinless  to  Aditi,  through 
the  influence  {mtia)  of  the  divine  Sa\'itr,  possess  ail  things 
(lesirable.  7.  We  worship  to-day,  with  hymns,  Savitp,  who 
poaaesses  true  energy  {satya-sata\  the  god  of  all  (gods),  the 
lord  of  the  good." 

vi.  71,  1.  "The  potent  god  Savitr  hath  stretched  out  his 
golden  arma  to  vivify  (or  impart  energy,  tasanaya)  .... 

'  In  L  Id4. 2fl,  lad  U.  61,  lA,  narlieularty  in  the  lalMr  pasaagi,  lava  nuj  mesD 
«  Ubklion  of  ■oiD«. 
>  'riii*  word  hIbo  oceiin  in  S&ma  Todx,  t.  *6i. 
*  Tbc  tame  cpilhet  ta  applied  to  him  is  i.  36,  13.     It  occurs  al«o  ill  Die  8&nui 
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2.  May  we  abide  (haye  a  shaie  P)  in  tibe  ezoelleiit  ymfying 
power  (sartmani ;  oompare  x.  36, 12)  of  the  god  SaTitr,  and 
in  the  bestowal  of  wealth  by  thee,  who  oontinnestto  establish 
and  yivify  (ntoef oim  prasave  eha)  the  entire  two-footed  and 
fimr-footed  trorld  .  •  •  •  4.  This  god  Sayitp  •  .  .  •  sends 

(jmvaH)  to  his  worshipper  many  desirable  things 

6.  Send  (sdntlt)  to  us  to-day^  SaTit^y  what  is  desirable ;  send 
it  to  US  to-morrow,  and  erery  day/' 

TiL  38,  2.  '^Bise,  Savitf,  .  .  .  »  sending  {dtuvdna)  to  men 
the  food  which  is  fit  for  mortak.  4^  Whom  (i ^  Savit?)  the 
goddess  Aditi  praises,  desiring  the  Tivifying  power  (savam)  of 
the  dinne  Savit^/' 

yiL  40, 1.  "Hay  we  partake  in  the  distiibntion  (of  wealth) 
whioh  the  opalent  god  Savitf  shall  send  (suvdH)  to-day/' 

yiL  45, 1.  *'  May  the  god  Savit]r  approach,  rich  in  gemB, 
filling  the  atmosphere,  borne  by  horses,  holding  in  his  hand 
many  gifts  suitable  fin*  men,  stablishing  and  Tivifying  (praau^ 
mm)  the  world.  8.  The  poworfiil  god  Sant]r,  lord  cdT  wealth, 
hath  sent  (sdvishat)  ns  riches/' 

X.  35,  7.  "Send  (dsuva)  ns  to-day,  0  god  Savitf,  a  most 
excellent  and  desirable  portion,"  etc. 

X.  36,  4.  ''May  Savitr  send  (suvatu)  all  prosperity,"  etc. 

X,  64,  7.  "  For  they  (V&yu  and  Piishan),  with  one  heart 
and  one  mind,  seek  after  strength  in  the  viyifying  power 
(saifitnani)  of  the  god  Savitr/' 

X.  100,  8.  ''  May  Savit^  remove  (apaadvishat)  sickness/' 

X.  139,  1.  "  Inyested  with  the  solar  rays,  with  yellow  hair, 
Sayit;r  raises  aloft  his  light  continually  from  the  east.  In  his 
energy  (pramve)  the  wise  Piishan  marches,  beholding  all 
worlds,  a  guardian/' 

The  preceding  passages  will  suffice  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  this  play  on  words  is  carried  in  the  hymns  addressed 
to  Savitr. 

Derivatives  from  the  same  root  are,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  also  applied  to  Sdrya,  as  prasavitd  and  prasHttah,  in 
B.  y.  vii.  63,  2  and  4 ;  and  apasuva  in  x.  37,  4 ;  to  Indra 
{haryafva'prasiAtdh,  iii.  30, 12) ;  to  Yaru^a  {pardsum,  ii.  28, 9) ; 
and  to  Mitra,  Aryaman,  Savitr,  and  Bhaga  {suvati,  viL  66,  4). 
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III  vii.  77,  1,  Ushas  (the  Dawn)  ia  eaid  to  incite  (prasavanfl) 
all  life  to  motion.  In  viii.  18,  1,  the  impulse,  vivifying 
power,  or  favouring  aid  (ianlntani)  of  the  Adityas  is  re- 
ferred to. 

Savitr  is  sometimea  expressly  distiDgmshed  from  SOrya. 
Thus  he  is  said  in  L  35,  9,  to  approach  or  (according  to 
Benfey's  rendering)  to  bring  the  sun  (SClrya); '  in  i.  123,  3, 
to  deckre  men  ainleas  to  the  sun  (SQrya);  and  in  v.  81,  4,  to 
combine  with  the  rays  of  the  sun  (Sflrya).  In  explanation  of 
the  last  passage,  Sflyana  remarks,  that  before  his  rising  the 
snn  is  called  Savitr,  and  at  his  rising  and  setting,  Siirya. 
And  similarly  Yaska  says  {Nirukta  xii,  12)  that  "  the  time  of 
Savitr's  appearance  is  when  darkness  has  been  removed,  and 
the  raya  of  light  have  become  diffused  over  the  sky ;"  and  in 
proof  of  this  he  refers  to  v-  81,  2,  quoted  above.  It  ia  scarcely 
consistent  with  this  explanation,  however,  that  in  vii,  66,  4, 
Savitr  is  said,  along  with  Mitra  (the  god  of  the  day),  and 
Aryaman  and  Bhaga,  to  bestow  blessings  after  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  Again,  in  i.  139,  1,  .Savitr  is  termed  tiirija-rami, 
"  invested  with  the  rays  of  Sflrya ; "  and  in  vii.  35,  8  and  10, 
as  well  as  x.  181,  1,  the  two  gods  are  separately  mentioned. 
In  other  texts,  however,  the  two  names  appear  to  denote  the 
same  deity,  as  in  i.  35,  7 ;  i.  124,  1 ;  iv.  14,  2 ;  x.  158,  1-5 ; 
tmd  vii.  66,  1-4  (whera  the  functions  expressed  by  the  de- 
rivatives of  the  root  su,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  most 
generally  assigned  to  Savitr,  are  predicated  of  SQrya).  In 
i.  157,  1,  it  is  not  very  clear  whether  the  two  names  are  to  be 
understood  of  one  god,  or  of  two. 

In  v.  81,  4  and  5,  Savitr  is  identi6ed  with  Mitra  and 
PCk&han,  or  is,  at  least,  described  as  fulfUling  the  proper  func- 
tion of  those  gods.  And  similarly  in  v.  82,  1,  3 ;  and  vii. 
88,  1,  6  (unless  b/iaga  ia  a  simple  epithet).  Savitr  is  identified 
with  the  god  of  that  name.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  clearly 
distinguished  from  these  and  other  deities,  in  such  texta  as 

'  Sfivana  rnairlis  Iiere  that.  Ibou^b  the  ^odhcnd  of  Savitr  i"")  SiLrri  ii  idca- 
tkal,  ih«T  may  yet,  from  Iheir  rcprcaeQling  differenl  fonna,   be  ■poW   of  u 
''  'clj  approaching  and  approached. 

]|iice  {I.  U,  S),  ho  ia  Bupplicated,  along  with  Mitn  and  Aditi, 
to  VBrofl*. 
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iii.    54,  11,  12;  vi.  21,  9;  vi.  -»,  14;  vL  50,  1,  13;  yiii, 
18,  3  ;  viii.  91,  6 ;  x.  139,  1. 

The  word  Savitr  is  not  always  a  proper  name ;  but  is  some- 
times used  as  an  epithet.    Thus  in  ii.  30, 1,  it  seems  to  express 

an  attribute  of  Indra ;  and  in  iii.  55,  19,  and  x.  10,  5,  to  be, 

aa  well  as  visvaHipa,  an  epithet  of  Tvashtr. 

X.  Agni« 

Agni  is  the  god  of  fire,  the  Ignis  of  the  Latins.  He  iisr 
one  of  the  most  prominent  deities  of  the  Big  Yeda,  as  the 
hymns  addressed  to  him  far  exceed  in  number  those  which 
are  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  any  other  divinity,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Indra.  Agni  is  not,  like  the  Greek 
Hephaistos,  or  the  Latin  Yulcan,  the  artificer  of  the  gods 
(an  office  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  in  the  Yeda 
assigned  to  Tvashtr),  but  derives  his  principal  importance 
from  his  connection  with  the  ceremonial  of  sacrifice.  He  is 
an  immortal  (i.  44,  6  ;  i.  58,  1 ;  ii.  10,  1, 2  ;  iii.  2,  11 ;  iii.  3, 
1 ;  iii.  11,  2 ;  iii.  27,  5,  7 ;  vi.^  9,  4 ;  vii.  4,  4 ;  x.  79,  1),  who 
has  taken  up  his  abode  among  mortals  as  their  guest  (i.  44,  4; 
i.  68,  6;  ii.  4,  1;  iii.  2,  2 ;  iv.  1,  20;  v.  1,  8 ;  v.  8,  2 ;  v.  18, 
1 ;  vi.  2,  7 ;  vi.  15,  1,  4 ;  vii.  8,  4 ;  viii.  73,  1 ;  x,  1,  5 ;  x. 
91,  2).  lie  is  the  domestic  priest,  purohita,  rivik,  hotr,  brah- 
man (I  1,  1,  3,  8;  i.  12,  1;  i.  13,  1,  4;  i.  26,  7;  i.  36,  3,  5; 
i.  44,  1,  7,  9,  12;  i.  45,  7 ;  i.  58,  1,  6 ;  i.  60,  4 ;  i.  68,  4;  i. 
74,  6 ;  i.  127,  1 ;  i.  141,  1,  12 ;  i.  149,  4,  5  ;  i.  188,  3  ;  ii.  5, 
1 ;  ii.  6,  6 ;  ii.  9,  1  ;  iii.  4,  1 ;  iii.  7,  9  ;  iii.  14,  1  ;  iii.  19,  1 ; 
iii.  10,  2,  9 ;  iii.  11,  1 ;  iv.  1,  8  ;  v.  11,  2  ;  v.  26,  7  ;  vL  15, 
4,  13  ;  vi.  16,  6 ;  vii.  7,  5  ;  viL  10,  2  ;  vii.  11,  5 ;  vii.  16,  5, 
12;  viii.  44,  6;  viii.  49,  1 ;  ix.  66,  20;  x.  1,  6),  appointed 
both  by  men  and  gods,  who  performs  in  a  higher  sense  all 
the  various  sacrificial  offices  which  the  Indian  ritual  assigned 
to  a  number  of  diflerent  fimctionaries  (i.  94,  6 ;  ii.  1,  2 ;  ii. 
6,  2,  3  ;  iv.  1,  8 ;  iv.  9,  3,  4  ;  x.  2,  2 ;  x.  91,  10).  He  is  a 
sage,  the  divinest  among  sages  {asuro  vipaschitdniy  iii.  3,  4), 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  forms  of  worship,  the  wise 
director,  the  successful  accomplishery  and  the  protector,  of  all 
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oeremoniea  (i.1,4;    i.  31,  1 ;   in.  3,  3;  lii.  21,  3  :  iii.  37,  2, 

7,  8 ;  X.  91,  3,  8  ;  vi.  14,  2  j  vii.  4,  4),  who  enables  men  to 
serve  the  goda  in  a  correct  and  acceptable  manner,  in  eases 
where  this  would  be  boyond  their  own  unaided  skill  (s,  %  3- 
5).  He  ia  the  father,  kin^,  ruler,  banner,  or  outward  mani- 
feetation  {ketii},^  and  euperintcndent,  of  sacrifices  and  religious 
duties  (iii.  3,  3,  4 ;  iii.  10,  4 ;  iii.  11,  2 ;  iv.  3,  1 :  vi.  2,  3 ; 
viiL  43,  24 ;  X.  1,6;  x.  6,  3},  He  is  also  the  religious  leader 
or  priest  of  the  gods  {x.  110,  11 ;  x,  150,  4).  He  ia  a  swift 
{raffhiipalvd.  x.  G,  4)  messenger,  moving  between  heaven  and 
earth,  appointed  both  by  gods  and  by  men  to  maintain  tbeir 
mntaal  communications^  to  ancounco  to  the  gods  the  hymns, 
and  to  convey  to  them  the  oblations,  of  their  worshippers  (i. 
12,1,2,4,8;  i.27,4;  136,3,4,5;  i.  44,  2,  3,  5,  9,  13; 
L68,l;  i. 74.  4.7;  i.  188,  1 ;  ii.  6.  6  ;  ii.  9,  2  ;  ii.  10,  6; 
iii  5.  2,  II ;  ui.  6.  o  ;  iii.  8,  6 ;  iii.  9,  8  ;  iii.  11,  2  ;  iiL  17, 
4;  iii.  21. 1,5!   »t-I,8;   iv.  2,  3  ;   iv.  7,  8;  iv.  8,  2,  4;  v. 

8,  6 ;  V.  21,  3  ;  vi.  15,  8-10 ;  vii.  11.4;  i,-ii.  16,  4 ;  vii.  17. 
6;  viii.  19,21;  viii.  23.  18.  19;  viii.  39,  1,  9;  viii.  44,  3; 
X.  4,  2 ;  X.  46,  10 ;  x.  91,  II ;  x.  122,  7).  Being  acquainted 
with  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  sky  (iv.  8,  2,  4),  he  is  well 
fitted  to  summon  the  gods  to  the  sacrifices ;  and  ho  comes 
with  them  seated  on  the  same  cur  (iii.  4,  11  ;  vij.  11,  1),  or 
in  advance  of  them  (s.  70,  2).  He  brings  Varuua  to  the 
ceremony,  Indra  from  the  sky,  the  Maruts  from  the  air  (x. 
70,  II).  Without  him  the  goda  experience  no  satisfaction 
(viL  II,  1),  He  himself  offers  them  worship  (vii,  11,  3  ;  viii. 
91,  16;  X.  7,  6).  He  is  the  mouth  and  tongue  through 
which  both  gods  and  men  taste  the  sacrifices  (ii.  1,  13,  14). 
Ho  is  elsewhere  asked  to  eat  the  ofiferings  himself  (iii.  21, 
1  ft ;  iiL  28,  2-6J,  and  invited  to  drink  the  soma-jnice  (i  14, 
10;  i.  19,9;  i.  21.  1,  3). 

The  51st  hymn  of  the  tenth  book  contains  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Agni  and  the  other  gods,  in  which  they  give  utterance 
to  thfiir  desire  tlmt  he  would  come  forth  from  his  concealment, 

'  nil  fmllior  hasot,  him  {Jaaiia  tei  jajAtta)  to  he  tho  retekUon  nnd  lirilliant 
btmur  of  kll  ueHbccs.  With  the  pbrasc,  jtnilA  Ird  j^'uita,  rmaptie  the  mpres- 
■ou  in  t.  20,  9,  tlM  ralstiDB  to  Agai,  Bad  in  it.  17,  1,  nUting  ta  Iniln. 
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and  try  to  persuade  him  to  appear  and  convey  to  them  the 

customary  oblations.     After  he  has  expressed  some  timid 

apprehension  (w.  4,  6),  he  is  induced  (as  it  would  seem) 

by  the  promise  of  long  life  and  a  share  in  the  sacrifice  to 

accede  to  their  request.     In  the  next  following  hjmn  (the 

52nd)  Agni  proclaims  himself  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 

declares  himself  ready  to  obey  the  conmiands  of  the  gods,  and 

asks  how  and  by  what  path  he  can  bring  them  the  oblations. 

Agni  is  the  lord,  protector,  and  leader  of  the  people,  vispati, 

tifdm  gopAy  vi§dm  pura  etd  (i.  12,  2  ;  i.  26,  7 ;  i.  31,  11 ;  i. 

96,  4 ;  ii.  1,  8 ;  iii.  11,  6) ;  the  king  or  monarch,  or  king  of 

men  (i.  69,  5 ;  ii.  1,  8 ;  iii.  10, 1 ;  v.  4, 1 ;  vL  7, 1 ;  vii.  8, 1 ; 

yiii.  43,  24).    He  is  also  the  lord  of  the  house,  grhapati, 

dwelling  in  every  abode  (i.  12,  6 ;  i.  36,  5 ;  L  60,  4 ;  v.  8,  2 ; 

vii.  16,  2 ;  x.  91,  2).     He  is  a  father,  mother,  brother,  son, 

kinsman,  and  friend  (i.  26,  3 ;  i.  31,  10,  14,  16 ;  i.  76,  4 ;  ii. 

1,  9 ;  vi.  1,  6 ;  viii.  43,  16 ;  viii.  64,  16 ;  x.  7,  3) ;  and  some 

worshippers  claim  with  him  a  hereditary  friendship  (i.  71, 10). 

He  drives  away  and  destroys  Rakshases  or  demons  (iii.  16, 1 ; 

vii.  13,  1 ;  vii.  15,  10 ;  viii.  23,  13 ;  viii.  43,  26 ;  x.  87,  1 ; 

X.  187,  3).     In  h3rmn  x.  87,  he  is  invoked  to  protect  the 

sacrifido  {?\  9),  and  to  consume  the  Rakshases  and  YatudhS- 

iittM  by  tho  most  terrible  manifestations  of  his  fury  (passim). 

VttriouH,  though  not  necessarily  inconsistent,  accounts  are 
givon  in  tlu^  hymns  of  the  birth  of  Agni.  Sometimes  a  divine 
origin  is  ascribed  to  him,  while  at  other  times  his  production,  or 
ut  l(3a«t  luH  manifestation,  is  ascribed  to  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
Jiurnan  aj)plittnccs.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  nky  by  Matarisvani  (i.  60,  1 ;  i.  93,  6 ;  i.  143,  2  ; 
i.  I4H,  I  ;  iii.  2,  13;  iii.  5,  10;  iii.  9,  5 ;  vi.  8,  4),  to  have 
Immiii  g(3ncratod  by  Indra  between  two  clouds  (ii.  12, 3) ;  to  have 
Umn  gciK^ratod  by  tho  sky  (x.  45,  8),  to  be  the  son  of  heaven 
and  mrih  (iii.  2,  2  ;  iii.  25, 1 ;  x.  1,  2, 7 ;  x.  2,  7  ;  x.  140,  1), 
whom  hn  magnified  on  [or  by]  his  birth  (iii.  3, 11).  His  pro- 
(liu!ti(iri  \H  uIho  said  to  be  due  to  the  waters  (x.  2,  7 ;  x.  91,  6), 
uiid  Ut  Tvunhij  (i.  95, 2 ;  x.  2, 7).     He  is  elsewhere  said  to  have 

*  H«i«i  rriy  nrtiole  on  Munu  in  vol.  xx.  of  this  Journal,  p.  416,  note.    In  one 
Iiin4it*  (vU.  IA|  4)  be  ii  called  tho  falcon  of  the  sky  {divah  fyendya). 
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been  generated  by  tKe  gods  (71.  7,  1 ;  Tiii.  91,  17),  aa  a  light 
to  the  Arya  (i.  59,  2),  or  placed  by  the  gods  among  the  tribes 
of  Manu  (i.  36,  10;  ii.  4,  3;  Vi.  16,  J  ;  viii.  73,  2).  Yet 
although  the  son,  he  is  also  the  father  of  the  goda  (i.  69,  1). 
In  viii.  19,  33,  hia  superiority  to  other  fires  is  shewn  by  their 
being  declared  to  be  parts  of  him. 

In  other  passages,  however,  as  in  iii.  29,  1  ff,  the  process 
of  friction,  by  which  the  god  is  daily  generated  by  his  wor- 
shippers, is  described  (compare  i.  44,  7 ;  i.  68,  2 ;  IJi.  23,  2-4 ; 
vii.  1,  1 ;  viii.  49,  15).  He  is  produced  from  two  sticks '  as 
an  infant  (v.  9,  3 ;  viii.  23,  25).  Strange  to  aay,  the  child 
immediately  begins,  with  unnatural  voracity,  to  consume  hia 
parents,  and  is  altogether  beyond  his  mortal  worshipper's 
comprehension  (x.  79,  4).  Like  the  wriggling  brood  of  a 
serpent,  however,  he  is  sometimes  difficult  to  catch  (v.  9,  4), 
Wonderful  is  his  growth,  seeing  that  ho  ia  bom  of  a  mother 
who  cannot  suckle  him  (x.  113,  1) ;  but  he  ia  nourishod  and 
increased  by  oblations  of  clarified  butter  (iii,  21, 1  fif.;  v.  11, 3; 
T.  14,  6 :  viii.  39,  3 ;  viii.  43, 10,  22 ;  viii.  44,  1 ;  viii.  63, 2 ; 
X.  118,  4,  6.  He  himself  is  made  by  the  poet  to  say  "  butter 
is  my  eye"  (iii.  26,  7),  His  epithets  are  various,  and  for  the 
most  part  descriptive  of  hia  physical  characteristics.  He  is 
gkriinnah,  butter-fed  (vii.  3,  1 ;  x.  69,  2) ;  ghrta-tiirnik, 
butter-formed  (iii.  17,  1 ;  iii.  27,  5 ;  x.  122,  2) ;  gkrla-hsa, 
butter-haired  (viii  49,  2) ;  ghrta-prsbtha,  butter-backed  (v. 
4,  8;  V.  37,  1 ;  vii.  2,  4;  x.  122,  4);  ghrlaprallka,  gleaming 
with  butter  (iii.  1,  8  ;  v.  11, 1 ;  x.  21, 7) ;  ghrta-yoni,  issuing 
&om  butter  (v.  8,  6) ;  dfiuma-kelu,  smoke- bannered  (i.  27, 
11;  i.44,3;  i.94,10;  v.  11,  3;  viii.  43,4;  viii.  44,  10 ; 
X.  4,  6 ;  X  12,  2) ;  he  sends  up  his  smoke  like  a  pillar  to  the 

'  Hence,  perhopi,  it  ia  that  he  i>  called  dvi-miti,  bom  of  two  porenta  (i,  31,2' 

6] ;  uiil  ifii'vaniRi!,  bating  a  double  birth  (i.  GO.  1 1  L  149,  4,  6).     He  a,  how- 

'  o  colled  thiri)a«'*A,  baviog  mnn j  birtba  (i,  6,  2).    Ib  R.V.  i.  95,  2,  he 

0  be  prodnced  by  Ibe  ten  yoanK  women,  l^.  the  ten  fingera.    See  Both, 

...    ..  ioni  of  Kinilibi,  p.  120 1   Bentej's  Urieot  nod  Occident,  ii.  SIO;  and 

Y  Eoth'i  I:eEiooa,  t.e.  Truhtr. 

Jo  ngard  h)  the  peraooi  or  rsmilici  b;  •rhom  the  Nchficiil  fire  ia  luppoaed  to 

hftT*  b«aB  flnt  kindW,  and  the  rilM  of  Aryan  wunhip  introducdd,  lit.,  Mann, 

f  An^nu.  Bhrgu,  Athorran.  Dadlijanch.  cto..  sm  my  popti  on  "Manu,  the  pro- 

'   "lautorof  the  Arynn  Indinns,"  in  *ol.  si.  of  thin  Journa!,  pp.  410-416.    In  viii. 
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sky  (iv.  6,  2 ;  yiL  2,  1 ;  tu.  3,  3  ;  vii.  16,  3) ;  his  BBOoke  is 

waving,  his  flame  cannot  be  seized  (viii.  23,  1) ;  he  is  driyen 

by  the  wind  (i.  58, 4,  5 ;  i.  65, 8).  He  is  a  destroyer  of  darkness 

(L  140, 1),  and  sees  through  the  gloom  of  the  night  (i.  94, 7). 

The  world  which  had  been  swallowed  up  and  enveloped  in 

darkness,  and  the  heavens,  are  manifested  at  his  appearance, 

and  the  gods,  the  sky,  the  e^h,  the  waters,  the  plants  rejoice 

in  his  friendship  (x.  88,  2).    He  is  chitra-bhdnu,  chitra-sochih, 

of  varied  lustre  or  blaze  (i.  27,  6 ;  ii.  10,  2 ;  v.  26,  2 ;  vi. 

10,  3 ;  viL  9,  3 ;  -ni.  12,  1 ;   viii.   19,   3),    {trdhva'§ochis, 

upward-flaming    (vi.   15,    2),    sukra^sochi^,   bright-flaming 

(vii.  15,  10;   viii.  23,  20),  pdvaka- fochis,    with  purifying 

flames  (viiL  43,  31),  sukra-varna,  suchi-varna,  bright  coloured 

(i.  140,  1 ;  V.  2,  3),  fochish-ke§a,  with  blazing  hair  (i.  45,  6 ; 

iii.  14,  1 ;  iii.  17,  1 ;  iii.  27,  4 ;   v.  8,  2),  hari-kesa,  with 

tawny  hair  (iii  2,  13),  golden-formed  (iv.  3,  1 ;   x.  20,  9 ; 

hiranya-rHparn  janitd  jajdna),  and  hiri'§masru,  with  golden 

beard  (v.  7,  7).      He  carries  sharp  weapons  (iv.  4,  4 ;  iv. 

6,  3),  he  has  sharp  teeth  (i.  79,  6 ;   i.  143,  5 ;   iv.  5,  4 ; 

iv.  15,  5 ;  viii.  19,  22),  burning  teeth  (i.  58,  4 ;  viii.  23,  4), 

brilliant  teeth  (v.  7,  7),  golden  teeth  (v.  2,^  3),  iron  grinders 

(x.  87,  2),  and  sharp  and  consuming  jaws  (viii.  49,  13 ;  x. 

79, 1).    According  to  one  passage,  he  is  footless,  and  headless 

(iv.  1,  12) ;  and  yet  he  is  elsewhere  said  to  have  a  burning 

head  (vii.  3,  1),  three  heads  and  seven  rays  (i.  146,  1 ;  ii. 

6,  2),  to  be  four-eyed  (i.  31,  13),  thousand-eyed  (i.  79,  12), 

and  thousand-horned  (v.  1,  8).^     He  is  krshriddhvan,  krshna- 

varttaniy  krshna-paviy  i.e.  his  path  and  his  wheels  are  marked 

by  blackness  (ii.  4,  6  ;  vi.  10,  4 ;  vii.  8,  1 ;  viii.  23,  19) ;  he 

envelopes  the  woods,  consumes  and  blackens  them  with  his 

tongue  (vi.  60, 10  ;  x.  79, 2) ;  he  is  all-devouring  (viii.  44, 26) ; 

driven  by  the  wind,  he  invades  the  forests,  and  shears  the 

hairs  of  the  earth  (i.  65,  4),  like  a  barber  shaving  a  beard 

(x.  142,  4).    He  causes  terror,  like  an  army  let  loose  (i.  66,  8 ; 

*  In  one  place  (viii.  19,  32)  Agni  is  called  tahagra-mushkay  which  the  com- 
mentator explains  bj'  hahu-iijaska^  havinfj  many  flames.  The  same  epithet  is,  in 
E.  V.  vi.  46,  3,  applied  to  Indra,  where  Sayana  makes  it  equivalent  to  sahasra^- 
fepha^  mille  membra  genitalia  habens ;  and  quotes,  in  proof  of  this  sense,  a 
passage  from  the  Kaushitaki  Brdhma^a. 
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i.  143, 5),  His  flamoa  roar  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  [i.  44, 12 ; 
compare  i.  58,  4).  He  Bounds  like  tbuoder  (vii.  3,  6 ;  x. 
46,  4),  and  roars  like  the  wind  (viii.  91,  5),  like  the  Maruts 
(L  143,  3),  like  a  lion  (iii.  2.  11),  and  lite  a  bull,  and  the 
birds  are  terrified  at  his  ravages  (i.  94,  4,  0).  He  has  a 
hundred  maDii'eetations(,caMffn(i],  and  shines  like  the  sun(i.l49, 
4 ;  Tii.  3,  6).  He  is  eompared  to  the  lightning  (i.  143,  d ;  x. 
91, 5),  and  is  borne  on  a  chariot  of  lightning  (iii.  14, 1).  TTjn 
car  is  luminous'  (i.  140,  1 ;  i.  141,  12;  iii.  3,  H;  compare 
T.  1,  II),  variegated  {x.  1,  5),  golden  (iv.  1,  8),  beautifid 
(iiL  3,  9 ;  iv.  2,  4).  This  car  is  drawn  by  swift,  beautiful, 
ruddy,  tawny,  or  omniform  horses  (i.  14,  6,  1*2 ;  i.  40,  2 
i.  di,  10 ;  i.  141.  12  ;  ii.  4,  2  ;  ii.  8.  1 :  ii.  10,  2 ;  iv.  1,  8 
iv.2,  2,  4;  iv.  6,  9;  vi.  16,  43 ;  vii.  16,  2 ;  viii.  43,  16 
I.  7,  4 ;  I,  70,  2  f.),  which  he  yokes  in  order  to  summon  the 
gods  (i.  14,  12 ;  iu.  6,  6,  9  ;  viii.  04,  1). 

In  some  parts  of  ibe  Hig  Yeda  Agni  is  regarded  as  having 
B  triple  existence,  as  the  sun  in  heaven,  as  lightning  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  as  ordinary  fire  on  the  earth  or  in  the 
waters"  Thus  he  is  called  Irisadhasthali,  dwelling  in  the 
three  spheres  (v.  4,  8,  comp.  x.  56,  1),  arkas  tridh&tuh,  a 
triple  light  (iii.  26,  7),  and  iripastyafi,  having  three  abodes 
(viii.  39,  8).  He  is  said  to  oocupy  the  three  luminaries  and 
all  the  worlds  (i.  149,  4),  to  have  three  births,  one  in  the 
sea'  {saniudre),  one  in  the  heaven  (divi),  and  one  iu  the 
waters  or  atmosphere  (apatt,  i.  95,  3).  In  another  place  (viii. 
43,  28)  he  is  only  spoken  of  as  bom  in  the  sky  and  in  the 
waters  or  atmosphere  (ditijA  asi  apsuj'd),  and  aimilarlv  in  ii. 
9,  3  (compare  viii.  39,  8),  he  is  said  to  have  an  upper  and  a 
lower  sphere.  In  x.  91,  6,  it  is  said  that  the  walers,  the 
mothers,  generated  Agni  (compare  iii.  1,  3;  iii.  9,  4),  In 
X.  88,  10,  we  are  told  that  "the  gods  through  their  power 
created  with  a  hymn  Agni  who  fills  the  worlds ;  they  formed 


>  OMidriM^tha  Slid  jyotiratlta.     The  latter  rpilb^t  is  Afo 
god>(x.  63,  4). 

>  Contarc  Ninilitii  iii,  fi,  Hnd  iii.  Ifl,  wilL  tho  cummcnl 
ktMt  paHiKC,  ituolwl  in  "  Suukrit  Teil^,"  *ol.  tr.  pp,  66-6'. 

*  In  K.r.  tiii.  ei,  t  (^^inu  VnlB  i.  Ig),  A^i  ii  ctlhd 
w  dothsd  with,  ur  cDTelopM  I7,  the  ikwui." 


Bpplicd  tg  lUI  the 
of  Uut^  oD  tho 
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him  lo  have  s  threefold'  existence"  (comp.  s.  45,  1,  2).  In 
one  of  the  preceding  versea  {x.  88,  6)  it  ia  said  that  "  Agni 
is  at  niglit  the  head  of  the  earth  ;  and  from  him  springs  the 
Bun  rising  io  the  morning,"  i.e.  as  YSska  says,  the  sun  ia  iden- 
tical with  him.  In  a  following  verse  (x.  88,  11)  the  goda  are 
declared  to  have  placed  Agni  in  the  sky  as  Suiya  Aditfya, 
the  i^un,  the  ofispriDg  of  Aditi.  In  x.  80,  4,  Agni  13  said  to 
hare  many  abodos. 

Tlie  highcHt  divine  functions  are  ascribed  to  Agni.  He  is 
called  the  divine  king,  and  declared  to  be  strong  as  Indra 
(vii.  6,  1).  Although  (as  we  have  seen  above)  he  is  described 
in  some  passagcH  as  the  o&pring  of  heaven  and  cartli,  lio  is 
said  in  other  plucea  to  have  stretched  them  out  (iii,  6,  6) ;  to 
have  spread  out  the  two  worlds  like  two  skins  (vi.  8,  3) ;  to 
have  produced  tliem  (i,  96,  4 ;  vii,  5,  6) ;  to  have  propped  np 
the  sky  (i.  67,  'A  ;  iii.  5,  10  ;  vi.  8,  3) ;  to  have  measured  out 
tho  mundane  regions  and  the  luminaries  of  heaven  (vi.  7,  7  ; 
vi.  8,  2) ;  to  have  begotten  Mitra  (x.  8, 4),  and  caused  the  sun, 
the  imperisliablc  orb,  to  ascend  the  sky  (x.  156,  4);  to  have 
made  all  that  flies,  or  walks,  or  stands,  or  moves  (x.  88,  4).* 
He  is  the  head  {niitrtldfid)  and  summit  of  tho  sky,  the  centre 
(ndihi)  of  the  earth  (i.  59,  2 ;  comp.  verse  1  ;  vi.  7,  1 ;  viii. 
44,  16;  s.  88,  5).  His  greatness  exceeds  that  of  heaven  and 
all  the  worlds  (i.  59,  S  ;  iii.  3,  10  ;  iii.  2,  7 ;  iii.  6,  2).'  He 
has  achieved  famous  exploits  of  old  (vii.  6,  2).  Men  tremble 
at  his  mighty  deeds,  and  his  ordinances  cannot  bo  resisted 
(ii.  8,  3  ;  ii.  9,  1 :  vi.  7,  5  ;  viii.  44,  25  ;  -riii.  92,  3).  Eartt 
and  heaven  obey  his  command  (vii.  5,  4).  He  gained  wealth 
for  the  gods  in  battle  (i.  59,  5) ;  and  delivered  them*  &oni 


■  Thit  tri[>te  eiiitcnce  is  according  to  ^JHcapOoi,  M  quoted  b;  YiUka 
26),  that  nhirli  Agni  hu  on  tmlb,  in  the  ■Imoipheie,  and  in  benTon. 
■ra  uid  in  the  intDH  bftan  (i.  88.  7)  to  hnte  tbnivra  into  Agni  i 
uxsumpcnitd  hi  a  IjvTnri.  niiil  in  r.  U,  thb  oblatinn  U  anul ' 


n-S  ■■ 


(Nir.nL 

oblM'on 

BdOflU 


the  nontmflntktnr  on  tl)« 


::  tluit  Aigai  twi]mM  all  thiuj^  U 


>  Thi*  bi 

Ninikta,  CI 
tt  the  timi' 

'  £pitbi.'t>  '  t  I  hnn  Wn  oripiiully  Kppliud  to  < 

^  la  whom  ilii'v  t'.v'j  "iiTc  K|iii;rMr  tlinn  lu  Af^i,  unrl  aubiirqUciiU]' 
to  bim  b;^  bii  wunbipptn*  in  rmulation  of  tlis  pniMSB  lariilicd  uu  olliur 

'  Unkai  «e  an  ki  Ulw  inOn  turn  is  Ibo  moh  of  piuil*. 


(rii.  13,  2).     He  U  ttio  nmqucror  of  thouaandfl  (i. 
1).     All  the  goAn  f'uar  and  do  bomugo  to  him  when  he 
■idea  in  durkiino  (vi.  {),  7).    He  ia  oelebntUyl  and  worshipped 
Vamna,  Mitra,  the  Uaruta,  and  all  the  :J3-39  gods  (iii.  9, 
uL  14,  4 ;  X.  69,  i>).      It  ID  through  biro  that  Varuns, 
ftod  Arvainan  (t.  141,  9)  triumph.     He  scea  all  worlds 
187,  4).     He  knows  the  recesses  of  heaven  (iv.  8,  2,  4), 
neee  of  goda  and  men  (t.  70,  3,  6 ;  iii.  4,  11 ;  t>.  16, 
l>,  th«  BH-TPta  of  Dortols  (viii.  39,  6),  nod  aU  tbingn   (J. 
[t>8,  I).     lie  ia  tuum,  th?  divine  (iv.  2,  6 ;  v.  1'.!,  1 ;  v.  Ifi, 
;  T.  27,  1 ;  TiL  2,  3;  rii.  6,  1 ;  x.  11,  6). 
!nio  ratarics  of  Agni  prosper  (vi.  2,  4,  6 ;  vi.  6,  5 ;  ri.  10, 
Ti.  13.4;»il6, 11;  to,  lI,2!Tiii.  19,5,6;  viii.  73,  9). 
it  thtf  frifod  of  the  man  who  cntcrtsins  him  an  a  guest 
.  4,  10),  and  bestowB  protection  and  wealth  upon  the  wor- 
ipper  who  sweats  to  bring  him  fuel,  or  wearic«  bin  bead  to 
r«  him.     He  watchce  with  a  thousand  eyca  over  the  man 
rho  brings  him  food  and  oblations  (x.  79,  5).     He  bestows 
{V.  25,  6),  wealth  (i.  1,  3;  i.  31,  10,  12;  i.  36,4), 
rietory  (i,  27,  7,  8}.     No  mortal  enemy  can  by  any  craft 
it  oT«r  the  man  who  aacri£cra  to  him  (viii.  23,  15).     He 
■ko  oonfeis,  and  ia  tlie  guanlian  and  lord  of,  immortality 
p.  81,  7 ;  vi.  7,  4 ;  Ti  7.  7 ;  rii.  4,  6),     He  was  made  by  the 
goda  tho  crntrt;  of  iaimortality  {amrlnnya  nubhili,  iii.  17,  4). 
■  funoral  liymu  (x,  16, 4)  Agni  is  eupplinitvd  to  cnrry  the 
part  of  tho  deci'U^ud  to  the  world  of  the  right«oua. 
OuriRi  mou  acrosa  calamities  or  preserves  them  from  them 
{iii.  20,  4;  v.  4,  K;  vii.  12,  2).     All  trca«ares  are  congre- 
gated in  him  (x.  6,  6),     All  blessings  proc^eed  from  him,  aa 
hranchcfl  from  a  tree  (ri.  13, 1).     Ho  is  master  of  all  the  trea- 
1  the  eATth,  the  ntmovphero  and  the  aky  (vii.  6,  7 ;  x. 
Hv  is  in  cousei^uenco  continually  supplicated  for 
ioua  bogus  (iv.  2,  4  ff. ;  i.  18,  9 ;  i.  36,  14-16 ;  i.  58,  8.  9 ; 
;3;  vi.  1,  12  f.],  to  be  an  iron  wall  with  a  hundred   , 
B  lo  proltct  hia  worshippers  (vi.  48,  8 ; 


■     goda  th 
3      fiii.  20, 


their 


(iv.  4,  'A  &'.) ;  and  to  forgive 


B  (W.  12,  4  ;  vii.  93, 7),  to  avert  Varu^a'e  wrath  (iv.  1, 4,  fi), 
1  to  releSBo  &om  (his  ?)  bonds  (v.  2,  7). 


1— [« 
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In  one  place  (viii.  44,  23),  the  worshipper  naively  says  to 
Agni :  '^  If  I  were  thou,  and  thou  wert  I,  thy  aspirations 
should' be  fulfilled;"  and  again,  viii.  19,  25  f. :  ''If,  Agni, 
thou  wert  a  mortal,  and  I  an  immortal,  ....  I  would  not 
abandon  thee  to  wrong  or  to  penury.  My  worshipper  should 
not  be  poor,  nor  distressed,  nor  miserable."  (Compare  the 
similar  appeal  to  Indra's  generosity  in  yii.  32,  18,  19.) 

In  another  place  (x.  79,  6)  the  worshipper  asks  "  why  hast 
thou  among  (all)  the  gods  forsaken  and  injured  us  P  I  ask 
thee  in  my  ignorance." 

Agni  is  occasionally  identified  with  other  gods  and  different 
goddesses,  Indra,  Yishnu,  Yaruna,  Mitra,  Aryaman,  Ansa, 
Tvashtr,  Eudra,  P&shan,  Savitr,  Bhaga,  Aditi,  Hotr&,  Bh&ratt, 
Eft,  Sarasvati  (ii.  1,  3-7,  and  11 ;  iii.  5,  4 ;  y.  3,  1 ;  vii.  12, 
3 ;  z.  8,  5).^  All  gods  are  comprehended  in  him  (y.  3,  1) ; 
he  surrounds  them  as  the  circumference  of  a  wheel  does  the 
spokes  (i.  141,  9  ;  y.  13,  6).  Varuna  is  in  one  place  (iy.  1, 2) 
spoken  of  as  his  brother. 

Agni  is  associated  with  Indra  in  different  hynms,  as  i.  108 
and  109;  iii.  12,  1  ff.;  yi.  59  and  60;  yiL  93  and  94;  yiii. 
38  and  40.  The  two  gods  are  said  to  be  twin  brothers,  haying 
the  same  father,  and  having  their  mothers  here  and  there* 
(yi.  59,  2),  to  be  both  thunderers,  slayers  of  Vrttra,  and 
shakers  of  cities  (iii.  12,  4,  6 ;  vi.  59,  3  ;  yi.  60,  3 ;  vii.  93, 
1,  4;  viii.  38,  2).  They  are  also  invited  together  to  come 
and  drink  soma  (vii.  93,  6  ;  viii.  38,  4,  7-9),  and  are  together 
invoked  for  help  (vii.  94,  7).  Agni  is  elsewhere  said  to 
exercise  alone  the  function  usually  assigned  to  Indra,  and 
to  slay  Vrttra  and  destroy  cities  (i.  59,  6 ;  i.  78,  4 ;  iii. 
20,  4  ;  vi.  16,  14,  39,  48  ;  vii.  5,  3  ;  vii.  6,  2).  He  is  also 
described  as  driving  away  the  Dasyus  from  the  house,  thus 


^  Another  verse  where  Agni  is  identified  with  other  gods  is  of  a  more  pan- 
theistic character,  viz.,  i.  164,  46,  "  Thejr  call  him  Indra,  Mitra,  Vanina,  Agni; 
then  there  is  that  celestial  well- winged  bird.  Sages  name  variously  that  which 
is  but  one ;  they  call  it  Agni,  Yama,  Matari?van." 

*  The  sense  of  the  word  ihchamutard  is  not  clear.  Sayana  says  it  means  that 
their  mother  Aditi  is  here  and  there,  i.e.  everywhere.  Roth,  «.v.,  understands  it 
to  mean  that  the  mother  of  the  one  is  here,  of  the  other  there,  t.^.  in  different 
places. 
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creatuig  a  large  light  for  the  Arya  (vii,  5, 6),^  as  the  promoter 
of  the  Arya  (viii.  92,  1),  and  as  the  vanquisher  of  the  ir- 
religious Panis  (vii.  G,  3), — though  it  is  Indra  who  is  moat 
frequently  roprcaented  in  the  hymns  as  the  patron  and  helper 
of  the  sacred  race,  and  the  destroyer  of  their  enemies.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  viii.  38,  1,  where  the  two  gods  are  called 
two  priests  (ricijd),  Indra  b  made  to  share  in  the  character 
peculiar  to  Agni.  In  hjTnn  i.  93,  Agni  and  Soma  are 
celebrated  in  company. 

XI.    TVASHTR. 

Tvashir,  as  represented  in  the  Rig  Veda,  is  the  Indian, 
Vulcan,  the  artist  par  eicdlence  (compare  Nirukta,  viii.  13), 
the  divine  artizan,  the  most  skilful  of  workmen,  who  is  versed 
in  all  magical  devices  (x.  53,  9).  Kc  forges  the  thunderbolts 
of  Indra*  (i.  32,  2 ;  i.  62,  7  ;  i.  61,  6 ;  i.  85,  9 ;  v.  31,  4 ;  vi. 
17,  10 ;  X.  48,  3),  which  are  described  ae  formed  of  gold  {i. 
85,  9),  or  of  iron  (x.  48,  3),  with  a  thousand  points  and  a 
hundred  edges  (i.  85,  9 ;  vi.  17,  10).  He  is  styled  sup&niy 
augahhmti,  the  skilful-handed  (iii.  54,  12;  vi.  49,  9),  svapai, 
sukrl,  the  skilful  worker  (i.  85,  9),  vtsvarApa,"  the  creator  of 
all  forms  (i.  13,  10;  iii.  55,  19;  s.  10,5),  and  saeitr,  the 
vivifier  (iii.  55,  19  ;*  x.  10,  5).  He  is  the  bestower  of  gene- 
rative power  and  of  offspring  (i.  142,  10  ;  iii.  4, 9  ;  vii.  2,  9 ; 
vii.  34,  20 ;  compare  Viijasaneyi  Sanhitfi,  xxi.  20 ;  xxii.  20 ; 
xxvii).*  He  forms  husband  and  wife  for  each  other  even 
from  the  womb  (s.  10,  5;  A.V.  vi.  78,  3).  He  transforms 
the  seminal  germ  in  the  womb,  and  is  the  shaper  of  all  forms 
human  and  animal  (R.V.  i.  188,  9 ;  viii.  91,  8 ;  x.  184,  1 ; 
A.V,  ii.  2(3,  1 ;  v.  26,  8 ;  ix.  4,  6 ;  Vajasancyi  Sanhitfl,  xxsi. 
17 ;  Taittiriya  Sanhitii,  i.  4, 2, 1 ;  Satapatha  Bruhmana,  ii.  2, 3, 
4;  iii.7,3,11;  xiii.1,8,7).     He  has  produced  and  nourishes 

'  In  L  S9,  i.  tie  rn<U  Mrs  said  to  have  produced  him  aa  a  li^ht  to  Uib  Aij^ 

■  In  i.  I2t,  Z.  lodia  {f)  a  said  lu  tashion  his  ovn  thuudetbolu. 

■  Id  iii,  3S,  i,  Indrs  hIso  ib  called  i-'ifvaripa. 

*  Qnolrd  in  Nirukta,  x.  34.     See  Roth's  I  line  (rations  of  Niiuktn.  p.  Hi. 

*  In  A.  V.  tL  si,  3,  Tvushtr  is  said  to  haw  bound  Ibc  anmlct  wbii'li  Adili  wore 
wbtn  «be  Tu  di^UB  ol  oSapring,  on  t1i«  aim  of  ■  female  in  order  that  »is«  might 
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a  great  yariety  of  creatures ;  all  worlds  are  his,  and  are  known 
to  him,  for  he  has  created  them,  and  has  given  to  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  their  forms  (iii.  55,  19 ;  iv.  42,  3 ;  x.  110,  9 ; 
VAj.  Sanh.  xxix.  9).  He  bestows  long  life  (x.  18,  6 ;  A.V. 
vi.  78,  3).  He  puts  speed  into  the  feet  of  a  horse  (V.  S.  ix.  9). 
He  created  Brhaspati  (ii.  23, 17),  and  is  said,  along  with  other 
deities,  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  Waters,  etc.,  to  have  produced 
Agni  (i.  95,  2  ;  x.  2,  7;  x.  46,  9).  (And  yet,  in  common 
with  other  gods,  he  is  said,  in  x.  125,  2,  to  be  sustained  by 
the  goddess  V&ch).  He  is  master  of  the  universe  {bhuvanasya 
tahhanih,  iL  31,  4),  a  first-bom  protector  and  leader  (i.  13, 
10;  ix.  5,  9).  He  is  called  mbhu,  the  pervading,  and  knows 
the  paths  of  the  gods  (x.  70, 9).  He  is  supplicated  to  nourish 
the  worshipper,  and  protect  his  sacrifice.  He  is  dravinodas, 
the  giver  of  wealth  (x.  70,  9 ;  x.  92,  11) ;  and  is  asked,  like 
the  other  gods,  to  bestow  riches  and  protection  (vii.  34,  22). 

Tvashtr  is  in  several  passages  connected  with  the  Kbhus, 
who,  like  him,  are  celebrated  as  skilful  workmen  (sec  Roth's 
Lexicon,  s.v.)  ,who  fashioned  Indra's  chariot  and  horses,  etc.  etc. 
(L  111,  1 ;  L  161,  3),  and  are  spoken  of  by  S^yana  (on  i.  20, 
6)  as  Tvashtr's  pupils.  These  Rbhus  are  said  to  have  made 
into  four  a  single  new  sacrificial  cup  which  Tvashtr  had 
formed  (i.  20,  6;  i.  110,  3).  This  exhibition  of  skill  is  said 
to  have  .been  performed  by  command  of  the  gods,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  a  promise  that  its  accomplishment  should  be  re- 
warded by  their  exaltation  to  divine  honours  (i.  161,  1-5). 
Tvashtr  is  in  this  passage  represented  as  resenting  this  altera- 
tion of  his  own  work  as  a  slight  to  himself,  and  as  having  in 
consequence  sought  to  slay  his  rivals.  In  another  place  (iv. 
33,  6,  6),  on  the  contrary,  he  is  said  to  have  applauded  their 
design,  and  admired  the  brilliant  results  of  their  skill. 

In  ii.  1,  5,  Agni  is  identified  with  Tvashtr,  as  he  is  also, 
however,  with  many  other  gods  in  other  verses  of  the  same 
hymn.  In  i.  95,  5,  Agni  appears  to  be  designated  by  the 
word  Tvashtr.  In  vi.  47,  19,  where  Tvashtr  is  spoken  of  as 
yoking  his  horses  and  shining  resplendently,  the  commentator 
mppoBea  that  Indra  is  referred  to.^ 

'  Oft  the  obfcun  pavage,  i.  84, 15,  where  the  name  of  Tvashtr  is  mentioiied 
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In  I.  17,  1  f.  TvaahtT  18  said  to  have  givea  hia  daughter 
Saranyu  la  marriage  to  ViTasvat :  "Tvaahtr  makes  a  wedding 
fijr  his  daughter.  (Hearing)  thia  the  whole  world  aasembles. 
The  mother  of  Yama,  the  wedded  wifo  of  the  great  Yivasvat,  dis- 
appeared. 2.  They  concealed  the  immcvtal  (bride)  from  mortals. 
Uaking  (another)  of  like  appe-arauce  (snmrndw),  they  gave  her 
to  Vivaavat.  SaraijTU  bore  the  two  Asvins,  and  when  she  had 
done  eo,  she  deserted  the  two  twins."  These  two  verses  are 
quoted  in  the  Nirukia,  xii.  10  f.,  where  the  following  illustra- 
tive story  is  told:  "Saranyu,  the  daughter  of  Tvaahtr,  bore 
twins  fo  Vivaavat  the  sun.  She  then  substituted  for  herself 
another  female  of  similar  appearance  {savarndm),  and  fled  in 
the  form  of  a  mare.  Vivasvat  in  like  manner  assumed  the 
ahape  of  a  horse,  and  followed  her.  From  their  intercourse 
sprang  the  two  Asvins,  while  Manu  was  the  oSspring  of 
Sawrnd  (or  the  female  of  like  appearance). "  (See  llotb'a 
interpretation  of  R.V.  s.  17,  1  ff.  and  remarks  thereon,  in  the 
Joomol  of  the  German  Orientiil  Society,  iv.  424  f. ;  and  the 
same  writer's  translation,  in  his  UluBtrations  of  the  Kirukta, 
p.  161,  of  a  passage  of  the  Brhaddevatft,  given  by  Si^yana  on 
R.V.  vii.  72,  3,  relating  the  same  story  about  Vivaavat  and 
Saranyu  which  is  given  in  the  Nirukta). 

In  R.V.  viii.  '-iii,  21  f.  V&yu  also  is  spoken  of  as  Tvashtr's 
son-in-law.  Whether  Vayu's  wife  was  different  from  Sa- 
ranyu, or  whether  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  this  story 
ABid  the  one  just  referred  to  about  Vivasvat,  does  not 
appear. 

Tvashtr  b  repreaontod  as  having  for  bis  moat  frequent 
attendanta  the  wives  of  the  goda  (i.  22,  9 ;  ii.  -31,  4 ;  ii.  38, 
3 ;  vl  60,  13 :  vii.  35,  6  ;  x.  *i4,  10 ;  x.  66,  3). 

In  X.  49,  10,  he  is  spoken  of  as  if  he  wore  a  deity  of 
aone  importimoo,  though  inferior  to  ludra,  since  the  latter 
is  said  to  perform  what  even  tho  gods  and  Tvaahtr  oould 
act  djQ. 

lodta  is  occasionally  represented  as  in  a  state  of  hostility 
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with  Tvashtr  and  his  son.^  Thus,  in  iii.  48,  4,  it  is  said  that 
Indra  overcame  him,  and  carried  off  his  soma-juice,  which  he 
drank  from  the  cups ;  and  in  iv.  18, 3,  that  the  same  god  drank 
off  the  soma  in  his  house.  In  explanation  of  these  allusions,  the 
commentator  (who  in  his  note  on  iii.  48,  4,  calls  Tvashfr  an 
Asura)  refers  to  the  Taittiriya  Sanhit&,  ii.  4, 12, 1,  where  it  is 
related  that  Tvashtr,  whose  son  had  been  slain  by  Indra, 
began  to  perform  a  soma- sacrifice  in  the  absence  of  the  latter, 
and  revised,  on  the  ground  of  his  homicide,  to  allow  him  to  assist 
at  the  ceremony;  when  Indra  interrupted  the  celebration, 
and  drank  off  the  soma  by  force  (compare  Satapatha  Br&h- 
ma^a,  i.  6,  3,  6ff;   v.  5,  4,  7  ff. ;  xii.  7,  1,  l';  xii.  8,  3,  Iff). 

The  son  of  Tvashtr  is  mentioned  in  several  passages  of  the 
Rig  Veda.  Thus  in  x.  8,  8,  it  is  said :  "  This  Trita  Aptya, 
knowing  his  paternal  weapons,  and  impelled  by  Indra,  fought 
against  the  three-headed  and  seven-rayed  (monster),  and  slay- 
ing him,  he  carried  off  the  cows  even  of  the  son  of  Tvashtr. 
9.  Indra,  the  lord  of  the  good,  pierced  this  arrogant  being, 
who  boasted  of  his  great  force ;  seizing  the  cows,  he  struck 
off  the  three  heads  even  of  Yisvar&pa  the  son  of  Tvashtr 
(or  of  the  omniform  son  of  Tvashtr)."  (Compare  ii.  11,  19 ; 
X.  76, 3).  A  loud-shouting  monster  with  three  heads  and  six 
eyes,  perhaps  identical  with  the  son  of  Tvashtr,  is  also  men- 
tioned in  X.  99,  6,  as  having  been  overcome  by  Indra  or  Trita. 

VisvarApa  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  later  works. 

According  to  the  Taittiriya  Sanhitd,  ii.  5, 1, 1  ff.,  he  was  the 
priest  (purohita)  of  the  gods,  while  he  was  sister's  son  (no 
fiirther  genealogy  is  given)  of  the  Asuras.  He  had  three 
heads,  called  respectively  the  soma-drinker,  the  wine-drinker, 
and  the  food-eater.  He  declared  in  public  that  the  sacrifices 
should  be  shared  by  the  gods  only,  while  he  privately  recom- 
mended that  they  should  be  offered  to  the  Asuras.  For,  as 
the  author  of  the  Brahmana  remarks,  it  is  customary  for 
people  in  public  to  promise  every  one  a  share,  whereas  it  is 


*  In  i.  80,  4,  it  is  said  that  even  Tvashtr  tremhlcs  at  India's  wrath  when  he 
thunders.  But  this  trait  is  merely  introduced  to  indicate  the  terrific  grandeur  of 
Indra's  manifestations.  In  Vdj.  Sanh.  xx.  44,  Tvashtr  is  said  to  Imvc  imparted 
rigour  to  Indra. 


^V      only  t1 
1  iU  full 
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only  thoso  to  whom  the  promifie  is  privatf ly  made  who  obtain 
ito  fulfilmoDt.  Indra  was  alarmed  lest  Lis  doinioion  should 
by  this  procedure  of  Visvaropa  be  overturned,  and  he  accord- 
ingly smote  off  his  heads  with  a  thunderbolt.  The  three 
heads  were  turned  into  birds,  the  one  called  Soma- drinker, 
became  a  Kapinjala  (or  Francolino  partridge),  the  Wine- 
drinker  a.  Kalavinka  (or  sparrow),  and  the  Food-eater  a  Tittiri 
(or  partridge),  etc. 

Compare  the  Satapatha  Brfthmaija,  i.  6,  '^,  Iff,;  v.  5, 4,  2  ff. ; 
and  the  Mahabharata,  Udyoga  Parva,  228  ff. 

In  the  Markandeya  Purana,  section  77,  Tvasbtr  is  identified 
with  TisTakarman  and  Praj&pati.  Compare  verses  1,  10,  15, 
16, 34,  36, 38,  and  41.  Weber  (Omina  und  Portenta,  p.  391  f.) 
refers  to  a  passage  of  the  Adbhutadhyaya  of  the  Kausika 
S&tras,  where  Tvashtr  is  identified  with  Savitr  and  Prajapati. 

XII.  Soma. 

Soma  is  the  god  who  represents  and  animates  the  juice  of 
the  soma  plant,  an  intoxicating  draught  which  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  Vedic  age.  He  is,  or 
rather  was,  the  Indian  Bacchus.  Not  only  are  the  whole  of 
the  hymns  in  tho  ninth  book  of  the  Rig  Voda,  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  in  number,  besides  a  few  in  other  places,  dedi- 
cated to  his  honour,  but  constant  references  to  the  juice  of 
the  soma  occur  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  other  hymns. 
It  IB  clear  therefore,  as  remarked  by  Professor  Whitney 
(Joom.  of  the  Amcr.  Orient.  Society,  iii.  292),  that  his  wor- 
ship must  at  one  time  have  attained  a  remarkable  popularity. 
This  circumstance  is  thus  explained  by  the  writer  to  whom  I 
have  referred :  "  The  simple-minded  Arian  people,  whose 
whole  religion  was  a  worship  of  the  wonderful  powers  and 
phenomena  of  nature,  had  no  sooner  perceived  that  this 
liquid  had  power  to  elevate  the  spirits,  and  produce  a  tem- 


porary 


frcnzv,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  individual 


was  prompted  to,  and  capable  of,  deeds  beyond  his  natural 
powers,  than  they  found  in  it  something  divine :  it  was,  to 
their  apprehension,  a   god,   endowing  those  into  whom  it 
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i  with  godlike  powers ;  the  plant  which  ofTordod  it 

B  to  them  the  king  of  plants  ;  the  process  of  preparing 

I  a  h<Ay  sacrifice ;  the  instruments  used  therefor  were 

The  high  antiquity  of  this  cultus  is  attested  by  the 

I  to  it  found  occurring  in  the  Persian  Avesta ; '  it 

twever,  to  have  received  a  new  impulse  on  Indian 

tory." 

Dr.  Uaug,  in  his  work  on  the  Aitareya  Brflhmana  (Introd. 
p.  60),  thus  writea  of  the  soma  sacrifice:  "Being  thus,"  ((.«, 
tfarougb  the  oblation  of  an  animal)  "received  among  the  goda, 
the  socrificcr  is  deemed  worthy  to  enjoy  the  divine  beverage, 
the  soma,  and  participate  in  the  heavenly  king,  who  is  Soma. 
The  drinking  of  the  soma-juice  makes  him  a  new  man ;  though 
a  DOW  oelcstial  body  had  been  prepared  for  him  at  the  Pra- 
vargya  ceremony,  the  enjoyment  of  the  soma  beverage  trans- 
forms  him  again ;  for  the  nectar  of  tho  gods  flows  for  the  first 
time  in  his  veins,  purifying  and  sanctifying  him." 

With  the  decline  of  the  Vedic  worship,  however,  and  the 
introdoction  of  new  deities  and  new  ceremonies,  the  popularity 
<rf  Soma  gradually  doereasod,  and  has  long  since  passed  away; 
and  his  name  is  now  familiar  to  those  few  Brabmans  only  who 
stili  maintain  in  a  few  places  the  early  Vedic  observances. 

The  hymns  addressed  to  Soma  were  Intended  to  be  sung 
while  the  juice  of  the  plant  from  which  he  takes  his  name 
(the  asclepias  acida  or  mrcoatemma  Timinale)  was  being  pressed 
out  and  purified.*  They  describe  enthusiastically  tlie  flowing 
forth  and  filtration  of  the  divine  juice,  and  the  offects  pro- 
duced on  the  worshippers,  and  supposed  to  bo  produced  on 
the  gods,  hy  partaking  of  the  beverage.  Thus  the  first  verse 
of  the  first  hymn  of  the  ninth  book  runs  thus:  "Osoma,  poured 
ont  for  Indra  to  drink,  flow  on  purely  in  a  most  sweut  and 
exhilarating  current."     In  vi.  47,  1,  2,  the  juice  is  described 

'  St«  I>r.  WituJiicliiniinn'i  Enujr  on  Iba  Soma-worehip  of  Uic  Aiiiini,  or  itia 
bwDtbcnl  ciinrti  from  it  in  Sinslcrit  Tflxti,  ynX.  ii.  p.  460  ff. ;  Dtiil  tlio  eitnet 
Amw  ^f*fi.  fi'  111.  troto  Plulorcli  do  liiL  at  Oar.  IS,  in  wbifti  iho  tauta,  or  ■■ 
il  B  fai  Zmi^  lUuna.  npjiciin  la  be  rvf(>tTsd  to  under  tho  njiDDllatina  f^ivfu.  Sm 
As  •■  (hf  fact  »f  tbB  wma  nU  of  tho  Indian*  being:  ori^niilljr  idrntinil  with  Ida 
l_.j-i.    I  I  •;  '•'•   ""  "     .    .- 

■  %at  tliD  pTDCta  M  d 
IWWt  TlmH,  U- in. 
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as  sweet,  honied,  sharp,  weIl-flaTOnred.  When  quaffed,  it 
ttimiilates  the  voice,  Dad  calls  forth  ardent  coDceptious  (ibid. 
ff,  3).  In  a  vorae  (viii.  48,  3)  already  quoted  above,  in  the 
account  of  ludra,  the  worahippera  exclaim :  "  We  have  drunk 
the  soma,  we  have  become  immortal,  wo  havo  entered  into  li^ht, 
we  have  known  the  gods.  What  can  an  enemy  now  do  to  us, 
or  what  caa  the  malice  of  any  mortal  effect,  0  thou  immortal 
godP"  No  ono  can  witlistand  Indra  in  battle  when  he  has 
drunk  this  libation  and  become  exhilarated  by  it  {vi.  47, 1,  2). 

The  plant  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  the  earth  by  a 
Mcon  (iii.  43,  7  ;  iv.  26,  4,  5,  7  ;  iv.  27,  3,  4)  from  a  momi- 
tain  (i.  93,  6)  where  it  had  been  planted  by  Varuna  (v.  85, 2), 
or  from  the  uppermost  sky  (iv.  26,  0).  In  another  place  fix. 
113,  3)  it  18  declared  to  have  been  brought  by  the  daughter 
flf  the  Sun  from  the  place  where  it  had  been  nourished  by 
Parjanya,  the  rain-god ;  when  the  Oandharvas  took  it,  and 
infused  info  it  sap. 

In  other  passages  a  Gandharva  is  connected  with  the  soma 
plant,  the  sphere  (pada)  of  which  he  is  said  to  protect,  and 
all  the  forma  of  which  he  is  said  to  manifest  (ix.  83,  4 ;  ix. 
85,  12).'  In  the  Satapatha  Brahmara  (iii.  3,  4,  1,  ff.)  it  ia 
related  that  the  soma  existed  formerly  in  the  sky.  The  gods 
dfisirod  to  get  it,  that  thoy  might  employ  it  in  sacrifice.  The 
GAyatri  flew  to  bring  it  for  them.  While  she  was  carrying 
it  off,  the  Gandharva  Vibhivaau  robbed  her  of  it.  The  gods 
became  aware  of  this,  and  knowing  the  partiality  of  the 
Gandharvas  for  females  (comp.  iii.  9,  3,  20),  they  sent  Vich, 
the  goddess  of  speech,  to  induce  them  to  give  it  up,  which 
she  succeeded  in  doing.  And  in  si.  7,  2,  8,  it  is  said :  "  The 
soma  existed  in  the  sky.  The  Gdyatrl  became  a  bird,  and 
brought  it."  See  also  the  Satapatha  Br&hmana,  iii.  6,  2, 
2-18,  towards  the  close  of  which  passage,  as  well  as  in  iii. 
9,  3,  18,  the  Gandharvas  are  spoken  of  as  the  guardians  of 
the  soma. 

The   juice    of    this    plant   is  said    to  be   an   immortal' 


■  Sve  Roth't  Lcidcoii  under  the  wotil  GowUnrH. 
I  Thu  means,  aocording  to  Sijaps,  thai  U  Lb£  I 
iitMfcttiMK  drink*. 


I  deadly  elfKts,  lilu  otbcc 
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draught,  to  be  medicine  for  a  sick  man  (viii.  61,  17).  All 
the  gods  drink  of  it  (ix.  109,  15).  The  god  ako,  who  is  its 
personification,  is  said  to  clothe  whatever  is  naked,  and  to 
heal  whatever  is  sick ;  through  him  the  blind  sees,  and  the 
lame  walks  abroad  (viii.  68,  2 ;  x.  25,  11).  He  is  the  guar- 
dian of  men's  bodies,  and  occupies  their  every  member  (viii. 
48,9). 

A  great  variety  of  divine  attributes  and  operations 
are  ascribed  to  Soma.  As  Prof.  Whitney  observes,  he  is 
"  addressed  as  a  god  in  the  highest  strains  of  adulation  and 
veneration ;  all  powers  belong  to  him ;  all  blessings  are  be- 
sought of  him,  as  his  to  bestow."  He  is  said  to  be  asura, 
divine  (ix.  73, 1 ;  ix.  74, 7),  and  the  soul  of  sacrifice  (ix.  2, 10; 
ix.  6,  8).  He  is  immortal  (i.  43,  9),  and  confers  immortality 
on  gods  and  men  (i.  91,  1,  6,  18 ;  viii.  48,  3 ;  ix.  106,  8  ;  ix. 
108,  3 ;  ix.  109,  2,  3).  In  a  passage  (ix.  113,  7  ff.)  where 
the  joys  of  paradise  are  more  distinctly  anticipated  and  more 
fervently  implored  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  Rig  Yeda, 
Soma  is  addressed  as  the  god  from  whom  the  gift  of  future 
felicity  is  expected.  Thus  it  is  there  said :  "  7.  Place  me,  O 
purified  god,  in  that  everlasting  and  imperishable  world  where 
there  is  eternal  light  and  glory.  0  Indu  (soma),  flow  for 
Indra.  8.  Make  me  immortal  in  the  world  where  king 
VaivaAvata  (Yama,  the  son  of  Vivasvat,)  lives,  where  is  the 
innennfM  Hpbcre  of  the  sky,  where  those  great  waters  flow." 

Hfjina  exhilarates  Varuna,  Mitra,  Indra,  Vishnu,  the  Maruts, 
the  other  gods,  Vayu,  Heaven  and  Earth  (ix.  90,  5 ;  ix.  97, 
42).  iJy  him  the  Adityas  are  strong,  and  the  earth  vast  (x. 
85,  2).  He  is  the  friend,  helper,  and  soul  of  Indra  (iv.  28, 
1  fl*. ;  ix.  85,  3 ;  x.  25,  9),  whose  vigour  he  stimulates  (ix. 
76,  2),  and  whom  he  succours  in  his  conflicts  with  Vrttra 
(ix.  01,  22).  Ho  rides  in  the  same  chariot  with  Indra 
(ix.  87,  9  ;  ix.  103,  5).  He  has,  however,  horses  of  his  own, 
and  a  team  like  Vayu  (ix.  88, 3).  He  ascends  his  filter  in  place 
of  a  car,  and  is  armed  with  a  thousand- pointed  shaft  (ix.  83, 5  ; 
ix.  86,  40).  His  weapons  which,  like  a  hero,  he  grasps  in 
his  hand  (ix.  76,  2),  are  sharp  and  terrible  (ix.  61,  30),  and 
his  bow  swift-darting  (ix.  90,  3).     He  is  the  slayer  of  Vrttra 
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(I  91.  5 ;  ix.  24,  6 ;  ix.  25.  3 ;  is.  28,  3 ;  x.  25,  9),  and,  like 
Indra,  the  deatroyer  of  foes,  and  overtlirower  of  cities  (ix. 
88,  4),  In  ix.  5,  9,  he  appears  to  receive  the  epithet  of 
praj&pali,  or  lord  of  creatures.  lie  is  the  creator  and  father 
of  the  gods  (ix.  42,  4  ;  ix.  ftfi,  10  ;  ix.  87,  2 ;  ix.  109,  4),  the 
generator  of  prayers,  of  the  eky,  of  the  earth,  of  Agni,  of 
SArya,  of  Indra,  and  of  Vishnu  (ix.  96,  5).  He  destroys  the 
darkness  (ix.  66,  24 ;  i.  91,  22),  lights  up  the  gloomy  nights 
(vi.  39,  3),  and  has  created  the  snn,  the  great  luminary  com- 
mon to  all  mankind  (ix.  61,  16 ;  ix.  97,  41 ;  ix.  107,  7  ;  ix. 
110,  3),  He  strekhed  out  the  atmosphere  (i.  91,  22),  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  (viii.  48,  13).  Ho  is  the  upholder  of 
the  sky  and  the  sustainer  of  the  earth  (vi.  47,  5 ;  is.  87,  2 ; 
ix.  89.  6;  ix.  109,  6).'  He  is  the  king  of  gods  and  men 
(ix.  97,  24),  elevated  over  all  worlds  like  the  dinuc  sun  (ix. 
54,  3).  All  creatures  are  in  hia  hand  (ix.  89,  0).  His  laws 
are  like  those  of  king  Varuna  (i.  91,  3  ;  ix.  S8,  3) ;  and  he  is 
prayed  to  forgive  their  infraction,  and  to  be  gracious  as  a 
father  to  a  son  (viii.  48,  9 ;  x.  25,  3).  He  is  thousand-eyed* 
(ix.  CO,  1,  2),  and  beholds  all  wprlds,  and  destroys  the  irreli- 
gious (ix.  73, 8;  x.25,6).  Ileis  the  most  vigorous  of  the  fierce, 
the  most  heroic  of  heroes  ;  as  a  warrior  he  is  always  victorious 
(ix.  66, 16, 17).  He  acquires  by  conquest  cows,  chariots,  gold, 
heaven,  water,  a  thousand  things  (ix.  78,  4),  and  all  things 
(viii.  68,  1).  He  is  vifoaeedas,  the  possessor  of  all  wealth 
(i.  91,  2),  He  ifi  wifie  (viii.  68,  I),  strong,  energetic,  the 
author  of  ferlility  (i.  91,  2),  an  unconquerable  protector  from 
enemies  fi.  91, 21 ;  x.  25, 7),  and  an  upholder  of  life  (x.  25,  4, 
6).     The  friend  of  a  god  like  him  cannot  perish  (i.  91,  8). 

Soma  is  associated  with  Agni  as  an  object  of  adoration  in 
L  93,  1  S.  In  verse  5  of  that  hymn  those  two  gods  are  said 
to  have  placed  the  luminaries  in  the  sky.  In  the  same  way 
Soma  and  Puahan  are  conjoined  in  ii.  40,  1  ff.,  where  various 
attributes  and  functions  of  a  magnificent  character  are  ascribed 
to  ihem.     Thus  in  verse  1  they  are  said  to  be  the  generators 

'  In  it.  98,  S,  he  is  said  lo  hmo  produced  the  two  wurld*,  tbe  oflsprinf  of 
Haou,  in  the  Hscrificca  {gy'ieiliu  munstJ  Jndnr  jaH\tk(a  rodati). 
*  '    '     GO,  3,  and  ii  98.  1,  Soma  is  aUo  cuUcil  tahaira-bharifai,  harilig  a 
neuu  of  Rflciding  Bupport. 
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fit  waaltiii  and  of  heaven  and  earth,  to  have  heen  bom  the 
guatdiana  of  the  whole  uniyene^  and  to  have  heen  made  hj 
the  gode  the  centre  of  immortalitj.  The  one  hae  made  hk 
abode  in  the  akj,  and  the  other  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  atmo- 
qihere  (9.  4).  The  ene  hat  im>diiced  all  the  worlds,  and  the 
ether  morei  onward  beholding  all  things  (9.  6).  In  tL  72, 
and  vii.  104,  Soma  and  Indra  are  oelefarated  in  company. 
In  the  first  of  these  hymns  they  are  said  to  dispel  darkness, 
to  destroy  revilersi  to  bring  the  sun  and  the  light,  to  prop  up 
the  sky  with  supports,  and  to  hare  spread  out  mother  earth. 
In  tIi.  104,  their  Tcngeance  is  invoked  against  BAkfthasos, 
TAtndhAnas,  and  other  enemies. 

Hymn  vi.  74,  is  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Soma  and 
Bndra  coi^jointly.  The  two  .gods,  who  are  said  to  be  armed 
with  sharp  weapons,  are  there  suj^cated  for  blessings  to 
man  and  boast,  fer  healing  ranedies,  and  Ibr  deUverance  from 
evil  and  sin« 

In  the  post-vedio  age  the  name  Soma  came  to  be  commonly 
ajqiUed  to  the  moon  and  its  regent  Even  in  the  Sig  Yeda, 
some  traces  of  this  application  seem  to  be  discoverable.  Thus 
in  X.  86,  3  and  5,  there  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to  the 
double  sonse  of  the  word :  ^*  When  they  crush  the  plant,  he 
who  drinks  regards  it  as  aocmi.  Of  him  whom  the  priests 
regard  as  Soma  (the  moon?)  no  one  drinks.  5.  When  they 
drink  thee,  O  god,  thou  increaseet  again.  Y&yu  is  the 
guardian  of  Soma :  the  month  is  a  part  (P)  of  the  year.''  In 
the  Atharva  Yeda  the  following  half- verse  occurs,  xi.  6,  7 : 
"  May  the  god  Soma  free  me,  he  whom  they  call  the  moon 
{ehandramahY*  And  in  the  Satapatha  Brfthmans,  i.  6,  4,  5  ; 
xi.  1,  3,  2 ;  xL  1,  4,  4,  we  have  the  words :  ^'  This  king 
Soma,  who  is  the  moon,  is  the  food  of  the  gods.''  Similarly 
in  xL,  "  the  moon  is  scHua,  the  food  of  the  gods."  (See  also 
i.  6,  3, 4 ;  and  xiL  1,  1,  2}.  In  v.  3,  3,  12,  Soma  is  said  to 
be  the  king  of  the  Br&hmans.  In  the  Yiahnu  Pur&na  (book 
i.  chap.  22,  p.  133  of  Wilson's  translation,  4to.)  the  double 
character  of  Soma  is  indicated  in  these  words :  "  Soma  was 
appointed  monarch  of  the  stars  and  planets,  of  Brahmans 
and  of  plants,  of  sacrifices  and  of  penanoe.** 


^M    Art.  VI.— ^  Tabular  Liit  of  Onginal  Wofks  and  Tramlafiom,            H 

^V        piAluhed  hj  the  late  Dutch  Qoeernment  of  Ceylon  at  their           ■ 

^r           Printing  Presi  at  Colombo.     Compiled  by  Mr.  Mat.  P.  J,            H 

■           Okdaatje,  of  Colombo.                                                                        H 

Name  mdSlH  or  Book. 

Kulne  of  Aulhor  or  TnuuUlor. 

Luinugc  in 
'or'imamil. 

=1 

i 

^^L 

A  Conection  of  PraycTB,  8to 

Unknown. 

Singbalew. 

1737 

^^M    1 

Do. 

Do. 

1736 

^B  s 

CitKliiim  andrnifere,  Bvo 

Do. 

Tamul. 

1738 

^H      4 

Tha  Pour  Gospels,  Bro. 

TranslBtttl  by  the  Bbt.  W, 
CoEim,V.O.M..Col™bo. 

SinghaleK. 

1739 

^H  ' 

SLMittli(^£GMpDl,4to. 

Tr.nal.t«l  by  the  Bcv.  A. 
Cmmor.  V.D  M„  Joffn.. 

TamuL 

17*0 

^H    e 

Tho  Ilcidiilberg  CuUctiUm, 

TransUled  by  tho  Hov.  W. 

Conyii,V.li.M.,Colombo. 

17*1 

8ro. 

^H  ^ 

A    Book    oantiiining   flto 
fmallcr  Catcrihisua,  tho 

UnkDown. 

Do. 

~ 

^B  * 

The  Gn»peli  of  St.  Mark, 

Tranelated  by  a  Oommitlee    Tamul.         '  1743                ^| 

Luke,  iuid  Julio,  4to. 

of  mtive  si'hoiaiB,  under 

■ 

Kev.  and  loamtid  J.  F. 

Witsdoui,  V.D.M.,  Co- 

lombo, and  Rector  of  the 

■ 

^H  ^ 

Conromon  oftbe  Faith  (2d 
edit.)  e«.. 

Tramlated  by  the  afurcaald 
Be».  J.  P.  WiUeleus. 

SinghaU«e. 

1742              H 

^B  10 

A  Short  rini  af  the  Ttoc- 
trinr  of  Faiib  nnto  Ood- 

Tnmilalca  by  do. 

Do. 

1744               ^M 

bDO^SfO. 

J 

^^^^^^ 

w^m^M 
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Name  and  Stae  of  Book. 

Name  of  Author  or  Translator. 

Xjangoage  in 
which  written 

.1 

ll 

or  rendered. 

i 

11 

The  Liturgjy  of  the  Dutch 
ReformcSi  Church,  8to. 

Unknown. 

Singhalese. 

1744 

12 

Four  SermouB,  8to, 

Translated  bv  the  Bev.  W. 
Conyn,V.l3.M., Colombo. 

Do. 

1746 

18 

Sixteen  Sermons,  8to. 

Translated  by  the  Bev.P.De 
Vrie8t,V.D.M.,  Colombo. 

Tamul. 

1747 

14 

A  new  edition  of  SermouB, 

Translated  bv  the  Bev.  W. 
Conyn,y.D.M.,Colombo. 

Singhalese. 

1753 

8to. 

15 

A  HiBtorj  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment 

Unknown. 

Tamul. 

1753 

16 

The  Triumph  of  the  Truth, 
or  a  retutation  of   the 

Composed  by  the  Bev.  and 
learned  Philip  De  Melho, 

Do. 

1758 

errors  of  Popery,  and  an 

V.D.M.,  Colombo.* 

exposition  of  the  doctrines 

of  the  Beformed  Church, 

with  dedication  and  pre- 

face in  Latin,  Dutch,  and 

Tamul,  8yo. 

17 

Four   Sermons    on    Love 
and  Faith,  Syo. 

Unknown. 

Singhalese. 

1758 

18 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
8vo. 

Translated  by  the  Bev.  S. 
A.    Bronsveld,  V.D.M., 
Colombo. 

Tamul. 

1754 

19 

A  Short  Summary  of  the 
Christian  Relij^on,  Svo. 

By  do. 

Do. 

1754 

20 

A  Metrical  Version  of  the 
Psalms  of  Darid,  Svo. 

Translated  by  the  Bev.  and 
learned  Philip  De  Melho, 
V.D.M.,  Jaffna. 

Do. 

1755 

21 

Borst's  Compendium  of  the 
Christian  Keligion,  8to. 

Unknown. 

Do. 

1755 

22 

Bert's  Short  Questions  on 
Beligion. 

Do. 

Do. 

— 

23 

The    Lord's    Prayer,    the 
Ten  Commandments,  the 
23rd  and    51st  Psalms, 
and  the  Song  of  Simeon, 
8to. 

Translated  in  the  year  1 723, 
and  edited  by  the  Rev.  M. 
Wermclskircher,  V.D.M. 
of  the  Singhalese  congre- 
gations at  Cotta,  Negom- 
Do,  and  Caltura. 

Singhalese. 

1755 

24 

Three  Sermons,  by  the  Bcv. 
Dr.  "Wagerdus,   Clergy- 
man of  Batavia,  Svo. 

Edited  by  the  Bcv.M.  Wer- 
melskircher,  V.D.M.,  Co- 
lombo. 

Dutch. 

1756 

26 

A  Sermon,  Svo. 

By  the  Bev.  S.  A.  Brons- 
veld, V.D.M.,  Colombo. 

Portuguese. 

1756 

•  For  a  brief  Life  of  this  eminent  Divine,  Oriental  Scholar,  and  Poet,  celebrated  as  the 
first  Native  of  Ceylon  who  was  admitted  into  the  Christian  Ministry,  and  the  most  learned 
Divine  that  has  appeared  in  India  or  that  Island,  vid«  the  "  Tamul  Plutarch, "  by  Simon 
Casie  Chitty,  Esq.,  author  of  the  "  Ceylon  Gazetteer,"  of  which  a  copy  was  presented  by  the 
talented  aathor,  since  deceased,  to  the  Soyal  Asiatic  Sodetj.   Page  69.' 
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Longuifcs  In 
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II 

I 

S«ffle  iDd  SUe  or  Book. 

Kasaf  of  Aiilhor  or  Traasklor, 

•hiib  wiiiun 

■» 

Composed  by  the  Eer.  Dr. 
MeYer,V.6.M.,Coh.mbo. 

and  Rector  ottheGoTem- 

Dutch. 

i756 

ment  Seminary, 

■         17 

The  Vemon  of  the  whole  of 
the  NewTtslnmnit,  wilb 
wilufltorioBlprBfi.oe,4to. 

Translited  from  the  origi- 
dbI  Greek  bj  the  Ber. 
and  learned   Philip  De 
Melho,  V.D.M. 

Tamul. 

17S9 

« 

ghilwe  Langtrnge, 

Unknown. 

Sbgbolcse. 

1769 

29 

The  Ijtnrgy  of  the  Dnkh 
SefonaSl  Church.  Sto. 

Translated  by  the  Bcv,  and 

Tomul. 

1760 

lb 

learned  Philip  De  Melho, 
V.DM.,  JaSna. 

m" 

An  HietoricalaniiDoctriiiBl 
CUechiam,  8vo. 

Composed  by  do. 

1760 

n " 

The  Heideiberg  Catechism, 

Tmnalated  by  the  Eer.  W. 
Convn  (2nd edition). 

Singholeae. 

1781 

Citeehisni  for  TooBg  CbU- 
dlCD,  12mo. 

By  the  Eer.  8.  A.  Itrons- 
Teld,  V.D.M.,  Colombo, 
and  Eector  of  the  Gu- 
Temmeut  Seminary. 

Tamul. 

176S 

1" 

aeri«d  Metrical  Veriion  of 
thePaaln»ofDorid,md 
other  Sacred  eynuis,8T0. 

E^lcd  Iij  do. 

Singhalese. 

1768 

W 

audimenlaljngaie  Lalinit, 

of  the  Latin  School  at 
OTcrtreden,    c^tcd    by 
BroDsveld. 

Latin. 

1768 

r  « 

Joochimi  Langii  CoUoqni- 
onua  CQQtuiSf  8t<J' 

Edited  bjthe  Ber.'W. J.On- 
daotje.  V.D.M..  Colombo, 
and   Ecltiir  of  the  Go- 
femment  Seminary. 

Translated  by  two  Singha- 

Do, 

1770 

^      3« 

The  Aels  of  the  Apoetlcs, 

Singhalese, 

1771 

■ 

4to. 

1' 

The  Book   of   Psalms,  in 
Dotib  Metre.  Ufflo. 

Edited  hv  the  Hot.  W.  J. 
Oadaafie,   V.D.M.,   Co- 
lmnb<.,andReetor<.tlhe 
Government  Seminnry. 

Dutch. 

1773 

■    " 

The  ^Ue  to  the  Eonuuu, 

TransUtHl  from  the  origi- 
nal Greek  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Phitip«,V.D.M.,  Co- 

Singhaleso. 

1772 

lombo. 

39 

The  EpiUle  to  the  Cdod- 

Translated  from  do.  by  do. 

Do, 

1773 

»       " 

The  Episllo  to  the  Ephc- 

TraiKlated  from  do,  by  do. 

Do. 

1778 

U.Tiniolhr,Titu6,Phile- 

mon,  anil  to  Ihfl  Hebrew!, 

1 

tb>. 

J 
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1 

1 

41 

The  romunder  of  Iho  New 

Tmnsktod  from  the  origi- 

Singhalose. 

17T6 

nal  Greek   hv  the   Rey. 
H.Philipfiii,V.D,M..CD- 

lomho. 

42 

De    Mahlia   mA    DnUin- 

Traiulakid  from  Uie  Dutch 

Taiaol. 

1778 

hy  Mr.  John  FruiciGaas, 

rravCTE   for    the   Holy 

43 

The  Wnloa  of  Iho  whole 

Koriied  and  conootod  by 

Singhaieao. 

1780 

of  Iho  New  Tt-BUmcut, 

liK.'Hcv.Mr^rt.Fvhrat.Ja 

■""■ 

ondrhilipM,V,D.M.,Co- 
lomho. 

44 

Tran.laU.d  U  the  -Rot.  W. 
Conjn,  V.ll.M.,  Colom- 

TransUted  hv  the  RoT.  H. 

l'l.ili[MK,     V.D.M.,     Co. 

Do. 

1780 

4S 

flucetioM  oJld  Answers  on 

;do. 

1780 

iho  Dootriuw  of  Chriati- 

uniiy,  in  four  paitfi,  with 
Pravera,  4 to. 

lomho. 

46 

The  Book  of  OineaiB,  4to. 

TranaUied  by  do. 

Do. 

1783 

*T 

A  Granmar  of   the  6m- 

CompoGtid  by  the  Hev.  H, 
PhilipBz,V.D.M.,Colom- 
hu. 

Unknown. 

Do. 

1783 

ghnJuse  LaQgaogo. 

48 

An   Ahridgeil    Distory  of 

Christianity. 
A  Coipchism    for    Young 

Tumul. 

1787 

49 

Truntlttlpd  by  the  Hey,  S. 
A.ltroiisvpia,  Hndri'tiB«d 

Do. 

_ 

Cliildreo,  12mo. 

by  Proponent  Mr.  M.  J. 

60 

The  Books  of  Ejodua,  U- 
lilicuB,    Numboja,    uid 

OndufltjB. 
Tnuuktcd  from  the  origi- 

mil  Hebrew  by  the  Kev. 

H.Philiiw,V.l).M„Co. 

lomlw. 
Tranalflltd  from  the  Dulch 

Singhul<«e. 

1789 

Deuterononij,  4lo. 

Gl 

A  Snoimary  of  the  DoctriDo 

Tamol. 

1789 

by   the    EcY.    Mitthcw 

Bto. 

Jurgon  Ondaarir,  Propo- 
nent of  Colomlm,  after, 
wards  Clergyman  of  Ba- 
lavia. 

62 

The  Pentateudi,  tto. 

TransJatod  from   the  He- 
brew by   the  Rer.  and 
learned  Philip  Co  Melho, 
T.D.M.,  Jofflu. 

Do. 

1790 

I 


Art.  YIl.— Assyrian  and  Hebreie  Chronology  compared,  toilh 
i/te  pieiD  of  showing  tlie  extent  to  tehich  the  Ilcbrew  chronology 
of  Ussher  must  be  modified,  in  conformity  mlh  the  Assyrian 
Canon.    By  I.  W.  BosANQUEr,  Esq. 

[Oead  Hanh  7,  1864.] 

It  18  now  about  two  years  since  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  published 
bis  diecovery  of  the  Aaayrian  Canon,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  list 
of  annual  functionaries  in  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  extending 
over  a  period  of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  of  the 
duration  of  that  great  empire.  This  is  the  most  valuable 
contribution  towards  the  recovery  of  ancient  Asiatic  chro- 
nology which  has  been  made  since  the  time  when  Selden 
deciphered  and  published  the  contents  of  the  Parian  Chro- 
nicle, in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  by  means  of  this  document,  in  con- 
joQction  with  the  well-established  dates  of  the  early  portion 
of  the  Babylonian  Canon,  we  shall  be  enabled,  not  only  to 
fix  with  certainty  the  dates  of  the  reigns  of  thirteen  kings  of 
Assyria,  reaching  as  early  as  the  year  B.C.  907 ;  but  also, 
with  much  probability,  to  recover  the  exact  date  of  the  rise 
of  the  first  Chaldean  dynasty  in  Assyria ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  commencement  of  the  era  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis. 
Sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  for  a  full  investigation  of 
the  contents  and  bearing  of  this  valuable  document,  and 
three  eminent  Assyrian  scholars,  viz..  Sir  H,  Rawlinson  in 
England,  Dr.  Hincks  in  Ireland,  and  Monsieur  Oppert  in 
Paris,  after  careful  and  independent  examination,  have  pub- 
lished their  comments  upon  it.  They  are  as  yet  undecided 
as  to  what  was  the  exact  nature  of  the  functions  of  these 
annual  officers,  whether  military,  civil,  or  priestly.'     For  the 

'  Thfrn  afficen  «crc  prababljr  militiTy;  cnniiitering  Ihc  knoim  ctiwieler  of 
(Am*  of  them,  and  tbat  [be  whole  aimy  at  NiDeiuh  wiu  oimiullj  cbanged,  uid 
D««  oBMn  uppoiDti^     Bee  Diodonu,  lUiodom.  u.  p.  IDS. 

TOl.  I,— [biw  bibhh].  10 
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pmpofle  of  leferencoy  howerer,  we  may  speak  of  them  ai 
azohoiis.  It  IB  oertaiiiy  that  like  the  eponomouB  archons  of 
Athena,  and  the  consulB  of  Borne,  they  had  the  honour  of 
giving  name  to  the  year  in  all  pabKo  documents. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find,  that  with  r^ard  to  one  most 
interesting  portion  of  this  Assyrian  record,  yiz.,  that  which 
is  found  to  range  with  the  first  sixty-seven  years  of  the 
Oanon  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  era  of  Nabonassar, — ^that  is,  firom 
the  year  B.a  747  to  the  year  B.a  680,  comprehending  the 
reigns  of  Tiglathpileser,  Sargon,  and  Sennacherib,  which  is 
the  period  now  proposed  to  be  discussed, — ^there  is  little 
difference  between  the  three  Assyrian  authorities,  and  that 
within  a  year  or  two  at  most,  they  are  agreed  as  to  the  year 
of  office  of  each  ituccessiye  archom. 

For  the  most  recent  views  of  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  on  the 
Oanon  we  may  refer  to  the  Athenseum  of  the  22nd  August^ 
1863.  Dr.  Hincks  first  published  his  comments  in  the 
Aflienaeum  of  July,  1862,  and  has  repeated  his  observations 
with  great  distinctness,  and  without  variation,  in  the  Ath»- 
nsBum  of  the  24th  October,  1863 ;  and  M.  Oppert,  in  his 
treatise  entitled,  ^'Lee  Inscriptions  Assyriennes  des  Sar- 
gonides/'  bearing  date  1862,  has  adopted  nearly  the  same 
arrangement  as  Dr.  Hincks,  as  regards  the  period  under 
inquiry,  though  differing  from  him  above  that  time  to  the 
extent  of  ten  or  twenty  years. 

The  professed  object  both  of  Dr.  Hincks  and  M.  Oppert  is 
to  show,  that  the  chronology  of  the  Assyrian  Canon,  as 
settled  by  themselves  and  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  confirms,  and  is 
in  strict  imison  with  the  commonly  received  reckoning  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  as  established  on  the  authority  of 
the  great  names  of  Archbishop  XJssher,  Scaligcr,  Petavius, 
Blair,  Clinton,  and  other  modem  chronologists ;  while  Sir  H. 
Bawlinson,  though  unable  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  true 
mode  of  adjustment  of  Assyrian  and  Hebrew  chronology,  is 
of  opinion  that  some  modification  of  the  common  reckoning 
is  required.  The  writer  of  these  observations  maintains  in 
opposition  to  the  two  first,  while  fully  accepting  their  ar- 
rangement of  the  list  of  archonsi  that  the  Assyrian  Canon 
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preeeata  one  continaoua  series  of  contradictionB  to  the 
reckooiiig  of  TjBslier,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  sixty- 
seven  years  under  discusaioo,  clearly  demonstrating  an  error 
in  that  reckoning  of  at  least  twenty-three  years  in  excess; 
Kud  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show,  that  when  tho  events 
recorded  in  sacred  history  in  connexion  with  the  three  kings 
Tiglathpileser,  Sargon,  and  Sennaolierih,  are  ranged  aide  by 
side  with  the  same  events  recorded  in  the  contemporary 
As^rian  inscriptions  which  relate  the  annals  of  those  reigns, 
and  when  tho  dates  of  the  Canon  are  attached  to  tho  events, 
the  Hebrew  chronology  which  is  the  result,  is  not  the  chro- 
nology of  Ussher  and  his  followei's.  but  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  chronology  of  a  Hebrew  historian,  who  wrote  in  the 
third  century  before  the  Christian  era, — that  is  to  say,  the 
chronology  of  Demetrius. 

Dr.  Hincks  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  point  out 
tho  exact  year  of  contact  botween  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian Canons,  by  which  the  dates  of  tho  reigns  of  the 
Bevenil  Assyrian  kings  and  archona  havo  been  determined. 
In  a  paper  read  before  tho  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1852, 
ten  years  before  the  discovery  of  tho  Assyrian  Canon,  he 
directed  attention  to  the  inscription  on  a  clay  cylinder  in  the 
British  Museum,  commonly  known  as  Bellino's  cylinder,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  date  of  Sennacherib's  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Nineveh  must  have  been  nearly  concurrent 
with  the  year  n.c.  702,  that  is  to  say,  just  twenty-two  years 
before  the  accession  of  his  son  Esarhaddon,  or  Asaradinus, 
to  the  throno  of  Babylon,  in  n.c  680,  as  set  down  in 
Ptolemy's  Canon;  and  from  this  opinion  he  has  never 
Bwerved.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  raodo  of 
tnorkiag  the  date  of  public  documents  in  Assyria  was  by 
affixing  the  name  of  the  archon  who  presided  in  the  year  of 
pablication.  Now  Bellino's  cylinder  is  inscribed  with  tho 
nnme  Tfoboliha,  the  archon  who  stands  fourth  on  the  list 
after  "  Sennacherib  the  king ;"  and  as  the  inscription  contains 
a  record  of  the  event*  of  the  first  four  years  of  Sennacherib's 
reign,  Dr.  Hincks  rightly  placed  his  accession  in  the  fourth 
year  before  Neboliha,  whatever  the  date  of  that  year  might 
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be.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  also  confinns  this,  and  assares  ns 
that  he  has  found  a  clay  fragment  dated  in  the  aeventh  year 
of  Sennacherib,  bearing  the  name  of  the  archon  who  atands 
seventh  on  the  list  after  Sennacherib ;  and  again,  another 
fragment  dated  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  Sennacherib, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  archon  Manu-zir-ilin,  the  twenty- 
second  on  the  list.  So  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  true  position  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  amongst  the 
list  of  archons,  nor  that  the  length  of  his  reign  extended  oyer 
at  least  twenty-two  years.  From  the  Canon  it  appears  that 
it  lasted  twenty-four  years. 

It  now  only  remains  to  show  how  the  date  of  the  year  of 
Sennacherib's  accession  has  been  determined.  Let  us  follow 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  translation  of  Bellino's  cylinder,  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  yoL  xviii.  Part  1,  where  Sen- 
nacherib thus  records  his  own  acts:  "At  the  beginning  of 
my  reign  I  destroyed  the  armies  of  Merodac-Baladan,  king 

of  Karduniash." "The  man  Belib  (or  BeKb-ni*) 

a  nobleman  of  the  city  of  Suanna,^  who  had  been  educated 
like  a  gallant  youth  (or,  like  one  of  my  own  children,  R.)  in 
my  palace,  I  sot  over  them,  and  made  him  king  of  Leshnan 
and  Akuddi/*  that  is,  of  Babylonia.  Dr.  Hincks,  with  much 
aoutonosH,  fixed  upon  these  latter  words  as  aflFording  a  clue  to 
tho  chronology  of  this  king's  reign,  and  it  is  now  agreed  on 
all  sidoH  that  tho  Bolib,  or  Belib-ni  of  the  inscription,  set  on 
tho  throno  of  Babylon  by  Sennacherib  at  the  beginning  of 
hiM  nngii,  can  bo  no  other  than  the  Belibus  of  the  Babylonian 
(Junou,  wlio  began  to  reign  in  the  year  b.c.  702.  So  that  the 
bogiuiuiig  of  Sennacherib's  reign  must  also  be  placed  in  that 

vt»ry  your. 

Thin  in  tho  fundamental  date  of  the  whole  arrangement  of 
tho  AnMyrian  ( 'Unon,  and  it  is  of  extreme  importance  that  the 
point  ol'  tinio  in  Konnacherib's  reign,  when  he  set  Belib-ni  on 
tho  thronn,  hliould  bo  accurately  ascertained.  Br.  Hincks 
and  M .  ( )|)i)<»rt  place  tho  actual  accession  of  Sennacherib  in 
ij.o.  7()«<,  und  luH  firHt  regnal  year  in  B.C.  702;  and  Taylor's 
oyllnilur,  written  Hixtcon  years  later  than  BeUino's,  counten- 
(  llttliti-ni,    Opport  und  Bawlinfon.  *  Bahjkm,  K. 
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ancefl  this  arrangement,  by  patting  together  the  events  of 
the  beginning  of  the  rcign  with  those  of  the  first  year.  So 
that,  according  to  the  later  record,  Belib-ni  might  have  been 
placed  on  the  throne  in  the  course  of  the  year  after  the 
king's  accession.  The  accuracy,  however,  of  the  contem- 
porary record,  rather  than  the  looseness  of  the  later  docu- 
ment, is  to  he  preferred.  Wo  therefore  adhere  to  the  year 
B.C.  702,  in  preference  to  the  year  B.C.  703,  as  the  beginning 
of  Sennacherib's  reign.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  place*  tho 
acoesgion  of  Sennacherib  in  B.C.  704.  But  the  authority  of 
neither  cylinder  countenances  so  early  a  date.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  while  copy  No.  2  of  the  Canon  places  the  accession 
of  Sennacherib  in  the  archonshSp  of  Pakharra-bil,  in  the 
fourth  year  before  NeboHha,  copy  No.  4  places  the  ac- 
cession in  the  arcbonship  of  Nebo-diiini-pal,  in  the  third  year 
before  Neboliha.  The  one  would  appear,  with  Bellino's 
cylinder,  to  separate  the  year  of  accession  from  the  first 
year ;  the  other,  with  Taylor's  cylinder,  to  blend  the  year  of 
accession  and  first  year  together. 

But  if  the  date  of  one  single  king  or  archon  in  the  list  ia 
thus  securely  ascertained,  the  dates  of  all  the  preceding  and 
Bocceeding  archons,  during  the  whole  270  years,  are  of  course 
ascertained  with  the  same  precision.  Thus  it  appears  that 
SargOD,  the  father  of  Sennacherib,  came  to  the  throne  in  the 
year  b.c.  716,  as  certified  by  the  third  copy  of  the  Canon,  in 
which  year  he  ia  there  first  styled  "  king."  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  years  of  Sargon  abo  should  be  accurately 
fixed,  considering  that  in  his  second  year  he  took  the  city  of 
Samaria,  carrying  away  27,280  captives,  and  that  Jewish 
history  thus  comes  in  contact  with  Assyrian  in  that  year  of 
his  reign.  Now  the  three  Assyrian  authorities,  who  are 
strongly  biassed  in  favour  of  the  common  reckoning  of 
tTssber,  which  places  the  final  capture  of  Samaria  in  B.C. 
721,  are  all  disposed  to  place  the  accession  of  Sargon  five 
years  earher  than  B.C.  716,  and  before  hia  name  appears  in 
the  Canon,  notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  the  third  copy  of 
the  Canon  to  tho  contrary ;  and  it  is  assumed  by  them  that 
the  twelve  years'  reign  of  Merodao-baladan,  or  Mardocompodus 
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tf  Ptrjlawj^i  OuioDt  which  began  ia  bxl  721,^  iren  oooh 
mMiinftn  wiih  the  twelve  fint  yeen  of  SergoiL    This  ideft 
ii  mapffomA  to  be  eopportod  bjr  a  pemge  in  Sargon'e  annabi' 
^keio  in  that  kiag^B  twelfth  year  he  oeptoesMerodao-bel^^ 
tibft  ma  of  Yakin,  and  deitrojrB  hie  capital  in  Chaldea,  qpeak- 
intg  of  him  aa  having  diBtorbed  Babyhmia  during  a  period  (^ 
tealvo  yean.     Bat  according  to  M.  Oppaifa  tranahtiony* 
Moiodao-baladan  ia  atyled  in  thia  paaaage  king  of  GhaUea, 
aoft  king  of  Babylon^  and  hia  army  appeare  to  have  adr 
^fanoad  ftom  Ohaldea.    There  ia  no  reaaoUf  therefore^  lor 
aaqplMaing  the  twelve  yearn  here  apoken  ci  to  he  any  other 
than  the  twelve  fixtt  yeara  of  Sargon'a  own  reign.    Shoold  it 
avon  be  admitted  that  the  twelve  yean'  reign  of  Merodao- 
^ffilf^t"i  aa  king  of  Babylon,  are  here  referred  to»  which  ia 
eontniy  to  the  tenoor  of  the  paasage^  atiU  the  worda  woidd 
aol  Moaaaarily  imply  more  than  a  reference  to  hia  former 
oecapation  of  Babylon  aa  an  intruder  for  that  term.    Bat  it 
k  qaita  unneoeeiary  to  dwell  upon  qaeationable  evidenee  of 
thia  nature^  whereby  to  fix  the  yean  of  the  reign  of  Sargon, 
reating  upon  nice  inflexiona  and  conatroction  ci  the  Aasyrian 
languagts  becauao  there  can  be  no  queation  aa  to  the  arohon 
uiidor  w)u>tH>  pr()tii(loncy  the  reign  of  Sargon  commenced. 
M,  (>p|M>rt  inioriiia  uh  that  there  is  in  the  Louvre^  a  docu- 
nit>ut  duttxl  tu  the  twelfth  year  of  Sargon,  which  is  inscribed 
with  tho  iiuino  Munu-ki-Asshur-liha,  who  was  archon  in  b.c. 
7(Mt,  N«HH>nling  to  our  table.    So  that  if  Sargon's  twelfth  year 
wiMi  lt.(>«  700,  wo  niuy  without  fear  of  error  place  the  ''begin- 
ning** of  bin  reign  in  the  year  B.a  717,  during  the  archonship 
(if  AMitiur«tirmt«(lunin,  and  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  B.a 
710.     I  n  tmU  M .  ( )pi>ert  himself  writes :  "  The  true  reign 
(if  Murg4in  evidently  dates  from  his  fourth  year,  that  is,  from 
itiP  year  when  he  wan  ejwnymo/'  or  archon.^    The  capture 

*  (VililtMl  tiy  OtriH}  M'U|uH«  1»  the  flmt  and  leoond  year. 
«  Oi||iMi('«  hM«>ii|»  AiMvr.  «l(«  SHixonidoi,  p.  28. 

*  ''RlttMnUU  HHUduit,  llUtlt*  Jnkiii,  mi  do  Chald^"  ......  ^^avait  oxcit^ 

Hihtm  Mioi  IdUlM  U«  tiiitu*  iiuiiimltvi.  II  io  prepare  h  une  bataille,  et  sg  porta  en 
i«VK(*(  IVmtmit  \'A  Him,  (HMitiv  U  volont^  dm  dioux  de  Babylone,  la  ville  de  Bel 
UMJ  jtuiu  U*  tli^m,  ll  HVrtU  I'lvito  Iv  payi  dea  Sumin  et  des  Accada  et  lev  arait 

t  km^\f'  A^jrr.  im  ilkifffmMmt  ^  t*  *  Had.  p.  20. 
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of  MerodaO'baladftn,  aon  of  Yakio,  therefore,  must  be  placed 
in  thii  year  ot'  tlie  archonBhip  of  Matiu-k!-;Vsshur-iilia. 

But  if  BO,  siuco  the  language  of  Uio  inscrtptioua  seema  to 
imply  that  Sorgon  reigned  more  than  fifteen  years,'  and  hie 
fifteenth  year,  n,c.  702,  would  thus  be  commeneurate  with  the 
first  of  Sennacherib,  tho  later  years  of  hia  reign  muHt  have 
coincided  witli  the  early  years  of  tho  reign  of  Sennacherib ;  so 
that  Sennacherib's  first  year,  b.c.  703,  miist  bo  looked  upon  us 
merely  in  sssociatioa  with  hia  father.  This  inference  eeema 
to  be  favoured  by  a  passage  in  Abydenus,  who,  speaking  of 
Sennacherib,  observes  that  he  "was  scarcely  f«  be  recognized 
amongst  the  kings,"*  wbiuh  well  accords  with  the  idea  of 
qaa»  sovereignty  during  hia  father's  life.  It  is  also  sup- 
ported apparently  by  copy  No.  I  of  the  Canon,  which  does 
not  even  give  the  name  of  Sennacherib  as  archon  till  eighteen 
years  after  his  nominal  accession  ;  while  copies  No.  2,  and  4, 
givB  bis  name,  in  b.c.  702,  in  conjunction  with  another 
archon,  an  arrangement  which  occurs  in  connexion  with  no 
other  king  than  Sennacherib ;  and  copy  No.  3  seems  to  name 
him  as  king  under  the  title  Asshur-achorib,  not  till  the  year 
B.a  684.  This  suggestion,  that  Sennacherib  ascended  the 
throne  of  Assyria  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  will 
prove  to  be  of  some  importance  when  we  come  to  the  con- 
uderation  of  the  reign  of  Shalnuinezcr,  and  we  shall  then 
again  have  occasion  to  recur  to  it.  For  the  present,  having 
fixed  the  aoeeaaion  of  Sargon  to  the  year  B.C.  717,  we  proceed 
to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  Tiglath- 
pilescr.  Copy  No.  4  of  tho  Canon  places  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Tiglathpileaer  in  the  year  following  tho  archon- 
ohip  of  Nebo-bil-uzur,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  b.c.  741. 
Copy  No.  1,  on  tho  aamo  principle  which  seems  to  regulate 
flw  years  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  in  that  copy,  includes 
tite  year  of  accession,  and  places  the  line  which  marks  the 
change  of  roign  one  year  earlier,  and  Sir  Henry  Hawlinson 
aeoordiugly  places  the  broken  year  of  accession  of  Tiglath- 
pileaer in  the  archonship  of  Nebo-bil-uzur,  or  B.C.  742, 
>  Elufcn  mrkded  Cjjinu,  lu  proTcd  br  bis  lUtuo  fuund  at  Idnlium ;  bnt  tbii 
mioa  i>  not  mcntianed  in  tui  aimala,  eztendiug  u>cr  &0ieea  jvta. 
*  Sxmb.  Aach.  p.  SS. 
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ateofding  to  our  teokonmg;  and  there  can  be  no  doabt  that 
he  is  ooneot  Thus,  by  means  -of  the  astronomical  Canon  of 
Ptolemy,  and  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty  that  attaches 
to  the  earlier  dates  of  that  Oanon,  we  have  fixed  the  dates 
of  the  three  reigns : 

TiglathpileBer fi.a  742-1. 

Sargon 717-16. 

Sennacherib 7Q2-1. 

In  ascending  above  the  year  B.a  742,  and  searching  for  the 
reign  of  the  predecessor  of  Tiglathpileser,  we  come  upon  a 
subject  of  great  di£Sculty;  for  at  this  point  the  Hebrew 
Soriptares  uid  the  Assyrian  Canon  are  apparently  in  con- 
tradiction one  with  the  other.  As  this  is  a  point  beyond  the 
strict  range  of  our  inquiry,  which  is  limited  to  the  reigns  of 
Sennacherib  and  his  two  predecessors,  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  enter  very  fully  into  the  question.  Nevertheless,  since  the 
ohroiiologioal  arrangement  of  Dr.  Hincks  and  M.  Oppert  is 
oonnected  with  it,  we  will  not  pass  it  by  without  some 
observation.  From  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (2  Kings  xv.  19) 
we  learn  distinctly  that  Pul  was  ^'king  of  Assyria,''  when 
Menahem,  king  of  Samaria,  gave  him  a  thousand  talents 
of  silver  to  confirm  him  on  the  throne.  From  the  same 
source  also  (1  Ghron.  v.  26)  we  learn  that  Pul  was  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  Tiglathpileser,  king  of  Assyria.  The 
history  of  Berosus  also  speaks  of  an  Assyrian  dynasty  of 
kings  which  lasted  till  the  time  of  Phul.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, reasonably  doubt  that  a  king  bearing  that  title  reigned 
over  the  Assyrians,  either  seated  on  the  throne  of  Nineveh, 
or  acknowledged  there  as  supreme  lord  over  Assyria.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  evidence  of  the  Assyrian  Canon  is 
equally  distinct  in  naming  Asshur-zallus,  or  some  name 
widely  difiering  from  Pul,  as  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Tiglathpileser ;  and  three  Assyrian  scribes,  in  three  inde- 
pendent copies  of  the  Canon,  have  each  appended  the  title 
"  king  **  to  his  name.  There  is  no  room,  therefore,  for  doubt 
that  king  Asshur-zallus,  or  whatever  may  have  been  his  real 
name,  was  the  actual  predecessor  of  Tiglathpileser  on  the 
throne  of  Nineveh.    How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  the 
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X.& 

Canon  No.  1. 

Canon  No.  2. 

1 
Canon  No.  3. 

1 

Canon  No.  4. 

750 

AMhar-aUiM  (T),  the 

Aflshnr-xaUna  (T),  the 

Aathnr-saUns  (T)  the 

king 
Sainfi-el 

king 

king  of  Aaayria 

9 

Samai-el 

8amai-el 

8 

Merodadi-MllimHaiiii 

^ 

Merodach-aalUm-anni 

Merodach^aUiai-anni 

7 

Bil-rflm-«l 

^ 

Bil-riba-«l 

BU-ribu-el 

6 

ShuDM-idalKli-kiil  (T) 

— 

Shamaa-idallik-knl  (!) 

Sbamaa-idalKk-knl  (f ) 

9 

Tam-bU-ikin 

Tam-bQ-ikin 

Tam-bU-ikin 

Aaahor-ba-ikin 

4 

MnijalHiw^wml 

8in-«allim-ani 

8in-aallim-anni 

S 

Nergal-nudr 

Nergal-nasir 

Nebo-UI-iuor 

Bil-ribo-el 

Nergal-nazbr 

Nebo-bU-nzor 

BU-ribo-el 

Nergal-oasir 

S 

Nebo-ba-vsor 

BQ-rnra-el 

Tnkoltl-piai-thirra 

Nebo-bQ-imr 

I 

TiikQlti-pali-tlrim,kiBg 
of  AacTria 

740 

Tnkolti-paU-thim,  the 

king 
Nebo^danin-anni 

— 

9 

__ 

— 

BOn-kM  (T)  bU-uinr 
Nebo-kunHami 

Bil-snkaa(!)-bU-iunr 
Nebo-karir-anni 

— 

^^ 

SiB-tanU 
Yam-bO-ikiii 

8in-tanil 
Tam-ikm 

— 

«. 

BU-limmiHumi 

BQ-limmi-ani 

^^ 

— 

Bar-Anunit 

Bar-Anonit 

_„ 

— 

Aashiir-«aUimHaini 

Aflahnr-aallim-anni 

^ 

— 

Bfl-vfba-«l 

BU-iiba-el 

^^ 

^ 

730 

AflshnrHlaiiiiiHmii 

Aflshnr-danin-ani 

__ 

^ 

Nebo-ba-amr 

Nabo-ba-nsur 

^_ 

— 

Nernl.T»pamt 
Bfl-hi-dari 

Nergal-TmpaUit 

— 

^ 

Napkhar-el 

— 

— 

^— 

Idnr-Airiiiir 

■" 

Bihi-kM  (TJ-ba-urar 
Merodaeh-bil-nxur 

— 

^ 

^ 

^^ 

TUkanim 
Airiiiir-khalli 

— 

^ 

— 

730 

AMhnr ....  (loct) 

Bar-Annnit 

^,^ 

Bar-Anunit 

— 

Nebo-edia(!) 
Aaahnr-tirxat  (f)-daBin 

_ 

Nebo-«dia(?) 
AflBhnr-tirTat  (7)-4ni& 

— 
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of  the  name  of  "  Pul  king  of  Assyria,"  from  the  Hat 
of  Assyrian  kings  in  the  Canon?  The  difficulty  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  For  Berosus,  when  naming  Pul,  epcoke 
of  him,  not  bs  one  of  the  Assyrian  line  of  kings,  but  very 
plainly  as  a  king  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  having  gained  poa- 
eession  of  the  empire,  put  an  end  to  a  dynasty  of  Aagyrian 
kings  which  had  lasted  for  526  years,  Asshur-zaUus,  ther^ 
fore,  king  of  Nineveh,  who  reigned  till  the  year  b.c.  743, 
according  to  the  Canon,  and  whose  successor  on  the  throne 
of  Nineveh  was  Tiglathpileser,  must  have  reigned  contem- 
poraneously with  "Ful  king  of  Assyria."  The  obvious  in- 
ference from  these  facta  is,  that  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh, 
during  the  reign  of  Asahur-zaUus,  and  probably  also  of  his 
predecessor,  had  fallen  for  a  time  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Chaldeans,  a  nation  then  rising  into  great  power,  and  whose 
Beat  of  government  was  at  Beth-Yakina,  towards  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulph.  Pul,  the  Chaldean  king,  must  have  been 
the  predecessor  of  the  great  king  Merodac-baladan,  son  of 
Takin,  who  according  to  the  inscriptions  contended  with 
Tiglathpileser  and  his  successors  during  forty  years,  and  the 
seat  of  his  throne  must  have  been,  not  at  Nineveh,  but  at 
Both-Takina ;  while  Asshur-zollus  and  his  predecessor  we 
may  presume  were  suffered  to  remain  as  tributary  kings  at 
Kineveh,  paying  homage  to  the  Chaldean  king.  This  state 
of  eubjection  of  Assyria  to  the  Chaldeans,  we  may  infer 
lasted  till  the  strong  hand  of  Tiglathpileser,  a  king  who  was 
not  bom  to  the  title,  but  usui-ped  it,  seized  the  throne  of 
Nineveh,  under  whom  and  his  successors  the  Chaldeans  were 
driven  from  Assyria,  and  from  Babylon,  and  at  one  time  even 
from  Chaldea  itself,  taking  refuge  in  the  Persian  Gulph. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  simple  explanation  of  a  difficulty, 
which  has  led  Dr.  Hincks  ant^  M.  Oppert  to  suggest,  that 
the  names  of  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  archona  at  Nineveh 
have  been  omitted  from  the  Assyrian  Canon,  between  the 
reigns  of  Asshur-zallus  and  Tiglathpileser,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  supposed  reign  of  Pul. 

There  is  no  record  left  of  the  actual  length  of  the  reign  of 
Ful,  nor  of  the  exact  time  when  he  first  assumed  the  title  of 
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"Jang  of  Assyria/'  Could  we  ascertain  this  date,  we  should 
be  enabled,  through  Berosus,  to  count  up  to  the  date  of 
Ninus  and  Semiramis  at  Babylon. 

For  Berosus  reckons  that  the  first  49  Chaldean  kings  reigned  458  yrs. 

9  Arabian      „        „        145^  ,, 
45  Assyrian     ,,         ,,        526    ,, 

Now,  if  we  might  rely  upon  an  assertion  made  more  than 
once  by  M.  Oppert  in  his  printed  works,*  that  a  document 
exists  in  the  British  Museum,  proving  that  Tiglathpileser 
began  to  reign  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  predecessor, — 
that  is,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Pul's  invasion, — ^the  in- 
ference would  be  that  Pul's  invasion  of  Assyria  took  place 
about  the  year  B.C.  760,  and  that  the  dynasty  of  Assyrian 
kings,  which  commenced  526  years  before  his  time,  came  to 
the  throne  in  the  year  B.C.  1286. 

And  if  we  add  to  this  date  145  yrs.  for  an  Arabian  dynasty, 
and  458  „        „      Chaldean      „ 


we  arrive  at  the  year  b.c.  1889  as  the  era  of  the  first  Chal- 
dean dynasty  at  Babylon,  or  era  of  Ninus. 

This  result,  being  founded  on  conjecture,  as  regards  the 
length  of  the  reign  of  Pul,  of  course  affords  no  positive  evi- 
dence that  the  year  B.C.  1889  was  the  true  date  of  the  era  of 
Ninus.  Nevertheless,  it  agrees  so  remarkably  with  what 
Assyrian  historians  have  recorded  concerning  the  epoch  of 
Ninus,  that  we  can  hardly  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  con- 
clusion. Abydenus,  Castor,  and  Ctesias,  all  point  to  this 
very  date  as  marking  the  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ninus  and  Semiramis.  Eusebius,  who  had  before  him  the 
histories  of  Castor  and  Abydenus,  tells  us  that  they  were 
agreed,  and  that  they  had  each  copied  the  complete  list  of 
the  kings  of  Assyria,  from  Ninus  and  Semiramis  down  to 
Sardanapalus,  who  is  declared  to  be  the  last  of  the  Assyrian 
kings;  and  that  they  computed  167  years  from  Sardanapalus 

*  The  fi^rc  in  the  text  is  245.  But  if  Castor  has  correctly  preserved  the 
interval  of  1280  from  Ninus  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  there  would 
appear  to  be  exactly  100  years  in  excess  in  copying  the  figures  from  Berosus. 

'^  Chronologie  des  Assyriens  et  des  Babylonians,  p.  7.  Les  InscriptionB  Ab~ 
lyriena  des  Siu-gonidos,  p.  12. 
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(that  is,  from  the  ond  of  his  reign)  to  the  first  Olympiad.' 
80  Uiat,  according  to  these  authorities,  Sordanapalua  censed 
to  reign  in  the  year  ii.c.  609,  or  608,  in  which  latter  year 
accordingly  EuHcbius  himself  places  the  fall  of  Ninoveh.* 
He  then  quotes  a  paftsago  from  Castor,  showing  that  i'rom  the 
aocesaioa  of  ffinus  to  tlio  accession  of  another  king  bearing 
the  same  title,  who  rciguod  after  Sardanapalus,  the  last  of 
the  Assyrian  kings,  was  a  period  of  1280  years.  If  then  we 
add  1380  years  to  the  year  b.c,  (509,  we  find  that  the  era  of 
according  to  Abydenus  and  Castor,  was  B.c.  1SS9. 
,  Ctosias  boa  preserved  the  very  same  date,  reckoning 
from  the  final  destruction  of  Nineveh  by  the  Mcdos 
Babylonians,  when  the  Assyrian  king  act  fire  to  his 
palace  in  despair ;  incorrectly,  however,  supposing  the  As- 
syriaD  king  to  have  been  Sardanapalus.  instead  of  his 
successor  Saracus.  For  tho  empire  of  the  Assyrians  truly 
ended  in  tho  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  tho  lost  of  the  djTiasty 
(omnium  postremus)  in  B.C.  609,  who  must  have  boon  the 
king  who  called  in  the  assistiincu  of  the  8cythians  in  i).c. 
610,  to  save  Nineveh  from  capture  by  the  Medes.  From 
that  time,  however,  as  Herodotus  informs  ua,  Assyria  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Scythians  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  that  is,  till  the  year  a.c.  583.  At  tho  expiration 
of  those  twenty-eight  years,  soon  after  the  great  solar  eclipse 
of  B.C.  585 — the  date  which  governs  the  chronology  of  the 
period— Nineveh  was  finally  destroyed  by  Cyaxarcs,  king  of 
Media,  or  as  Cteaias  and  the  Assyrian  historians  affirm,  by 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  This, 
then,  undoubtedly  ia  the  period  referred  to  in  the  history 
from  which  Ctesias  took  his  information,  when  tho  palace  at 
Nineveh  was  burnt,  and  the  last  of  the  Assyrian  kings, 
Ssroous,   not  Sardanapalus,   perished  in  the  flames.     Now 

]  "pdo&e  a'aguln*  a  Nino  rt  Scniraniide  rccrawt.  itsqiio  ii]  Snrdanspalltini, 
<)ui  fuil  aniiuum  pmtmmuB :  «  quo  uqae  ad  primira  0\yiajiiaicm  clBciuntfr  miiii 
Lxyn"  (lege  clxvli).  Abyjcnna  iincioo  in  rrgno  Awmonim  sinBiiUlim  iU 
(cripnt.     Al  non  t|iw  solum,  »cd  ciintn  Coalor  in  primo  Cbronicoruia  hroii  »oln- 

niuc  ad  bujiu  cismpli  fanmun  lyllaba^m  qiiidcia  do  AMViionim  ri ' 

Erueb.  Ancb.  p.  39. 

*  Ibid.  p.  109. 
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Otesias  reckons  1306  years,  from  the  time  when  the  Modes 
and  Babylonians  destroyed  Nineveh  to  the  reign  of  Ninus 
the  first  king,  which  number  of  years  added  to  the  year 
B.C.  583,  brings  us  again  exactly  to  the  same  year,  B.C.  1889, 
for  the  era  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis.^ 

The  adjustment  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Canons 
thus  seems  to  lead  with  accuracy  to  the  recovery  of  a  very 

'  Professor  Bawlinson,  in  his  2d  vol.  of  "  Ancient  Monarchies,"  pnblished  on 
the  day  that  this  paper  was  read,  writes  p.  288,  "  Berosos  placed  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh  in  the  fiiist  year  of  Nabopolaasar,  or  b.c.  625,  according  to  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,"  and  too  boldly  asserts  that  "  the  direct  authority  for  this  important 
fsict  is  Abydenus."  Now,  if  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  Herodotus,  the  destruction 
of  NineTeh  took  place  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  twenty-eieht  years,  which  period 
both  began  and  ended  in  the  reign  of  Gvaxares,  king  of  Me£a.  If,  then,  these 
twenty-eight  years  ended  in  b.c.  625,  they  must  have  begun  in  b.c.  652.  But 
will  Mr.  Kawunson  venture  to  affirm  that  Gyaxares  was  on  the  throne  of  Media 
80  early  as  b.c.  652  ?  Gyaxares  reigned  forty  years,  and  was  alive  at  the  time  of 
the  eclipse  of  b.c.  585,  so  that  he  could  not  nave  come  to  the  throne  earlier  than 
B.C.  626,  nor  could  the  arrival  of  the  Scythians  have  taken  place  till  after  that 
date.  Again,  this  is  not  the  reckoning  of  Abydenus.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
already  seen  from  a  passage,  not  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bawlinson,  that  Abydenus 
placed  tiie  fall  of  Sardanapalus  in  the  year  b.c.  609 ;  and  in  the  passage  to 
which  the  learned  Professor  does  refer,  Aoydenus  distinctly  records  that  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh  was  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Saracus,  who  reigned  after 
Sardanapalus,  the  last  Assyrian  king.  Moreover,  he  very  plainly  fixes  the  time 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  city  to  the  time  when  Nabuchoorossorus,  son  of  Busa- 
lessor,  that  is,  Nebuchadnezzar  son  of  Nabopalassar,  took  the  throne  of  Babylon, 
and  surrounded  that  city  with  a  strong  wall.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh  as  placed  by  Abydenus,  copying  from  Berosus,  was  at  the 
end,  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  iNabopolassar.  This  king  un- 
doubtedly began  to  reign  in  the  year  b.c.  625,  and  as  certainly  his  son  Nebu- 
chadDezzar  came  to  the  throne  of  Babylon  immediately  after  his  death.  But 
there  is  no  such  certainty  as  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  common  idea  is 
that  he  died  twenty-one  years  after  b.c.  625.  But  Polyhistor,  who  also  took 
his  history  of  Assyria  from  Berosus,  tells  us  plainly  that  Sardanapalus  was 
the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,*  that  is,  that  Nabopalassar  and  Sardanapalus 
were  one— that  it  was  he  who  combined  with  the  Meacs  to  overthrow  Nineveh — 
and  that  on  the  fall  of  Saracus  he  took  the  throne  of  Babylon,  that  is  to  say,  in 
his  old  age,  long  after  his  ejection  from  the  throne  of  Nineveh.  With  this 
also  Clietarchus,  the  contemporary  of  Berosus,  agrees,  who  says  that  Sardanapalus 
lived  to  a  great  age,  after  having  lost  the  empire  of  Syria,  that  is,  of  AssjTia. 
All  this  well  accords  with  the  testimony  of  Abydenus,  who,  though  he  docs  not 
give  the  actual  length  of  the  reign  of  Saracus,  declares  that  Nineveh  fell  the  full 
length  of  that  reign  after  the  year  no.  609,  thus  leading  us  into  the  following 
century  for  the  date  of  the  event.  When,  therefore,  Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen, 
actually  fixes  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh  soon  after  the  eclipse  of  n.c. 
585  ;  and  when  Demetrius,  who  wrote  not  long  after  Berosus,  places  the  first  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar — which  followed  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh — in 
the  year  b.c.  582,  the  concurrence  of  historical  testimony  seems  to  place  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  not  in  the  year  b.c.  625,  as  the  learned  Professor  suggests, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-eight  years  of  Scythian  domination,  in  b.c.  583.  AU 
which  has  been  more  fully  set  forth  by  the  writer  in  Part  iii.,  vol.  ii.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Chronological  Institute. 

*  Euseb.  Auch.  p.  22. 
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remote  and  iatercating  epoch  in  ancient  history,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  difference  of  opinion,  ancient  and 
modem.  And  thus  the  histories  of  Castor,  Abydenus,  and 
Ctesias,  hitlierto  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  irreconcileable 
contradiction,  apptiar  to  be  brought  into  harmony,  both  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  Canon. 

This  in  itself  is  an  interesting  result,  springing  incidentally 
out  of  the  subject  under  examination,  and  is  worthy  of  further 
investigation.  It  is  not,  however,  the  matter  now  in  band. 
We  proceed,  therefore,  to  point  out  a  still  more  interesting, 
and  in  its  results  more  important,  inference  to  be  derived  from 
this  invaluable  record,  viz.,  that  the  common  reckoning  of 
Hebrew  chronology  aa  arranged  by  Archbishop  Ussher  and  his 
followers  is,  as  regards  the  connexion  of  Assyria  with  the 
Holy  Land,  in  error  to  the  extent  of  twenty-three  years ;  and 
that  the  reckoning  of  the  Jew  Demetrius  of  tho  third  century 
a.a,  which  is  in  unison  with  the  Canon  in  every  particular, 
must  be  substituted  in  its  place. 

Let  us  return  to  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  whose  accession 
we  have  already  fixed  to  the  year  B.C.  702.  Followiug  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot's  translation  of  Bellino's  cylinder,  we  now  read, 
that  in  the  next  year,  b,c.  701,  tribute  was  received  by 
Sennacherib  from  I7ebo  the  chief  of  Ararat,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Eishmi  were  destroyed.  In  the  following  year,  b.c. 
700,  Beth-kihunzakh  and  the  land  of  Illlpi  was  attacked,  and 
tribate  paid  by  the  distant  Medes.'  Thus  far  all  is  clear  and 
free  from  diiHculty.  But  at  this  point  arises  a  question  of 
much  Importance,  and  one  upon  which  the  accurato  adjust- 
ment of  Scripture  with  the  Assyrian  Canon  depends.  Tho 
fourth  year  from  the  accession  of  Sennacherib,  b.c.  699,  is  the 
year  of  the  archonship  of  Neboliha,  and  Bellino's  cylinder  is 
dated  in  the  seventh  month  of  that  year.  No  warlike  events 
are  recorded  as  having  taken  place  during  those  seven  mouths, 
bat  on  the  contrary  the  record  on  tho  cylinder  is  confined  to 
B  description  of  the  peaceful  operation  of  building  u  magni- 
ficent palace  by  the  hands  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  under  the 
direction  of  king  Sennacherib  himself,  who  being  thus  engaged 
'  Joum.  B.  AiUtia  Sodetj,  Tgl.  iiiiL,  part  i.,  p.  79. 
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daring  the  first  ludf  of  the  year  could  not  have  conducted  a 
distant  campaign  in  the  same  year,  involving  the  capture  of 
more  than  forty  walled  cities,  which  was  the  result  of  Senna- 
cherib's third  campaign,  as  we  Icam  from  more  than  one 
inscription.  For  this  third  campaign  appears  to  have  com- 
prised that  famous  expedition  into  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt, 
when,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  Ilulsous,  king  of  Sidon, 
was  deposed ;  when  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  was  shut  up  in 
Jerusalem,  and  forty-six  of  his  fenced  cities  taken,  and  when 
a  tribute  of  thirty  talents  of  gold  and  eight  hundred  talents 
of  silver  was  laid  upon  him ;  and  when  also,  as  we  learn  from 
Scripture,  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  came  out  against  Senna- 
cherib in  battle.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  Sennacherib's 
third  campaign  could  not  have  taken  place  till  after  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  that  is  to  say,  till  after  the  archonship  of 
Neboliha.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Hincks  and  M.  Oppert  are  con- 
strained by  their  arrangement  to  place  the  campaign  in  this 
very  year.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  sees  and  avoids  the  difficulty, 
by  raising  the  first  year  of  Sennacherib  to  B.C.  704,  and  by 
placing  the  third  campaign  in  the  year  after  the  archonship  of 
Neboliha,  that  is  in  the  fifth  year  of  Sennacherib,  or  B.C.  700 
according  to  his  reckoning.  All  three  authorities  in  coraing 
to  this  result  arc  mainly  influenced  by  the  supposed  identifica- 
tion of  Asshur-nadin,  the  eldest  son  of  Sennacherib,  who,  in 
his  fourth  campaign,  was  set  on  the  throne  of  Babylon  by  his 
father,  with  the  Apronadius  or  Assaranadius  of  the  Canon  of 
Pt/>lerny,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  B.C.  699.  So  that,  if  the 
fourth  campaign  is  thus  fixed  to  the  year  B.C.  699,  the  third 
muhi  neceasarily  have  taken  place  in  the  preceding  year,  b.c. 
700.  This  argument  is  no  doubt  specious,  and  if  not  contra- 
dictf^l  by  facts,  would  be  of  some  weight.  Nevertheless,  the 
inference  dcrivc»d  from  it  is  so  entirely  inconsistent  with  what  is 
derived  from  other  authentic  records,  that  it  is  quite  inadmissible. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  while  the  identity  of  Apronadius^  and 
Asshur-nadin,  son  of  Sennacherib,  is  questionable,  it  is  quite 

^Apronadius  was  probably  the  brotlicr  of  Sennacherib,  reinstated  on  the  fall  of 
Belibufl.  The  third  year  spoken  of  by  Polyhistor  is  the  third  of  Sennacherib,  not 
tba  third  of  Bdibuf. 


^™     eert/iin  th 
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eertAis  that  Asshur-nadin  and  Asordanius  of  Polyhiator  are 
one  and  the  same  king ;  and  Polyiiiator,  as  wo  shall  presently 

places  AsordaniuB  on  the  throne,  not  in  b.c,  699,  but  689. 
And  again,  if  Rennacherib'B  invasion  of  Judica  is  placed  in 

700,  neither  the  T}Tian  annals  of  Mcnandcr,  as  we  shall 
low,  nor  the  record  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  can  be  re- 
conciled with  that  date.' 

In  this  difficulty  we  are  fortunately  enabled  to  resort  for  a 
eoIutioTi  to  another  valuable  document,  also  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  throws  quite  a  different  light  on  the  question. 
Let  us  consult  the  record  on  the  famous  cylinder  known  as 
Taylors  cylinder,  which  recounts  the  particulars  of  eight 
campaigns  conducted  by  Sennacherib,  from  the  time  of  his 
accession  down  to  the  archonship  of  Billimiani,  with  whose 
name  the  cylinder  is  inscribed. 

Now  Billimiani  presided  as  archon  both  in  the  fifteenth  and 
twentieth  years  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  autho- 
rities are  at  issue  as  to  which  of  these  years  should  mark  the 
dale  of  the  cylinder.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  plates  the  inscription 
in  the  former  of  these  two  years,  B.C.  688 ;  BI.  Oppert  and 
Dr.  Hincks  in  the  latter,  b.c.  684,  according  to  their  reckon- 
ing, 683  in  our  table.  That  this  second  arrangement  is  the 
true  ono  is  sufEciontly  manifest  from  the  fact  that  Senna- 
cherib's three  last  campaigns,  that  is  his  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth,  during  the  sixth  and  eighth  of  which  Susub  is  re- 
eorded  to  have  been  on  the  throno  of  Babylon,  vix.,  in  686, 
683,  684,  thus  fall  in  with  three  years  of  interregnum,  or  of 
disturbed  and  disputed  succession  at  Babylon,  left  blank  in 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  '\Vherea3  if  these  three  campaigns 
are  placed,  with  Sir  Henry,  in  the  years  691,  690,  and  689, 
the  years  of  the  reign  of  Susub^  at  Babylon  fall  at  a  time 


VI  Bawlinion  obserres — "Thr  Hi^breir  and  Asspiin  nnmbtri  km  hen 
J  imcoiicilcable.  I  would  propoiw  U>  read  m  2  Kings  iviii.  1 3,  twcnly-Mrenth  for 
t  JbvitMntli,"  Aad  tgido,  in  nddition  to  Ihis  ninposcd  intaeioD  in  tho  tvtDtr- 
I  Mtvntb  foa,  niggHU  thkt  BeDnacbcrib  itiv«d(a  Judra  a  tccoad  time  in  the 
I  tvimtf-niDlh  fcu  o(  Hcxekiidi.  All  which  i>  dirccllT  opposed  to  Jewinh  histor;, 
I  which  Icmli  ui  to  tuppnsD  that  the  lost  feus  of  HexcURb  were  tcots  of  peace. — 
[  Abo.  Hnn.  vnl.  ii.  p.  434  nnd  iSS. 

'  That  Is  a  tjihlftt  in  tho  British  Husoom  dated  in  tho  logo  at  Snrnb. — ^w- 

MOa'i  Ane.  Mon,  loL  ii.  p.  iS2. 
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when  the  throne  of  Babylon  was  otherwise  occupied^  that  is 
to  say  when  it  was  held  apparently  in  undisturbed  possession  by 
Mesessimordac  of  the  Babylonian  Canon.  This  latter  arrange- 
ment therefore  is  quite  inadmissible.  And  thus  we  arrive  at 
the  remarkable  inference  th^t  while  the  second  campaign  of 
Sennacherib  took  place  as  early  as  the  year  b.c.  700^  accord- 
ing to  our  reckoning,  his  sixth  campaign  did  not  take  place 
till  the  year  B.C.  686,  leaving  an  interval  between  them  of 
thirteen  years ;  and  also  that  during  ten  years  of  this  interval 
Sennacherib's  power  was  apparently  in  abeyance,  and  his 
reign  without  annals.  The  important  question  for  considera- 
tion therefore  is,  did  his  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  campaigns 
occupy  the  first  three  years  of  this  interval,  following  soon 
after  the  second  campaign,  as  assimied  by  the  three  Assyrian 
authorities,  or  did  they  occupy  the  last  three  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  sixth  campaign,  as  we  now  propose  to 
prove  P  In  other  words,  did  the  third  campaign  against 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egjrpt,  take  place  about  the  year  b.c. 
700,  or  as  we  determine,  after  an  apparent  interregnum  of 
ten  years,  in  b.c.  689  P  The  collateral  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  latter  of  these  two  dates  is  so  clear  and  distinct  that  it 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  set  it  aside. 

I.  Polyhistor,  who  places  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  the  year  b.c.  604,  counts  88  years  upwards  from  that  date 
to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  showing  that 
he  placed  the  beginning  of  that  reign  in  b.c.  692/  and  the 
third  year,  therefore,  in  b.c.  689.  The  computation  we  be- 
lieve to  be  erroneous,  but  the  date  of  the  reign  of  Senna- 
cherib is  nevertheless  distinct. 

II.  Demetrius,  whose  reckoning  we  shall  show  agrees  in 
all  respects  with  the  Canon,  writing  about  fifty  years  after 
Berosus,  and  who  had  no  doubt  seen  that  author's  work, 
places  the  invasion  of  Judaea  by  Sennacherib  457  years  before 
the  reign  of  the  fourth  Ptolemy,  that  is,  in  b.c  689-8. 

III.  The  year  b.c.  689  was  a  sabbatical  year  with  the 

*  Sir  Corncwall  Lewis  writes,  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  430,  "  Assuming 
the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  to  be  fixed  at  b.c.  538,  the  chronology  of 
Boroeus  would  place  the  accession  of  Sennacherib  at  b.c.  693." 
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Jews,  counted  in  regular  series  from  three  sabbatical  years, 
the  dates  of  which  are  fixed  by  Josephus ; '  and  in  llio  year 
in  which  Sennacherib  invaded  Judnea  we  read  these  words  of 
encouragement  spoken  to  the  Jewish  king  and  peoplo— "This 
shall  be  a  sign  unto  you,"  (that  Sennacherib  shall  not  besiege 
Jerusalem)  "'  ye  shall  eat  this  year  that  which  groweth  of 
itaelf "  (that  is,  in  the  open  field) ;  the  very  words  made  use 
of  with  reference  to  the  sabbatical  year  at  the  time  of  its 
institatioD.  So  that  the  invasion  of  Judsea  would  appear  to 
have  token  place  in  a  fiabbaticol  year,  which  b.c.  689  was. 
The  yejir  b.c.  700,  however,  falls  in  the  tnidst  of  a  week  of 
years,  and  was  not  sabbatical.^ 

Lastly,  the  testimony  of  the  inscriptions,  in  conjunction 
with  the  TjTian  annals  of  Menander,  preserved  by  Josephus, 
IB  decisive  on  the  question.  For,  the  first  event  recorded  in 
the  tbird  campaign  of  Sennacherib  is  the  deposition  of  Lu- 
liah  king  of  Sidon,  and  the  setting  up  of  Tubaul  in  his  stead  ; 
and  in  an  inscription  copied  by  Mr.  Luyanl,  and  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Hincks,  LuHah  is  said  to  have  fled  from  Tyre  to 
Cypms.  All  are  agreed,  therefore,  in  recognizing  in  this 
king  the  Hulaius  king  of  Tyro  spoken  of  by  Menander ; 
and  Menander  certifies  that  he  reigned  thirty-six  years,* 
Now,  according  to  the  reckoning  which  places  Sennache- 
rib's third  campaign  in  b.c.  700,  there  is  found  to  be  no 
Tsconcy  on  the  tlirone  of  Tyre  for  u  continuous  reign  of 
tiiirty-six  years  about  the  time  of  Sennacherib  j  while  uc- 
wrding  to  our  reckoning,  the  thirty-six  years  reign  of  this 
great  king  of  Tyre  are  accounted  for  with  exactness.  For, 
if  we  reckon  thirty-six  years  upwards  from  the  year  B  c. 
700,  we  come  to  the  year  736  for  the  first  year  of  Ilula3us, 
when  we  have  the  evidence  of  Assyrian  inscriptions*  to  prove 
that  Hiram,  not  IluLcus,  was  on  the  throne  of  Tyro,  and  that 
after  Hiram  reigned  Mit-enna,  who  was  still  on  the  throne 

'  S«<  thu  irrller'*  IreatiM  om  Htbrow  clironologjf  in  Tiirt  iv.  toI.  ii.  of  Iho 

lUuactioni  of  (he  Chronologicnl  Iiislilule. 
,       '  Sir  U,  Riwliiuuii,  who  aOmiH  Ihe  Itin'e  of  thi»  atgttincnt,  usumta  ihit  tlicra 
I    in*  »  KMnd  intUBion  Iij  Sommein'rib  in  Iha  year  n.c.  689,  in  IIib  last  year  of 


■  JoMpbni,  Ant.  DC.  dr.  2. 

BS]. 


*  Alhcnvum,  August  21,  1SG3. 
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about  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tig)atli|)il£aer,  bx4 
730,  according  to  the  Canon.  So  that  the  Tyrian  snnals 
cannot  under  this  arrangement  be  reconciled  with  the  A^ 
Syrian  in  Fieri  ptiona.  On  this  ground  sc<M)rdingiy  the  bisto< 
rical  cliarocter  of  Menander's  invaluable  record  has  been, 
rashly  a*  wo  think,  called  in  question  both  by  Sir  Henry, 
and  Professor  Rawlinson.'  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  coont 
thirty-aix  years  upwards  from  n.c,  689,  we  come  to  the  year 
B.C.  72-5,  in  which  year  Mit-enna  may  have  ceaaed  to  reign;  and 
on  turning  to  th(i  Canon  of  Ptolemy  we  find  that  a  king 
bearing  this  sumo  title,  IluLmis,  began  to  reign  at  Babylon  in 
thu  year  u.c.  726-5.  The  coincidence  of  date  and  name  is  so 
exact,  that  we  cannot  but  infer  that  Ilubeus  of  Tyre,  and 
IlulrouH  of  Dabylon  were  one  and  the  same  long.'  But  if  so, 
it  IB  clour  that  as  llulmus  came  to  the  throne  in  b.c.  726-d,  and 
raigiied  tliirty-itix  full  years,  ho  did  not  cease  to  reign  till  the 
year  n.c.  08!),  which  must  therefore  have  been  the  year  of 
Bonnoeherib'M  third  campaign. 

Thin  idontifiuBtion  of  the  Babylonian  Ilukcus  with  the  king 
of  Tyro,  o[M*nB  an  iutereatlng  subject  of  inquiry  concerning 
tha  political  and  commercial  relations  between  Tyre  and 
liabylon,  and  the  dependence  of  the  one  city  upon  the  other 
for  it*  proijjcrily,  about  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing t  a  tubjoot  worthy  of  a  few  worda  of  digreasion. 

The  I'homicianB,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,'  came  originally 
from  the  Erythnoan  sea,  or  Persian  Qulph ;  and  we  leam 
from  Jtutio  that  they  first  established  themselves  upon  the 
AHjrrian  lake,*  that  is,  a  lake  in  connexion  with  the  river 
Kuphrfttoi,  west  of  Babylon, — a  position  convenient  for  con- 
ducting tho  carrying  trade  from  the  GKdph  through  Baby- 
lonia,—  and  from  thence,  in  course  of  time,  they  made  their 
way  to  tho  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  first  establishing 
thctnMilvM  at  8idon,  and  after  many  years  building  the  city 
(if  Tyre,  Arodua,  Tripolis,  Dora,  and  Joppa,  we  know  were 
aIki  numbered  amongst  the  Phcenician  cities.    Strabo  informs 

I  Unwliiwun'*  Ilerodolni,  tdI.  i.,  {i.  171. 

'  t'nrfrwur  ItawlliMnn  A«mm  the  idmtit;  of  the  two  kingt,  bot  no  nuon  for 
tkkOfnMUlArm.    Ano.  Hoq-toI.  u.,p.  131. 
»  UmH.  1.1.  '  '«»*'«.  "^  8. 
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US  that  in  his  dovs  there  were  talands  in  the  Persian  Qolph 
hearing  the  names  of  Tylos  or  Tyrua,  Anidus,  and  Doracta,' 
which  latter  name  Mr.  Kenrick  identifiea  with  Dora;* 
and  in  the  royage  of  Nearchus  up  the  Qulph  wo  read  of 
Sidodonp,  and  Tarsia/  on  the  coast  of  Carmania ;  all  which 
sufficiently  indicates  close  commercial  intercourse  between 
Tyre  and  the  Gulph.  "  From  the  Persian  Gulph,"  observes 
Heeren,  "  they  extended  their  commerce  to  the  western 
peninsula  of  India,  and  the  island  of  Ceylon."  ' 

Taraia  we  assume  to  be  the  Tarshish  so  frequently  spoken 
of  in  Scripture,  and  Tyre  ia  called  by  Isaiah  "daughter  of 
Tarshish;"^  as,  in  fact,  bom  of  the  commerce  between  the 
Persian  Gidph  and  the  Western  world.  The  coaat  of  Car- 
mania,  or  Tarsbiah,  in  the  days  of  the  opening  of  this  com- 
merce, when  distant  voyages  by  sea  were  unknown,  wae 
probably  the  point  on  the  Gulph  to  which  the  trade  by 
caravan  from  the  far  East — from  "  the  ends  of  the  earth  "" — 
was  directed,  and  from  thence  distributed  up  the  Tigris  and 
Eaphratee  to  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  We  leani  from 
Al-Edrisai,  that  in  the  ninth  century  of  our  era  the  town  of 
Siraff,  close  to  the  site  of  Taraia,^  was  a  centre  of  Oriental 
commerce  which  extended  perhaps  as  far  as  China;**  and 
even  as  late  as  the  sixtcculb  century,  when  the  Eastern  trade 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  voyagea  aa  fur  as  the  East  Indies,  the  island  of 
Ormvui  on  the  same  coast,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulph,  which  superseded  Siraff,  was  one  of  the  principal 
stations  of  their  trade.  Thus  the  wealth  of  India  and  the 
distant  East  waa  transported  in  "ships  of  Tarshiah  "  by  way  of 


'  Sirabo,  iri.  3.  '  Kelirick's  Phimucin,  p.  iS. 

•  Vinonjif  •  Voyage  of  Newchiu,  p.  368-362. 

'  ttHPTcn's  Maaail  of  AncioBt  Hutorj.     Eng.  Trans,  p.  27. 

*  Iniah  xxiii.  10.  •  psHlm  liiii. 

'  Whco  Jnokh  flcil  tfl  Tmahiih,  it  waa  lo  Ihe  Peraiuo  Gulph  that  he  Bod,  not 
kto  Taittanu  iu  Spain,  at  many  suppose.     Uu  took  ship  pmhably  at  Opii,  od  Che 

■  Vi([ru,  •  plaM  n  cdlcd  by  tbo  Gitaki,  hut  which  muj  hatv  hut  the  nine  deii- 

■  -Umd  m  Joppn,  both  beinjf  prohably  named  by  tradiirs  from  Ihc  Oolph.    It  is  a 

mtflu  fact,  as  connocttd  with  Jonah,  that  some  uf  thu  houtn  at  SiraS  ore  eaid 
.n  ban  been  built  vith  the  bones  of  whales,  ibowiag  Ibe  abuodancc  of  that  fish 
Win  Uu  IVniaii  Golph. 

'  VInceof  I  Voynge  of  Nearchn!,  p.  366, 
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the  Euphrates  thnmgk  Babylonia  towardB  Tyro  while  much  of 
the  wealth  of  Arabia,  whieh  was  also  pouzed  into  l>pe,  we  learn 
from  AristoboluB  was  carried  by  the  merohaata  of  Gherra,. 
on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Ghd|^,  on  rafts  up  the  Euphrates 
to  Thapsaous.^  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below 
ThapsaouSy  aooording  to  Niebuhr,  there  was  a  oanal  of  five 
hundred  miles  in  length  direot  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Persian  Ghilph,  which  being  a  great  work  to  keep  in  repair^ 
afEbrds  a  strong  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  traffic  to  and 
from  the  Ghilph.' 

This  traffic  of  the  Tyrians  with  Tarshish,  and  the  isLanda 
of  the  Persian  Ghilph,  was  in  active  operation  nearly  one 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  even  in  the  days  of 
Solomon  king  of  Israel  and  Judah,  concerning  whose  wide 
dominion  we  read,  that  it  should  reach  ''from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  the  river  (Euphrates)  imto  the  ends  of  the  earth ;''  and 
to  whom  it  is  declared,  "  the  kings  of  Tarshiah  and  of  the 
isles  shall  bring  presents ;  the  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall 
oSht  gift»/'^  Solomon  we  know  had  a  fleet  upon  the 
Arabian  Ghilph,  manned  by  the  sailors  of  Hiram  king  of 
Tyre,^  by  which  immense  produce  of  gold  was  annually  im- 
ported from  Ophir,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  But  in  addition 
to  this  fleet  wo  read  that  be  had  also  another  fleet,^  expressly 
called  "a  navy  of  Tarshish,"  an  expression  understood  by 
the  writer  of  the  book  of  Chronicles®  as  a  navy  trading  to 
Tarshish,  which  together  with  the  "  navy  of  Hiram,"  (who 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  fleet  on  the  Arabian  Qulph,) 
made  once  in  three  years  a  distant  expedition,  bringing  back 
a  freight  of  gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks ;  a  sufficient 
indication  that  this  expedition  was  directed  towards  the  East, 
and  not  in  the  direction  of  the  Mediterranean.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  this  "  na\'y  of  Tarshish  "  sailed  from  the  Arabian 
Gulph,  and  that,  coasting  the  south  of  Arabia,  it  reached 
some  distant  point  in  the  direction  of  India.  But  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  such  skilful  navigators  as  the  Tyrians,  who 

*  8traho,  xri.  3.  *  Vincent's  Voyage  of  K^earchus,  p.  514. 
»  Psalm  hxii.               *  1  Kings  ix.  26,  27.  *  Ibid.  x.  22. 

•  2  Chron.  ii.  21. 
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most  have  boen  well  ocqtiamted  witb  the  direct  route  towards 
the  East  by  the  Euphrates,  and  whoso  ally  nnd  associate, 
Solomon,  was  in  possession  of  all  tho  country  lying  between 
lyro  and  the  Eaphrates,'  and  who  moreover  Lad  built  Tad- 
mor,  or  Palmyra,  within  three  days'  journey  of  the  Euphrates, 
with  the  esprejw  object  of  encouraging  the  commerce  with 
Tipsah,  or  ThapsaeiiB,  a  port  on  that  river  within  his  own 
dominions — it  is  hard,  wo  say,  to  believe  that  two  such  skilful 
traders,  in  the  days  when  nangation  was  chiefly  conducted 
by  the  tedious  operation  of  rowing,  could  have  so  far  erred,  as 
to  have  chosen  a  route  towards  the  East  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  greater  in  length  than  that  by  the  river  Euphrates. 
The  very  expression  "navy  of  Tarahish,"  in  conjunction  "with 
the  navy  of  Hiram,"  seems  intended  to  distinguish  this  fleet 
from  that  which  was  built  at  Ezion-geber.  which  was  merely 
nMnned  with  Tyrian  sailors,  but  not  accompanied  by  the  fleet 
of  Hiram. 

About  four  hundred  years  later  than  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
i.e.  about  the  year  b.c.  560,  we  have  an  account  in  the  book 
of  Ezekiel,  writteji  in  the  roign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  the 
very  same  traffic  of  the  Tyriana  with  the  Persian  Qulph.  At 
tbid  time  Tartessua,  or  Tarshlah,  in  Spain  had  been  founded 
by  the  Tyrians,  and  silver,  iron,  tin,  nnd  lead  wcro  imported 
from  that  colony.  But  after  describing  the  traffic  of  the 
western  world  with  Tyre,  Ezekiel  goes  on  to  describe  that 
with  the  East,  naming  in  aucceaeion  Damascus,  Haran,  Canneh, 
Shoba,  Asshur,  at  that  time  comprehending  all  Mesopotamia, 
Chilmad,  or  Carmania,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  Dedan, 
and  Raamah,  both  placed  by  Bochart  in  the  Gulph  of  Persia,' 
while  the  army  of  Tyre  appears  to  have  been  composed  partly 
of  recruits  from  Persia.  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  t?onquered 
TjTe  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years,  and  who  had  built  Tere- 
don,'  near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  with  the  view  of 
keeping  open  the  commerce  of  the  gulph  with  Babylon,  had 
possessed  himself  of  the  command  of  the  whole  traffic  from 


'  I  King*  W.  ai-M. 

*  Net)  VincEitt's  DiasertatioD  oi 

*  Etueb.  Anch.  p.  28. 
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ihenoe  to  Tjte,  to  the  great  eaunolimeiit  of  Babylon.  After 
the  oonqneat  of  Tjrre  by  Nebnohadnewar,  we  still  find  Baal 
reigning  orer  that  Gity>  who,  we  moat  presiuney  had  been 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  king  of  Babylon ;  and  abont  forty 
jaars  later  we  find  from  Menander  that  two  kings  in  sacoes- 
Am,  Til.,  Merabal  and  Hiram,  were  called  for  from  Babylon, 
where  probably  they  resided  as  hostages,  to  oome  and  take 
possession  of  the  throne  of  l>fre.  The  connexion  between  the 
two  cities  at  that  time  was  that  of  subordination  on  the  part 
of  T^re. 

Again,  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Nebu- 
ohadnessar^s  inyasion,  that  ii,  about  b.c.  830,  Alexander  con- 
osiTed  the  idea  of  diyerting  this  great  Eastern  trade  into  new 
ehannek.  He  subdued  Tjrre  after  an  obstinato  resistance, 
and  on  his  return  to  Babylon  finom  the  East  sought  to  make 
that  city  the  capital  of  his  empire.  The  Euphrates  was  still 
navigable  for  ships  of  considerable  size,  and  we  find  at  this 
period  the  same  connexion  of  the  fleets  of  Tyre  with  the 
Euphrates  as  in  former  days.  We  learn  finom  Arrian,^  that 
according  to  the  ancient  and  common  practice,  which  must 
have  been  adopted  by  Hiram  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  and  by 
HuIsbus  in  the  days  of  Sennacherib,  Alexander  transported  no 
less  than  forty-seven  ships  in  pieces,  on  the  backs  of  camels, 
firom  Tyre  to  Thapsacus,  where  they  were  launched  on  the 
Euphrates  and  carried  down  to  Babylon,  some  being  of  the 
size  of  five  bank  of  oars.  Alexander  had  constructed  at 
Babylon  a  harbour  capable  of  holding  one  thousand  ships,  his 
object  being  to  conquer  Arabia,  colonise  the  islands  in  the 
Persian  Gulph,  and  monopolise  the  trade  of  the  East ;  and  in 
tlie  feverish  contemplation  of  this  expedition  he  was  suddenly 
overtaken  by  death. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  traced  a  close  commercial  connexion 
between  Tyre  and  Babylon,  extending  over  a  period  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  during  which  the  whole  trade  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  world  was  carried 
through  those  two  cities ;  and  during  part  of  which  time  Tyre 
was  in  direct  subjection  to  Babylon,  receiving  from  thence 

^  Arrian,  tu.  19. 
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her  kings.  We  now  return  back  to  tho  particular  reign  of 
IIulEeus,  in  who6e  time  it  is  quite  clear  that,  so  far  from  sub- 
mitting to  dictation  from  Babylon,  the  kingdom  of  Tyre  waa 
in  a  position  of  sucb  power  and  importance,  for  a  timo  at 
least,  as  to  have  imposed  princes,  even  upon  that  great  city. 
In  the  reign  of  IIuIddus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Hezekioh, 
king  of  Judah,  the  prosperity  of  Tyre  Lad  reached  the  height 
of  its  grandeur.  laaiah,  foretelling  tliedestruction  of  the  "joy- 
ous city,"  speaks  of  her  merchants  at  that  time  as  "  princes," 
"  hor  traffickers"  as  "  the  honourable  of  the  earth."  These  ex- 
pressions imply  great  grandeur  and  riches  on  the  part  of  her 
citizens.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  prophet  uses  an  expression 
concerning  Tyro  which  implies  extended  dominion  and  imperial 
power,  reaching  over  territories  far  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  little  state.  Tyre  is  designated  tho  "  crowning  city,"  or, 
OS  otherwise  translated,  the  dispenser  of  crowns — the  setter 
up  of  kings ; '  and  the  direction  in  which  her  dominion  had 
extended  is  pretty  clearly  indicated  to  have  been  towards 
Chaldea.  From  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions  we  learn  that  there 
was  on  the  Euphrates  a  strongly  fortified  city  bearing  tho 
name  Tsur,  or  Tyre.^  In  the  same  chapter  of  Isaiah  which 
proclaims  the  greatness  and  approaching  downfall  of  Tyre, 
the  prophet  points  out  Chaldea  as  the  stronghold  of  her 
greatness.  For,  suddenly  breaking  off  from  his  denunciations 
against  Tyre,  he  exclaims — "  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans 
This  people  was  not  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them 
which  dwell  in  the  wilderness.  They  sot  up  the  towers  thereof 
and  the  palaces  thereof.  He  (the  Assyrian)  brought  it  to 
ruin.  Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarshish,  (that  is,  ye  ships  which 
trade  with  the  Persian  Oulph)  fur  your  strength  (that  is 
Ohaldoa)  is  laid  waste."  ^ 

This  passage  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  occupation  of 
the  Euphrates  at  this  time  by  the  fleets  of  Tyre.     But  the 


timt  Tsbutl  (c|u.  Tabaal)  viob  a  Tjnaa  pnace. 
<  Swi  Bawlmsoa'a  map,  Anc.  Moo.  vol.  i. ;  and  Jounial  of  Sac,  Lit.,  i 
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pfeaenoe  of  the  Tjiixa  fleet  is  sdll  more  direoUy  confirmed 
by  the  iestmiony  of  Anyrian  inaoripfioDSy  the  authority  of 
which  18  deGinve  upon  tiiis  point.  In  the  annals  of  Senna- 
cheriby  recorded  on  Taylor's  cylinder,  we  read,  that  this  king, 
who  had  conquered  Tyre  in  his  third  campaign,  when  in  pur- 
suit of  his  enemies,  the  Chaldeans,  about  three  years  later, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  province  of  Elam,  c(mducted  his 
army  over  ''the  great ^ea  of  the  rising  sun,'* — ^the  Gulph  of 
Persia — ^in  ''  l^rian  ships,*'  that  is  to  say,  in  those  very  ships 
•of  Tazshish  spoken  of  by  Isaiah,  so  well  accustomed  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Gulph,  and  so  lately  in  the  service  of  the 
king  of  l^rre:  now,  however,  bewailing  the  loss  of  their 
stronghold  in  Ohaldea,  destroyed  by  Sennacherib.  And  much 
cause  had  the  Tyrians  for  lamentation.  For  Sennacherib,  we 
are  told,  had  built  Tarsus  on  the  coast  of  GiUcia,  and  called  it 
Thands  or  Tarshish,^  borrowing  the  name  from  Tarshish  in 
the  Ghilph,  forming  the  dty  after  the  fashion  of  Babylon; 
and  his  views  were  now  directed  no  doubt  towards  diverting 
the  trade  from  its  original  route  from  the  Ghdph,  through 
Babylon  and  Tyre,  and  directing  it  up  the  Tigris,  through 
Nineveh,  favouring  the  new  port  of  his  own  construction  on 
the  river  Cydnus. 

Up  to  this  time  the  whole  commerce  of  the  world,  east  and 
west,  had  centered  in  the  markets  of  Tyre  and  Chaldea,  and 
the  ships  in  which  this  trade  was  carried  on  were  denominated 
"  ships  of  Tarshish."  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  position 
of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  with  its  capital  Damascus,  standing 
between  Tyre  and  the  Euphrates — to  which  city  no  doubt  large 
tribute  was  paid  for  safe  conduct — ^we  cannot  but  conclude  that 
this  vast  trade  by  caravan  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  thence 
to  Babylon  and  the  Persian  Gulph,  was  as  much  under  the 
control  of  the  merchant  princes  of  Tyre,  as  the  overland 
route  through  Egypt,  in  connexion  with  the  same  Eastern 
trade,  is  now  under  the  direction  of  enterprising  British 
merchants.  Considering,  therefore,  that  we  find  a  fortified 
port  established  on  the  Euphrates,  bearing  the  name  of  Tyre 

^  Et  Tanam  nrbem,  ipse  ad  similitudinem  BabyloniB  condidit,  quam  appcUavit 
Thaniii. — Enaeb.  Auch.  p.  21. 
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— ^that  in  the  reign  of  Hulreus  a  powerful  Tyrian  fleet  occu- 
pied that  river — that  the  pre-eminence  of  Tyre  was  such  in 
the  days  of  Ilulceus  aa  to  entitle  that  city  to  the  designation 
"  crowning"  or  imperial  city— and  that  during  five  years  of 
the  reign  of  Ilulatus  at  Tyre,  a  king  bearing  the  aame 
title,  Buheus,  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  on  the 
line  of  commerce  which  formed  the  source  of  his  own  great 
riches — it  is  not  unreasonable  to  aasume  that  the  Tyrian 
dominioQ  had  extended  during  that  short  period  even  to 
Babylon  itself.  But  if  Ilulmus  of  Tyre,  and  Huheus  of 
Babylon  ate  one,  then  are  the  years  of  this  king  distinctly 
fixed,  as  before  obaervod,  aa  commencing  in  n.c.  726-5,  and 
terminating  in  n-c.  089.  Moreover,  whether  the  identity  of 
the  kings  l>e  admitted  or  not,  the  clironological  argument  is 
almost  equullv  conclusive.  For,  as  we  have  ween,  the  acces- 
sion of  Ilulajus  to  the  throne  of  Tyre  must  have  takeu  place 
within  two  or  three  years  at  most  of  the  year  b.c.  726,  and  his 
fall  therefore  within  two  or  three  years  at  most  of  n.c.  689 ; 
and  when  other  concurrent  testimony  leads  us  expressly  to 
this  latter  date  as  the  time  of  his  fall,  the  just  inference  is, 
that  the  year  b.c,  689  was  the  actual  last  year  of  hia  reign,  and 
therefore  also  the  date  of  the  third  campaign  of  Sennacherib. 

Ttetuming  now  from  this  digression,  wo  find  that  we  have 
approached  far  towards  the  completion  of  our  inquiry.  For, 
having  already  ascertained  the  dates  of  the  three  kings, 
Tiglathpileser,  Sargon,  and  SenDacherib,  and  having  fixed 
with  precision  the  date  of  one  leading  event  in  the  latter 
reign,  in  connexion  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  it  now  only 
remains  to  select  some  proniiuent  event  of  a  similar  oature 
from  the  reigns  of  each  of  the  other  two  kings,  together 
with  their  dates,  in  order  to  compare  the  chronology  of  the 
Assyrian  Canon  with  the  reckoning  of  Demetrius,  and  of 
ITssher.     This  we  shall  be  able  to  do  in  a  very  few  words. 

Monsieur  Oppert  has  arranged  and  interpreted  the  muti- 
lated annals  of  the  reign  of  Sargon.  from  the  Khorsabad 
inscriptions  now  in  the  lyouvre,  from  which  we  learn  that 
Sargon  in  the  course  of  the  second  year  after  his  accession, 
that  is,  in  the  course  of  the  year  b.c.  716-15,  captured  the 
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oity  of  Samaria,  canying  away  fimn  theiioe  27,280  captives. 
M,Oppesrt  plaoes  the  date  of  this  erent  in  the  year  B.a  720, 
belbre  the  aoeesnon  of  SargoA  to  the  throne,  with  a  Tiew,  no 
doubt,  to  the  oommon  reckoning  of  the  date  of  the  oaptnre 
of  Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Hoehea.  But  if,  as  M.  Oppert 
himaelf  haa  obsenred,  Sargon's  twelfth  year  oommenced  in 
the  ardhonahip  of  Mannu-itti-aaBhur-liha,  that  ia  in  the  year 
B.a  706,  his  seoond  year  must  have  oommenced  in  the  year 
B.a  716,  and  have  ended  in  b.c.  716,  about  which  time,  there- 
fore, Samaria  was  overthrown. 

Again,  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  has  been  at  much  pains  to 
arrange  thd  disjointed  annals  of  Tiglathpileser,  and  writes : — 
**1  can  distinguish,  I  think,  from  the  inscriptions  at  least 
three  several  campaigns  in  Southern  Syria ;  the  first  extending 
probably  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  year  of  the  king*' 
(that  is,  from  B.a  739  to  735  in  our  table)  ''and  during 
whidu  tribute  was  received  from  Menahem  <^  Samaria,  and 
Besin  of  Damascus'' — ^when  also  Hiram  was  reigning  on  the 
tiirane  of  l^rre — "the  second  some  years  later,  perhaps  about 
B.a  738  (731  in  our  table)  when  the  cities  of  Samaria  were 
plundered^  and  the  inhabitants  were  carried  away  into  cap- 
tivity ;  and  the  third,  which  may  have  been  a  mere  continua- 
tion of  the  second,  and  which  must  have  occupied  a  large 
portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  king's  reign."  ^  Thus — 
Tiglathpileser  took  tribute  of  Menahem,  say  in  his 

fifth  year b.c.  738 

Sargon  captured  Samaria  in  716,  or 715 

Sennacherib  came  up  against  Judaea  in    ...     .  689 

Such  is  the  reckoning  of  the  Assyrian  Canon.    Let  us 
compare  these  dates  with  the  reckoning  of  Demetrius. 

According  to  the  record  of  Demetrius — 
Menahem  reigned  over  Samaria  from  b.c.  746  to     .     .     737 
Samaria  was  deprived  of  its  native  king  for  nine  years  in    715 
Sennacherib  came  up  against  Judaea  in 689 

And  now  let  us  compare  the  reckoning  of  the  Assyrian 
Canon  with  the  chronology  of  XJssher. 

1  Athenaemn,  Anguft  22, 18Sd. 


The  Hebrew  Chronology  of  Demetrvm  and  Ussher  compared  with  the 
Assyrian  Canon,  and  with  reference  to  the  Sabbatical  years  of  the 
Jews. 
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According  to  TJssher — 

Meaabem  ceased  to  reign  in fi.c.  761 

Samaria  was  taken  by  Sbalnuineiier 721 

Seimaclierib  invaded  Judiua  in  the  fourteenth  of 

Hezekiah .713 

Thus,  it  appeiira,  that  the  reckoning  of  Bemetriua  is  in 
perfect  unison  with  the  Canon,  throughout  the  fiily  years 
which  we  have  been  examining,  and  that  the  capture  of 
Samaria  by  Sargoa  was  concurrent  with  the  fall  of  Pekah, 
king  of  Israel,  after  whose  reign  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was 
deprived  of  its  native  ruler  for  nine  years,  and  not  with  the 
iall  of  liosbca ;  while  the  chronology  of  Usshcr  differs  &oni 
the  Canon  to  the  extent  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years 
in  excess.  JBut  how,  it  will  be  asked,  have  the  three  Assyrian 
Bcholars  treated  these  manifest  difficulties? 

M.  Oppert  and  Dr.  Hincks,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
Ueaher  and  Clinton  must  bo  right  in  fixing  the  date  of  the 
capture  of  Samaria  by  Shabnanezcr  in  the  year  B.C.  721, 
begin  first  by  torturing  the  capture  of  Samaria  by  Sargun, 
into  the  capture  of  that  city  by  Shalmanezcr,  and  take  this 
year  as  the  fundamental  date  of  their  reckoning.'  If  this  were 
the  true  key  to  the  adjustment  of  Assyrian  and  Hebrew  history, 
during  the  three  reigns  under  discussion,  we  might  expect, 
of  course,  to  find  the  several  events  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
the  two  countries  ranging  themselves  together  without  diffi- 
culty or  collision.  It  is  an  evidence,  therefore,  that  they  have 
proceeded  upon  a  false  assumption,  when  we  find  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  date  leads  them  into  insuperable  difficulties.  Thus, 
if  Samaria  was  conquered  in  7^1,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezeldah, 
the  last  year  of  Menahem  of  Samaria,  which  was  concurrent 
with  the  forty-ninth  of  Uzziah,  must  have  fallen  in  b.c.  761. 
But  the  year  B.c.  761  stands  nineteen  years  before  the  acecs- 
eioQ  of  Tiglathpileser,  who  in  his  fourth  or  fifth  year  took 
tribute  of  Meoahem.  Now  Dr.  Hincks,  who  is  followed  by 
M.  Oppert,  boldly  meets  this  difficulty  by  proclaiming  the 
incompetency  of   the  transcribers  of   the  Assyrian  Canon. 

1  Shalnuinrxvr  wu  oontemporarj  with  So,  ur  Sabnm,  king  ot  Egypt,  who,  nc- 
Mfdinir  to  Uwutlio,  wu  not  on  ihe  thiune  m  cirl;  at  n.c.  721.  Vr.  llincki  and 
Jhnt  BnwIiiiHn  ucotdui;!;  sltci  the  record  of  Huetlio  to  init  their  purpose. 
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In  a  recent  treatifie  on  the  Egyptian  dynasties  of  ManethOi 
bearing  date,  1863|  a  copy  of  which  has  been  presented  to 
the  Society^  Dr.  Hincks  writes: — *'Ab  respects  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinson's  Oanon,  this  is  not  a  cotemporary  docoment,  but 
a  compilation  made  by  an  unknown  person  in  the  reign  of 
AsshnrbanipaL  Its  inconsistency  with  my  restoration  of 
Manetho,  supported  as  this  is  by  astronomical  observations^ 
proves  that  the  compiler  was  a  blunderer."^  He  charges  the 
compiler  therefore  with  omitting  the  names  of  thirty  archons. 
This  is  indeed  a  ready  mode  of  getting  ridof  adverse  testimony , 
but  is  supported  by  no  substantial  argument.  On  the  contrary, 
Sir  BL  Bawlinson  has  frequently  declared  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  any  such  idea.  When  also  we  con- 
sider that  it  must  have  been  not  one  blunderer  only,  but  four 
independent  and  incompetent  scribes — one  of  them  living  in 
the  reign  of  Sennacherib — ^who  have  combined  to  omit  the 
exact  number  of  archons  required  by  Dr.  Hinck's  reckoning, 
the  idea  is  simply  incredible.  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  sees  the 
absolute  necessity  of  bringing  down  the  reign  of  Menahem 
so  as  to  range  with  the  early  years  of  Tiglathpileser,  and  thus 
avoids  the  false  position  of  his  two  Assyrian  coadjutors. 
Under  the  influence,  however,  of  what  we  consider  to  be  a  false 
Egyptian  reckoning,  he  fears  to  make  the  necessary  alteration 
of  the  same  number  of  years  in  the  following  reigns,  and 
making  therefore  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of  the  reigns  of 
Jotham,  Pekah,  Ahaz,  and  Hoshea,  which  he  candidly  con- 
fesses, "is  open  to  many  serious  objections,"  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  Sennacherib  must  have  invaded  Judaoa  both 
in  the  fourteenth  and  twenty-seventh  years  of  Ilezekiah."^ 

But  to  pursue  Dr.  Hincks  through  the  difficulties — over- 
whelming indeed  to  any  ordinary  controvertist — in  which  he 
is  involved  by  his  assumption,  that  Sargon's  capture  of 
Samaria  was  that  which  followed  immediately  after  the  siege 
by  Shalmenezer.  Scripture  informs  us  that  eight  years  after 
the  fall  of  Samaria  (in  721,  as  he  supposes),  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Hezekiah,  B.C.  713,  Sennacherib  came  up  against 

'  Egnrptian  Dyiuusties  of  Manetho,  Part  i.,  p.  9. 
*  AUiensum,  August  22, 1868. 
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Judcea.  But  thi^  date  is  Ibund  to  be  ten  or  eleven  ycara 
before  the  acce^ion  of  Sennacherib  to  tlic  throne,  according 
to  the  Canon.  The  same  ready  mode  of  avoiding  the  diffi- 
culty is,  therefore,  again  adopted,  as  in  the  caee  of  the  four 
Assyriiin  scribes.  The  Jewish  scribe — who  was,  probably,  no 
less  a  person  than  Ezra  himself — is  at  once  declared  to  be  in 
error,  and  the  suggestion  is,  that  in  tlirec  places  in  Scripture 
where  we  read  "  fourteenth  year  of  Ilezekiah,"  we  should 
amend  the  reading  to  "  twenty-seventh  of  Hezekiah." 

"With  unfeigned  respect  for  the  learning  and  ability  of 
Dr.  Hi  neks,  who  has  performed  such  invaluable  services  in 
deciphering  and  laj-ing  before  the  public  the  very  materials 
upon  which  in  great  measure  wc  are  enabled  to  found  our 
argument,  few,  we  presume,  ^411  be  disposed  to  follow  him  in 
Buch  a  mode  of  proving  the  consistency  of  the  Assyrian 
Canon  with  the  current  Bible  chronology.  Every  attempt  at 
reconciliation  of  the  Canon  with  Usshor's  dates,  even  in  the 
able  liands  which  have  undertaken  it,  leads  to  nothing  but 
rejection  or  violation  of  authorities,  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
worthy  of  trust;  and  should  it  be  admitted  that  the  dates 
which  we  have  attached  tg  the  Assyrian  Canon  have  been 
correctly  arrived  at,  it  is,  wc  submit,  clear  beyond  question, 
that  the  Hebrew  chronology  of  Ussher  and  his  followers  is 
antedated  to  the  extent  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years. 

Before  we  conclude,  let  us  advert  to  a  great  difficulty  which 
appears  U>  overhang  the  Assyrian  Canon,  whether  viewed  in 
oonnexion  with  the  chronology  of  Ussher  or  Demetrius,  viz., 
that  the  name  of  "  Shalmanezor,  king  of  ^Vssyria,"  who  plays 
BO  prominent  a  part  in  Scripture  in  the  overthrow  of  Samaria, 
ia  not  included  amongst  the  kings  named  in  the  Canon.  The 
necesearj'  inference  seems  to  be.  either  that  he  was  a  subor- 
dinate prince,  not  counted  at  Nineveh  amongst  the  sovereign 
mlere  of  jVssyria,  which  is  apparently  inconsistent  with  what  we 
read  concerning  him  in  Scripture,  or  that  he  was  identical  with 
one  of  the  kings  named  in  the  Canon.  We  cannot  ignore  his 
existence ;  and  if  the  reckoning  of  Demetrius  is  correct,  the 
ten  tribes  were  carried  away  by  this  king  into  captivity  four 
hundred  and  seventy-three  years  and  nine  months  before  the 
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reign  of  Ftokmy  Phikpator,  that  ia  in  the'yeor  B.a  696-5.^ 
Bibt  .if  this  be  so,  then  miut  Shalmaaeaer  have  reigned  over 
*  Aaqrria  in  the  coorBe  of  the  same  twentjr-fimr  yean  which  the 
Anyrian  Oanon  assigns  to  the  reign  of  Sennacherib.    Now 
we  have  already  observed  that  there  is  an  apparent  Uank  in 
the  reign  of  Sennacherib  of  ten  years,  dnring  which  nothing  is 
recorded  concerning  him ;  and  we  have  also  observed  tiiat 
Sargon  mnst  have  taken  his  son  Sennacherib  into  association 
with  him  on  the  throne  befbre  he  had  himself  ceased  to  reign. 
Are  we  then  driven  to  the  condnsion  that  Sargon,  Semia- 
cherib^  and  Shalmanezer  all  reigned  in  Assyria  together  P 
This  would  indeed  be  a  strange  conclusion  to  arrive  at.    No, 
the  probable  inference  is,  that  when  Sargon  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  B.a  702,  thought  fit  to  take  his  son  Sennacherib  into 
the  goremment,  he  himself  assumed  the  ancient  and  well- 
known  title  Shalmaneser.   That  Shalmaneaser  and  Sennacherib 
were  on  the  throne  at  the  same  time,  appears  to  be  placed  be- 
yond question  by  tiie  contemporary  writings  of  Hosea.  Speak- 
ing of  the  impending  destruction  of  Samaria,  which  we  know 
took  place  after  a  three  years'  siege  by  Shalmanezer,  "when  the 
king  of  Israel  shall  be  utterly  cut  off/'  the  prophet  writes — "all 
thy  fortresses  shall  be  spoiled^  as  Shalman  spoiled  Beth-arbel/'^ 
Strange  comments  have  been  made  upon  this  passage ;  but, 
with  Rosenmiiller,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Shalman  here  signifies 
no  other  than  Shalman-ezcr,  by  whom  Samaria  was  beseiged. 
But  if  so,  this  Shalman  was  reigning  in  the  time  of  Senna- 
cherib.    For  in  the  same  chapter  of  Hosea  which  speaks  of 
Shalman,  and  with  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Samaria, 
and  the  calf,  that  is  the  golden  calf,  of  Bethaven  worshipped 
by  the  ten  tribes,  the  prophet  writes — "  it  shall  also  be  carried 
into  Assyria,  for  a  present  to  king  Jareb."     To  no  other  king 
of  Assyria,  living  about  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Samaria,  can 
this  appellation  bo  applied,  except  to  Sennacherib,  or  San-akh- 

*  "  Demetrius  Bays/*  in  his  "work  concerning  the  kings  of  Judea,  "  that  from  the 
time  when  the  ten  ^ihes  were  carried  away  from  Samaria,  to  the  reign  of  the 
fourth  Ptolemy,  was  a  period  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-three  (read  lour  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  yean)  and  nine  months,  and  from  the  carrying  away  from 
Jerusalem  three  hundred  ana  thirty-eight  years  and  three  months/' — Clem.  Alex. 
Heinsii.  Strom,  i.  p.  337. 

s  Hosea  x.  14,  15. 
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Jareb.  So  that,  in  fact,  wo  are  here  told  that  Shalmanozer 
shall  present  the  golden  calf  of  Samaria  as  a  trophy  to  Senna- 
cherib. 

Again,  that  Shalmanezer  and  Bargon  were  one,  is  supported 
bj  the  fact,  that  the  same  acts  which  the  TjtIiui  annals  appro- 
priate to  Shalmanezer  were  actuitUy  performed  by  Sargon. 
There  is  o  statue  of  Sargon  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum, 
brought  from  Idalium  in  the  island  of  Cypnis,  a  city  not  far 
&oni  Citium,  proving  that  Sargon,  who  usually  set  np  his 
image  to  mark  his  conquests,  had  brought  under  subjection 
the  Citians ;  and  these  are  the  very  people  which  are  spoken 
of  in  the  Tyrian  onnals  as  subdued  by  Shalmanezer. 

M.  Oppert,  on  the  assumption  that  Shalmanezer  reigned  in 
B.C.  721,  juBt  before  tho  reign  of  Sargon,  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  the  possible  identity  of  Sargon  and  Shalmanezer,  and 
justly  decides  against  it,  on  the  ground  that  no  king  who  had 
once  borne  the  title  Shalmanezer,  oneof  theancient  and  revered 
titles  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  would  have  afterwards  re* 
corded  the  actions  of  his  first  tift«cn  years  under  the  title 
Sargon,  or  king  de  facia.  But  place  the  reign  of  Shalman- 
ezer, with  Demetrius,  about  the  year  n.c.  (iOG,  and  the  argu- 
ment is  reversed.  For  Sargon,  the  plebeian,  may  well  have 
assumed  the  ancient  title  Shalmanezer,  when  after  fifteen 
years  of  warlike  exploits  he  hod  firmly  seated  himself  on  tho 
Assyrian  throne. 

The  assumption,  then,  is  not  unreasonable,  that  Shalmanezer 
and  Sargon  were  one  and  the  same  king ;  and  this,  if  we  come 
to  consider,  is  exactly  what  may  he  inferred  from  the  words 
of  one  who  was  living  at  Nineveh  in  the  reign  of  Shalmanezer. 

Many  are  disposed  to  treat  the  book  of  Tobit  as  imhistori- 
cal,  owing  to  the  legend  and  superstition  contained  in  it ;  and 
yet  such  men  as  Ussher,  Prideaus,  Sir  I.  Newton,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  have  by  no  means  looked  upon  it  as 
Ttnhistorical.  Now  Tobit,  the  Jewish  captive,  who  had  been 
carried  to  Nineveh  by  Enemessar,  that  is,  Shal-encmcssar, 
long  of  Assyria,  tells  ua  that  he  was  purveyor  to  that  king. 
I?o  one,  therefore,  could  be  better  qualified  to  inform  us  of 
tlie  relationship  of  Sennacherib  to  the  king,  and  his  testi- 
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maaj  goes  direcdj  to  the  point.  For  he  tells  us  that, "  when 
Enemessar  was  dead,  Sennacherib,  his  son,  reigned  in  his 
stead.''  If,  then,  Enemessar  was  father  to  Sennacherib, 
Sargon  and  Enemessar  were  one.  For  Sennacherib,  im- 
questionably,  was  the  son  of  Sargon. 

And  now  we  can  imderstand  the  expression  of  Abydenus, 
who,  when  speaking  of  Sennacherib,  observes  that  he  was  the 
twenty-fifth  king  of  Assyria,  and  yet "  scarcely  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  kings."  Though  nominally  seated  on  the  throne 
as  early  as  the  year  b.c.  702,  two  unimportant  campaigns  form 
the  only  record  of  the  thirteen  first  years  of  his  reign ;  while 
the  burthen  and  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  during  that  time 
seems  to  have  been  sustained  by  the  energy  of  his  father 
Shalmanezer.  Copy  No.  1  of  the  Canon,  as  before  observed, 
does  not  even  recognise  Sennacherib  as  holding  office  till  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  association  with  his  father,  leaving  but 
six  years  for  his  sole  occupation  of  the  throne ;  and  during 
those  few  years  the  greatness  of  the  empire  seems  much  to 
have  suffered.  From  one  who  was  inmate  in  his  father's 
palace,^  we  learn,  that  when,  he  came  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  father  Enemessar,  "  his  estate  was  troubled,"  so 
that  the  writer  "  could  not  go  into  Media ; "  and  from 
Joscphus*  we  learn  that  in  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  that  i.s 
in  the  year  B.C.  088,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown,  the  Medes 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria,  and  set  up  for  themselves 
kingly  government.  Of  these  adverse  events  nothing,  oi 
course,  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  king.  The  campaigns 
against  Tyre,  and  Cyprus,  and  Samaria,  conducted  by  Shal- 
manezer, must  have  taken  place  while  Sennacherib  was 
quietly  taking  his  ease  in  his  palace  at  Nineveh ;  and  even 
when  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  roused  himself  to  take  pail  in 
six  successive  campaigns,  so  flatteringly  described  by  his 
annalist,  we  know  that  from  one  of  them  at  least  he  must 
have  returned  in  disgrace  to  Assyria,  having  lost  the  greatest 
portion  of  his  army  in  the  disastrous  expedition  against 
Palestine  and  Egj'pt.  Ilis  devotional  tendencies  and  inactive 
disposition  seem  to  have  been  known  even  to  the  Jewish 

*  Tobit,  i.  16.  *  Joseph.  Ant.  x,  ii. 
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prophet,  who,  when  foretelling  the  impending  destruction  of 
8amana  by  the  sword  of  the  warlike  Shnlmaneeer,  aeleota 
from  the  anticipated  spoils  of  the  campaign  the  golden  calf 
of  Bethaven,  or  Bethel,  the  idol  of  Samaria,  as  the  most 
appropriate  and  acceptable  present  for  king  Jareb  in  Assyria, 
who  ut  the  aame  time  is  by  no  means  referred  to  as  about  to 
take  part  in  the  hazards  of  the  campaign.  Building  and 
architecture  seems  to  have  occupied  much  of  his  attention, 
and  we  find  Sennacherib  represented  in  the  sculptures  seated 
in  a  chair  superintending  the  operations  connected  with  the 
building  of  hia  palace.  His  inactive  and  devout  disposition, 
however,  whether  proceeding  from  indolence  or  infirmity, 
was  ill  calculated  to  command  the  obedience  of  bis  subjects  in 
tlic  tumultuous  times  upon  which  he  had  fallen;  and  ac- 
cordingly after  losing  the  province  of  Media,  and  after  an- 
other serious  revolt  of  the  province  of  Babylon,  ending  after 
many  years  by  the  accession  of  the  warlike  Esarhaddou  to  the 
throne — whether  in  revolt  or  in  support,  of  his  father  we  are 
not  informed — we  find  his  two  sons  Adramnielec  and  Sharezer 
conspiring  against  him,  and  watching  their  opportunity  while 
the  ting  was  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Kisrock  his  god, 
Ainiting  him  with  the  sword,  thus  terminating  ignoniiniously 
bis  short  and  inglorious  reign. 

We  have  now  shown  by  three  several  instances,  drawn  from 
the  respective  reigns  of  Tiglathpileser,  Sargon,  and  Senna- 
cherib, how  the  dates  of  tJsaher's  chronology  are  at  variance 
with  the  Assyrian  Canon  to  the  extent  of  at  least  twenty-  • 
three  years  in  excess,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reck- 
oning of  Demetrius  is  in  perfect  a'oordauce  with  the  dates  of 
the  Canon.  We  have  also  shown  how  the  capture  of  Samaria 
by  Shalmanezer,  which,  according  to  Scripture,  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  reign  of  the  Assyrian  king  Jareb,  is  by 
the  reckoning  of  Demetrius  placed  in  the  reign  of  Senna- 
cherib, proving  again  the  consistency  of  that  reckoning  both 
with  the  Canon  and  Scripture.  But  if  tTssher's  chronology 
must  thus  be  rectified  to  the  extent  of  twenty-three  years  bo- 
tweca  the  years  B.c,  740  and  680,  a  similar  rectification  would 
appear  to  be  required  both  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
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^^Iiiries;  sod  in  pointiiig  out  haw  tbii  ocintinuoog  errar  is 
tgmiA  to  exist  ihxtraglioat  tbe  tunes  of  the  Jewish  monaiehT, 
w«  sie  led  to  one  or  two  interesting  points  in  histoj  which 
hwe  ftnned  the  sabject  of  nraoh  controreny  in  the  present 
^Mf  end  which  the  proposed  lectifioation  of  Hehrew  chro- 
Mkgy  ssems  to  set  st  rest. 

We  hate  elsewhere  already  shown  how,  aooording  to  Poly- 
liiS  and  other  authoritiesy  the  colony  of  Garthage  was  ibonded 
in  the  year  b«c.  846,  and  how  according  to  Josephns  and  the 
fyrian  annals  the  foimdation  of  the  temple  of  Jemsalem  was 
)M  Jvst  one  hundred  and  forty-four  years  before  that  date, 
thai  is  in  the  year  B.a  990,  being  twenty-two  years  lower 
than  the  date  assigned  to  that  erent  by  Ussher,  and  in  per- 
9M  agrpoment  with  the  reckoning  of  Demetrius.^ 

Again»  the  king  whose  annals  are  recorded  on  the  Uaok 
liheliik  in  the  Dritish  Museum,  and  who  is  styled  Shalmaneaer 
tti  t^  Hlr  Henry  Rawlinson,  reigned,  according  to  the  Afisyrian 
Chmeni  thirty-four  years,  from  b.c.  866  to  823,  and  the  date 
lif  his  Tttign  isi  as  we  have  said,  as  securely  fixed  as  any  of  the 
Mrty  raigns  of  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  Now  Sir  Henry  has 
imlntNt  out  that  Ilacael,  king  of  Damascus,  contemporary 
uf  •If^ltUi  kiii^  of  iNraol,  camo  to  the  throne  in  the  fourteenth 
V««iir  of  i\\\H  kiii^*H  HM^n,  that  is  in  B.C.  843 ;  and  Jehu  is  also 
h«|M'ONnMtn(l  oil  tho  olu'lisk  as  having  sent  tribute  to  this  king. 
|lu(«  ihn  fiort^MNioii  of  Jehu  to  the  throne  of  Israel  is  placed  by 
lliwhiir  ill  ilin  yoar  ii.<^  884.  There  is  no  means  of  determin- 
ilitf  pmriMoly  tlio  Tiuinbor  of  years  which  the  reign  of  Jehu 
liiunt  Im)  lowornd  with  roforonco  to  the  reigns  of  Shalmanezer 
mimI  llaxiiol.  Hut  if  wo  adopt  tho  reckoning  of  Demetrius  we 
Himll  lliid  tliai  ihiH  luHtorian  agtiin  forms  a  perfect  link  between 
Huripluro  luul  tlio  ANNyrian  Canon. 

If  wo  now  (h'WHtnd  to  the  year  b.c.  610,  we  fall  upon  an 
aMtronoiniral  ooTitnivoray,  which  has  lasted  now  about  fifteen 
yoarH,  ooiioorning  tho  true  date  of  tho  eclipse  of  Thales.  Every 
ono  iM  liwiint  tluit  iimny  important  events  in  ancient  history, 
MiitOi  UM  tho  fall  of  Ninovoh,  tho  rise  of  the  kingdom  of 
llaliyloii,  tho  iimrriago  of  tlio  grandfather  of  Cj^rus  king  of 

*  Triini.  (*hrnn,  In«t.,  vol.  n.»  jwirt  iii.,  p.  42. 
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Persia,  and  especially  the  death  of  Nccho  king  of  Egypt,  eoon 
aft«r  the  battle  of  Carchemiah,  fought  iu  the  first  year  of 
Kebachadnczzar  king  of  Babylon,  clu§ter  round  the  date  of 
thin  eclipse,  which  has  generally  been  placed  by  modem 
chronologists  in  the  year  b,c.  610,  Now  the  vVetronomer  Royal 
we  know  has  proved,  in  two  papers  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  that  the  uncient  date  attached  to  this  eclipse  by 
Fliny  and  others,  viz.,  b.c.  585,  is  the  true  date;  thus  placing 
all  the  events  connected  with  it  just  twenty-five  years  lower 
than  by  the  common  reckoning,  and  again  in  accordance 
with  the  rcrkuning  of  Demetrius,  who  places  the  first  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  B.C.  582.  Dr.  Qincks  is  well  aware  that 
bia  arrangement  of  Egyptian  chronology  uiuBt  full  to  the 
ground  if  the  record  of  Pliny  is  confirmed  by  astronomical 
reckoning ;  and  we  find  him  therefore  vehemently  oppos<.-d  to 
the  jVstronomer  Royal,  and  demanding  that  the  lunar  tables 
set  forth  by  llanscn  may  be  tested  by  the  record  of  certain 
lunar  tclipsea  of  ancient  history  to  which  he  refers.  Mr. 
Airy,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  tested  hia  theory  by  re- 
ference to  the  recorded  solar  eclipses  of  ancient  times,  declares 
'  that  every  total  solar  eclipse  is  at  least  fifty  times  as  valuable  as 
(uiy  lunar  eclipse,  and  tbut  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  at  least 
ten  times  as  accurate  as  any  other  eclipse  of  the  sun  when 
applied  as  a  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  lunar  tables.  Here 
then,  again,  we  tind  almut  the  same  number  of  years  retjuirod 
to  be  lowered  in  the  sixth  ceutuiy  B.C.  as  we  have  already 
found  in  the  eighth  and  tenth. 

Descending  again  to  the  fifth  century  b.c,,  we  fall  upon 
I  a  controversy  which  is  now  agitating  the  minds  of  many 
I  eamsdt  and  conscientious  writers,  viz.,  the  question  of  the 
I  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  The  writer  of  this 
I  book  we  are  aware  professes  to  have  lived  in  the  reign 
I  of  Darius  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  and  tells  us  that  he  was 
I  first  minister  of  that  king.  Yet  not  without  some  show  of 
eason,  this  book  is  declared  to  be  a  spurious  production.  For 
B  long  as  it  is  beset  with  the  chronology  of  Uasher,  so  long 
I  ahall  we  search  in  vain  for  the  great  king  Darius  whom 
I  Daniel  calls  his  master ;  and  as  Ibr  Ahasuerus,  we  are  taught 
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jHOfHyiiMfili    Hon  ngun  if  W6  lower  the  ndDoniiig  of 

IMkltaWt  twenty- flTeyennaUdi&niltjdiMppean^    For 

tlli^  ii  tke  lebkooing  of  Demotrins  leada  na  to  infer,  Darins 

Hi  — rtf  r  nf  Paniirl  baoonifls  Darius  the  wn  of  Hjrotii^eB;  and 

thiil  again  the  leooid  of  JoeqAnsy  that  Bgra*BiBtnnL  to  Jeroia'' 

Iniimmi  in  the  MYinth  year  of  the  zeign  of  Xen»i»  and  the  tra- 

MUm  laiiWfved  bgr  Maimonidwii  that  this  zetozn  was  in  the 

Ihtrtvenlh  year  of  the  building  of  the  aeoond  temple^  is  in 

bnilieny  lAth  the  book  of  Daniel»  which  infenns  na  that 

Difftiia  liiak  ^^Ihe  kingdon»'*  whaterer  that  ezpressioii  may 

•tglltiy^  when  about  ll^  age  of  aiztgr-two»  that  is  in  the  year 

M\  4AMI|  ami  bid  the  tonndation  of  the  aeoond  temple  in  the 

MK^wUiir  Jrva^ 

^\\\A\  yv^  i^mmiii»  to  W  diuie  in  the  adjustment  of  Persian 
\')m^u\lsvyy  to  tho  altortxl  nvkoniujr*  Some  materials,  how- 
^^\^^\  h^^HixU  ihU  |»ur|Hvjii>  haw  already  been  laid  before  the 
(4kH'M,\  l\\  ^^iv  llmiry  Uavrlittsim.  And  thus  we  may  hope 
U^al  tlu'  i^^MiuUluMi  ha»  Uh'U  hud  fer  a  rectification  of  the 
^)^sl\'  ii^u^v  \vf  AmaIio  ohrvuudi>gy  £>r  a  period  of  nearly 
^Uu'I^H^\  UmuvUxs)  y^Hini  Wlivur^^  iht>  Christian  era ;  to  the  hon- 
\KHV  \^'  iW  S^s^^y  whU^  Kafl(  hud  before  the  worid  so  many 
^v'\^  K^^^max'h)  6^v'I»  iu  Amiio  hi»l\>n\  and  to  the  immortal 
tUH^s'  of  l(^^'  v(^U«^u4^^xi  HM^mbiNr  of  th^  Society  who  has 
^'N^'S^s^  iKsN^  HmhM'M^kw  and  iM^yvial^v  the  prvvious  relic  which 
\iv  l^<^\v  Ho^  Ks"^^  ^N^H^kikderiu^^  Ulefatty  uvu  the  dusc 
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Thb  purpose  of  tlie  writer  of  this  paper  is,  to  call  the 
attention  of  Oriental  Scholars  to  the  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  Malay  language,  and  eepetially  to  the  dictionaries  to 
which  we  must  have  recourse  in  studying  it.  An  English- 
man naturally  turns  to  Maraden,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  will  6nd  it  a  valuable  help  in  his  labour. 
But  the  scholars  of  Holland,  who  have  continued  to  study 
Malay,  not  only  complain  that  Maraden's  Dictionary  has 
become  antiquated,  but  that  it  cannot  be  relied  on  in  a 
Dumber  of  cases,  being  occasionally  faulty  both  in  the  pro- 
nunciation which  it  teaches  and  in  the  signification  which 
it  attaches  to  the  words.  Maraden  himself  honestly  admitted 
that  he  did  not  study  the  language  until  after  his  return  to 
Europe,  and  that  he  had  compiled  his  work  from  vocabulorieB 
made  by  persons  who,  having  studied  for  merely  practical 
purposes,  had  collected  words  without  knowing  either  their 
orthography  or  correct  pronunciation ;  hence  we  find  in  it  a 
great  many  words  which  are  never  met  with  by  readers  of 
Malay  books.'  Notwithstanding  this  defect,  the  work  of 
Mareden  has  become  the  basis  of  the  dictionaries  published  in 
Holland  and  Batavia,  and  Dutch  lexicographers  have  worked 
upon  it  without  noticing  its  deficiency,  literally  copj'ing  its 
groveat  errors. 

The  last  dictionary  produced  in  Holland,  that  of  Pijuappel,* 
although  its  compiler  has  profited  by  the  latest  researches  of 

I  As  e.g.  briiih,  tiJiMt,  too,  garanggimi/,  iluk'sd  of  MriiM,  iHliam,  iiiaj  (or 
wJUrt,  garOKf  an,  Mc. 

I  MttuHili'XarindulUi'h  Wonrdmlmvk,  naar  hti  wnk  nn  Dr.  W.  MnnHlm 
•H  atntxrp  Inninrn  bvwrrlit.  Amtlvrdnm,  lues. 
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tlie  Dutch  in  this  branch  of  Oriental  philology,  is  etill  tainted 
with  the  errors  which  Maradtn  has  fallen  into,  and  is,  in  fact, 
boilt  upon  Mftreden  as  its  ^roimdwork.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  work  of  PijnappeJ  contains  also  not  only  all  that  Craw- 
ford collected  from  varioua  sources  which  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended on,  but  also  many  words  found  in  the  wiitiDgs  of 
peisonB  who  had  no  pret«u8ion  to  be  learned  in  the  language, 
and  who  were  unable  to  catch  the  true  pronunciiition  of 
words  from  the  lii«  of  uugophisticuted  natives.'  Moreover, 
Pijnappel  is  not  a  safe  guide  for  a  young  student  on  account 
of  the  uncertain  spelling-  which  he  has  adopted,  and  which 
ia  not  fanned  on  nuy  consistent  principle.  I  ani  ready  to 
admit  that  Crawfui-d's  Dictionary,  which  is  now  considered  in 
England  as  the  standard  dictionary,  is  more  copious  than 
any  of  its  predecessors,  as  the  author  says ;  but  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  ohser^"e  that,  notwithstanding  it«  superior  copious- 
ness, it  has  made  the  study  of  Malay  more  difficult  than  it 
was  before  its  publication,  because  it  is  constantly  leaii'iug 
a  leamor  in  doubt  about  the  sounds  of  the  language  by  bo 
many  words  occuri-ing  twico  over  with  various  pronuncia- 
tions.' The  author,  moreover,  wlio  does  not  seem  to  under- 
stand Dutch,  has  taken  no  acconnt  of  what  Dutch  scholars 
have  written  on  the  subject  since  Marsden's  time.  What 
would  an  Englishman  say  of  a  Dutch  work  on  Ceylon  the 
writer  of  which  was  unacquainted  with  English  ?  Crawfurd's 
Dictionary  cannot  safely  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  on  early 
student,  as  the  orthography  adopted  in  it  would  only  lead 
him  into  error  and  make  him  turn  over  its  pages  in  vain  for 
many  words  of  frequent  occurrence.*    Mistakes  of  Marsden's 

>  At  for  example,     ■>,'  (tmei)  instead  of  jjj.;  (tSntil),  UAiUi  for  piddJa. 

*  E.g.  lattff,  a  kite,  i<  spelt  ij  ^  but  rat,  tighUy,  t^jl , ;  vhat  principle  hu  led 
Die  kothor  to  nw  the  alff  in  tbe  lut  irord  i  kimil,  is  spelt  LJ-w".S  Hgninit  tbe 
wnnnon  ortht^nphyi  now  will  not  tbe  stodent  Btumble  at  i..!^  jS^,  u  it  ia 
written  by  tba  oatiTes  > 

*  E.g.  tUmiuH  and  timtim. 

*  The  colourleu  Towel  6  (as  in  testSment  or  altir)  is  represented  by  Crawftird 
sometimes  br  i,  and  another  time  by  i,  at  for  instance  m  killiir  (a  ipitlooc) 
instead  of  kihr,  and  llien  again  by  «,  as  in  Mimff  for  l&Ativ, 
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hare  of  courae  been  reprodaced  in  it,  sucli  as  lang  instead  of 
long  (a  coffin),  sad  charpaley  is  still  explained  to  mean  "a 
kind  of  lizard." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  new  Malay  Dictionary  is 
urgently  needed  at  the  present  time.  To  the  compiler  of 
such  a  work  we  would  suggest  tliat,  to  avoid  the  errors  into 
which  former  lexicographers  have  fallen,  he  should  be  cautioua 
in  receiving  words  from  Bourccs  which  he  may  have  reason 
to  mistrust,  and  rather  leave  some  words  un transliterated, 
if  he  never  heard  them  pronounced  by  natives,  however 
evident  their  meaning  may  be  to  him  from  their  frequent 
use  in  Malay  compositions.  The  words  adoptj^d  from  the 
Arabic  and  current  in  Malay  should  be  transliterated  accord- 
ing to  their  Malay  sound,  as  e.g.  hayun  pidarain  (an  am- 
phibious animal),  which  is  the  Arabic  ^JJJ^^^  ^,  ^^s»-  (living 
in  the  two  abodes).  The  peculiar  sense  in  which  some  of 
them  are  used  in  Malay  should  also  be  carefully  noticed; 
the  word  iwl  J  for  instance  is  not  understood  by  tho  uneducated 
Malay  as  meaning  animal,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  ^j^j}\  ^olj 
(tidbbalu  'larli),  being  the  name  of  the  beast  that  will  appear 
before  the  dawn  of  Doomsday  as  one  of  its  premonitory 
ngns.' 

In  order  to  avoid  useless  repetition,  a  Malay  Dictionary 
should  be  preceded  by  an  outline  of  the  grammar  and  phonetic 
system  of  the  language,  for  easy  reference  in  tho  work  itself: 
and  the  delations  in  pronunciation  and  meaning  that  have 
taken  place  in  words  adopted  from  other  languages  should  be 
Bcrupuloualy  marked. 

Several  of  those  words  are  subjoined  which  either  have 
found  no  place  in  existing  dictionaries  of  the  language  or 
have  been  erroneously  transliterated  or  explained. 

'  Id  the  Inti?^  Mslaj  Dirrtioniuj  publubnl  in  HoUand  Ihe  Arabic  irords  have 
been  etplBiscd  only  accordiDg  to  thpir  meaning  in  Arabic;  wMch  prooeHlin^ 
Hmji  b«  termed  meie  luinrj,  at,  the  Arabic  schotu  hae  no  occanaa  for  it,  and  Uu 
tlilaj  itodenl  is  not  beneliled  b;  it. 
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^^S\  {vddni.txiinpBTe  toadiMi)  nxme 
'  of   a  drug,    againul    intestinal 

worms,  quisqualis  Indira  (£at3T. 

Uangkas.  id.). 
f^^^  (dta  dia)  l8t.=niu'oM ;  2nd, 

name  of  a  small  palatable  sea- 

£ah  of  a  glittering  appearance 

(Men.). 
Ut"'  '*  (aiiira,  Ar.)  anotber  name 

of  the  month  Muharram  (Men., 

Jav,  *ara). 
jS^l  {Stapv) — langan—ihutmigan; 

— lrfii=iiu4dii'(ML-n.;  Batak 

owjiH  .■  grandparent). 

«3jl  {itpam,  Tamil)  mangipam :  to 
poUeh  (a  mirror,  metal,  etc.). 

^\i  {biiu»)=bdu:  baun-lniunan= 
bdu-baitwan  ;  gahaun  =^  tahan  ; 
tnatHbaiini  ^  7nahidi(,  and  often 
VHed  at  the  same  time  with  this 
■word  (Mtn.), 

Jj'liUj  {bingkdtak)^idfak  (iiea., 
Dayak  bakitai). 

f^^A^Jii  [bangklt)  UbangiU^Mr- 
*jH'(Batav.}. 

ijLftlj  (Arabic,  pronounced  bulkit 
or  hul&ku)  name  of  the  queen  of 
Shaba;  Men.:  piil.i(^i,t. pnt&ri) 
ialUis  or  lamih). 
J\sib  {bdldtildra,  corrapted  from 
the  Sansk.  wanantara)  name 
given  to  an  eztenaivo  forest. 

^yiiJ  {bunta}t)=huntar  (Men.). 

_rtj  (banchi,  Tamil  adtichi)  a  car- 

'  penter'a  adze. 

\zj*^  {b^mi-puta,  Sansk.  iAiimi- 

putra)  a  native,  an  aboriginal 
(Men.). 

Jxj  (4i(ii/)=J>V*^  (Batar.). 


I  i«-j(Ar.)=jjUSy\?ijLiiJL-J^ 
I      (a  place  of  worship  for  infidels 
following     prophets     acknow- 
ledged by  the  Muslim}. 

\S^.  ib»gar)  I.  amphSbioas  in  ap- 
pearance, aa  a  masculine  looking 
womaD.ahennaphrodite;  mixed 
«p  (of  the  brogue  of  a  ptnoa 
speaking  a  foreign  language  rtnd 
blending  it  with  words  of  his 
own)  (Men.). 

II.  birbegar:  to  turn  aboat;  aaid 
also  of  people  fencing  in  lh» 
native  way  by  skipping  about; 
b&rktgar  begar :  to  wheel  about 
in  flying  (as  a  bird) ;  mambiyar  : 
to  make  something  turn  about, 
e.g.  a  quid  of  prepared  bet«l-li-af 
in  the  mouth  before  spitting  it 
out;  mambegdri:  to  turn  abotit 
before  an  entrance ;  tor  instance, 
as  a  bashful  person  does,  who 
dares  not  enter  straightway 
JMed.). 

J^\j  (tdmk)  the  juice  of  the  ealve. 
plant,  or  conijaa  baUatni/gra, 
squeezed  out  as  a  remedy  for  the 
wound  of  circumeiaion  (Men.). 

^Jj\Jj  {lardna}c,iTom^Jj\})=■h^dup- 
h^dilpan  (Men.). 

C^£-jj  {larungku,  Port,  trmteo) 
prison,  the  stocks  (Mangkas.  uid 
Javan.  id.). 

jjjsj  (^unjrjan^)  steep,  precipitous 
as  a  mountain  path,  etc. ;  irat 
— ;  the  chief  root  of  a  tree, 
which  enters  the  ground  per- 
pendicularly ;  bdrti-tunggang : 
to  pounce  flying  with  the  head 
downwards,  as  a  bird  upon  ila 
prey  (Men.). 

jjjj  {taledor.  Port,  trauhr)  vaga- 
bond (abusive  term), 
Taj  ilam-tam,  or  ton -ton  and  Idn- 
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I,  from  the  Jav.  hm— tartan, 
Ualay)  a  kind  of  indigo  plant 
(Men.). 

fj~i^  (lamhoHtu)  the  intestines 
(Ueo.,  Siiad.  tamhiuu). 

ijxJ  (tandty)  man/lniey:  to  come 
to  look  at  a  girl,  to  marry  her 
(Men.  1  jwrhapa  abreviation  of 
mananiii :  compare  the  Batak 
Bictioonry  under  landa). 

^  {tdmak)  the  tapir  (Jav.  antik). 

,  ^jf^  {eh&e\ang)  =^  tApang  (lEen., 
Jav.  and  SunJ.  afehang). 
.^J^j^  {chUrpHlay,  Tamil  kirippil- 
'  Uy)    the    nmngooae,    imported 

from  the  Indian  continent, 
t***^    {chitmi  •  chdmi)  =  suntung 
'(Balav. ;   Sund.  id.). 
dJjj  ^j^  {chlna-b<tla,  purposely 
corrnpted    from    the    Sanskrit 
fhthni-hhUta,  "being  a  token  or 
mark,"  to  give  it  tho  appear- 
nnce  of  a  Dfttive  word,  which 
signifies,  literally,  a  blind  China- 
nutn)  the  person  who  is  to  sleep 
with  a  woman,  to  satisfy  legd 
i       fiction,  and  enable  her  to  return 
I       to  her  former  husband,  after  she 
has  been    thrcQ   times   legally 
separated  from  him ;   either  a 
trustworthy  friend  of  the  hus- 
band is  cliosea  for  that  purpose, 
ora  person  with  corporeal  defects. 

^1 J  {dding)  dried  fish  {Bimja : 
to  dry  fish  or  meat ;  compare 
4'ng  in  the  Jav.  iffn^dtjig,  and 
■      Sund.  dftny). 

\  ^^•i{d&neh%ng)ma«illinehing :  ia 
Boroech  on  t  wi  th  a  peculiar  sound 
(of  the  small  green  parrot  of 
Sumatra);  to  chink,  as  sninll 
coin  (Men.) 


(-JjJ  {i6hi,  Hinduat.  j^jJjAJ)  a 
professional  washer,  tlnknown 
to  the  natives,  the  word  being 
imported  since  the  rise  of  Euro- 
pean influence. 

JjjJ  (  ,  Port,  dtial)  a 

thimble. 

\ij  {rfiba)  a  field  destined  for  cul- 
tivation, whero  the  felled  wood 
lies  ready  for  bumiug  (Men. ; 
Batak  roba). 

JL.'iJt  ^mmtung)  the  octopus  or  ink- 
"^Ssh. 

,&_>  [^7tgiir)=-sinar  (Men.,  Mang- 
kas.  s'lngara^ ;  oomparo  Batak 
ainggar). 

j1  JJ  {pddaia.  Men. :  pidada)  eon- 
neratia  acida;  the  sourish  fruit, 
for  their  beautiful  shape,  made 
much  of  in  comparisons  (Sund. 
pidada,  Maogkas.  padada). 

^  J  (^pariyan)  a  piece  of  bamboo 
of  a  certain  size,  used  to  put 
water  or  palm  wine  in  (Men.). 

X^  {kirpeif,  Men. :  kurHpeif)  a 
ir(ridge-hox    made    of   rattan 

originally    (Mangkas.    tardpe ; 

compare  the  Bat.  harpt^^lskar, 

which  sec). 
^\4J^<,JLj^\    (fox);    J,\ 

^I^S^  =  ijr^l  whelp  of  a 

hya?aa  (Ar.  Malay  Dictionary). 
Jjj?  (  Tamil  kowil)  an  Indian 

chapel,  whore  tho  Hindoo  rites 

are  observed. 

^  \^  [gar  A  rtgan,  Jav.  )=ckdrpdl«y 
although  a  native  of  Java,  her- 
penthes  Juvanious  i  in  the  fables 
called  Aoageag  it  goes  at  Batavia 
by  ttio  name  of  %«ng  garditgan 
(Sund.  ganggarangan). 
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(^jS  {gafig%k)=pariyan  (Ben- 
lioolen ;  Bat.  garigxt). 

gjJklS  {gand&rang,  the  Bugis  gan- 
rang)  a  war  drum  ;  (Batak  gor- 
dang  and  di}tggtrang,  Iloco  gar- 

iJ'Ji^  {lingm,  Port,  len^o)  handker- 
chief {Batav.}. 

Jw  {lAkar)  a  pedestal  of  rattan  to 
put  cooking  pota  upon  in  order 
notto  spoil  thefloor(Batak  roAaf 
Hud  okar :  B  kennel  of  rattan  or 
matting) ;  l&kar  lUkar :  n  small 
animal  looking  like  a  centipede, 
which  owes  ita  name  to  its  rc- 
eembling,  when  coiled  up,  u 
Ukar  (Hen. ;  the  analogy  of  the 
Balak.Adr/i«-Adr/fc,whichhaatho 
Bume  meaning,  and  is  derived 
from  harpt-^lAkar,  is  striking). 

i-iU  {l&lap)  =  Mur  {'Hen.y,  1. 
Bound  (used  of  sleeping) ;  2. 
to  be  forl'eited  (as  something 
pawned ;  compare  the  Batak 
lol6f},  forfeited  ;  nop,  forfeited  ; 
and  nok,  sleeping  of  the  eysH). 

jLiT^  {muhallil,  At.)  the  legal 
l«nu  for  eh'ma-liita. 


r^^^gj..^  (mdnsi-mdmi)  =  tuntung 

"(Men. ;  •mam<  wonld  be  the  Men. 

pronuneiation   of  the   Jarane^ 

and  Batak  mangni:  ink,  from  tha 

Sansk.  ma»i). 
^::--3-li  {ndchat,  seldom  dehat)^ 

pdchat  (Men.). 
^_cL«Cj  (  ,  Tamil  nigumiiby 

'  =8anak.  nilunMild)  the  place 

where  ofFeringa  with  fire,  ghoo, 

etc.,  are  made. 

Cjy»  {kArat,  or  rat)  tightly  pulled 
or  drawn. 

|i-.yk  (  ,  Tamil  onam=SanBk. 

lioma)  an  offering  with  fire, 
ghee,  etc. 

■i^  (^hidu)  mahida :  to  emell,  to 
smell  at  something  (Men. ;  com- 
pare ^•^:  nose). 

[J/bk.  means  the  Mennngkabow 
dialect,  of  which  a  great  many 
words  prerail  on  the  East  coast, 
although  with  a  different  pro- 
nunciation; v.g.kyi^{kilAlang) 
^=lAiang  is  also  used  in  Siak; 
t^t_j-j  {ii.roid)^mani!&Tsah  is  also 
used  in  Pasey,  etc.] 
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Abt.  IX, — Bilingital  Readings — Cuneiform  and  P/upniciati. 
Notes  on  some  Tablets  i«  t/ic  British  Mutmm,  containing 
Bilingttal  Legends  {Assi/riaji  and  Phcenician).  Bt  Ma.ior- 
Genbilvl  StR  H.  Rawlinson,  K.C.3.,  Director  R.A.S. 
At  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society  I  announced  tbe 
discovery  among  the  Assyrian  cntlections  in  the  British  Mnaenm 
of  a  certain  naniber  of  chiy  tablets,  bearing  legeniie,  both  in  Assyrian 
an<l  Phrenicran  ;  and  1  prumised  itt  an  early  period  to  publish  these 
Bilingnal  readings  in  the  Society's  journal,  in  order  to  afiurd  those 
critios  of  tbe  late  Sir  G.  Lewis's  school,  who  stiU  diabelievo,  or 
aflect  lo  disbeliov-e,  in  Cuneiform  decipherment,  on  opportunity  of 
testing  the  general  accuracy  of  the  phonetic  ayslem,  now  accepted 
amonpst  Assyrian  scholars,  by  comparing  the  eigns  which  they 
snpposD  to  be  unknown  with  those  of  a.  koofva  alphabet  and  lan- 
guage.*    Tbst  promise  I  now  propose  to  redeem.     I  have  no  wish, 

rcok  pouit   iu  Cuucifann  decipbcmient,  and  lh»t  nbicU.  from  iti 

pronuneDce,  has  espcdallT  landed  U)  diBcrodit  tlu!  adcnce,  is  the  dilGculty  of 

mding  proper  naniEa.    l{ow,  I  hsTe  neTer  attempted  lo  conceal  Ihis  deliict ; 

r  OB  the  contnuj,  I  have  repealed];  «ipluned  that  a>  A«>7riau  proper  ubidm 

•n  iuu*Ujf  composed  of  Uie  muue  of  a  gud.r^rcBeuled  bj  on  Brbilrarr  mono- 

gram,  and  of  »ub  or  two  other  olemenla,  expremcd  bj  the  primitirc  Tunmiaa 

root*,  it  rcquiiv*  a  Tery  large  mdaction,  and  if  poaeible,  collateral  illustrBtion. 

to  wcertaLn  hoir  such  compounds  were  praQoitnard  iii  remacular  AMyrUn. 

t  dloiilil  have  been  quite  coolcDt,  for  m;  own  part,  in  a]l  auoli  doubtful  cB«e>, 

(o  have  indicate  the  namea  bj  mere  agat  (x,  y,  z,  uid  so  forth),  but  this  wu 

,    gMCFall;  det^arrd  imulmiHshle,  and  1  was  oblij^d.  tiiKrefbre,  to  propote  tome 

readJDK,  guardiag  nifself.  bonever,  a^nat  the  charge  of  cmpu-iiiim  hy  a 

qvefj  (f)     Of  COUTH,  aa  mj  atudica  adcaneed,  other  readingi  occurred  tu  me 

I   M  pre&rsble.  and  were  accordinglj  subetitulod,  aud  it  thus  happtina  that  in 

I    in;  publitlicd  papers  the  iaiiu<  name  will  bo  aomeLime>  found  to  eiliibit  suciiei- 

1.  Ifmij  three  or  four  diflerent  forma  ;  bat  this  is  rather  an  evidence  of  good 

I  fcjlll  UlBD  of  imposture.     I  c&ndidlj  eonloM  that  I  am  still  in  doubt  aa  to  thit 

J  and  Temacular  pronuuciatiaa  of  the  names  of  man;  of  the  chief 

I  divinitlDa  of  Aasvria  (aueli  a«  Cronos  or  "  Btlus,"    ►-■-'    *'W    ^TTT  '• 

-theWaterGod,"  *-'-^  ^\\}]  Vt'  "'be Godofthe .lir,-  ^^|  -^Jf^  ; 

f  fh«  Aaajrnan  Hercules,   *-*-^   Vf-,   or    »-"-|f    t^^T   ]MT  ;    and  "  th* 

L  Oraat  (Soddms."  r-tJ^  l/"t|  ^lu'  ■  "''  '*"'  ""?  proposed  readings  of 
X  Um  natHM  of  kinga  in  which  liiese  elements  occur,  are  therefore  iu  no  mv  to 
K  be  depended  on  ;  but  this  oiiorrtiunl;  doea  not  in  tbe  least  affent  the  aiitjiea- 
THrtly  of  the  tranalatioa  of  historical  inscriptiona,  wHch  are  in-itlcn  for  thn 
It  part  phonetJially,  and  the  grammar  of  which  can  bu  maljied  with  as 
-'"  oonndence  as  any  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Seripttires.  It  can  hardly, 
1,  Iw  nrccsMry  for  me  to  vindiral*  at  any  length  the  preliminaiy  itagca 
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at  the  same  time^  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  discovery. 
Ill  reality^  the  so-called  PhoBnician  key  has  added  bat  very  little  to 
our  knowledge  either  of  the  Assyrian  alphabet  or  language,  and.  I 
oannoti  therefore,  regard  it  as  of  any  essential  value.  Nevertheless, 
its  practical  utility  in  meeting  a  specious  argument  of  the  sceptics 
is  obvious,  and  I  recommend  it,  accordingly,  to  their  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Among  the  multitudinous  clay  taUets  in  the  British  Museum, 
brouglit  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  where,  as  it  is  well  known,  they 
wort)  found  among  the  '' debris"  of  what  was  formerly  the  Record 
OIHoo  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  there  are  a  considerable  number  which 
li^prcsont  legal  documents.  These  documents  relate  to  all  the  varied 
transactions  of  the  social  life  of  the  Assyrians,  and  are  precisely  of 
\\n)  same  character  as  the  deeds  of  which  copies  would  be  found  in 
the  Registry  Office  of  any  Mahomedan  Mehkemeh,  It  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  anciently  the  practice,  as  at  present,  for  parties  who 
wore  engaged  in  the  every-day  dealings  of  life,  whether  of  sale,  or 
liarter,  or  exchange,  or  lease,  or  loan,  or  gift,  or  dedication,  or 
similar  matters  of  business,  to  repair  to  the  law-officer  of  the  locality, 
before  whom  they  recited  their  terms  of  bargain,  and  authenticated 
the  same  by  their  seal  or  mark,  and  from  whom  they  received  a 
written  and  legal  recognition  of  the  contract.  The  inscribed  tablets 
thus  executed  in  the  Assyrian  Office  of  Registry,  and  referring  to 
law  business,  are  of  a  very  peculiar  shape,  and  altogether  different 
from  the  larger  tablets, — found,  however,  in  the  same  collection, — 
which  refer  to  general  matters,  such  as  history,  mythology,  geogra- 
phy, astrology,  revenue,  and  statistics,  and  more  particularly  to 
grammar  and  philology.  They  are  for  the  most  part  oblong  and 
flat,  but  bulging  in  the  middle,  rarely  exceeding  a  few  inches  in 
length,  and  very  much  resembling  in  shape  a  modern  pincushion. 
The  material  of  which  they  are  composed  is  of  every  variety,  from 
the  finest  hard-baked  clay,  resembling  Roman  "  terra-cotta,"  and 
as  tlurable  as  marble,  to  a  soft  friable  earth,  which  seems  to  have 
hardly  undergone  any  burning  process  whatever,  and  which  crumbles 
iiiuler  the  touch.  A  few  of  these  softer  specimens,  also,  from  Assyria 
lire  found  to  exhibit  a  peculiarity  of  formation  which  is  common  in 

of  C-uiioifonn  inquiry,  now  that  "  tlie  Institute  of  France"  (as  I  stated  in  my 
letter  to  tlie  "  AtlienaMim,"  of  Aiiguf^t  22,  18G3),  "tlie  first  critical  body  in 
"  the  world,  1ms  conferred  its  biennial  jirize,  of  20,000  francs,  on  Monsieur 
"  C)|>i)ert,  for  his  Assyrian  decipherments,  thereby  guaimn teeing  in  the  face  of 
"  EurojM"  tile  authelil icily  and  value  of  our  labours,  and  putting  to  shame  the 
*' continued  scepticism  of  England." 
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Cbaldiea.  Tbey  are,  in  ^t,  donble,  or  inclosed  one  witliin  tlm 
other,  the  inner  solid  tablet,  and  the  outer  casing,  being  both 
inscribed  with  the  same,  or  nenxly  [he  same,  legend. 

I  fihaU  eixamine  later  the  legal  formula  nnder  which  the  cun- 
veyanoe  of  property  was  executed  in  Assyria,  as  evideiioed  in  thoau 
tahlote,  and  shall  alao  notice  tho  curious  substitution  in  sonio 
instances  of  uail-mnrke  fur  seal -impressions,  to  authentieata  the 
transfer  ;  but  1  must  Grst  exhaust  the  xubjcct  of  tho  bilingual 
readings,' 

A  certain  number,  then,  of  these  "Registry"  tablets,  in  addition 
to  the  Cuneifonn  text,  whieh  covers  both  their  aides,  hear  also  ujtoit 
the  margiti  a  "docket"  in  Phainiciait  uharacters,  which  in  most 
viMes  wa«  evidently  ineoribed  while  the  cloy  was  yet  auft,  und  thus 
fonncd  part  of  the  original  documeut,  but  which  oocaeioually  aeeuin 
lo  hare  been  scratched  on  the  hard  pottery  by  the  Record  Koejicr 
at  a  later  period,  for  the  mei'e  convenience  of  reference.  The 
docket,  aa  might  be  aappoaed,  usually  describes  the  nature  of  tho 
deed,  but  sometimes  it  merely  gives  the  name  of  the  party  disposing 
of  his  property.  Unfortunately,  in  hardly  a  single  inatance  are  thn 
two  legends — the  Pho^niciun  docket,  that  is,  and  the  corresptiudiug 
oipressioD  in  the  Cuneiform  text,  clear  and  complete  throughout. 
Sometimes  the  Phceaician  letters,  having  been  merely  scralelied  oo 
the  hard  surface  of  the  baked  ttblet,  are  go  faint  that  it  is  impus- 
aiblo  to  trace  them  with  any  certainty.  Sometimes  the  Cuneiform 
letters  are  partially  obliterated  by  time  or  friction.  Again,  It  in 
often  &  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  identify  the  Cuneifonn  words 
which  answer  to  the  Phomician  duckets ;  and  lastly,  where  the 
idcotili cation  is  establiBhed,  we  are  not  nnfrequently  disnppointcd 
of  a  fnll  comparison  owing  to  the  mutilated  condition  of  the  tablets. 
Still,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  there  are  a  few  well  dotermiDod 
bilingual  readings,  and  these  I  now  projiot^c  to  consider  in  duo 
order,  referring  the  reader  to  tlic  annexed  plates,  1,  2,  3,  &  4,  fur 
fac-similee  of  the  Phtenieian  legends,  and  making  use  of  the  corro- 
■ponding  Hebrew  lettera  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  tho  dockets.' 

tR  of  the  legal  tablpla  of  Aitjnit  nnd  Babjlonin  will  forni  iIip 

Milgeel  of  •  ewond  pnjicr,  which  I  propose  to  publish  in  the  nnt  rolume  of 

lllDSoci*!?'!  JoutukI.     I  ha«a  Jiippwdpd  in  popyinji  nnd  deoipbering  Hhout 

I    100  of  thpiie  do('umi<nts,  nnd  Unre  l.hui  obtamed  mBtorials  for  a  verj  (Mttmnre 

f   opinpariMni  and  ■uiulj'Biii, 

I         ■  Aftn*  oompIHiDg  my  cxaniination  of  >hrtP  bilhi'^iml  Ihc<^iJ*<  I  ohtninnd 

KM  to  Dr.  Lerj'a  *■  PliOniiiioho  ttludk-n."  nnd  found  Ilmi  ■  wrIoJn  iiiimlK-r 

\  of  tlie  HuHum  Inbleta  upon  which  t  lud  hraii  engaged  luul  alnnuly  jmNinl 

■~'-       ' "vndiugs,  liontrcr,  iif  Mil'   I'liii'iiiiiBn  Icgmidi,  in 
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T. 

This  tablet  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  class ;  it  is  quite 
perfect,  and  the  Cuneiform  writing  is  legible  throughout.  It  regis- 
tersy  with  the  usual  formalities  of  transfer,  the  sale  of  a  slave  girl 

named  ^^  ^J:  ►^Y  .^  ^ T  i  >  Arba-UrEMrat^  the  seller  being 
a  certain  BUrakhUu,  son  of  Merodach-abuay  and  the  buyer  being  an 
officer  of  the  prince's  court,  named  Kizir-Asshur.  The  price  paid 
for  this  female  slave  was  one  *'  mina"  and  two-thirds  (?)  of  silver, 
which  is  somewhat  above  the  average  valuation. 

On  the  margin  of  the  tablet  is  the  Phoenician  legend  J1J*T 
in^Hll^,  danat  ArhiUhxra,  written  evidently  with  the  point  of  a 
''  stylus,"  while  the  clay  was  yet  moist ;  and  legible  with  certainty, 
excepting  in  regard  to  a  single  letter.  The  "  giving  up  "  or  ^'  sur- 
render "  of  property,  which  constitutes  the  first  condition  of  a  sale, 
is  always  represented  in  these  legal  documents  by  some  derivative 
from  the  Assyrian  root  nctdan,  "  to  give,"  answering  to  the  Hebrew 
root  ]r)^f  which  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense  (compare 
Prov.  xxxi.  24),  and  the  term  danat,  "gift,"  or  "sale,"  which 
occurs  in  the  marginal  legend,  is  the  Phoenician  equivalent.^ 

every  instance  but  one,  differed  from  liis,  and  as  he  had  left  almost  untouched 
the  comparative  branch  of  the  inquiry,  I  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  disturb 
the  text  of  my  paper.  I  slioll,  however,  append  a  few  notes,  where  his  pro- 
posed readings  seem  to  require  them. 

*  The  particular  word  used  is  Taddni,  which  is  usually  written  gr^y   >»*_, 

or  >->>-|yy  ►»^yy  TI  >«-,  and  of  which  I  consider  the  grammatical 
condition  to  be  exceecUngly  obscure.  Primd  facie ^  I  sliould  take  Ta<idni  to 
be  the  3rd  pcrs.  sing.  fern,  of  tlie  aorist  of  Kal  (like  ^>-[  [T    -<     M  ^T"  *"  I  TI' 

<ff*a^M/W, '*  she  writes ;"  ^^TTT   t^P   \    \    ^^,  /or^aii/,  "  she  says,"  &c. ; 

but  in  the  phrases  where  the  word  occurs  there  is  no  possible  feminine  nomi- 
native. It  is  not  less  difficult  to  explain  Taddni  as  the  2nd  pcrs.  sing,  of  a 
verb,  and  I  am  led,  therefore, — notwithstanding  its  strange  appt^anmce,  and 
the  somewhat  forced  construction  that  such  an  explanation  involves, — to  suggest 
tliat  it  may  be  a  verbal  noun,  thus  corresponding  with  danat,  both  in  der-i 
vation  and  in  condition.  The  regular  formula,  as  observed  in  tliis  contract 
(and  in  all  others  of  tlie  same  class),  commences  as  follows,  "The  seal  of 
**  Bel-akhisH^  son  of  Merodavh-abua^  ownership  of  a  woman  surrenders "  (or 
"  thou  dost  surrender"  taddni). 

(Impression  of  his  seal,  three  times  repeated)  : — 

"  (Namely)  the  woman  Arba-il- Khirai ,  the  female  slave  of  Bel-akhim, 
"  and  becomes  (the  owner)  Kizir-Asshur,  chamberiain  of  the  king's  son.  For 
*'  If  mans  of  silver  from  Bel-akhUu  he  takes  her,  &c.,  &c.,  &c." 

Tlie  peculiarities  both  of  orthography  and  construction  in  these  declara- 
tions of  contract  will  be  fully  analyzed  in  the  second  part  of  this  paper,  and  I 
hope,  also,  to  be  able  to  pubUsh  the  original  inscriptions,  or  at  any  rate 
fselected  specimens  of  each  class,  in  a  future  volume  of  the  British  Museum 
Cuneiform  texts. 
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With  regard  to  the  exact  reading  of  the  name  of  the  ekre  girl, 
whose  s&te  in  here  registered,  there  is  some  difficulty,  owing  to  tlie 
doubtful  form  of  the  fifth  Fbienician  letter,  aud  the  polyphone  value 
of  ita  Cuneiform  correspondent.  The  term  <^  »-TT—  is  well 
known  from  taauy  examples  to  eignUy  "a  woman,"  or  "wife" 
(Conip.  Black  Obelisk  loa.  face  A,  line  12;  Micliaax'a  Stone, 
col.  4,  I.  5,  &c.,  &c.);  but  tbo  pronunciation  of  the  word  might  be 
khvat,  or  zirat,  or  lliiral,  according  as  we  gave  to  the  letter 
-^  its  normal  power  of  /;Ai.  or  adopted  one  of  ita  secondary 
▼alues,  zi  or  Mi.  the  former  occurring  in  the  names  of  Reiiin  and 
Tigkth-Pileser*  (and  in  derivatives  from  Vi7%  T\S%  ic).  and  the 
Iftller  in  the  oblique  ca^e  of  Ararat,*  in  derivatives  from  the  root 
»an,  and  in  the  common  form  i-Q:  .t^  tlfff,  aklHrib,  "  I 
upproacbed,"  It  adds  also  considerably  to  our  difficulty  that  both 
sirat  and  Ihiral  might  be  etyinologically  explained  as  applying  to 
"«  woman,"'  and  that  the  Pbieniuian  letter,  again,  which  auawers 
to  .A  in  the  word  in  question,  might  be  compared  both  with 
the  Numismatic  Ttade  ^  (see  Gcsenius  Mon.  Phien.  vol.  ii.  pi.  3\ 
and  witb  the  Palmyrene  or  Purthian  Dalelh,  T'    On  a  fair  review, 

*  In  the  C'uneifotm  T  tt^TT  -^  TJ  ^i  '™'  I'ST.  *hB  .A  aaiwera 
I  lo  Jti  ''ut  in  tlio  hiat  elemt^t  of  tlio  usme  of  Ti|{liith  Pilewr,  where 
[tT|  1 1  -^4  E^T)  "  '*"  nome  of  the  fiuooui  Tnnplo  of  Herculm  at 
EKmirui],  thit  Ilebrcw  correE^nilenC  it  Q. 

'  The  aaiaf!  o!  Amni  ia  given  iu  the  itucriptions  as  Urartku  in  the  nomi- 

ive,   L'roftha  in  tlie  oixnisaUvc,  (iiiil   Urarihi  in  the  obliquo  pmo  j    the 

ICuneifOTrndenliLlBbetng  ^^T  or   UCl   (wluehareuaed  almiiat  indiSferunClj), 

ir  Ibc  Stst  i  ^*-}\  (nhurL  rcpreernl^  lia  as  well  as  da) ,  Ibr  Hit  Mcond,  iu)d 

fc^Yjt    or  <4   for  the  tliirU,  thus  eoncluaiTulj  proving  tliiil  -A  i»  »uiq8- 

m  ueod  for  O,  thi,  llic  Ilpbrew  orthogniphj  being  Dllit. 

*  That  is.  fluppiwing  the  .4^  lo  answer  to  S,  at  in  Ihu  nnme  of  Roiin, 
,  li  might  be  inrluded  uiiioii):  tliat  larue  cinM  of  Auyrian  trmm.  wrillen 
bnliflbnmtl; with  Iho  ttlT    """1    •"[[*?.  wUicli  are  ainnoiTtvd  itiLh  the 

not  ^It  '^^  f  r"'  "  '^  ^'  '*%''>"  *^^  which  liaie  throughout  on  lionorar; 
ra  I  uiuugh  perhaps  that  Miue  is  luudlj  in  unlion  with  the  Eailcm 
of  womiin.     riiro*,  bIbo,  as  a  name  for  a  jouiig  wonmn,  miglit  be 
d  with  ihB  Jlebn-w  n*"lEI>  "  *''*»h,  ntiw." 

■  1  sbaene  llial  Dr.  Letj,  who  wema  to  hate  iiiipccl«iil  the  tablet  I  nm 

w  nonndarlllg,  reads  tho  doubtful  Fba:meiaa  k'lter  aii*wt-riiig  (n  .^3,  u  T 

UimJic  Studien,  port  ii.  p.  23} ;  but  he  bus  eertaitUj  1; 


h/hfifiv^aej  gf  ill  tlie  eridraoe^  I  prefiBr  veafding  ^  ^tT^  ^ 
MAfjpt,  and  its  KhcBiiieuBi  oonMpoiidfiiit  m  "in;  Bira,^  oompwiDg 
tke^iumn  tttherwith  the  Hebrew  rnn»  which  signifies  **a  pregnant 
wiMiiiu^'*  or,'  as  is  more  probaUe,  with  the  common  word  tZJj^y 

whibh|tdthongh  now  unknown  to  the  Arabic  in  that  sense,  most 

^eertainly  be  of  S^n^tic  origin,  and  which  is  still  need  as  the  ordi- 

nuy.term  ftir  '^a  woman**  in  Tarkey,  in  Persia,  and  in  India.  The 

chief  xeasflm  which  I  hare  for  this  reading  is,  that  I  find  in  the 

TOcabnlaried  relating  to  ^^wraien"  ^  ^jppf.  ^]^  khirf^  con- 

.JStai:J^ftsTf}<.  y}!][.  ^Iff.  Won*.  «  ^  *gTT  -^^T 

ostiiEaMijin  the  nme  sense  (ntfftt)>  is  with  ^0^^  ^  i$skm.  If 
the  Hebr^'TTVIi  ''to  oonceiye^**  be  the  root  firom  which  this  noan . 
{•derived; the KhcBnicnw  orthography  which  oses  the  soft  instead 
.of  thf  hard  gnttmal  will  be  more  correct  than,  the  Cuneiform,  and 
the  lapsto  of  the  feminine  ending  alM>  in.  the  nominatiye  case  is  quite 
in.yoonsonance  with  the  popular  pronunciation.    I  think  it  more 

piofa^e^  howcYcr,  that  khira^  is  the  same  as  CP;^^*  from  what* 

erer  root  that  term  may  be  derired,^  and  that  the  Phoanician  htra 
may.  thus  mark  the  passage  of  the  hard  guttural  to  the  3^. 

"fhe  other  element  of  the  name  in  question,  ^^  ^"^T'  ^^ 
Assyrian^  and  ^"Ih^,  or  T2■)^^>  in  PhoBnician,  is  the  famous  city  of 
Arbela.     Tiiis  name  is  always  represented  in  Assyrian  by  two 

-signs,,  the  first,  ^^,  being  composed  of  four  elements,  and  thus 
having  the  power  of  arba,  which  signifies  "  four"  in  all  the  Semitic 

reproduced  the  form  oT  the  cliaracter  as  seen  upon  the  tablet.  I  also  remark 
thM  ho  gives  the  first  word  of  the  legend  as  /l^H,  rakaty  instead  of  jnj"T, 
danat ;  the  latter  reading,  however,  is  undoubted.  I  know  not  from  what 
source  he  obtained  his  reading  of  rak  arrabil  Assar  for  the  corresponding 

Assyrian  "jV  ^^  ^^T  "^4  (>"T|—),  but  no  Cuneiform  scholar  will,  I 
venture  to  say,  support  that  reading — although  the  letters  certainly  have  the 
powers  assigned  to  them — against  my  explanation  of  '^>>,  determinative  of 

woman,  and  unpronounced,  ^^  ^^"|»  ^^™c  of  the  town  of  Arbil,  and  .^2> 
part  of  "  Khirat"  "  a  wife  or  woman." 

^  Compare  the  two  last  variants  given  for  the  Hj  ^  G-esenius's  Mon. 
Fhcen.  vol.  ii.  pi.  1,  which  resemble,  at  any  rate,  if  they  arc  not  identical  with, 
the  form  upon  the  tablet. 

w  t^ ,*c  may  be  supposed  to  come  from  the  root  "^^ly,  "to  be  naked,** 
whence  the  Hebrew  has  ")^J^D,  "  pudenda/*  but  it  is  not  used  in  the  sonso  of 

r 

"  a  woman  *'  either  in  Hebrew,  or  Aramaic,  or  Arabic. 
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tongues,  anil  tlio  second  bciug  the  well  known  sign  >:*~Ti  whith 
represents  &  god,  and  is  thus  pronoaucad  //,  or  Jlu  {coinp.  pffj^, 
Sic,  &c.) ;"  but  in  the  fnmous  Bebistun  Inscription,  I.  63,  wg  have 
the  full  phonetic  reading  of  ^^-.^yf  J  ^y  ^•-»f-  t^Tf.  " 
Arbahii.  The  derivation  ia  doubtful.  Tbe  name  Arba-il  would 
seem  primd  facie  to  mean  "  the  four  goda,"  in  allusion  to  tbe 
supreme  Iriiid  and  "  the  Groat  Mother,"  who  are  usually  associated 
in  the  Assyrian  Pantheon  ;  but  this  is  not  altogetlieT  satisfactory, 
as  in  the  first  place  tbe  noun  >->-]<  ^U  i^  not  in '  the  plural 
number,  and  in  the  second  place  there  is  no  evidenee'thnt"  the  feur 
goJa "  were  ever  worshipped  at  Arheln,  or  were'  in  any*  way 
cuunocted  with  the  place." 

More  probably,  then,  Arba-il  meons  "  the  ambush  (or  '  shrino') 
of  the  God."  from  the  root  31X1  "  ^  !'«  '"  ^'^^t'.  wt'oh  may  have  ■ 
been  alao  represented  by  the  Cuneifonn  ^^,  from  its  idsittity' 
of  sound  with  tbe  .numeral  "four."  Another  doubtful  point  La, 
which  of  tbe  two  goddeseee, "  tbe  great  mother,  Belti8,"or"yM(a»," 
the  Assyrian  Venus,  may  be  indicated  by  this  title  of  "  the  woman 
«f  Arhela,"  here  need  ad  a  proper  name  ;  for  although  tbe  former 
goddess,  who  is  nsually  designated  by  the  figure  1 5  (<(  I?  \  (or 
by  its  synonym  >-TTK  ''O,  and  who  is  often  called  '"^the  Mother 
of  the  Gods,"  ia  clearly  distinguished  in  every  oilier  position  from 
tbe  latter  goddess,  hlUm;  (^-j    ^^    .*^  or    ^^|  ""VD' 

"  Comprirp  Hsb,  y^nH ;  Arobio  p-J.V  ^Vlien  the  word  U  written 
phoooticail J  Ihe  Cuneiform  Bsu»tly  cmplojB  an  »«iur»l«,  .A*-»'Ti  ti>rBpfEe''nl 
the  Una!  y. 

"  II  or  Ih  i»  the  Soroilio  value  of  ■-*-].  "  »  goJ "  (ronipiiru  'Hov  of 
8*nolutnialhoD).  far  which,  h.iwerpr,  YoJiu  is  (omctimpa  eubititulrd.  as  in 
Helnrcw.  In  ILe  olher  dialeria  whirh  prerniled  in  Babjlouia,  unit  wliieh  thus 
gBTo  •MOndary  powen  lo  the  AiB/nan  characlera,  a.  god  wm  nauieJ  aiiop 
(wVnce  the  ordinsrj  power  uf  a*  for  the  letter  »-*-|)  i  OT  ThUgir, 
iVj^  trSS  "-^fTI-  ''lent''*'  "'*''  l*"'  Turkith  tengri,  arJ  llio 
pdmitiro  Act'iuiian  ieiui,  tlioiigh  <ubM)quent];  corrufitfil  lo  Ihimir,  ^  |SZ 
T—  ppff  i  alio  thitip,  the  sfflititin*  at  whirh  I  iMuinot  tnuw,  und  pcrhipi 
•J»,  andsonirothi-ra. 

*■  Hon*.  Oppnrt  givm  tlia  moiuiiiigpt"tho  fourgod»"»e  if  it  werewrUin, 
bnl  doM  nut  alt<mpt to  explain  auch  an  etjmolog;  (ace"  Expedttign m  Mwu- 
MlMuie,"  p,  22fi),  and  hU  Biithuritj,  tlicnsfora,  ouiuot  Iiatq  much  woighl. 
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still,  in  reference  to  this  particular  deity,  who  had  special  shrines 
at  Nineveh  and  at  Arbela,  under  the  kings  Esar-Haddon  and 
AsshW'bani-palf  the  names  seem  to  be  all  used  indiscriminately ; 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  allowable  to  snppose  that  each  of  the  goddesses, 
Beltis  and  Venus,  had  special  shrines  both  at  Nineveh  and  Arbela, 
and  in  that  case  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  two 
may  be  "  the  Lady  of  Arbela,"  xar  cfbxiyi'." 

>^  Dr.  Hincks  has  stated  (Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  No.  xxviii.  p.  406) 
that  the  mother  of  the  gods,  or  Rhea,  was  especially  **  known  as  the  goddess 
**  of  Arbela,  being  thus  oistinguiBhed  from  I  star,  who  was  emphatically  *  the 
"  goddess,*  '  the  lady,*  who  presided  over  Nineveh  ;*'  but  he  has  brought 
forward  no  authority  to  confirm  his  statement,  and  my  own  reading  leads  to  a 
very  different  conclusion.  In  fact,  if  Dr.  Hincks  will  refer  to  the  invocation 
passage  at  the  commencement  of  the  long  inscription  of  Esar-Haddon  (Bawlin- 

Bon  Insc.  pL  45,  col.  1,  Is.  6  and  6),  he  will  find  the  goddess  >*^\    \  JJ 

named  in  connexion  both  with  Nineveh  and  Arbil,  while  in  the  last  diviaion 
of  the  same  inscription,  the  king's  tutelary  deity,  associated  with  Asshur,  ia 

named  both  ►^T   \  jJ     and    ►^T    ^"^TT    »^.     The  inscription,  too, 

pL  8,  No.  2,  which  especially  commemorates  the  repairing  of  the  building  at 

Arbela,  refers  to  the  presiding  goddess   under  her  two  names  of  ^"^"T 

i-ZTT  »rr  and  ^♦"T  ^  Y  T>  ^hile  the  Nineveh  goddess,  in  Layard's 
Inscriptions,  pi.  82,  is    named    ^^-T    "tV^Y    ►TTT    and    ►^    *"Tll 

(and  in  other  copies  of  the  same  inscription  ^^^T  \  fY  ^*  "^  exact  opposition 

to  Dr.  Hincks's  theorj-. 

Again,  in  the  annals  of  Asshur-bani-pal ,  and  especially  in  the  legal  tablots 

which  I  am  now  considering,  the  four  names  of  ^*^|    \  YY  >    ^^^ I   *~ I T  1' 

►>-T  ^"^TT  »V5  an<l  ^^^1  ^  T  P  appear  to  be  used  indiscriminately, 
and  to  apply  to  a  goddess  who  was  the  presiding  deity  equally  of  Nineveh 
and  of  Arbela.  At  the  same  time,  in  a  list  wliich  I  possess  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses  as  worsliippcd  in  the  ditlereut  cities  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  I 

find  Beltis,  or  Ehea,  under  her  ordinary  form  of  ►^^T  "J^^T  ^|  T  |> 
alone  given  to  Nineveh  and  Arbela,  and  I  am  rather  inclined,  tliereforc,  to 
think,  tliat  where  the  name  Ishtar,  under  whatever  form,  is  used  in  reference 
to  the  presiding  Assyrian  goddess,  it  does  not  indicate  Venus  or  Nanaia,  as  in 
other  ])assage8,  but  simply  means  "  the  goddess  "  par  excellence,  Isliiar,  like 
jy^r\^y  ^^  scripture,  having  sometimes  a  generic,  as  well  as  a  special  api>li- 
cation.  The  difficulty  of  identifying  the  goddesses  worshipped  at  Nineveh 
and  Arbela — or  rather  of  distinguishing  between  the  names  of  Beltis  and 
Ishtar^  in  reference  to  this  deity — was  stated  by  me  at  some  length  in  my 
'*  Essay  on  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Mythology,"  written  in  1857  (sec 
Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  pp.  605  and  636)  ;  and  in  the  same  paper  I 
also  drew  attention  to  the  similarity  of  the  AssjTian  Bi  to  the  'Pc'a  of  the 
Greeks,  an  identification  which  Dr.  Hiueks  has  nevertheless  attributed  to 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  though  tliat  gentleman's  first  notice  of  it  must  have  ap}>earcd 

several  years  later.  I  may  here  add  that  the  Babylonian  i?/,  *^yTI,  whether 
it  be  or  bo  not  connected  with  Rhea,  is  shown  by  the  bilingual  vocabularies 
to  be  abbolutcly  the  same  m  ^  JJ  ^  and  to  signify  the  number  15,  belonging 
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With  regatd  to  llie  city  oFArbela,  from  wliich  tlie  uame  was 
derived,  we  have  mors  precise  information.  This  city  was  proliably 
one  of  the  earliest  founded  in  Assyria,  for  XiiXaot  aoJ  'Apii^ijXot 
are  placed  by  Abydeoas  among  the  progenitors  of  Ninus,  in  defe- 
rence, as  it  would  seem,  to  some  early  tradition  that  Culab  and 
Arbil  were  older  cities  than  Ninoveh."  The  Talraudista,  indeed, 
had  a  &.hle  that  the  Patriarch  Seth  naa  buried  at  Arbela,"  and  the 
pbiee  seems  to  bavs  preserved  ita  sepulchral,  or  funereal,  cbaraoter, 
through  the  whole  period  of  its  history ;  for  we  find  it  constantly 
eeleoted  by  tbe  Assyrian  kings  as  the  scene  of  execution  of  distin- 
.  guished  captives,"  and  in  a  later  age  the  Parthian  mouarchs  are 


l>Tub&bl}-  to  thp  fame  BjBlcm  of  notation  wbii-h  employed  Ef  for  20,  S.f?  for 
I    SO,  Sat  tor  100,  &c.  (toe  Z^nd  Aresta,  tom.  ii.  p.  6i»)  i  though  wh;  "  tho 
grMt  gudilesB,"  whi)  hiid  no  apparent  conuiiiion  with  the  full  luoou,  alioutU 
I    bftre  hero  thus  tjpclled,  I  miiDot  veutnro  to  conjecture, 

"  Arbelu*  IB  twice  mentioned  in  the  rnvthic  amealog;  of  NinuB,  unesCTTcd 

I    by  Abydouui,  u>  if  Uiare  tiae  both  su  older  and  a  UOar  city  at  Arhil.     Tiie 

oilier  namea  miuurring  in   this  list,  which  pnihubly    romea   origiually   from 

■   Benwui,  am  bIhi  iUggcstiTo.     Jtifbiu  must  be,  I  Ihiiik,  the  Median  Aaai,  "  a 

I   god,"  uid  tlie  nnino  of  BKbiua,  who  wtw  Ibv  immediate  de«cendan(  of  Belui, 

I   would  Boeui  to  iilluile  to  the  suno  myth  of  "the  gate(of  lift),"  which  originutod 

le  of  Dercclo,  or  Atargalii  (JTjn/1,  from  yiTli  "«gate"),  niiU  wliieli 

WMpcrpctuiitedinthennmeoflbatgoddem'BdwellingpUce,  *T^   ^^tffffi 

[    Uin-Ur  ("Life's  gate?"),  or  Bab-il.  "the  gate  of  god,"  or  Bibjlon.      for  tba 

act  from  AbydcnuB,  see  AuDlier*!  Euaebtui,  vol.  l.  p.  78,  tixui  Hoe,  Chor. 

*  1  gather  Iliia  frnm  Schindler'B  Pentaglot,  col.  144 ;  but  I  hove  not  found 

I  the  mssB^  in  any  Tulmudie  tract.    At  present  the  totnb  of  Soth  ii  lo  be  lecn 

I  in  the  town  of  Moaul,  and  the  venerulion  with  whieh  the  siiot  a  regordal  ia 

l  due,  no  doubt,  lothc  influence  of  the  Sabsan  aohool  of  northern  MeBBOpdlaniiii, 

I  which  adopted  &om  the  early  ChnBtiaiu  ao  many  of  the  UcbreK  pHlriurtba, 

I  Bod  paid  a  ipooLnl  mpect  to  Sotli,  aa  the  iiivtrntor  of  astrology  and  lettJ^rs  (aca 

"        '■  Nabathcan  Agricultttrc,  Eng,  edit.  p.  63)  i  but  tt  ii  poMible  thul  tlie 

.  or  one  nearly  similar,  may  have  been  knuwu  iu  the  eountrj  from  the 

Tei7  reruolest  antiquity,  for  tJiu  earlicat  form  under  which  the  god  A^^ihnr  ia 

named  in  the  inscriptions  (aee  Bawlinaon'a  lus,  pi.  6,  No.  1}  is  *"**[     [v 

T^   ttT—f.  which  we  are  authorized  by  the  Syllabary,  Ho.  145,  to  read 

l«»A(Ai(([^    ^y^l  being  equal  to    jP   ^^,^[),  a  very  cdoee  opp(0»i- 

F  nation  to  Ibe  AArMii,    I  ■ '  '  il-    of  the  Sabecanai  and  as  (ho  same  ortbo- 

I  gRifiby  i*  alao  given  in  the  Tucabularice  lu  a  variaiil  fur  tbe  country  of  Auyrio, 

p  may  tliua  piTliap*  arrive  at  the  origin  of  pQDK,  .ittuii,  which  is  substi- 

I  tatMl  for  "MfK  in  ihe  Samaritan  version  of  llie  PcnlatouiJi  (bbb  Bawlioson'a 

I  Uorodottis,  »iL  i.  p.  568), 

"  The  flril  menijon  of  an  execution  at  Arbeln  occurs  in  the  annals  of 
'mkitr-iMxir-fiai  (Bawlinaon'a  In*.  |il.  18,  1.  68),  where,  hottcicr,  in  tint 
~  'slioii  Aimi>licd  to  Lnjard  by  Dr.  Hincks,  the  imnie  of  Babiil  i»  strangely 
_h  (DbMitntnl  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  353),  In  the  aniuds  otAiAur- 
ti-pal  there  arc  several  simdar  nolu.-e»,  and  OdbUj,  in  the  fourteenth  pani- 
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fldd  to  hftTe  been  rtUl  interred  ibere^  I  nm  fiirtiher  iidined  to 
think  tliftt  AiMii  iiiii8tli»?e  been  tiie  eeene  of  eonie  great  al^^ 
in.  tbe  wait  o£  moeeerion  wludi  deraatated  Aa^ria  betweoi  the 
eleeeof  the  reign  oCTiglath  Pileeer  II.  and  tbe  aooeesion  of  Saigon, 
for  I  eannot  admit  any  other  explanation  of  tho  fiunone  pa«age  in 
Hoeea  z.  14  » 

In  later  bietoiy  Aibela  waa  celebrated  aa  tbe  chief  oifj  in  ibe 
neigfabonzbood  of  the  great  battle  field  where  Darioa  leet  the  empire 
of  Aaia  to  Alexander  ^  and  we  may  infer  from  a  notice  in  Stiabo 
thait  the  Macedonian  conqueror  gave  the  name  of  Nioatorinm  to  the 

mph  of  the  Moomd  oohmin  of  the  neat  inaariptioii  of  Biheston,  Darius  relatas 
now  he  aucified  the  rebel  Sitntadimee  at  Ari)d%  after  <M*^fa'^g  lum  in  tiie 
dirtant  ptofinee  of  Sagartia* 

»  Dion  Ounnii  at  the  cmninwMymmnfc  of  hie  78th  Book,  deeojbea  how 
OHnaeaUiUy  in  hia  Saatom  war,  deetrojed  the  tomba  of  the  Paithien  kinga  at 
j&rbela,  and  eoatteied  their  bonea  abroad.  Bereval  royal  tomba  of  the  mne 
period  were  opened  bj  me  in  the  oentre  of  the  Kcmmjik  mound,  but  the 
oeoiiDanta--iWnii  the  nedklaoeii,  ear-rmgi,  hraoeleti,  and  other  0^  omamanta^ 
whicn  were  £ramd  with  the  rsoiaine,  and  which  are  now  in  the  firit^ 

appeared  to  ha^e  been  exchiaiTely  female.    Ooold  it  hare  been  poeeible  that 
the  rartfaian  Una  were  buried  in  one  place  and  their  qneena  in  another? 

»  •<  And  aU  £7  fortreeeee  shall  be  noOcd,  aa  Shahnan  spoiled  Beth  AHmI 
in  the  day  of  battle ;  the  mother  wee  oashed  in  pieoee  upon  her  children." 
3%e  pro^iet  here  eridentir  aUudes  to  some  well  known  oontemporaDeoiis 
e^loit ;  and  the  reign  of  Shahnaneser,  which  is  determined  br  the  canon  to 
haTe  lasted  from  B.o.  726  to  721,  will  thus  exactly  suit.  It  has  been  ODstomary 

to  compare  7^*)J«^  P!^^  "^th  the  ^ApfirfKa  of  G-alilee,  mentioned  in  1  Mace, 
ix.  2 ;  but  if  there  had  been  any  great  slaughter  in  the  north  of  Palestine 
during  either  of  the  expeditions  of  Shahnaneser  against  Hoshea,  this  would 
hardly  have  been  the  only  allusion  in  Scripture  to  such  an  event. 

I  may  here  add  that  a  powerful  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  the  historical 
scheme  which  assigns  to  tne  BibUcal  Shalmaneser  the  five  years  intervening 
in  the  canon  between  the  reigns  of  Tiglath  Pilescr  and  Sargon,  is  to  be  found 
on  the  lion  weights  from  Nineveh  (now  in  the  British  Museum),  which  are 

marked  respectively  with  the  names  of  Tiglath  Filesor,  Shalmaneser  (T  ^^"T 

^Tjt  y\^  ^\^»  Sargon,  and  Sennacherib,  evidently  in  a  continuous 
chronological  series ;  and  that  a  similar  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  a  clay 
tablet  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  dated  from  some  year  of  the  king, 

T  ^♦"1  \  T5t  ET  T"  ^v'  *^<^  which  to  all  appearance  is  of  the 
same  age  as  the  tablets  dated  from  the  Eponyms  imdor  Tiglath  Pilescr  and 
Sargon. 

^  In  actual  distance  Arbela  was  hardly  nearer  to  the  scene  of  battle  than 
was  Nineveh  itself,  or  Caleb ;  but  it  was  probably  the  only  one  of  the  great 
Assyrian  cities  which  waa  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  its  sacred 
cliaracter  having  preserved  it  amid  the  revolutions  which  had  desolated  its 
sister  capitals.  The  nearest  city  to  the  field  of  battle  must  have  been  that  of 
which  the  site  is  now  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Karamlis  ;  the  Assyrian  name 

of  this  city  being  ^^|  ]    ^^"T    >f  ■  ■  >  &nd  the  Mahommcdan  title  jb^, 

Beldbddky  as  if  the  group  ►^  ^f —  (of  very  rare  occurrence)  represented 
the  god  Bel. 
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roM  Assyrian  mouod,  to  com m em <i rale  bU  victory,*'  a  circum^ttince 
I  which  probably  caused  tlie  city  to  be  called  Alexandriana,  under 
'Ssranian  dynasty  of  Persia."  The  great  mound  of  Arbela 
mist  have  been  a  kindred  work  to  thoee  other  artiScial  construc- 
tions at  Koynnjifc  and  Nimrud,  thoagb  perhaps  of  lurger  dimensions. 
It  pihibita  at  tho  present  day, — as  far,  at  any  rate,  as  concerns  tlie 
height  of  the  monnd,  tho  Bteep  slope,  and  the  well  preserved  con- 
tinuous crest, — very  much  the  appearance  which  the  platform  of  the 
gra»t  palane  of  Nineveh  must  have  presented  in  the  age  of  Senna- 
cherib ;  and  it  is  luirdly  to  bo  doubted  that  whenever  Iho  Tnrkisb 
fort  which  now  crowns  tho  acclivity  shall  bo  removed,  and  facilities 
shall  be  thus  afforded  for  running  trenches  and  gnllcriea  into  the 
mound,  a  harvest  of  antiquities  will  reward  the  excavator,  fully 
equal  to  the  treasures  of  Koyuujik  and  Ninirnd," 

The  name  of  Arbela  seems  to  have  been  a  very  favourite  element 
I   ia  Asayriau  names,  for  besidou  the  present  name  of  Arba-U-khirnl, 
we  have  npon  other  tablets  ; — 

y    ^^    ^    <TtT    tt    tt    ■-- 1,    ManwUci-ArbaU. 

j  tyyy=  sfr  ^y  yj  •-''y  tt  -^y,  rapaqa-a»a-A,i»,-ii,&c. 

It  need  only  further  be  stated,  that  the  Pbcenician  legend  on 
this  tablet  is  evidently  of  the  same  ago  as  tho  Cuneiform  writing, 
and  that  it  may  be  positively  assigned,  therefore,  to  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century  b.c,  the  document  being  duted  from  tho 
Eponyiny  of  y  ^^^  ^^  A^i  Sim/iar-azur,  towanls  the  close  of 
I  the  roign  of  A$thtir-bani-pal. 

n  Ibo  Mount  Niratorium  in  joiued  with  ArWb  bji  Stmbo  (p.  738),  m  if 

ttw7  fere  tho  nunc  phu-v  ;  and  indeed,  IheTH  a  nothing  in  thn  vicinitj  (IvwrriDg 

.    of  Iba  nuoe  of  a  hill,  oiccpt  the  old  A><sjriBD  mound,     fltrnbo  riirthcr  coUs 

'   Arbdui^  vtlia   founded  the  city,   tov  'AOfioviifi,  in  which  nuac  we  nmy 

,    parhau*  rerof^nize  Kamno  or  JBscoLipiui,  who  wm  bImi  sdoptiid,  like  Setli, 

into  the  Mlig&us  B;at(^m  of  the  BalMEana,  and  thrnin  piny*  b  tnost  conspicuous 

-ut  {tee  Renim')  NabathKan  Agriculture,  p.  41). 

»  TheuphjL  Sim.  lib.  v.  cap.  7,  adfin&m. 

*  Biob  eHtiuatod  Ihe  height  of  the  mound  at  160  feet,  and  lU  diamcler  at 
W)  or  400  vardi  (Bit'h's  Kurdistan,  vol.  ii.  p.  17).  Ho  also  Ununt  tliitt  an 
Mien!  *u|iu[('Iirii  luul  been  opened  in  the  iiiouiii]  Bbortly  before  his  visit, 
■hidi  ruiitHiurd  a  bod;  evideDlJ;  from  the  dusciipltoo  limuor  to  tbuKi  lincn 
diaocnerefl  at  Kojiu^ik.  On  acteral  ocoBaioci  I  baTO  SMirche^  for  bric-ka  and 
om<vti  of  nnti.|iiiiy,  on  the  atopc  of  the  luound,  but  hare  b(<en  immomuful  in 
'  ItmliiigniiTfhiiiK,"'  'h?  place  is  densolj  inhabitad,  and  anjthing,  Uwrcfon, 
------Ti  in  .-t]i..-i:[l  t'>  fii'i*  If  iiiBtantlj  carripd  off. 


li^fMi  »  X<L  3  tadklct  kw  ben  aliMdy  pmriially 
fdlSdbMil  W  Kl  Lnwi  tBbM«  ai^  Vikt^  edit,  of  1853, 
|w  Ml  V  ^<tt  dbr  OmieBimt  tax  k  ait  there  gmn  with  sufficient 
AttmtCttWi  %i  SbOBCi  «f  a  tciiMyiima  Wf  ccm  llie  two  writings. 
MMic  ^w««tEL  SI  4^mB»  fniiuLiy  sbA  ■fcincllj  leeords  the 

<i£«6Mha£dk«tK  Wthnr  enov  J  J^]  ^  {^^ , 

fee  ihif  soHnott  <i£  thet»  mxnm  of  sik«c.     The  daTes  mre  thns 

^^  AsTal  »i  hb  t««  iiiB.  inkzd  and  Badid: 
SMSk.  .SiffaM  WMd.  «JBV-4ByyiSL  ftiid  two  yoong 
^Ai^iipll^wii.  vahm  at  ^  seven  peEwns.*  With  Te^mrd  to  the 
tVntuitwMi.  thwfct^  I  hii«9  Wm  Im^  on  linlt  as  to  its  applicmtion. 
TW  fioest  IjiHu  w^bth  s  afimr  ccwn  on  LnjudTs  plite,  mud  which 
»f<H»>  tiW  nstopoL  ^  «•  Mr  <i£  the  tihiet,  wtxj  be  tcmd  quite 

"C^*  cuiiLemiiitt&ig  wiA  g^y  Spl  y  ^yYYz: 

TuAim  3ut*i  at  chtf  CuKi&mn  text»  ^  the  8ur> 

:»Mic^  iT  sb*^  <i£  Smk*^  •  H^wfcf)  ^  b«fi  I  ksTe  loo^  been  in 
.omAC  w^«Kft«ic  ^  :!«n»aMer  ^f  tibt  FWannn  l^endy  which  is 
>Mtcttttttf«i  Skuosc  JovcMT  :!W  ^t  o^  tthtfic  gmlmJMn  the  names  of 


*-•    V       ^  '*•     .  't*-   "f-     ^    ^;l    :i\*  ■>  f*^i   >  ":ei^."^ii»f^e-*<*  w.'-U  tr-OWTi  to 

'    ■  ••  >i.  ^  -.       '.    .,  s.  "i  .V"?^>  .«   i>  TV  Trr.     A-'JciiEfr  <fj_kzirle  of  ii 

*   "^  >•■     •       '•-^      •  .     ■■r^  • -.       4    ^we'..    .*r  5j.5«4lt.'^        ITlJc?    r-'—jr?    jefi^cd    5efin« 


*•  ^     ^-  .  ^■'.  ■     •  ••  '.^v   .■    *"»>  **•►'!   •  I'l:  'irrt'v  'viiari.*-!  *r«:f«e^n.  the 


'V.     •    f-^;;.:    'nmr   Tir«r«>  ^-r*  ta*  irrae   wo- 
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the  otber  male  slaves  wbo  were  eoM  with  Hosliea,  or  whether  it 
does  not  rather  cofreBpood  with  the  risume  in  iho  Cuneiform  lest, 

^'«.T|y|«< r;^  ~t t«< •gnTr^!~T<ff. 

"In  (ill ;  eeven  persons'  sluvesi,  belonging  lo  Arml-AiHa."  Aft«r 
much  hesitation,  I  have  dei-ided  lu  favonr  of  llie  latter  nppli- 
cation,  thongb  it  involves  many  difScuItieB,  and  obliges  me  to  leave 
the  beginning  of  the  second  PhiFnioiaD  line  entirely  unexplained. 
The  initial  character,  indeed,  of  this  line  cannot  be  identiSed  with 
»ny  certainty  ;  und  the  fifth  character,  also,  is  of  very  unusuul  form. 
Perhaps  the  illegible  letters  at  the  beginning  of  line  2  may  form  a 
word  meaning  "  &c.,"  or  "  and  the  others  ;"  then  3  N,  "  ".  may  he 
a  contraction  for  abadau  or  ardan  "  slaves ;"  the  fifth  character, 
which  is  not,  I  think,  alphabetic,  may  be  an  arbitrary  sign  for  "  in 
■11,"  answering  to  the  Cuneiform  Ji^,  and  the  two  following 
cbaraeters  may  be  numerals  for  7 ;  the  first  of  tbem  being  very 
like  the  Palmyrene  5,"  and  the  double  stroke  being  the  regular 
Pbainician  sign  for  2.  All  this,  however,  is  exceedingly  doubtful. 
Tbfi  only  points  which  can  he  considered  to  be  even  a])prcixi- 
lOately  determined  are  the  division  of  the  words  by  a  sort  of  point 
dot,  and  the  identification  of  the  numerals  for  VII.  The  two 
last  words  of  the  line  are  less  nncortain  ;  they  can  hardly  be  read 
othMwise  than  KTVIN  't,  the  :i  being  the  ordinary  Phmnician  rela- 
tive cognate  with  the  Hebrew  nt,  Chaldee  '^,  and  Arabic  ^^j]l," 
luid  tCTHM  being,  as  I  conjecture,  the  Phtenician  equivalent  of 
■,|  .i!^!  •-•-y  ^  yj' .  This  htter  reading,  however,  involves 
very  obscure  matters,  and  must  be  examined  more  in  detail. 
The  Assyrian  sign  Ti~^^  which  forms  the  first  element  of  the  " 
name,  and  which  aignifief  "a  slave,"  is  proved  by 

«  See  Gescn.  Hon.  Pbwn.  *ol.  \.  p.  88.     Another  initiUi™ 
I  So,  16  of  tliia  Krics,  of  the  employ im-n I,  appiwditlj,  of 
^he  nmiienl  5.  tliough  no  doubt  the  ordtitar;  uivthod  of  hi 
kbm  »«»  by  five  perpenilioular  strokea. 

'  *[.  allliou^h  not  rooogmxed  by  Ocieiiiuii.  is  of  TCrj  cammc 

■  carljF  Phsnicuui  te^tendii.  aueli  as  thoie  on  the  lion  weights,  u 

■"id  txM»  at  the  Ajsiriun   ]»erio(l,  and  upon  tlieso  day  Ublulfl  ; 

'  nnHii  tn  bi'liere,  from  iU  Fiaplojnient,  that  the  pranoi 

nail;  doniooMmlite.  must  have  been  idontiL<at  vritli  the  non 

tn  Um  Proio-Babylonian  the  tiga  £»fYf  ''  '^'"  "*°^  ^ 

9   of  quality,   and   for  Urn  nlativo  pronorm  ;    and   in 

wiall;  in  thn  old  lltmyirir)  thi-m  i*  the  nme  . 

\j,  "lhi»i"  and  ih*  rslalivc  ^£^'. 


nill  \io  found 
.  Pbtenician  J 
xprcBsing  that 


ipon  cy linden 
and  there  ia 

ID  of  atCribu- 
llh  u  a  detcT' 
Arabii.-  (and 
belwten    ,j. 
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pies  to  have  had  the  phonetic  ralne  of  ardu,^  Its  Semitic  rela- 
tionship is  not  apparent^  unless,  indeed,  it  be  derived  from  the  root 
rm,  "  to  tread  upon,"  but  it  must  have  been  very  extensively 
employed  in  Assyrian  nomenclature,  and  it  is  exactly  represented 
by  the  Phoenician  "T*1h^. 

The  phonetic  reading  of  the  second  element,  ►»-Y  /  ^ ,  which 

was  one  of  the  names  of  ''the  Great  Goddess"  who  presided  over 
Nineveh,  is  a  more  difficult  matter,  and  has  long  been,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  hopeless,  of  the  desiderata 
of  Cuneiform  decipherment.  I  cannot  say,  indeed,  even  now,  that 
the  problem  is  definitively  solved,  for  although  we  have  three 
names  in  which  this  element  occurs,  represented  in  Phoenician  as 
well  as  in  Cuneiform,  there  is  unfortunately  some  weak  point  i& 
each  of  the  three  examples.  Here  the  Phoenician  character — the 
last  in  the  line — which  should  answer  to  the  name  of  the  goddess, 
is  imperfect,  and  although  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  anything  but  a 
thin,  ICT,  still  I  cannot  be  quite  certain  of  the  fact.     If  I  am  right, 

however,  in  reading  ItTHl^  as  the  equivalent  of  Y  >Sj^Y  >-^Y 
^^9  then  it  follows  that  we  must  consider^'  the  Great  Goddess" 

to  have  had  in  Assyria  the  vernacular  title  of  TVO^,  Asha  or  AsIuU, 
"  the  woman,"  par  excellence ;"  and  in  this  view  we  may  go  on, 
perhaps,  to  explain  the  title  of 'A8a,  which  Hesychius  gives  to  the 

^  That  »*^^T  signified  "  a  slaTe,"  and  was  pronounced  ardu  (or  in 
composition  ararf),  there  ifl  no  doubt  whatever  ;  but  the  employment  of  the 
monogram  in  the  compound  epithet  \^^  y^'^^U  which  was  a  title 
frequently  assumed  by  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  especially  in  reference  to 
Babylonia,  is  not  quite  so  easily  explained.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  means 
**  reducing  to  slaver^',"  or  "  putting  on  the  yoke  of  slavery,"  thougli  I  cannot 
give  with  any  certainty  its  phonetic  equivalent.  (Compare  the  Khursabad 
passages,  pi.  152,  3,  12,  with  95,  6,  and  also  145,  3,  12  ;  151,  10,  9,  and 
123,  16). 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  biblical  name  of  ^^DITl^*  appUed  to  a  son 

of  Sennacherib's,  which  has  positively  no  meaning  in  Assyrian,  is  an  error  of 
the  copyist  for  ■]'?D'7"1hi»  Ardu-tnalik  (equivalent  to  tlie  Hebrew  E bed- Mel^kt 

"servant  of  the  king")  ;  but  it  is  singular  that  wo  have  not  more  examples 
from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  of  the  employment  of  the  word  ardu  in  Assyrian 
names. 

^  The  Assyrian  phonetic  term  for  "  a  woman,"  >-  fciTT  ^"^^T? 
is  not,  however,  a«  far  as  I  have  observed,  ever  applied  as  a  name  to  the 
goddess  in  question,  nor  is  its  Proto-Clialdflean  equivalent,  ^►►^"T  (pro- 
nounced dam ;  compare  dame^  &c.)  ever  used  in  connection  with  the  great 
goddess,  except  to  express  her  relationship  to  ^^*"T 
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Babylonian  Juno,'"  by  NflN,  llie  Chaldee  equivalent  of  nttfS.  I 
liBve  no  coil  iir  mat  ion,  it  is  true,  of  thia  phonetic  reading  of  Aiha 
or  Aihai,  for  the  Assyrian  "  Mother  of  tlie  Ooda,"  from  any  Greek 
or  Biblical  name,  nor  does  siicb  a  reading  explain  In  any  way  the 
goddese'a  titlea  of  ^  '^Jf  and  .-y|  J  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
Are,  aa  will  presently  be  seen,  two  more  indepeodcDt  biling'Qai 
readings  Tchicb  give  the  same  result,  and  it  is  further  evident  that 
a  Dame  eigoifying  "  the  woman  "  would  be  sufficiently  appropri&te, 
more  especially  when  the  standard  title  by  which  she  is  koowis, 
»-»-Y  1[V£T  tTTT>  """y  '*  ^^^  shown  to  mean  "  Me  kdy,""  It 
would  have  been  more  regular,  of  course,  had  the  Phtenician  name 
been  written  with  an  alepb,  x,  so  ""  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  elements  composing  it,  arad^  "  a  slave,"  and  Atha,  "  Beltis  ;'" 
bat  many  eimiiar  contractions  and  omiselous  will  be  observed  as 
we  pri>ce>  d  with  oar  analysis,  and  in  the  present  case  there  wa« 
poeitively  no  room  on  the  tablet  for  an  extra  letter. 

[  will  now  consider  the  alternative  reading  which  would 
reoognis«  the  names  of  the  other  two  male  slaves  in  these  obscure 
Phtenioian  characters.  The  blank  apace  at  the  end  of  the  first 
line  contained  probably  the  mere  point  of  division,  and  the  two 
signs  which  commeuce  the  second  tine  may,  thus,  perhaps  have  been 
intended  for  the  name  of  Siya,  or  Sign,  contracted  from  the 
Cuneiform  "^H  t^  IJ  ^igabd,  or  Sigcd,  and  derived  either  from 
33tf.  "  to  be  high,"  or  Wiy,  "  to  be  great."  This  assimilation, 
thoDgh  not  wholly  satisfactory,  might  perhaps  be  accepted,  but  the 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  second  word  Is,  I  fear,  insiimioan table. 
The  Cuneiform  name  which  follows  that  of  Sit/nbd  is  composed  of 


'  ■J'H/.a,  H«y<.h.  ill  Vorx. 

papers  (Jaunul  of  Sao.  Lit,  f 
f.  «S),  him  hiHwrdcd   tho  bold  h.YpothroiB  that   '-'-J     '1*"ET     ^TTT 
U  U>  tie  pronounoeil  BMlil-yAitI,  aod  tlial  it  eignifiet  "  t)ie  iadj  of  blooil  (or 


IX  one  of  bis  rewnl  papers  (■ 


..   ^    er),"      Now.  ■  Terj   slight   arquaintance  with  the  IVito-Clinldicao 
bwmue,  t«  xhirli  bU  these  lUriae  aamei  beloug,  is  aufBoicot  to  ^low  that 

I  frJll    (proaoonopd  jrf,  -)^-^  tlJ.    »m  SylWwrj,  No,  366)  i.  o  mere 

giainnatka]  nilBi,  iihkI  appomillj  like  the  terminat  guttural  of  the  Bsarjue, 

and  that  ^^]    .-J  J    tfif    and    ^^J    -jV^y    S:^J'^,    tlicmforc.  how 

.    «Wr  Ihiiy  lair  Iibtp  bMti  proaounced  in  As^rian,  flianity  probablj  "  the  Lord," 

— '  "  U«  Ijudy."     Dt.  Uiucks  has  also  ni^catrd  m  Ihe  mine  place  thai  the 

I    god  Bil-tirbu   it   ideiiticsl  witli    "-JJ     t|  f  ['    ''"'   there  is  nol  tin-  IcMl 

tborit;  for  this.    On  the  contrary,  BH-zirln  is  n  Ood  wfj  Uttla  known,  nod 

\j  wiinhipped,  a>  Cu  a*  I  have  seen,  iu  tha  Arabian  district  of  Bki. 

rot.  i,— [new  sxsras],  U 
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two  elements,  namely,  the  Ood  >-J  J  ^^,  and  the  verbal  adjunct 

&Z!^   ^TTT*       Now   it  is  very    possible,   and   eren  probable, 

that  the  signs  >-TT  ^^  do  really  represent  the  name  of  the  God 
Anu ;  for  althongh  snch  an  epithet  is  not  found  in  any  list  of 
synon3rms  for  this  deity,  still  I  think  we  may  read  the  signs  as 
Huras,^  and  this  is  actnally  the  pronunciation  given  repeatedly  in 

the  bilingual  vocabularies  to  the  sign  THff,  which  seems  to  have 

been  one  of  the  epithets  by  which  Anu  was  distinguished.     It 

remains   then  to   consider  the  second  element  SfZ^v  ^TTT}  and 

here  I  am  bound  to  admit  the  comparison  altogether  fails  us. 
These  two  signs,  when  considered  as  ideographs,  mean  probably 
'*  the  stone  which  appoints,"  and  are  thus  used  for  ''  a  seal,'*  which 
in  the  language  of  Assyria  was  named  kanuh  ,*"  but  the  same  signs 

^  That  is,  the  fiign  >- T  I ,    in  its  signification  of  "  a  lord,"  interchanges 

frequently  with    ^9  which  again  appears  to  be  the  same  title  as  ^TTTn  TI, 

a  term  that  is  often  used  to  indicate  royalty  in  the  Proto-Chaldeean  inscriptions 
(compare  Rawlinson's  Ins.  pL  8,  No.  9, 1.  7 ;  No.  10,  L  12 ;  pi.  6,  No.  16,  L  5 ; 

and  No.  20, 1.  8,  &c.).    One  of  the  possible  yalues  of  ^11    niight  thus  be 

hus  and    ^^   is  well  known  to  be  either  rat  or  kas,  the  former  power  being 

the  Turanian  equivalent  of  kharanf  "  a  road,"  and  thus  standing  sometimes 
for  the  city  of  Harran.     Has  itself  would  seem  to  be  connected  with  the 

Persian     if\j,    rah,  "  a  road  ;"  ras-{dan,  "  to  arrive,"  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  title  of   ^^T    til'    ^^^^h  is  generally 
accompanied  in  the  bilingual  lists  with  the  gloss  of   ^TTT^    ^^U    £t"^ 

apply  properly  to  the  god  Anu^  or  to  Hercules  (^^T  ^T")*  ^^  occurs  in 
the  lists  of  epithets  applying  to  each  of  these  gods,  and  even  in  reference  to  the 

city  of  >-  ►--<  \tll' — which  was  the  special  seat  of  the  god  ^^T  T^TT 
(see  Rawlinson's  Ins.  pi.  65,  col.  2,  1.  46),  and  which  would  appear  to  be  the 
Dubana  of  Behistun  (col.  3,   1.  78),  as  its  temple  is   named    ^    *T     ^T 

>->-T    \  T»^T    in  the  geographical  catalogues — although  Hercules,  or    *"^T 

■t>-^T  r"iT>  is  given  as  the  tutelar  divinity  of  the  place,  the  temple  which 
it  contained,  and  which  was  repaired  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (in  loc.  cit.) ,  has  the 

title  of  ^p  ^.^^wT  ^^T  |T  \  T>  where  we  recognize  the  name 
of  Anu.    (This  is  a  mistake.    Hercules  was  the  god  of  Nifler,  or    ^11    ^TTT 

\I3  '    ^^*  ^^"I    i^JJ    ^^  alone  mentioned  as  the  god  of  >-  ► — <  \T^i). 

^  ^TTT    is  used  with  a  great  variety  both  of  powers  and  meanings.     One 

of  its  most  common  employments,  however,  is  to  represent  the  root  H^O, 

**  to  count  or  appoint"  (see  Syllabary,  No.  371,  for  the  noun   |  —  ^r"  >*^^T> 
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are  aSeo  constantly  found  in  proper  names  with  ph«netio  powers, 
representiog  tho  root  lagal,  "  to  serve,"  or  "  be  attacbed  to,"  tliB 
llrcf  forma  of  Effl^J  S^TTT,  tj^  ^TTTt  and  tji^  CT,  being  used 
intliETcreDtly,*' and  by  no  possible  manipnlBtiuD  caji  I  torture  the 
three  FbtBnician  signs  which  in  the  legend  foltov  2H  into  any  word 
at  all  resembling  in  sonnd  faggal  or  taggtl.  If  these  eigna  are 
really  alphabetic  rather  than  onmerolH,  they  must,  it  would  seem, 
represent  a  Shin,  a  Caph.  and  a  Khelh,  and  the  name  would  thus 
read  n3l£f  3S,  Anu-shekah,  instead  of  Anu-taggil.'^     It  is,  then,  the 


"cwwling").  mid  Uiia  wfrnam  to  me  to  be  tiie  mBoning  which  it  oonrcys,  in 
cannertion  vitli    C^^y,    "a  atone,"  u  applied  to  a  eigiietwwL     Mr.  Foi 

IWbot  npluRg    »fP^    tlTT    US  "  the  tiiUing  stoue,"  but  1  know  not  on 
■hU  autliority. 


thii  word.  The  group  ^j^Ji  Cjn»  m  applied  to  a  soal,  ia  purely 
idMigKphic   5il5J    ^i"B  "  '  <toiiB!"  in  AjSTri&n,  afriw,  for  13n.  and 

CTT't  w  1  hsiD  alread;  expUined,  repre>enting  p(irimp«  [lie  root  rUO.  "  to 
countj"  hut  bolhofthoio  chaj»c(OTi  hare.of  course, phonetieponm-s  in TumniMi, 
the  (oTtatr  being  tak  or  tag  (allied,  at  I  think,  Ut  the  Turkish  talk  and  lagh), 

•lul  the  h  '   ■  ■      "      

pOHible  tl; 

t  would  a     .  , 

•nd  Hebrew),  and  moj  thus  yerj  properlj  bare  been  used  for  ihe  Amjtuui 

root  layai  or  tagal,  "  to  lene,"  although  there  was  anotber  ideograph,    T^Ti 

eapacudl;  acsigned  to  tliat  root,  because  in  aome  primitive  dialect  kti  hod  the 

aame  Mgnificntion.     At  no;  rate,  from  the  Titriant  roadinea  in  dilTercnl  copies 

of  the  Asiyrian  canon,  there  ean  hn  no  doubt  that    >T^{f    £^1    in  proper 

namea  does  not  indicate  "  a  aoal,"  oa  Mona.  0]i]iert  suppose*,  giving  it  the 

power  of "  ionMiri,"  bat  Ibat  it  ia  uaed  phonetiiaJi;  for  the  root  taqii  at 

iagal. 

I  may  giTr  anotbar  instance  of  the  miuiner  in  which  the  old  Turanian 
power*  were  sometiuiea  ntilized  in  AsBjrian,  in  the  compound  idcagmph 
^TTTT  tf  '  ''"'  "■?»'*'*■"  In  ordinary  Asayrian  this  would  be  rend 
jBrt  rain,  "the  grcnthouee,"  but  in  Tunmian,  ^|"[,  "a  houst,"  was  W 
(tIJ.  See  Sylkbuy,  No.  364),  and  ^j-,  "great,"  was  "ja/,"  of  I-o?,-" 
and  from  these  two  farclgu  powera  the  AssjriauE  formed  the  mimpoiind  73*ni 
which  waa  adopted  us  the  name  for  '*  a  palace  "  by  nil  tlie  Semitic  nations,  and 
which  waa  the  actual  prontmciatioa,  aa  can  be  shown  by  a  multitude  of 
•XBniplta,  given  (o  the  compound  ideograph  t] T T]    t| — * 

*  If  thcao  nnnica  of  Si^nia  anA  Ann-lnggil  could  ho  made  out,  then,  of 
eowae,  it  would  be  neccasary  to  read  the  concluding  PhtruiiHim  words  u 
l^nK^i  >>'<>'^<'^"^o«erealBte«,"aiuwering to   •-»£-   *-^-T     1^"' 
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impossibility  of  reconciling  these  two  readings  which  has  decided 
me  in  favour  of  the  other  explanation,  weak  and  insufficient  as 
it  is. 

No.  3. 

This  is  a  mere  fragment  registering  the  sale  of  a  batch  of  slaves, 
one  male  and  two  of  his  female  relatives,  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Khudai  to  another  called  Ninuai,  The  name  of  the  male  slave, 
which  is  alone  specified,  is  nnfortunately  defective  both  in  the 
Cuneiform  and  the  Phoenician  text,  the  beginning  of  the  name  being 
lost  in  the  one,  and  the  end  in  the  other.  Our  list  of  proper  names 
is  now  so  large,  numbering  above  a  thousand,  that  in  most  cases 
we  can  restore  a  defective  word  from  other  examples  with  much 
probability ;  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  second  mention  of  this 
name  on  any  of  the  tablets.  The  commencement  of  the  name,  it 
is  true,  in  the  f  hcenician  text,  resembles  much  the  month  of  ^1^2*^, 
Elul,  and  there  are  actually  two  months  of  the  Assyrian  Calendar, 
y^TT  and  ^^y,  which  seem  to  have  been  extensively  used  in 
the  nomenclature  of  Nineveh,  the  former,  moreover,  being  the  sixth 
month  of  the  Assyrian  Calendar,  and  thus  corresponding  in  place 
with  the  Hebrew  Elvl  ,^  but  I  have  never  found  the  second  ele- 
ment, Mazzi,  in  composition,  with  either  the  month  T^TT  or  ^^y, 
nor  indeed  with  any  other  ordinary  Assyrian  noun,  and  I  cannot 
venture  therefore  to  give  the  Cuneiform  cqiiivaicnt  of  ^^^.  With 
regard  also  to  this  second  element,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
khazzi  is  the  true  form.  In  the  Pha?nician  text  a  Kheth,  H,  appears 
after  AJal,  and  in  the  Cuneiform  we    have   the    two  concliidino> 

letters,  5:^£V  •^jIV'?  0221/  but  there  is  no  direct  proof  thai  the 
three  letters  form  one  word.  If  Alal-khazzi  be,  however,  the  true 
reading  of  the  slave's  name,  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  a  kindred 
compound  with  YaJiu-khazi,  which  was  the  Assyrian  orthography 

and  the  wliole  argimient  in  favour  of  the  name  of  Asha^  for  ^^^^]  \  JJ , 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  I  do  not,  however,  think  it  possible  that  the  kst 
Phoenician  letter  can  be  a  jVmw,  ]. 

^  I  shall  consider  in  another  place  whether  the  Assyrian  year  connncnctHl 
with  the  vernal  or  autumnal  equinox.  Mons.  Oppert  adoptM  the  fonner  calcu- 
lation, in  opposition  to  the  later  Sman  calender,  and  he  thus  without  hesita- 
tion rends  the  name  of  J  ^>^Y  I^II  iT  IT  as  ^''^^«^«^'-  This  may 
be  correct,  but  requires  confinnation.  At  any  rate,  tlie  Ihilceus  of  Tyre  can 
hardly  bo  connected  witli  the  month  of  Klid,  8inee  the  name  is  writti-n  as 

]'    TpTT    *"^^<J    ^^  I Y?  i"  the  Sennacherib  annals ;  and  it  is  very  doubt- 
iil  if  the  *l\ovXatoQ  of  the  canon  of  Ptolemy  bo  a  genuine  orthograpliv. 
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I  for  the  Hebrew  HMV  xh^  ai^ification  being  "  migbt  of  A!al ;' 
I  and  wo  must  further  regard  A  lal  (or  perhaps  Elul)  as  one  of  llie 
godt  of  the  ABsyrinn  Pantheon,  wboBe  title  \Ta«  used  generically 
I  bjr  the  Hebrews  for  "an  idol,"  and  who  also,  perhaps,  gave  his 
I  nune  to  the  raxLh  nionth  of  the  AeGyritui  CiLleDdar." 

No.  t. 

The  interest  of  this  legend  niaiul;  depends  on  the  aid  it  afforde 

a  in  identifying  the  name  of  the  great  goddess  of  NJueveh.     The 

CnRoifomi  inscription  relates  to  an  exchange  of  property  in  slaves. 

Three  joint  owners  of  a  male  slave  named  T  »-»-T  ^  n    eBT^T 

^T    t!   >~£T<Ti  barter  him  against  a  female  slave  named  Tulikhd, 

the  property  of  a  certain  Zikknllaau,  an  officer  of  the  Court,  whose 

I   dealings  are  very  extensively  regit^tered  on  these  tablets.     The 

Pbtenician  docket  is  simply  "jpTTC'V  r\T\,  Danat  As/ta-dur-ijali, 

"The  giving  up  of  Atha-dur-^dU."     Kow  if  this  reading  could  be 

depended  on,  the  name  of  the  Goddess  "-^T  ^ y/i  who,  ae  has 

been  already  explained,   is   the  same  witli  »-^T  *"|TI  """^  *'*'T 

l  ■jVET  tTTT»  would  be  no  longer  subject  to  any  doubt ;  but  un- 

I  fortunately  the  Phoenician  legend — in  this  ciise  scratched  and  not 

I  iocised^e  faint  throughout,  and  the  characters  which  are  the  least 

clearly  traced  are  precisely  those  which  are  of  the  nioet  importance, 

[  nviieiy,  the   two  composing  the   first   element  of  the  name,      I 

p  examined  the  legend  io  every  possible  light,  and  with  the  aid 

I  of  powerful  gUisses,  and  I  certainly  think  the  two  letters — and 

I  there  cannot  he  more — are  an  Ain,  y,  and  a  Shi}i,  itf ;  but  ^tiU 

]  I  cannot  be  sure  ,'  and  while  the  shiule  of  an  uncertainty  exists,  this 

t  interesting  point  of  mythological  nomenclature  must  remain  open. 

If  the  reading  of  lOy  were  fairly  made  out,  I  i-hoiild  not  think 

1  The  Hebrew  word  ^»,  which  ia  used  for  "iiluls  {Let.  ii>.  4,  aiid 
I  uri.  1),  way  vary  well  be  cognnte  with  7l7H  i  luiA  lor  nuitlier  one  nor  the 
I  otfaur  h«*  nny  BstinfaolOTj  ctyniologj  beun  vi't  fuund.  Among  llie  mwij  nnmea 
I  Ibr  tliB  Asn^riaji  god  Aim,  huweTFr,  1  hail  one  in  the  m/lhologitiBl  lieU 
I  «hkh  >Drn»  to  btjong  to  the  nune  ttorli  u  ElU  uiil  Ehi.  It  ia  HTitt«D 
I  Tl  *-£|  *"£|i  Alala;  and  till]  foinalo  ditiuitj  oMuckled  with  dun,  uiulcr 
I  this  form  (for  iL<i  gods  aro  iisually  Birangeit  in  piur»l  a  usroed  •"*  ""EEf 
|>tE['  '^''''-  ^  '^  obtenv  in  Bawliimau'B  Ine.  pL  iiit  1.  R,  IbuL 
m  BbtuuIm  in  nuued  Allaili  Illn.  wliich.  &oni  thr  KDologT  of  Lhu  Sj^riic,  I  roti- 
■Mira  la  mMU  "  Uie  Inder  of  tlie  gad«."     Th«  Ivrm  AlmfoA,  in  tJnmRxitan. 

■IJ«*'Crtt-boiii."<i»  "(■Idiil."  and  thii  ppilhcl  in  parlipuliwlj  Biiplicablc 
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nmoh  of  the  rariation  in  orthography  from  the  form  of  V^>  which 
if  naed  in  No.  14,  and  ttf  in  No.  2  ;  for  the  name,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, was  foreign  to  tho  Phoenicians,  and  the  Assyrians  in 
their  pronnnciation  seem  to  have  hardly  distinguished  between  the 
Ain  and  the  Aleph,*^  and  there  is,  moreover,  an  exactly  analogous 
instance  of  corruption  in  the  Hebrew  /11*lJ1tttP  for  the  Assyrian 
CiYY^Kr,  Ishtar. 

The  second  and  third  elements  of  the  slave's  name  are  clear 
and  certain  as  to  their  pronunciation,  though  some  doubt  may 
attach  to  their  meaning.      The  Cuneiform  ^^T^T  us  everywhere 

in  the  vocabularies  explained  by  ^^  /  >^yyy'  ■^'*'*>  *°<1 
there  can  be  no  doubt  therefore  as  to  its  meaning  or  pronunciation. 
It  is  nsed  in  geographical  names  precisely  as  the  Arabic  ,«j,  and 

is  applied  to  any  fortress  or  place  of  defence,  signifying  originally,  as 
it  would  seem, "  a  circular  enclosure,"  whether  for  a  camp  or  town."* 
The  third  element  is  not  so  easy  of  explanation.     The  Cuneiform 

^1  It  ^^Bf  **  ^^^  correctly  represented  by  the  Phoenician 
7pt  pronounced  probably  as  qali,  but  the  meaning  is  doubtful. 
As  I  observe,  however,  in  a  nominal  roll  where  the  most  ordinary 
Assyrian  titles  are  classified  according  to  their  composition  and 
etymology,  that  the  name  of  Nabu-dtir-qala  is  bracketed  with 
I^abit-dur-trnsu,  I  conceive  they  must  be  of  kindred  signification, 
and  would  propose  therefore  to  compare  qala  with  ,Jj,  "a  fort," 

as  *^i^]\  certainly  answers  to  "^^J^,  the  meaning  of  the  respective 
names  in  the  nominal  roll  being  "  Nabu  is  the  defence  of  the  for- 
tress," and  "  Nabu  is  the  defence  of  his  city."  It  must  be  observed, 
at  the  same  time,  that  this  lapse  of  the  final  Aui  is  hardly  per- 
missible, and  that  there  are  no  other  examples  that  I  am  aware  of 

^  Dr.  Levy,  1  observe,  in  his  vocabulary  (Phoniziselies  Worterbuch,  p.  8), 
under  the  heiul  o{  r)'\Oi^,  **  a  woman,"  gives  an  example  from  Gesenius  of 
the  variant  riiopui('iau  reading  of  D^}^,  which  is  exactly  applicable  to  the 
present  passage. 

*  Mons.  Oppert,  I  believe,  to  the  present  day,  rea^ls  ^^|>-<T  as  Illsir, 

and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  adheres  to  the  old  reading  of  Kara,  which  Dr.  Ilincks 
fir>*t  sugge.'^ted  when  he  fancied  that  the  sign  answered  to  the  phonetic  word 

^>-J^|  lY  ^1  I  i'  *°  ^^^^  great  Nebuchadnezzar  Ins.  col.  5,  Is.  2,  5,  A:c. 
I  have,  however,  at  least  twenty  exam})les  of  the  rcjuling  of  JJur  for  the  sign 
in   question,  and  have  thus  phonetically  rendered  the  character  in  all   my 

translations  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  only  doubt  1  have  is  whether  ^^I^T 
is  not  sometimes  used  as  a  verb  as  well  as  a  noun,  answering,  in  fact,  to  the 
root  "l-t^,  as  well  as  to  the  term  ■)i'7>  iii  which  cafic  it  might  be  optionally 
sounded  as  iddur^  vadur,  &c. 
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tinsvering  to  the  Cuneiform  ^pl   ^ff~    IT      TTT'  ' 
line  ought  therefare,as  it  woulil  eeem,  to  give  tbe  nam 


in  Uio  iD8criptiona  of  the  enploymeiit  of  tbe  Arabic  .Jj  for  "  m 
'   foTtreM,"  eo  that  the  meaning  of"  Asha  defenils  the  fort,"  for  Aiha- 
dur-qdli,  can  only  be  received  provisionally. 

The  tablet  Id  question  dates  firooi  the  Eponymy  of  Siii-ihar- 
I  tour,  about  o.c.  650. 

No.  5. 
The  broken  tablet  on  which  this  legend  is  fonni)  registers  the  sale 
of  a  field  for  a  firtfJi  (or  iwo-tbirda  of  a  niinai}  and  (onr  shekels  of 
silver,""  the  Cuneiform  name  of  the  seller  being  T  *-~-\<  ""*"!<  t£, 
and  of  tbe  buyer,  T  .A"H-  Ct'  "Either  of  which  names,  however, 
indered  phonetically  with  any  certainty.  The  first  tine  of 
the  Pbteoiciao  docket  is  simply  ^pn  JIJl.  "  the  sale  of  the  Held," 
ind  the  second 
e  of  the  owuer 
of  the  property  ;  but  I  have  quite  failed  to  make 
reading.  Tbe  beginning,  indeed,  of  the  second  Pho-i 
I  altogether  illegible,  and  the  continuation  IKIt,  zardd,  bears  no 
resemblance    that    1    can    discover  to    the   Cuueiforui    T   ■-*-)< 

-y<  eg. 

^TTI,  in  the  first  line,  for  the  Cuneiform  YJ  ■*"Ty|-  la  a  reading 
of  some  interest.  I  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  meaning 
of  tbe  t«rm,  from  having  observed  that  it  was  used  as  a  substitute 
for  E^  t<^'  "'JS"^-  "land;"  bnt  both  Mon.'iieuf  Oppert  and 
Mr.  Talbot  have  miauuderstuod  it,  and  hare  sadly  disfigured  some 
.  important  paasogcs  in  consequence."     The  term  TJ     TTT  itself  is 

[*"  Thp  idenlificatioo  of  tlie  in'saJ,  oquivaJeTit  lo  two-lliinU  of  tho  naiioA, 
i»newdiBCO»efy.  ThoAasyrianiipuindieatingtliiBweightftre  iTI^and  *\-, 
I  boUi  of  which  are  gircn  an  tbe  Lion  in  Ihe  Haaeiim  CoUwIinn.  No.  9.  vhere 
I  we  baro  alio  the  Fhcenicuui  reading  of  ^D-  The  Asajriuti  t^qiiivaleiit  of 
LJtT  U  girmi  in  lie  Sjllsb»ry  a«  (^-  t£  >— ^|  V"-.  rf-oi"]. 
I  *  There  are  throe  very  innocent  line*  in  llie  girat  KhurMhod  bscriplion 
I  of  Sarguo,  ntlaline  to  the  meiuis  bj  whuh  tho  king  oblaiiied  the  Iftnila  required 
I  Cir  tbe  building  of  the  city,  wbicli  line*  the  livelj  imni^iiiaCions  of  Moat.  Oppert 
I  wd  Ur.  Fox  'nJbot  hare  iroDvertod  into  the  moat  importaiit  bJatoricnJ  AiUn 
\  th(  Fnodi  ■BTitat  drawing  from  thcin  an  elplaaation  of  the  najiie  of  Sargiita 
V^srion)!  while  Ut.  lUb^  thinks  thej  prore  Iho  antiquily  of  coined  mone;- 
■       Zite  tnniliLtions  of  theae  gentlemen  are  as  foUowi  -. — 

**  Oar  1m  gnnid*  dinu  m'ont  nomme  ninai  (Sarkin) .  prvre  que  j'w  obaerri 

"  hitraiUsetla  fat  Jut£«,  parooque  j'ugoiiTuniJ  •aniiiijiutii.'eetHUisoppriiiier 

"  Im  Gubln.    J'ai  pn^wmtj  aoi  ohcifa  Ut)  l»  viUb  lug  miiBtitiifionf  Writes  de  la 

I  "  dt£,  d'apiAe  !(•  tables  dp  U  ririti,  mrfes  lur  affvat  el  sur  niraiD.     Jo  Uur 

*  ai  doiuie  •iwuitc  Lm  explications  indis)>oniabltis  sur  la  lai,  sous  arbitrure,  la 

*  loi  do  la  }i»tio«.  U  loi  qui  tut  dirigo  diuis  leur*  actions."    (Les  Inacriptioiia 
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Turanian,  and  it  ia  doubtful  how  it  was  pronounced ;  its  Assyrian 
equivalent,  however,  is  everywhere  given  as  ^YI  \f^^  t^ ^ » 
egt/,  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  Chaldee  Nbpn>  and  Syrian 

The  English  rendering  is : — 

'*  As  the  great  gods  haye  given  renown  to  mj  name,  which  is  triumphant 
**  and  yictorious,  so  also  have  they  given  to  me  the  govenmient  of  aflairs 
"  unconnected  with  battle  and  victory.  The  money  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
' "  city  (as  with  unanimous  voice  they  desired)  I  renewed,  both  in  silver  and 
'*  copper,  in  accordance  with  their  prayers.  I  made  coins,  but  not  of  gold 
"  (wmch  money  the  people  did  not  wish  for),  and  gave  them  to  the  inha- 
'*  bitants,  both  present  and  future,  to  be  their  own  property."  (Trans,  of  Boyal 
Soc.  of  Lit  vol.  vii.  part  i.  page  171.) 

Now,  there  are  several  words  of  which  I  still  consider  the  meaning  to  be 
doubtful,  but  the  general  sense,  commencing  from  the  thirty-ninth  line,  I  take 
to  be  as  foUows  : — 

(89)  Aim  tusnb  alu  sdsu,    zakkur  parakki  maJchi   (or  xiri)       admam 
In  founding  this  city,    a    building   glorious   and  exalted,    temples 

ili         rabi     va     hekali    tubat    hilutiya,      varzi        va     musakbud, 
of  the  great  gods,  and  palaces  for  my  royalty,  graciously  and  honourably, 

azkir-va  episu     ikbi       (40)    kima        zigtxr  tumUfo, 

I  constructed  and  I  made  it  to  be  called  like  the  saying  of  my  own  name, 

ska        ana        nazir         gitti  va        misharuu,        tutesur       la 

which  to  the  dominion  of  the  world  (?)  and  its  government  (ruling  without 

UM     la       khabal,  innimbu-inni      lit         rabi.  (41)  Kaship 

violence  or  oppression),  the  great  gods  have  blazoned  forth  for  me.    The  price 

eqili       alu       sasu,      hi       pi         duppatS         sha  aimanusUf 

of  the  lands  of  this  city,  according  to  the  tablets  which  secured  it  (or  its  title 

kaspa     va    zipar^    ana      bilisun       vatir-va ;      (42)  assu  riggati 
deeds),  (in)  silver  and  copper,  to  the  proprietors  of  them  I  returned,  and 

la       rtisi  sha  kaship  eqil        la        zihu,  eqil 

in  solid  bullion  (?)     whoever  the  price  of  their  lands  did  not  wisli  for,  lunds 

mikhar,         eqil       akhir    panusun      addin        sunuti. 
in  front  or  lands  in  rear,  in  exchange  to  them  I  gave  them. 

A  few  notes  may  perliaps  be  required.  In  the  first  line  msuh  is  Shaphel 
of  Hty^  ;  zakkur  is  evidently  connected  with  the  verb  azkir,  which  follows, 
and  probably  comes  from  the  same  root  as  vnzakkir  in  the  Birs  Nimrud 
inscription.  These  terms  are  also,  I  think,  allied  to  ziggur,  the  special  name 
of  the  towers  attached  to  the  Assyrian  temples,  but  there  is  no  cognate  root 
with  the   signification  of  "building"  in    any  other  Semitic  langmige.     The 

honorary  epithets    ^]Qf      ^t^ll*^^     formed  perhaps  the  proper  name 

of  the  tower  of  Dur-Sargina,  of  which  the  remains  are  now  to  be  seen  on 
the  mound  at  Khursaba^l.  The  allusion  in  the  first  anil  second  line  is  to  the 
city  of  Dur-lSargina  being  named  after  the  king  ;  not  to  any  cx]>lanation  of 
the  king's  own  name,  jis  Mons,  Oppert,  suppose;*.  The  idiom  of  the  gods 
"  blazoning  forth "  the  name  of  the  king  to  supreme  power  is  common. 
The  parenthetical  phrase  sutiUur  la  li/ii,  la  khabal,  seems  to  have  par- 
ticular allusion  to  flie  justice  of  the  king  in  purchasing  the  huids,  instead 
of  taking  violent  possession  of  them.  In  the  tliiril  line  (line  il)  I  am  not 
sure  whether  tlie  words  "silver  and  copper"  refer  to  the  weight  of  metal  given 
to  the  proprietors  for  their  lands,  or  to  the  material  of  the  tablets  on  which 
the  title  deeds  were  written,  these  title  deeds  being  of  the  same  class  as  the 
clay  tablets  and  inscribed  stones,  which  we  are  now  discussing.  Probably, 
however,  the  latter  is  the  true  ap])lication,  iv  I  have  never  in  one  single 
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llOu,  being,  In  bet,  tbe  same  nonn  wliicb  occurs  in  tbe  famoae 
^  'A«X*u»iri,  or  "  the  field  of  UooiL"" 

I  i(utiiiii.v  found  poppsr  ipviin,  ai  a  wpreff  utatire  of  ralup,  oltlioilah  goW,  mlver, 
■  -_j  i — I  nfj  incDtKincd  in  almost  cvcrj  tranluotion  of  uJii  or  bartiT. 

I    ErOlu  linu  42  that   Mr.  Tidbat  draws  liin  iTifuivnw  of  the  nw  af 
I  «un«d  monpT.  tmnelalinu  ragjalila  nu(  on  "I'lmui,  uot  of  ^piA"  wliorou  I 

•"TT<T  ""M*  *^T!T*  -^T*- ""'  "'^  ^p^'  ^"^  ""'■  ■*" 

I  ChnldcHt  }jfyy,  whiuh  w«s  probabtf   ui  Jli  origia  an  iugot  of  melal  used 

I  iiutmdof  moapT.  but  »iiicliire  tramkto  in  Prov.  iTi.  11  \ty  "Bjiutwoielit  i" 
L  ■nil  with  rvpird  to  nwf  (irLiuh  in  Ih?  Nebuuhadneiinr  intcriptioii  ij  hIwbjs 
I  irrillen  wilii  s  ilniible  ■),  I  do  iiot  at  alt  admit  ita  ngnificatioD  of  gold,  but 
I  thtnk,  on  the  contrarf,  Ihnt  it  i«  n  taera  epithet  of  gold, "  beaten  out,"  >o  *i  lo 
I  be  laid  oD  the  walU  uid  pQlarB  of  lentpli^s  atid  puoceR.  in  liuuinai  or  jibtleB. 
I  T  eompitre,  therefore,  the  STriac  *Aa.a>,  which  the  dictioniiriet  gire  as 
"  Oonluini,  parouMas  nuiUeo,"  and  Buiiponi,  iu  lliU  initBDi«,  la  nurt  mmuia 
Bunvlj  "  totid  bullion  ■"  boKerer,  I  admit  that  tlie  phnue  i>  a  diiBcult 
I  muf,  and  have  onl;  noticed  the  poasBge  to  ahow  on  what  Bletitter  foundatioiu 
I  tdialan  like  Oppcrt  and  Foi  Talbot  are  eometiutoe  tempted  to  build  up 
I  inpoKwit  Uieones. 

1         "  On  one  of  tlie  biliii^al  tablets,  for  inatADW-,  we  liavu  the  fbUoiriiig 
f  eqtUTalrDt  phriuei,  whinh  ore  inl<T«tinp  in  nmnr  wbjb: — 

TtttAinjis.  ArtsiHtiS. 

mm. 

TI  'm  £TT.  E'4S  ^ 

Sira,     uitgafhu 

alit-tu    •     itirra, 

Tlie  powers  of  iha  icttors,  how 

f«r,   in   Taratilnu,    Tur^    >o   greatly 

nm  tlunrordionrj  values  inAu.iriaii, 

Itat    no    great   depenJuum-    ean   be 

[  plaDcd  on   thii  n.'ading.      Tbe  Sret 

tr,   til    indeed,  a  probnhl;  am 

Hum,  talher  than  i;.     ^..^Ti  where 

I   wjirmgiting  the  root  T|7ni  "  W  go," 

[   b    •ounded    ru    (^yPi    perhip* 

■  •Uiedloj^,    r«.     T]io[i(iwe«  ofiii, 

I  dao.  bi    ^]]],   and  tur.  far    iJ^, 

T  uv  doubtful,  Uuiugh  suffldititlii  pro- 

*-■    ■-         -Ue  ««.t  jaCAa,  for    VPtJi, 


^h  K  TH  V  ]l 

:^i.n  Hd.  ::^Ty  v  if. 

TMit.  l-UK-i 

Go  thou  (and)  spiQ 

the  land  of  the  eiu:ni;  ; 

nut  lua 

(for)  bo  went  uid  epoilt 

Sqil-ta  HOAnt. 

thj  laud  (!■*■)  Uie  eiieiof. 

Tliu  first  liiu)  is  a  good  specmion 

of  Tariant   reiulings,    ^T —     haling 

the  po«pr  of  tal,  us  well  aa  pi,  Jtc, 

and    Tj'~T    elanding  for  lijt  anil  la*, 

M  miUa*  HT.  Ac.     Tbe  root  from 

wiiirli    rinne  liUMit  and    ittil  n  pro- 

bi>hty  H^3,  in  ilie  lenw  of  "  taking 

up"  or"  hiting"  (the  prodiiwof). 
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This  tablet  is  also  imperfect.  A  fractnrft  of  the  upper  corner 
has  destroyed  the  Dames  of  the  parties  who  executed  the  deed,  and 
has  thus  very  much  curtailed  our  inateriata  for  compariBon,  while 
the  Phanician  writing  also,  which  extends  horizontally  along  three 
of  the  side  margins  of  the  tahlet,  is  so  faint, — having  been  merely 
scratched  with  the  nail  apparently  while  tlto  olay  was  yet  soft, — that 
the  fi»nU8  of  many  of  the  letters  cannot  be  traced  with  any  cer- 
tainty. A  small  portion  of  the  legend,  however,  at  the  commence' 
ment  is  distinctly  legible,  and  this  is  not  without  value.  The 
deed  relates  to  the  sale  of  a  slave  girl,  named  Khamhutu,  and  her 
mother,  whose  came  is  mutilated,  for  the  sum  of  one  miaa  and 
eight  shekels  of  silver.  The  names  of  the  sellers  are  lost ;  that 
of  the  purchaser  is  Luqn  (meaning  probably  "  a  doctor,"  &nd 
the  same  name  as  that  of  Luko  the  Evaagelist— Compare  TTp^, 
"  learued,"  and  remark  that  the  final  guttural  of  this  root  always 
lapses  in  Assyrian).  The  Fhtenician  legend  commeuces  with 
It'nn  »nD(*  r\y\,  Oanat  a  mtd  Shalnu",  "  the  sale  of  the  female 
slave  Skabiiiti,"  &c.  DantU  has  been  already  explained.  Am/d 
is,  of  course,  the  Aramaic  form  of  HDK,  of  which  the  Cuneifonn 
correspondent  is  -jV  a^,  S/iallat  (1)."  The  only  example  that  I 
Lave  met  with  of  the  employment  of  the  noun  HOX  in  the  inscrip- 
tions is  in  the  geographical  name  of  Amti-ihadatti,  for  the  city  ot 
Ammo-choata,  or  /ISTm  i^DK,  in  reference,  no  doubt,  to  the  &imoaB 
Cyprian  goddess  j"  but  we  have  there  merely  the  Cuneiform  ren- 
deriug  of  a  PbtBoician  title.  In  the  reading  of  KhabtUK  for  the 
Cuneiform  Shamimm,    ^  11^    ^^   ^^     ^TT'   "^  observe, 

**  The  Teading  of  this  word  '\i-  <  ,  as  applied  to  "a  female  slave,"  is 
verj  doubtful.  1 1  is  always  used  aa  the  feminine  Ui  ,  ^  [t  ardu,  but  I 
doubt  if  it  enda  in  f ,  as  the  suSx  attached  to  it  is  \,  instead  of  tlT. 
The  word  Shallot  is  used,  I  twlieve,  both  for  "  plunder  "  and  for  "  womon," 
aod  there  is  some  difficulty  in  distiaguishing  between  the  two  meaniiigs  in 
aome  passages,  but  \>~  <  ,  for  "  a  female  alave,"  is  quite  a  diflerent  noun, 
and  is  in  all  probabili^  a  Turanian  compound. 

*  See  Bawlinson's  Ins.,  pi.  46,  I.  11.  It  is  impossible  to  saj  whether  tbe 
epithet  thadaiat,  which  is  joined  with  amat  in  this  name  t-f^  ''~*l^ 
|I<  t^TT  t^V  >^^T<i  is  to  ba  compared  with  ttfin.  "  new,  joung," 
or  itfTp,  "  holy,"  or  with  nDlflt  the  name  originaJJy  bome  by  Queen 
Either,  and  auppoaed  to  be  the  same  aa  D^H,  for  "  the  myrtle  g"  probably, 
r,  the  latter  ez^an»tioD  ia  to  be  piefernd;,  w  the  myrtle  wu  eapecially 
ian  Venus. 


K 
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flrstly,  the  litpse  of  the  nasal  Wore  Ibe  b,  which  is  quite  in  con- 
fonuitj  with  the  genina  of  the  Phwnician  language,  and  secondly, 
the  euWitution  ot  the  SAin,  H}.  for  the  Samec/i,  0,  of  which  we 
have  had  a  previoua  example  in  the  reading  of  yi^in  for  |  i^]]^= 
'*^Tt  ■*^'"*^'  "^^^  derivation  19  probably  from  t2n,  "to  bind," 
which  is  ^/^>-  in  Arabic  with  the  same  ohonge  of  eibiknt  as  in 
lite  Assyrian,  and  the  name  ia  therefore  peculiarly  appropriate  to  a 
It  is  nut  safe  to  attempt  any  further  annlyEis  of  the 
PhienieiaD  text.  The  names  represented  should  l>e  those  of  the 
iDother  of  Khambuxii,  and  probably  of  the  parties  from  whom  the 
nere  purchased  ;  but  the  letters  can  be  only  JoubtfuJly 
IS  we  have  not  the  Assyrian  originals  of  any  of  these 
complete  form,  the  Phwnioian  readings,  even  if  they 
1,  would  possess  no  great  interest  Perhaps  in  the 
letters  .  .  ,  ^tn,  near  the  end  of  the  loj,'end,  we  may  recoi;niec  tha 
eommencement  of  the  name  of  the  father  of  one  of  the  sellerB, 
«rbioh  is  represented  in  Cuneiform  by  |  !|<  •"H  V"  ■  ■  -  Shazi  .  . 
but  in  no  other  case  can  I  oSer  even  a  eonjectnral  comparlsoD. 

No.  7. 
The  Pbienician  legend  on  this  tablet  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
docket  of  tlie  contents,  but  is  rather,  as  1  think,  the  attestation  of 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  docnment.  The  only  difScuU  character 
in  the  whole  legend  is  the  first  letter;  bnt  1  can  hardly  doubt 
from  other  examples  that  it  is  intended  for  a  SUin,  |Cf,  though  the 
form  is  not  usual  on  these  tahlots.  1  read  the  entire  inseriptiou  as 
simply  UJiny  nrro,  "the  attestation  of  Abed-Nebo,"  and  pro- 
pose the  following  explanation  : — TXfS!  is  everywhere  used  in  these 
endorsements  before  the  attesting  signatures  (compare 
'o.  15,  where  there  are  two  similar  examples,  and  also  the  Phis- 
oician  dockets  given  by  Orotefend,  in  the  "  Zeitschrift  fiir  die 
Kundc  dea  Morgenlandes,"  vol.  ii.  p.  177  ;  and  by  Geaenius,  Mon. 
ii.  tab.  32,  pi.  Ixsvii.  b.) ;  and  is  thus  certainly  a 
bstitiite  for  the  character  ^T—  on  the  Assyrian  tablets  ;  but 
etymology  is  not  equally  clear.  Shni^at  would  seem  to  be  a 
itnino  noun  like  danat  and  bii/at,  and  I  am  thus  tempted  to 
'Bompare  the  Arabic  ,  _  .j,.-]  "  truth,"  notwithstanding  that  tha 
initial  letter  of  that  word,  which  is  ei^ual  to  the  Hebrew  S,  very 
rarely  iLosweis  to  the  Phmuieian  Shia.  In  idupport  of  this  expla- 
nation,  I  further  observe  that  in  Syriao,  derivatives  from  this 
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. .  1*.  have  a  special  reference  to  the  signing  of  a  name,  and 
I  also  recall  tlio  fact  that  in  the  East  at  the  present  day  every 
Mohammedan  who  attests  a.  documunt  pliices  before  his  autograph 
the  word  -J-^"*  "  l*  is  trae,"  a,  custom  which  has  led  to  the 
Anglo-Indian  vulgarism  of  Shi/  as  equivalent  to  a  signature.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  grounds  for  preferring  the  alterna- 
tive derivation  of  Skakliat,  from  IHltf,  or  ,\a,'ji  "  to  witneBS."  The 
moaning  of  a  "  witness,"  in  the  lirst  place,  is  mure  appropriate,  as 
it  would  seem,  than  "  truth  ;"  again,  in  the  famous  copper  Sauanam 
from  Malahar,  the  names  of  all  the  Mohammedan  witnesses  are 
actually  preceded  hy  this  word  vj*.,  and  thirdly,  the  orthography 
is  more  in  harmony,  as  the  initial  sihilanta  are  of  the  same  claas, 
and  the  hard  and  soft  aspirates,  which  constitute  the  only  difiercnce, 
are  freqacntly  caufoanded.  The  termination,  however,  uSstb,  as  I 
think,  an  insuTmountable  ohstaclo  to  thia  explanation,  for  tha 
Phtenician  terminal  ri  cannot  under  any  circumstances  represent  a 
radical  1,  nor  is  it  allowable  to  regard  Jiniy  as  a  contraction  of 
the  true  Aramaic  term  NATTHW,  which  occurs  in  Gen,  xixi.  47. 

The  won!  which  follows  jnniy  may  bo  certainly  read  as 
13J13jf.  Abtd-Nfho,  "  the  slave  of  Ncho,"  a  name  which  would  be 
represented  in  Cuneiform  by  T  ^^[I^^T  *''~T  ^^'  '"'"'^  which  ia 
actually  borne  by  one  of  the  witnesses  to  thia  particular  document, 
though  it  may  fairly  be  donbted  if  the  two  names,  written  iu 
Assyrian  and  Phwntcian  characters,  refer  to  the  same  individnaJ. 

The  deed  itself  relates  to  the  sale  of  a  slave  girl  named  Gttla- 
dailat,  by  her  joint  owners,  to  the  same  £iikiillanu  whose  dealings 
have  before  come  under  our  notice.  The  price  was  two-thirds  of  a 
mina  of  silver,  and  the  sale  is  registered  with  the  usual  formalities. 

The  tablet  is  dated  from  Nabw-thar-attir,  who  was  Eponyme 
dnring  the  lost  year  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  answering  to 


**  See  Journal  of  Ro}'al  Auat.  Soc..  toI.  vii.  p.  34A,  pi.  6.  Mr.  Shakespeare 
fumished  a  reading  of  the  Arabic  aignatures  to  this  document,  but  no  one 
bat,  I  believe,  attempted  to  decipher  Itie  Pcblevi  and  Hebrev  namee,  which 
are  neverthelees  eiceedingly  curious.  The  Pareee  witnegsee  must  have  been 
the  Dear,  if  not  the  immediate,  descendaiit*  of  the  Dnt  eiilcs  from  Persia,  as 
the  FeMevi  character  which  thej  employ'  is  n<»rly  thnt  of  the  earl;  Aloham- 
medan  coins.    The  names  are  preceded  hj  two  words,  which  aeem  to  bo 

JfoAarwH,  "sealed  bj,"  or  "the  seal  of."  (Compare  Pom.   ja-^j  mu&r.)    The 
corresponding  eipresaioQ   before  the  Hebrew  names  i$  doablTu]lj  read  a* 
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No.  8. 
c  Phcenician  name,  clearly  ineiseil  on  this  tablet,  is  to  be 
i  witli  l«lerahle  certainty  as  13T3i'l,  Daiiiu-kiirb/in,  tlic  last 
Klett«r,  wLicb  is  alone  dereutiye,  being  restored  from  the  Cuneirnrm 
iriginaL  This  original  ia  written  |  ^^^  '♦^  V^  £|  -"]■• 
I  and  applies  tu  a  certain  honsoholdcr  who  sells  tlirco  tcuetuents  in 
I  Nineveh  fur  the  aum  of  thirty  sbekela  of  eilver.  The  meaning  of 
I  tbe  nnnio  ia  probably  "  be  who  odjutlgea  the  nHcriuga,"  dainit  being 
I  s  participle  from  tbe  root  yn,  "  to  ju<tgc,"  and  kiii^ian  being  iden- 

I  tical   witb   the  Hebrew   laHi?,  Arab,     li  ;,   and    Greek    Kop^av 

I  (Hark  vii.  U).     That  the  group  forming  the  Srat  element  (if  this 

I  n&rne  bad  tbe  pbonetic  value  ofdatnu  bad  long  ago  been  surmised, 

I  from  tbe   orthography   of  Kfy    yjyj    i.^]'  ™pWed    in    the 

I  Rast    India    House  Inscription  of  Nebuchadneziar,   col.  iv.  line 

j  S9,    a«  an   epithet   of  "  the  Sun,"  and  in  place  of  the  onlinnry 

I  reading  of  ^jt  "^^r ;  ^^^  'be  Phcenician  transcript  of  the  terui 

,  therefore,  uolhipg  more   tban  a    verification  ;    but  I  do   not 

gven  yet  clearly  understand  the  reason  of  this  mode  of  writing, 

Tbe   letter    ^Tst    ftlono  represents   tbe  root   T1^    "  to  jnclge," 

I   being  explained  in  tbe  bilingual    syllabary    by    ^|^    t|?    ^^ 

k  (No,  184),  and  is  tbua  independent  of  any  adjunct.     Should  aiich 

a  iwljnnct  bo  employed,  however,  it  ought  to  represent,  according 

I  to  ordinary  usDgo,  the  phonetic  complement  of  tbe  verbal  form  to 

I  which  it  is  attaehed,  and  this  ean  hardly  be  the  funntion  performed 

I  l>y  "^rr,   whicii,  amongst  its  various  powers  («i/,  far.  kut,  Ihaa,  &c.), 

>  nasal  value  whatever.     I  suspect,  therefore,  that  tbe  sign 

>«i^,  which,  as  a  root,  anil  especially  in  the  epithets  of  the  gods, 

ia  rery  estcnsivoly  employed,  and  in  many  dilTereDt  aenses,  ia  here 

joined    to   ^|st    '"^'^'y   ^   qualify,  or   perhape   intenufy,  the 

1  power  of  that  verb,  and  without  any  influence  on  the  prononoia- 

\  tjott.** 


ioli   precedes    iLe    nauiea 


The  tjgn    ^1 

J    iuajt'atti  toblf't*,  soeni*  to  Iw  limplj  the  prept 
^  On  the  BsbTloniau  tiihloU  the  hat  of  witaeaaea  is  i 
■iou    ^=-  "T^  JcJJ  ^,    which  probftbl; 

■*  The  moal  ordinurj  aae  of   »i:r    >*  to  nrpniMiit  ihe  root  tuilcia,  "to 
*'  hut  il  *U<i  aiwwor*  lo  nKitmn,  ikyh,  Mid  half-a-Hoion  othp^  wold. 


if  the   witne&flei  on    the 

jiun.  "  from,"  or  "  of." 

luully  lieaded  bj  the 

menna,  "  iho  |ienonii 
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We  furdier  see  from  the 
docket  represents  a.  mere  nan 
that  name  belongs  to  the  ow 
not  to  the  buyer. 


cample  of  this  legeuii  that  nhcn  the 
without  any  descriptive  expression, 
r  of  the  property  which  is  sold,  and 


The  inscription  on  this  tablet  refers  to  the  dispusal  of  a  con- 
atderabto  property,  consistiu^r  of  lands,  houses,  gardens,  orcliords, 
&c.,  fee,  on  a  six  yenrs'  lease,  and  at  a  rent  of  one  raina  of  silver 
per  annum,  the  lessee  being  the  Ba-me  2 ikJtuHatiu  whose  name  occurs 
on  tablet  No.  4. 

The  Phccnician  docket  is  mutilated,  the  commeocement  of  the 
legend,  which  reads  N^pH  /^3^,  danat  hliaqila,  "  the  sale  of  land," 
being  alone  legible,  N7prT  here  answers  to  tlio  Cuueiform 
If  tf^l  Ih,  Tumnian  term  fo,  cR  <]tl  t-'HL'  "l"."  "  '" 
No.  5,  and  the  only  uncertainty  is  whether  the  Ni  which  is  the  last 
letter  visible  on  the  broken  tablet,  may  belong  to  the  precediiig 
word  (a«  in  the  Aramaic  form  of  SnON  for  riON),  or  whether  it 
may  be  the  initial  letter  of  another  word.  As  the  Cuneiform 
CYTYY,  6i(,  "a  house," however,  immediately  follows  |J  ^'\J^'  '" 
the  list  of  properties  on  the  tablet,  for  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  correspondent  beginning  with  K,  I  propose  to  compare 
the  Photuician  word  directly  with  its  Clialdee  conD,<pnndent  N^pH, 
regarding  the  orthography  as  more  correct  than  the  imperfect  read- 
ing of  ^yin,  in  No.  5.  The  Hebrew  grammarians  Gesenins, 
Schinler,  Ac,  are  all  agreed  that  the  word  ^pn,  signifying  "  a 
field"  in  Chaldee,  Syriao,  ^thiopio,  and  Arabic,  is  formed   \>j 

beaidea  being  immadi&telj  cognKt«  with  1*^  ;  in  so  much  so,  that  in  one  list 
<  Tjjt  and  >»»,,  Bra  bracketed  together,  the  former  being  explained  bj 
^|S3fl  tE  ^)  iWw,  and  the  latter  bj  y^H  |}  ^,  (Mmi;  and 
in  the  epithete  of  the  god«,  the  two  signs  eeem  to  \>i  used  indiSerently. 

"  In  continuation  of  note  41,  on  the  reading  HjidBigniflcation  of  Tf  TTT> 
I  ma;  aleo  draw  attention  to  the  errors  which  Mods,  Opport  and  Mr.  FoE 
Talbot  have  conunitted  in  llieir  tranelation  of  the  inscription  on  Michaui's 
•tone,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  this  term,  Mona.  Oppert  tranelates  the 
word  unifonnly  bj  "  tabla,"  and  suppoBes  it  to  refer  t«  the  engraved  stone 
which  he  ii  diacUBeing.  Mr.  Talhot  writes  hatzih  and  aUib,  and  compares  th« 
roots  ZC£S  '•"^  3]ini  translatinft  Sometimes  bj  "  figure "  and  aometimea  by 
" Boulptiire."  (In  the  Sargon  InacriptioQ  he  read  a*tS  "inhabiting.")  The 
word  It  TIT'  however,  throughout  the  inacription  in  question  rcfora  to 
the  "  land "  settled  upon  the  devisor'a  daughter,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  deed )  and  it  murt  be  read  «gil  (for  7^X%,  as  akeadjr  eiplained. 
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metathesis  from  the  root  p^n,  "to  dmdo,"  or  "portion  out."  hut 

the  Assyrian  eqil  or  ekil  seema  rather  to  euggeat  a  oounectioo  wiih 

?0i*.  "  food  or   graiD,"  from  ^3X,  "  to  eat,"  given  in  Cuneiform 

I   u  tTI  tUIf,"  and  it  is  doubtful,  moreover,  if  pbn,  in  the  sense 

I  «f  "  portioniog  out  land,"  was  known  to  the  Assyrian. 


I 


No.  10. 

I  include  this  legend,  which  hns  heen  often  jiiihliehed  and  com- 
mented on,  because  it  occurs  on  a  clay  tablet,  erideutly  of  the  same 
clau  ae  iJioee  from  which  1  bare  copied  the  other  bilingnal  readings. 
The  original  litblet  waa  brought  to  Europe,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
Ker  Porter,  and,  according  to  Geaeniua,  should  he  now  in  the  Paris 
Museum  (See  Gee.  Mon.  Phcen.  vol.  i.  p.  463),  tboi:gh,  if  it  be 
there,  it  is  strange  that  the  bilingual  reading  it  exhibits  ehould  not 
have  been  already  turned  to  account  by  the  Assyrian  scholars  of 
that  city. 

The  legend  may  be  read  with  certainty  as  'jyi^N  fl'J,  Beial. 
RUidU-ani,  and  I  should  expect  to  find  in  the  correspoudiTig 
Cuneiform  text  the  registry  of  a  debt  due  by  a  man  named 
y  *-J^  t|y|  II  CfT-'  "■''''^^  '^  *  common  Assyrian  name,  in 
the  same  «ay  as  in  No.  12,  which  will  be  presently  examined,  we 
have  an  allusion  to  the  hriat  or  debt  of  Manuki  Arba-il.  At  any 
»t«,  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  JT3i  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
tlie  nett  word  is  a.bondjvie  Assyrian  name,  formed  according  lo  the 
nsaal  constmetion,  and  probably  signifying  "  God  ia  just  to  him." 
It  would  be  very  interesting  to  examine  the  Cuneiform  text,  both  in 
order  to  verify  the  application  of  the  word  bciitt,  and  which  is  more 
important,  to  ascertain  if  the  Phcenician  7^,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  name,  answers  to  the  Cuneiform  "-"-Ti  which  is  "  a  God," 
in  general,  or  whether,  as  I  think  more  probable,  it  does  not  rather 
indicate  some  particular  divinity,  the  iU  or'lXcc,  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  ^-.-y  t^W  cyyy,  or  »-^|  .— <,  of  the  inacriptions.**   The 

*  Tlie  mol.  73K.  bowLTcr,  is  repreaeDtod  bj  an  indfwnd^nt  Acxvdian 
mga,  »^rVy.  wd  tiiB  connexion  of  this  ierm  with  yj  ^lyy^  in  the 
oonditimu  of  Inuw,  on  llie  cla}'  lableU.  mcuii  to  be  mcivl;  Hpcideatai,  ulluding 

I    tA  tb«  enjo^menl  or  poownion  of  the  land  for  a  Ierm  of  year*. 

•  Cunoiforro  joholors  have  be™  uaunllj  content  to  nnmp  thii  god  Bel,  or 
Biliit,  not  onlj  becmuo  the  «gn  •-||  tiu  tlml  phonetic  power,  but  from 
hi*  pontiun  w  "  Um  iktber  o[  the  godt,"  at  the  bead  of  the  Fuitheon :  but  I 
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second  element  of  the  Phoenician  name  almost  certainlj  represents 
the  Cnneifosm  ^TTI)  which,  as  a  verbal  noun,  is  often   rendered 

have  myself  always  expressed  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  indeed,  in  my  original 
Mythological  Essay  (Eawlinson*s  Herodotus,  yoL  i.  p.  694)  I  adduced  strong 
arguments  to  show  that  the  god  in  question  could  not,  at  any  rate,  represent 
the  Belus  of  later  Babylonian  history,  as  that  deity  was  proved  to  correspond 
with  the  Merodach  of  the  inscriptions.     I  had  not,  however,  at  that  time, 

access  to  the  evidence  which  now  inclines  me  to  identify  ^^"T  >"-<  ^th 
Saturn,  and  to  read  his  name  as  II  or  Ilin.  This  evidence  is  briefly  as  follows, 

Istly,  the  sign  >^^  simply  means  **  old,"  being  explained  in  the  vocabularies 
by    >-^y    -^^^E>    ^w-.  and    ►^y  ►-<    is  therefore  "  the  old  god." 

Now,  "  the  old  god "  is  exactly  the    jlSJl     ^:^^    Jj^     of  the  SabsBans  of 

Harran,  as  individualized  by  the  famous  En-Ned{mf  in  the  Fihrist  (see  Chwol- 
sohn's  Ssabier  und  der  Ssabismus,  vol.  ii.  p.  39)  ;  and  this  deity  is  directly 

identified  with  ^Jk>^j9    or  '*  Saturn,"  in  Abu  Ethan's  chapter  on  the  Sabseans — 

a  document,  by-the-bye,  of  great  value,  and  which  ought  certainly  to  have 
been  incorporated  in  Chwolsohn's  exhaustive  work.  2ndly.  The  name  which 
Damascius  (see  Coiy's  Fragments,  p.  318)  gives  to  the  second  member  of  the 
Babylonian  triad,  is'lXXtvoc ;  and  as  his  other  names,  *Avog  and  'Ao;,  exactly 

answer  to    >'>-^    y][    ^    and    >^^    ^]]]]    If    «>  this  title  of  lUin 

should  represent  the  god  ^"^"T  ^11  ^TTT  ^^  ^'^"T  *^^'  3rdly.  In  a 
trilingual  list  of  mythological  synonyms,  the  phonetic  reading  of   ^TJ    vfc^ 

Slimy  is  actuaUy  given  for    ^^"T  >^^>    so  that  it  seems  highly  probable  the 

vernacular  name  of  the  god  was  El  or  //,  with  an  optional  plural  termination 
in  im  or  in,  '*  honoris  causA,"  as  in  EMihn. 

However,  it  is  also  possible  that  Bel  may  have  been  used  equally   with 
J/,  as   the   name   of  the  god.      It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,   that   the   group 

>-^Y  >-JJ   ^111'  which  simply  means  *'///e  lord,"  as  ^-^Y  T^^T  ^TTT 

means  "  the  lady,"  stands  constantly  for  the  generic  noun  Bilu^  "  a  lord,"  in 
the  great  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  we  further  see  that  5/7,  not 
Ily  is  the  name  in  the  Filirist,  to  which  the  epithet  *'  the  grave  old  man," 

jli  Jl      ifi^"^    applies.     Indeed,  we  have  the  authority  of  Damascius  for 

using  the  two  names  indifferently — (on  ^oiviKiQ  koI  Supot  rbv  Kpovov  H\ 
rat   B»;\  rat   BoXdOrjv  tTrovofxatovffiVy  Phot.  Bib.  Edit.  lla?schel.  col.  1050, 

where  Mo\dOr}v  is  perhaps  ]/l^  7^11  for  ]\L^^  "PJ^^,  with  the  usual  change  of 


T  T  T    T 


the  Hebrew  Shin  to  (he  Aramaic  7\im)  ;  and  if  the  generality  of  authors 
identify  Belus  and  Saturn  (see  Selden  de  Diis  Syris.,  p.  155),  Sanchoniathon, 
on  the  other  hand,  says  distinctly  6  "iXoc  roOr'  iarlp  6  Kpovog  (Cory's  Frag- 
ments, p.  13). 

The  identification  which  I  formerly  proposed  of /Z  and  Ba  originated  in  a 

mistake.  It  is  true  that  the  Proto-Clialdtran  (or  Accadian)  ^^"T  B^ T T 
is  constantly  replaced  in  the  vocabularies  and  bilingual  exercises  by  //  or  Ilu 
(written  either  simply  as  ^*^T»  or  phonetically  as  ^^  '^i T  *  amongst 
other  examples  compare  the  different  ortliographies  of  the  name  of  Babylon)  ; 
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phoo«li«il]y  by  ^^^|  T£TT,  idlu,  and  probably,  therefore, 
answers  to  a  root  correeponiling  with  the  Arabic  Jae,  while 
the  terminBtion  ani  ran  harilly  he  other  than  the  Cuneiform 
Tf  Spf-f  or  »-»-(   iff-t  which  ia,  I  believe,  a  pronominal  Buffii, 


No.  12. 
Tho  tablet  to  whiofa  this  legend  belongs  is  of  the  clafis  which 
I  I  Iiuve  called  double  ;  that  is,  it  is  formed  of  two  distinct  tablets, 
very  indilferently  bulceil,  and  inclosed  one  within  the  other,  the 
CunHiromi  wriliug,  with  some  very  slight  variations,  being  the 
same  uq  both,  and  the  Phmniciau  docket  being  on  the  oater  casing 
only.  The  doable  tablets  seem  to  relate  uniformly  to  loans,  instead 
of  sales      In  the  present  instance  the  Cuneiform  writing,  aa  far  as 

in  that  COM   »-»- J    £^11     '"  •"  ^^  »oimded  Tkiasira  or  2"*imi>o,  the 

I   ^^T]    being  the  inire  phonetic  compleminit ;  uid  it  repmenla  not  anj 

I  jiwIicuUr  deitj,  but  ILp  genBrio  Turamiin  oBnin  for  "  god,"  oonneclcd  on  the 

I  ono  udfi  with  ihe  Turkieh  Ttngri,  and  an  the  other.  jKThiips,  with  the  AquopoiJc 

I  orSanchoniathon,  and  the  \jy*J   of  Musopolamian  tnulition  (*ee Cbwolaohn's 

p.Tol.  ii.  p.  291).    The  lille  of  lord—    "-J J   in  ABajrian,  i- o.,  W*— 

}  lnwwppe»entedin»ome(ifUipProl«-ChiildffanilialectabjAfu;  (»-iF  ^"-k)" 

'    and  in  this  form    we  »i»  tbe  origin  of  the   MdXit;  of  NicoUus  (>oe  Miillor's 

Fragmmln.  Hitt,  Ortec,  toI.  iiL  p.  861).    Anotlier  nama  for  Satnm,  in  what 

1  angpeet  to  luir*  h«in  a  Scytho-Arian  dtalcot  of  Ctuldna,  wae  tTTT—    *    * 

TP  ^TTT    1  JtMAfffa,  but  I  do  not  recogniia  t]ie  etjmolojy.     For  nuirie- 

l  snu  nainpica  of  the  oppUcatioa  to  Saturn  of  the  epithet  "  old."  tee  Cliwol- 

|i«elU^*  Kwbier,  fol  ii.  p.  276. 

•  It  i«  impossible  lo  saj  whatliiT  lUa  timnination  in  a»i,  which  ia  bo  fery 

nmnum  is  AAvriaii  nniiut.  be  the  Tunuilan  euffix  of  the  3rd  person  ain^lnr, 

r  tb*  Semilic'iunk  of  rJic  lit  person.     Either  explanation  ia  stiflletantly 

roliodlla,  Ihoufh  pprhap*  the  i-tideiice  ia  rather  in  faTOur  of  the  latter  j  for 

ilullt  I  have  never  in  one  single  inatsaiv  fuiind  ani  to  interrhao^e  wit-h  M,  I 

ava,  on  thn  other  hand,  obai-rved  subititutions  of  the  «uflii  nhieh  aeem  to 

iinl  lo  ti\B  lint  penun,  na.  tor  inatniieo,  in  the  rommon  nanie  of  Neho,  which. 

f  M  H  wfU  Imown,  ia  uaiudlj  wrillen   **-[     *^\    ^^    t^  J T '•    Sabi-um, 

I  hnlfttrwhiehlliaTUalKimotwithlhereaitiugor  «-■"!    '"^f  ^  Tt  *H-' 

_j  if  the  signifii'ntion  were  "  my  prf>]>li[>t  "  or  "  inBlnu'tnr,"  (lie  le  nil  in  at  ion  in 

I  j^^TTT    being  the   Tunminn   aulDi  ol'  the  lit  person  (cognate   with    T— 

I     ^,  Mto  <£!  T-  tHTT  ■"-  <P  -^  ^m.  '" 

I  *Mridl  □«'*  and  "  wilh  niu").  Obwrve,  alBO,  with  regard  to  ttf/u.  tliat  the 
I  lo  bo  "  ([reat "  ralJier  than  "just,"  and  lliat  ws  may  anpposa, 
AxTrinn  mol  »dal  la  lieTe  i-orresponded  with  7*TJ  rather  than 

¥01-  I.— r^BW  .PBtRsJ,  16 
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I  understand  it,  states  tbat  "  Mannuki-Arba-il  bad  borrowed  ten 
*'  silver  shekels  of  the  holy  standard  from  Billu-halat  (for  a  year), 
^-  on  condition  that  the  sum  increased  double  (tbat  is,  at  cent,  per 
''  cent.)  ;**  and  the  corresponding  Phcenician  docket  seems  to  be 
KD  ( . . )  nU  Dip  (*?pi^  XX)  *?mN-:i:cb,  '•  From  Manugi-Arbil  20 
holy  shekels,  a  debt  to  be  recovered"  (?)  In  this  rendering,  how- 
ever, there  are  many  questionably  points,  both  of  orthography  and 
grammar.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Phounician  name  at  the 
commencement  answers  to  tbe  Cuneiform  T   //    ^f-   ^IEI  ^^ 

XX^  *"*"!'  ^^^  ^^®  ^®®  ®^  Gimel  21  for  the  Cuneiform  ^Yw  ^^ 
would  seem  to  show  tbat  Mannukt  must  be  a  derivative  from  ni3 
or  TX^^,  instead  of  signifying  "  Who  is  like  V  as  Mr.  Oppert  has 
conjectured,  comparing  it  with  the  Hebrew  names  Michael,  Micah, 
Micaiab,  ^c.'^ 

The  two  doubtful  letters  which  commence  the  second  line  are, 
I  suspect,  numerals.  They  are  something  like  the  Falmyrene  sign 
for  10,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  degraded  form  of  Yodf  the  10th 
letter  of  the  alphabet ;  and  may  thus  possibly  represent  20,  though 
in  Falmyrene  and  in  Numismatic  Phoenician  there  was  a  special 
character  for  that  number.^^  If  this  be  so  I  would,  then,  suggest 
that  the  character  which  follows,  aud  of  which  the  top  only  can  be 
traced,  may  be  an  arbitrary  sign  for  a  shekel  of  silver.  At  any 
rate,  tbe  second  line  of  this  legend  ought,  it  would  seem,  to  define 
tbe  amount  of  Mannnki-ArhiV s  debt,  subject,  however,  to  the  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  original  loan  of  ten  shekels  might  be  noted,  or 
whether  the  figures  might  refer  to  the  sum,  doubled  in  amount, 
that  was  to  be  recovered.     After  the  number  of  shekels  we  have 


^  Ix»i>  In^^criptions  des  S:irp;oni(lt\«,  p.  20.     It   is  possible,  howovor,  that 
the  use  of  the  Phccniciun  ^  may  bo  a  men'  viilf^arisni,  owin^  to   tlie  double 

power  of  the  Cuneifonu  \  T>^i,  which  was  qi  as  well  as  ki,  and  that  the 
etvmolop^y  of  mannu/ci,  or  mntnivpi,  w\\\\  be  thus,  after  all,  what  Mons.  Oppert 
has  sus^^ested.  At  any  rnte,  neither  the  sense  of  "  illuniinatin<^,"'  from  n^J- 
nor  of  "  saerificin^,"  from  Ty^p^  ^^iH  a^  fill  ^'^'^  the  many  compound   names 

of  which   the    first    element   is    \\^     ^J"    \  T>-| .       This  tenn   is   ])refixed, 

Istly,  to  the  nnmes  of  the  gods  ;  2ndly,  to  tlie  names  of  cities  ;  and  3rdly,  to 
the  names  of  relatives,  and  perhaps  classes  of  men.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
twenty  Assyrian  names  thus  formed,  and  1  can  find  no  meaning  more  gene- 
rally applicable  than  '"  w  lio  as?"  or  "whnt  as?"  (in  the  sense  of  *' who,  or 
what,  is  equal  to?"),  though  such  an  explanation  is  not  altogether  satisfa('tory. 
°'  See  (.fesenius  Mon.  Phcen.,  vol.  i.  p.  88.  A  fui-ther  argument  against 
reading  these  two  lettej*s  as  XX,  is.  that  we  see  on  the  IJon  Weights   in  the 

British  Museum   (No.  1)  the  ordinary  horizontal  line  employed  for  the 

numeral  10.  Altogether  it  nui'^t  be  admitted  that  my  proposed  reading  of 
this  Phcrnieian  line  is  most  questionabh?. 
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clearl<ir  the  void  DTp,  wLich  may  terv  ''c"  l*"  *''^  Assyrian  fonn 
of  v}1p,  adopted  by  the  Phcenician  scribe,  with  tbe  same  confnsion 
of  sibilants  ibat  we  have  before  observed  in  many  instances.  The 
sacred  standard,  or  ''staudardof  tbe  eancluary,"  as  we  usually  call  it 
ID  referring  to  tbe  Jewish  weights,  is  indicated  on  these  tablels  by 
the  name  of  tbe  great  goddess  of  Ninev^b  or  ArbeU  ;  and  it  is  that 
designation  which  here  answers  in  tbe  Cuneiform  text  to  tbe  Sadat 
of  the  PbiKoician  legend."  In  continuation,  we  have  a  word 
/1'3,  which  is  very  difficult  of  explanation.  Where  the  same  word 
c»ccnrB  on  an  Assyrian  tablet,  now  in  tbe  Pans  museum,  Gesenius 
talcee  it  for  the  ordinary  Hebrew  noun  signifying  "  a  bouse"  (see 
Ges.  Mon.  Phien.  vol.  i.  p.  462)  ;  and  tbe  tame  explanation  might 
possibly  suit  the  present  passage,  the  allusion  being  to  the  temple 
of  the  goddess  in  which  the  holy  standard  waa  used  ,-"  but  I'do 
not  myself  think  that  this  U  tbe  true  explanation  of  the  term.  I 
rather  suspect  ihat  1^2,  Bryal,  is  a  corrupted  form  of  the  Arabic 
..-  -i«f.i,  the  root  ^_j>.'i  which  originally  applied,  perhaps,  to  any 
"  bargain,"  or  "  money  dealing,"  having  its  exact  equivalent  in  the 
Assyrian  Bvkk,  which  in  this,  and  similar  passages,  appears  in  the 
phrase  ina  Inikhi  ilthi,  "he  borrowed  on  contract,"  or  "on  a 
bargain.""     The  last  word  of  tbe  Phtenician  legend,  of  which  the 


I 


"  The  pbnwe  on  this  lohlet  relating  lo  the  Btanilard  ie  ^  ^>-y  ^  ^ 
V  t^J<|  ^^,  "of  thegoddaMXVofNiiMvoh."  IihaUrederrea 
full  eiaminalion  of  llie  liill'erent  itandnnU  of  weight,  which  Wfre  current  in 
As^fris  for  ihc  Mintiiiualioo  uf  llus  paper  on  the  trgitl  lAbleI« ;  but  1  ma; 
hers  noHi  that  them  arani  to  have  been  Uireo  diMincb  niiinr  ia  eoramon  uu 
— the  ntmuiA  of  iho  king,  or  "  rojal  maund ;"  the  tnanuA  of  Iho  great  goddeM 
of  Binsreh  and  ArWla.  or  "tbe  maund  of  the  ranctuan  ;"  both  of  Uine  being 
nalJTe  Aaajrian  nutnbts ;  and  the  manak  of  Carebenuah,  whirh  if  Ihe  moat 
«onataiitlj  quoted  of  all.  I  beliere  that  eai:^  of  tfaiwe  maunda  conlaiued  siilj 
■hekela,  but  that  IbiTV  wa>  a  slight  diflareiioe  ia  their  relation  lo  each  oIIjet. 
A*  for  "  the  povntiy  maund."  vhifh  has  been  iwEmnied  rrom  the  Phtmiciaa 
legends  on  tlie  Uuiieuin  weighta,  1  ennnot  think  mjaelf  thai  there  is  Kay 
fbimdatiun  for  anch  a  dintinclion.  The  eiprvaaion  Kp^K  't  3,  which  ia 
added  lo  the  dei-Iamlion  of  the  uumher  uf  maundi.  doce  <iol  refer,  aal  bclicre. 
to  aalandard  a(  all  (in  faot,  the  pbmae  ia  found  in  Nns.  K,  H.  and  4.  in  addition 
to  ths  deflniliou  at  iho  royal  ataadnrd),  out  ia  tnervl;  ■  geogiKpliical  indin- 
tjon,  intended  lo  distinguinh  Iheweiglil*  of  Sjria  and  of  Anuria.  See  further, 
nndpr  Note  63. 

"  1  bare  iotnetimrs  Ihounlit  thai  ine  whole  legend  might  be  read 
H3  "  "  rC2  D^P  't  "jnS-MO  ">.  Li-Mauuni-ArM  ti  *arfo.  Ul . . .  W. 
"of  Manugi-Arbol,  priest  of  llie  lemple  of  .  . .  ko  i"  but  there  ia  Dolhing  in 
the  OuTieifomi  teit  t«  indieate  that  the  borroirar  of  the  leii  iheliela,  jIfiiRiHijti- 
Arbil,  had  anj  ponneiion  eilher  wilh  tbe  gnsl  goditeaa  or  her  temphi. 

*■  Bilcha  (y*-  ^  f^)  niHjTerj  weU  aland  for  jjii,  the  changi*  of 
vowels  being  prrfrrtl^r  regular,  and  the  guttural,  kh,  beinj;  a  eouimon  lUbati* 
Ha*  f»  the  Aim,  ]}  ;'  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  il  ia  aUowabU  to  auppoae  ths 
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ffml  lO  u  ilone  legible,  iiimj  theiL.  perhaps,. be  some  reibal  form 
(either  from  np^,  or  some  kindred  root),  and  the  entire  docket 
nmj  be  translated,  as  I  have  alreadj  enggested,  **  from  Manugi- 
ArHl  20  holj  shekels  his  debt  (or  contract)  to  be  taken." 

No.  13. 

This  legend  is  a  mere  fragment,  g^^^  the  name,  probably,  of 
the  party  executing  the  deed.  The  Cuneiform  original  of  the 
name,  however,  is  not  preserved,  nor,  indeed,  is  the  tablet  saflSciently 
perfect  to  enable  os  to  ascertain  the  purport  of  the  inscription. 
We  can  only  infer,  from  the  shape  of  the  broken  tablet  and  the 
few  lines  of  writing  which  remain,  that  the  document  does  not 
belong  to  the  ordinary  class  of  legal  transfers  of  property ;  it  is 
rather,  as  I  think,  of  a  sacred  character. 

The  Phobuician  name  may  be  read  with  tolerable  certainty  as 

O/tf^m  which  exactly  answers  to  the  Cuneiform  T  >->'l  ap 
^^  \(—j  ^abtu-dudlim^  signifying  "  Nebo  (is  my)  preserver  /* 
and  an  imperfect  word  follows  which  commences  with  M.** 

No.  14. 

This  is  an  important  legend,  as  the  Phcenician  writing  is  very 

clearly  marked  on  the  tablet,  and  the  Cuneiform  names,  both  of 
the  sellers  and  buyer  of  the  property,  are  given  with  perfect  dis- 
tinctness. The  Cuneiform  writing  recites  the  particulars  of  the 
purchase  of  a  house  in  Nineveh  for  half  a  minaof  silver,  by  Kukullaiy 

from  its  owners,  T  jjl  ^T  Ty  *"^T  ►^  *"*^T>  Paqa-ana-Arha-il ^ 
and  -A>W-  \  Vf  'i  ^"^  as  the  Phamician  leirend  is  without  any 
prefix,  it  must  be  held  (as  in  No.  8)  to  represent  the  names  of  these 
sellers.  The  first  Phoenician  name,  also,  *?"*!2')HpS),  Paqa-Arhaih 
does  thus  represent,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  firsr  Cuneiform  name, 
the  only  variety  being  that  the  iiarticle  ana  is  left  out,  and  that  by 
the  introduction  of  a  penultimate  yod,  the  full  orthography  is  perhaps 
given  of  Arha-V,^  for  the  town  of  Arbela,  instead  of  the  contracted 


lapse  of  this  radical  Icttt-r  in  order  to  oblaiii  the  PhnpiiicMun  fomi  of /l^]^. 
In  favour  of  the  a>*siMiihitioii  I  can  onlv  rcG'r  to  No.  10,  and  ])ohit  out  that  in 
that  h'gend,  at  any  rate,  the  word  heint,  preceding  n  proper  name,  i.s  appa- 
rently of  the  same  class  as  danai  and  shakhat ;  and  that  Beth  or  Beit,  "a 
house,"  offers,  therefore,  a  very  insufllcient  explanation. 

"  Dr.  Ixivy,  1  find,  has  already  recognized  this  reading  in  his  Phdnizische 
Stndien,  part  ii.  p.  24. 

*•  The  penultimate  letter  in  this  name  would  seem,  however,  to  be  a  Van,  \ 
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form  ill  .-Mil,  as  h,  Nob.  1  and  ii.  Tho  only  real  difficulty  hi  lliis 
bilingQal  legeml  relutes  lo  the  second  word,  whicli  is  given  in 
Pii(Biii(-TaD  an  lysip.  anil  if  it  lie  ft  pmper  name,  nmst  answer  to 
ibe  Cuneifonii  T  -^Jf  ^V/-  Now,  the  firat  <)nc8tioD  to  be 
uked  is.  do  these  two  forms  really  correspond  1  ntid  to  tliis  I  am 
unable  to  give  a  positive  inswer.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  seem 
Btrunge  that  the  junior  partner  in  a,  property  should  be  named  In 
the  docket,  since,  although  entered  us  ft  matter  of  form  in  the  actiml 
conveyance  nt  tbe  Lead  of  the  deed,  be  U  p:ibBe<l  over  iu  the  sub- 
seqaent  penalty  clause  as  unimportant ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  h  no  poseiblo  explanation  that  T  can  suggest  for  tCMID,  plitced 
as  it  ij  on  the  margin  of  the  tablet,  immediately  under  tbe  name  of 
tbe  prineipul  owner,  cicept  that  it  represents  the  name  of  the 
Kcoad  or  joint  owner.  If  tbia  assimilatiun,  then,  be  admitted,  the 
sign  '^■rr  "I'lst  hare,  aniougst  its  many  values,  the  power  uf 
irao  of  tbe  "  great  goddess,"  repre- 
be  positively  ICi*>  .Is/ia.  There  in 
aware  of,  connecting  ■^i'TJ-  '"'ith 
what  may  be  the 
a  god.  That  the 
to    15,  does    here 


HD.  *<"".  and  the  vernacular 

MDled  by  the  sign  XV,  mi; 

BO  other  evidence,  that  I  a 

tbe  sound  of  siir  or  sii;  nu 

meuiiDg  uf  ancli  a  word  prefixed  to  the  uiuue 

dgn    /  Yt  ,   however,    eijuivalent    in    numbi 


e  great  goddeia,  it^  rendered  certain  by  the 
I  other  tablets,  where  tbe  eanie  name  is 


.    god,    ■-*-]>  between     ^i«?4- 


represent  tbe  name  of  the 
orthography  employed  c 
trrillan  with  the  determinative  of  n 

With  regard  to  tbe  etymology  of  these  namey,  I  <".ia  only  suggest 
for  Paya  ana  ,Ma-il  the  meaning  of  "go  forth  to  Arbil  "  or  per- 
IiBpe  "  proclaim  to  Arl>il "  (Paqa  being  imperative  of  pSJ  :  cum- 
|Mre  !|p1-3,  D.in.  iii.  >i6) ;  and  for  Sir-Aiha,  the  po.>sible  uieaniug 
of  "  Slitve  uf  Aslm,"  Sir  being  a  contraction  for  TDK.  from  HDS, 
"  lo  bind  ■"  but  I  admit  that  I  have  nu  other  authority  for  the 


\  rslher  tlian  a  yod,  ■vrordlug  lo  Mtc  luinilBmulic  ilvbrcvr  iU|ilmbvt  giit'ii  I7 
Riiius  (Mon.  Phwn.  vol.  ii.  pi.  3),  and  iu  thai  awi>  wc  tiiuH  lupifom  tbe 
IB  to  ha*e  been  pronuuticpd  Arba-ul,  the  buiud  pbango  of  t4<f<?1»  lakiiiB 
I  ^MD  w  in  I'rtalima  for  Jenunlnn,  and  ShtnruK  for  Samirin  (Ssnuirin)- 
I  Anothsr  instanm  of  the  Bnbatitutioa  of  the  1  for  the  ^  uiiiy  be  obwrvpd  bi 
[  |]m>  dKbograiihjr  of  Uie  Phccniciaa  dual  fonn  |13D  for  J*33  ("  Iwomituiub"). 
'n  th''  Ugrmd  oil  Ihe  Liuii  Weiglil,  No.  4,  whuro,  luntmrcr.  In  Ihp  rauling  cm 
be  bue,  the  cuet  form  u  u««a  for  Ihe  rit«,  which  kb  Uav«  in  this  tmnHM-ijii 
I  nf  111*  luuRF  of  Aria-il. 


I 
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employment  of  -^4^  &a  a,  Turanian  root,  cither  with  this  kdm 

No.  1.5. 
The  tablet  from  which  these  iiiinies  are  copied  is  a  mere  frag- 
ment, of  Babylonian  origin,  anil  probably  dating  from  the  time  of 
Nebiicliadni'iKar.  It  seems  to  record  a  money  contract  rery  much 
iu  the  same  terms  as  were  current  in  Assyria,  but  it  furnishes  do 
nieuna  of  bilingual  comparison.  The  names,  indeed,  preireilod  by 
the  word  IWU,  as  in  No.  7.  are  those  of  independent  witneesM, 
who  were  probably  of  Phamician  origin,  and  who  thus  preferred  to 

"  Since  writini;  lliii.  I  buTC  liglitcd  on  a  Cragraoiil  of  fot-abularj  amid  the 
debris  in  the  British  Mumum,  wliich  lias  auggestpd  nu  eipknition  for  the 
omplojincnt  of  -<^4f  "  equiriJ^t  lo  ID.  The  Turaninn  root  -^4f 
ttfcma  to  Im™  signiiied  tiriginallj  "  to  awuU,"  and  to  hate  beec  thiu  equirajDot 
to  the  Semitic  root*  -inj  (Oim.  >^]  ■4("''"T  ^T  ^  andHKltf 
(Cuu.  "tlT  It  »^I  I  !)■  '  ''""'  '""B  bpoQ  awaro  of  the  ranploynuml 
ul'  the  rout  in  liitt  finlnnmed  cnpavitj',  in  repreiientiug  the  name  of 
T  •-•-T  •"T5F  ■^i'TT  II—'  *'''*''  ^  always  maintainad  lo  bo  ideatical 
with  Ntda-itaAiil,  or  Naboaidus,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Hiu^^ke  and  Mon«.  Oppert 

ti  mj  paper  cm  tlio  Orlhjji^plij  of  lonie  of  tho  Utar  Rovnl  Ksmes  of 
yriim  and  BBhylonian  Hiatorj,  in  llie  Royal  Abiatio  SooietJ%  Jouraai  for 
ia35);b.inl,i.rP«.iingof  I   <^4f    (^''JJ    for  ^'UnD  i^  Hio  fir.t  eiaraple 

thati  hBTeobBerredoftheusBof  .<^'TT'  in  a  proper  name  for  the  altematiTo 
root  HXltf.  The  Hebrew  HNltf,  it  iniist  be  remembered,  ie  cognate  both  with 
^KiC  and  TO:  so  Ibut  the  employment  of  the  Pbisnician  Q  need  not 
aarprise  ua.  With  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Accadian  root  -<^*ff-) 
it  would  seem  to  hsTe  its  normal  power  of  tm  in  the  name  T  *-*'  T  *-)M^ 
■*^'TT  D— .'  wbichiagivanbjAbydenusaiNa/JovWJoxdj.forA'aiii-imdvt,- 
but  in  the  Tocabularj,  whore  it  is  eiplained  by  E[|  TI  *^T|  ]»  ^ 
Accadian  column  aeems  to  hare  the  reading  of  [—  »ff3p,  Mir  (and  to  the 
God  of  the  air,  »'*"|  ■<^'TT'  *" '"'  "  *^*  glorious  god,"  is  named  in 
Aocadian    [—    £fff   "—    Efff>    Mir-mir).    I  should  propose  now  to  read 

the  name  of  ^  ■(^4f  K  Vt'  "  S''"'--*'^''.  and  to  translate  it  ■'  glory  of 
AAa,"  as  Kaiu-nahid,  or  Nabvimduk,  is  "  Ncbo  the  glorious,"  Cuneiform 
icholars  arc  familiar  with  this  employment,  of  one  ArcBiiiftii  sign  lo  represent 
two  or  more  Semitic  roots,  corrcspouding  in  scn»o,  but  eutirely  different  iu 
aound,  ai,  for  initance,  >.| .  for  ebat  andiaai,  "to  do  or  make;"  ^^ — 
for  tlad  and  hani,  "  to  beget  ■"     y^   for  laltan  and  tarak,  Ac.,  ie. 
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be  recof'leii  in  their  vemaciilnr  tlmractera.  They  occur  at  the  end 
of  the  Mat  or  Bnbyloiiiau  witnesses,  ;ind  being  merely  soratcheil  nn 
the  hn.rd  einy.  »re  iittoizether  of  too  uncprtuin  a  ehnracter  tu  bs 
worth  the  triiuUe  of  aniilyis.  After  euch  of  the  numeti  is  the  word 
TV,  which  I  suppose  lo  be  tbe  ftMniDiue  deinonBtnitire  proniiun 
HDBwering  to  the  Hebrew  /1(it,  so  thnt  eaoh  line  reads,  "  tUis  ie  the 
atteatatiun  of    .     .     .     ." 


It  will  be  convenient  to  exa 

,  the  tablets  to  which  they  beloi 

inscriptions  hulp  to  explain  an 

seem  that  grain  aaaignnient^'*  wi 


Nos.  II  and  IG. 

mine  the^e  twu  legends  together,  its 
ig  ttre  of  the  s&nie  class,  and  the 
d  illuBtrato  each  other.  It  would 
ire  issued  in  Auyria  oo  a.  partieiihir 
ehield-uhaped  piece  of  baked  i^lay,  quite  diflerent  from  tbe  ordinary 
flat  or  bnlging  tablet,  on  which  were  registered  deeds  of  aale,  loans, 
and  coiitriiDtB.  At  any  rate,  moat  of  the  documents  of  this  dasa 
that  I  have  found  are  recorded  upon  ench  triangular  bits  of  clay, 
'  which  were,  moreover,  evidently  intended  to  be  STispended,  as  a 
bole  is  passed  through  them  at  the  upper  comers,  for  the  insertioD 
[  of  a  Btrini.  There  are  only  two  of  those  triangular  tablets  in  the 
Uusenm  which  hear  Pbienidan  characters,  and  of  the-e,  the  one 
that  is  perfect  has  no  corresponding  Cuneiform,  while  of  the  second, 
which  had  a  PhceniciaD  text  on  one  side,  and  a  Cuneiform  text  on 
the  other,  but  one  small  comer  remains.  The  longer  inscription, 
No.  16,  is  divided  into  two  portions ;  the  first  portion,  consisting 
of  Iwo  lines,  is,  a 
Assyrian  fashion, 
Xtrig  ;"  but  this 
clear.  In  the  fir 
twice  over  ;  that 
technical  form  of  the  letter 
,  the  uonih,  under  tbe  rudi 


STnall  comer  remains.  The  longer 
into  two  portions;  the  first  portioi 
I  think,  a  simple  date,  recorded  i 
The  -0th  of  Khaziran,  in  tbe  Epmyniy  of  Haru 
eudering  is  not.  it  must  be  owned,  perfectly 
place,  the  number  .5  would  seem  to  he  given 
i,  before  tbe  name  of  the  mouth,  under  the 
.  iiH  in  No.  2 ;  and  after  the  name  of 
iigurc  of  five  separate  strokes;  and 


I  again,  the  name  of  Khaziran  is  spelt  with  a  Tandi,  ^,  instead  of  the 
I  i^atn,  ti  which  is  now  used  both  in  Syriau  and  Aiabie."     The 


*  It  i«  pi^rTrrtljr  in  nciitrdBiice  wilh  EMttini  iiu^  lo  iuuf!  niuigniuento  of 
B  grain  in  lim  of  nssmnii^nt  u]'<in  (be  fannvn  ali'l  UhiIimI  pmjirli'lora,  tlii^M 
laatignmHUU  Wring  mule  psjotilc  to  prim^cB  of  the  blrxiil,  or  ofllron  of  the 
BI»nr^  or  oII»t  olaiiaiuiu  mi  the  govuniiiietil.  The  Tulilrtu  II  nnii  10  are 
I  probably  •ingnmcntscf  tbi"  rmfiirc,  ibuii|j|!i  ii  is  pi.—iMii  iLii'j  niuj  be  mere 
Eukuovfcdgmaiita  of  n  nrivalc  linbilil_T. 

■  "  The  derivBlion  uf  A'Aaiirun  luis  nevi^bceu  Btnll  MtiHfar.'tortljeiplBiatid  ; 

■  bat  flic  Phoinirian  orthognpbjr  wbii-h  i>  hfirc  pniplifrd  niRgeita  ■■  one*  > 
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idtntiflcntton,  however,  of  this  name,  pSTTt  "ith  'I'e  niiitb  tnonth 
of  tbe  [iroMnt  Syrian  calendar,  is  not.  I  think,  to  be  questionea, 
ud  il  iit,  thus,  n  fiource  of  great  ilisappolntment  that  we  have  not 
tbtCuDeifonD  eorreepondent ;  since  we  could  with  that  aid 'Jecide 
poaitirely  whether  the  Assyrian  year  commenced  at  the  vernal  or 
KOtumnal  e(|iiinox,  nud  we  should  be  thus  able  to  a.ttach  a.  name  to 
moh  of  tho  twelve  eigns  which  rej>re$eiit  the  Assyrian  months.  I 
believu,  mywiir,  that  K/iaziran,  whicli  answers  to  Sivan  in  tlie 
Jewiali  calonder,  wuh  tho  third  month  of  the  Assyrian  year,  and 
wu  than  topntnented  by  the  sign  ^^^t^J^,  because,  firstly,  I  find 
tli»t  the  ftiuiiiiimentB  and  sales  of  grain  recorded  on  Ibo  tablets,  are 
uually  dated  froni  tho  first  tbree  montlis  of  tbe  calendar,  namely, 
glCj,  tTJ,  and  <^t5J— ,  that  is,  during  Ajiril,  May,  and  June, 
wlijcli  constitute  tne  harvest  sea,son  in  Mesopotamia  ;  and  secondly, 
bocAuie  tke  sij-ii  of  the  second  month,  £^T5,  >s  also  the  sign  for  s 
Bull,  answering  to  the  Taurua  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  yAuruvahir  of 
the  Tersiun  calendar  (whore  Thura"'  is  probably  tbe  eame  word  aa 
Tnif/i  and  11J1) ;  but  there  is,  on  the  other  hand — that  is,  in  favour 
of  tho  year  comtnoncing  vrith  the  antumnal  equinoK^the  argument 
ibat  Tuhrin,  which  is  the  first  month  of  the  present  Syrian 
oaloDdur,  is  apimrently  derived  from  the  verb  XHK*,  "to  begin;" 
while  the  sign  £]Wi  which  repteaeuts  the  first  Assyrian  month, 
it  U'cd,  perliaps,  an  a  nionn^rraui  for  this  same  root,  the  eijuivalents 
"f  V  ECII  and  y  11  .^yyy  being  jriven  in  tho  Bilingual 
Syllabary,  No.  2;iG,"     In  continuation,  it  is  of  much  interest  to 


I 

I 


with  tho  root  ISfl  or  — a^i  "to  bo  grajii,"  preciselj  aa  the 
preceding;  month  nui  named  Ziv  nnd  Agar,  from  the  "  briglituess "  and 
"  beautj  "  of  (hu  epring  Bowers.    See  Gesenius,  in  voro.  It. 

*  Compare  lino  56  of  the  Bnbvlonian  toit  of  the  Behistiui  Iim.  with  col. 
2.  !■.  61  and  62,  of  the  Penian  toil.  Mods.  Oppert,  however,  tnuislstca 
Tlivracahar  siniplj  "  le  printempi "  (Eiped.  en  Mesopot,  p.  225),  uid  takes 
no  notice  of  its  connexion  with  the  Assjrian   CT<> 

•'  It  is  quit«  possible,  however,  that  fc;]T  |S  ^TTT,  given  as  an 
equivalent  of  £J3'  niaj  not  anewer  to  KT&i  "to  begin."  but  may  radier 
correspond  with  ^IWtf.  "  to  swell  or  eiult,"  which  I  have  elaenhero  shown  to 
be  also  represented  bj  ■^k'TT  >  ''<"*  the  general  lue  of  tl3  is  as  a  title 
of  honour  ("  the  noble,"  or  "  the  glorious"),  and  It  is  thus  equoU^  applicable 
to  a  "  noble  "  building  or  "  tower,"  as  in  the  name  of  Bofsippa  ("  the  tower 
of  the  ruler"),  or  to  a  "noble"  king  (i'drattu,  the  Semitic  equivalent  irf 
E^^  being  sjnonjmous  with    gg^—J    j£| )  |)  »orr«),  or  to  ■  class  of. 
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I 


find  thePhcnniciiin  word  0^1  answering  totheCuneiforni  <T—  *t?) 
*""  ""^Ef  *^'  "'"'  appli';'!  to  ll'e  officj  of  naming  the  year, 
«r,  u  it  ia  now  penernliy  calied  by  Assyrian  ecbolara,  *'  ilio  office 
of  Eponym."  With  regiird  lo  Iho  meuning  of  the  word.  I  adhere 
In  loy  propnseii  Jerivatioii  from  nO?,  "  to  be  neiir,"  cou-ideriiig 
the  title  to  be  oijiiivulent  to  the  modem  tenn  ^JJL^l  Mukairib, 
in  preforenco  to  Dr.  Hinelta'a  explanutien  of  "eeer,"  which  ha 
coDJoctures  to  have  been  giren  from  the  officer  in  qiieation  being 
reiiuired  to  tee  tbe  new  moou,  aud  thus  regulate  the  calendiir. 

With  regard  to  tbe  name  of  the  Eponyni,  I  confess  to  some 
uncenaJnty.  Saru-Nenff  would  be  a  i>crfectl)-  legitimate  conipoiind, 
formed  like  Suru-Asliu  (No.  l-l),  und  siguifying  "  [he  glory  of 
Nergal  ;"  bnt  no  such  title  as  ]f  -t^^f  ""^T  ^"^W  '*  ''"""'* 
in  the  Canon,  or  in  the  supplementary  list  of  Eponyms  that  I  Imve 
ouUeeted  from  the  dated  tablets  ;  nor  \m\  I  at  all  sore  as  [o  the 
correct  reading  of  the  first  elemeut  of  the  oame,  the  initial  letter, 
which  I  have  given  za  D,  being  Eca,rcely  legible,  and  the  second 
letter  beioji;  perhapn  a  *1,  instead  of  a  ~|,  for  the  two  characters  are 
hardly  di^tiuguishahle  in  the  ancient.  Phoenician.  That  Srrig. 
howerer,  is  tlio  seuond  clement,  I  think  almost  certain,  and  I  am 
(has  led  to  suppose  the  corruption  of  the  genuine  form  Xcr-gal, 
which  we  perceive  in  the  ' k^twijiii-io'!  of  Josephue,  und  in  the 
Sftriff  of  the  Mendwau  books,  to  be  of  very  ancient  date.*' 

We  now  come  lo  the  essential  part  of  the  inscription,  where  we 
&re  mucJi  assisted  by  the  bilingual  fragment  No.  ]1.  I  read 
H3^D  nj  'I  TlViy,  'Seoran  li  bar  Malicd,  '•  the  barley  of  the  sou  of 
tlie  king ;"  and  I  compare  No.  H,  where  the  Phoenician  test  seems 
to  have  been  identical,  and  where  the  Cuneiform  hae    Jj^ 

"EIT  ^rf-  ^(-  "^^^  ■*'?"  ¥"  can  be  shown,  from  a  multitude 
of  examplea,  lo  bo  a  determinative  of  oereab,  but  1  have  never 
found  any  direct  proof  as  to  the  distinction  of  tbe  different  sorts  of 
grain,  nor,  indeed,  am  I  abio  to  give  with  any  ceri,iiiity  ibe 
phonetic  resding  of  V"  t<^.  V"  ££5^  V^'  """'  *^  <W  > 
thungh  I  heliove  the  two  first  groups  to  he  equivalent  to  the 
Hel»rew  words  D"Dn  and  O'Tl'lffi  signifying"  wheat  "and  "barli^y;" 


dlvluF  ln>lll^l    (tl^F 


iK'lllg    sIm    n    fl]H1l3«J    II 


"  For  n  Aill  diiicuiiBion  of  llm  nimia  itnti  rli«nu:t(ir  ot  thu  AojrinD  god, 
JOr.jrnf,  or  klnri,  tM  my  Ema,j  on  thi>  B«b;lnninn  MfIhoIcig<(.  8eL-l.  li. 
(RawtinKFii'f  lli^roilotti*.  Vol.  L  p,  fl8l). 
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and  ibe  tliiril  group,  which  occur 
suspect  to  represent  "  rice." 

In  fragmeut  Xo.  11,  the  priii' 
two  people  — three  honirri  by  on 
by  anolher  ;  in  all,  five  homers  a 

1  a  single  person,  K'ibu-i 


very  freijiieotly  on  the  tablets.  I 

;'b  barley  is  to  bo  furnished  by 
,  and  two  liameii  and  a  fraction 
d  a  fraction.  In  No.  15  the  levy 
mi,  ag-  I  am  inclined  to  read  his 
name,  and  the  amount  to  he  furnished  19  stated  at  five  City  Mant 
nnd  seven  Epkalis  (1).  The  Phoenician  letters  ]3T33  by.  indeed, 
arc  perfectly  clear,  and  would  seem  to  represent  the  Assyrian  name 
I  »->-T  St  £TT  [I  5?-'  w'l'ch  signifies  "  NeUo  magnifies 
me,"  though  the  ouiission  of  the  final  Yoii  ia  hardly  regular  ;  at  any 
rate,  whatever  the  exact  Cuneiform  orthography  may  be,  the  name 
is  certainly  that  of  the  person  upon  whom  the  prince's  barley  is 
levied,  and  the  amount  to  be  delivered  is  given  in  the  two  last  liiiei 
of  the  legend.  These  lines  seem  to  we  to  reail  (VII)  a(V)  p'y  10, 
which  I  suppose  to  be  "five  J^ffH*  of  the  cities  and  seven  SpAaht;" 
the  City  Mon  (or  mana  trnti)  being  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Carcheniiuh  Mauud,  su  often  <iuotcd  on  thf  Museum  tablets." 

"  Pr.  Levy  has  ininsmbed  llirne  worda  m  l"*ti'  10  (Ph(Pii.  Stud,  part  H. 
p.  SS)  ;  but  the  *econd  tetter  of  llio  Irut  vonl  aeaaa  to  me,  on  a  further 
euminslion  of  the  tablet,  lo  be  mimietaksblj  ■  i/od,  and  I  adhere,  Ihrrefore, 
to  the  rending  of  tuana  irnH,  tbou^b  unable  to  riplain  the  eiprenjon  with 
iui,V  Rertaintv.  If  I  could  Iw  aotufieJ  with  Dr.  Lerj'e  expUtuition  of  the 
]i!i'ra'r  NpSs  't  3-  5p  :i"oi-}n,Khich  occur*  on  so  manr  of  the  Lion  weights 
in  the  Britieh  Miiseum,  atlfr  the  epecification  of  the  number  of  minn,  u 
relating  to  a  Btntidard  "  of  the  coiintrj,"  voRiparjn);  arijd  nith  the  Chaldee 
KplH  (for  HSntt)i  Ihrni  (he  eipre«eion  here  employed  of  maaa  iron  for 
the  city  weight,  as  opposed  to  the  country  weight,  wovdd  be  quite  intelligible  j 
but  (here  is  no  (rare  upon  the  tableto,  whrrc  wc  haie  some  hundred  eiunples 
of  a  epecification  of  weight,  of  any  distinction  between  a  city  and  a  country 
■tandard ;  nor  do  1  think  that  the  corrupted  form  KpHN  "as  over  substituted 
for  K!nN  untillongalWrtlieBge  of  Iheeeinacriptioua.  I  siispectmjtwif  that 
thePhtpniciun  ..Iz-ja  mean*  Assyria — indeed,  on  one  Lion  weight,  No.  9,  Mp*1M 
is  actually  rendered  b  Cuneiform  by  t.  ■-,  the  usual  contraction  for  Attiur, 
but  whether  the  term  in  question  was  a  recognized  Aramaic  title,  the  original  of 
the  modem  Jj'ji  (in  which  cose  the  received  Arab  etymology  must  bo 
rejected :  see  Joum.  Asiatique  for  April.  1S39,  p.  296),  or  whether  it  was  a 
niere  local  deaignation  ppcserved  in  the  'Apfariji'7  (for  'ApKaTifr^)  of  Strabo 
(hb,  ivi.  ineunte),  I  will  not  haiard  a  conjecture. 

There  seem  to  have  bei-n  three  Btaudards  of  weight  commonly  employed  in 
As^ria — two  doniestic,  and  one  of  foreign  origin.  The  domestic  standards 
were  based  on  the  "  royal "  Maund  and  the  "  sacred  "  Maund.  The  foreign 
itaodard  is  indicated  in  the  Cuneiform  tcit  by  "  the  manah  of  Carchemish  i" 
and  this  I  conjecture  to  be  the  p^  JO  of  the  present  PhcBnician  legend, 
which  may  possibly  have  been  in  general  use  throughout  the  cities  of  Syria, 
and  have  thus  been  known  to  the  PhcEniciaiis  by  the  collective  term  "  th« 
dliaa,"  and  to  the  Assyrians  by  the  name  of  that  particular  Syrian  dty  with 
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The  chief  argument  which  oocats  to  me  against  this  readinf;  is, 
that  in  the  Cuneiform  the  terni  of  Mana,  ^f  ""^l'  '^  never 
applied  ti)  grain.  Wlieat  and  barley  are  meaaured  by  the  *"^^E 
(whinh  I  BnppoEe  to  bu  the  homer,  as  it  applies  equally  to  land), 
SJid  hy  fractional  parts  of  the  • — TE  which  are  given  as  >^, 
{jf-,  and  ^.^  At  any  rate,  whatever  may  be  the  standard 
eniplujed,  the  five  strokea  in  the  last  line  but  one  indicate  the 
number  of  the  greater  weight,  and  the  seven  etrotea  at  ihe  end  the 
number  of  the  leseer  weight,  which  waa  represented  by  the  initial 
letter  3,  perhaps  for  riD.  iM/',  the  equivalent  of  the  EpkaJt, 
though  applied  by  the  Jews  exclusively  tii  the  m  asure  of  licjuida. 

I  now  give  the  trnnaiation  of  Nus.  1 1  and  16.     The  Cuneiform 

text  of  the  first  tablet  is  as  foUoMfs  : — "  3  humera  upon 

"  2  homers  and  a  fraction  upon ;   in  all.  3  honurt  and  a 

"fractiou  of  barley,  to  he  delivered  tn  the  king's  son,  Sic,  tto." 
Of  the  corresponding  Phoeiiiciau  lent  the  only  words  that  remain 

■re  "  Barley son  of  the  king 5  .  .  .  ."      The   full 

Phixniciun  insiTiption  on  the  second  tablet  reads  as  follows;  — 
"The  5th  of  the  month  Khazirau,  Sartt-Neriff  being  Epunyni, 
"  5  ilatu  and  7  Epkalii  (oity  weight)  of  barley  to  be  delivered  by 
"  Ntbo-irib-an  to  the  son  of  the  king,"  {lit.  "  of  the  son  of  the  king 
"  upon  Sebo-irU'-an"). 

whivli  llic;  were  more  unuitHlinEt^l;  FonnrirUil.  I  obaervc.  morrovtr,  ihnt 
thero  wu*  a  sp'oiflc;  ircigbt  koonn  to  the  T«lniudi«t»  a«  Ihe  nno  TTJO 
(whiob  wM  Ihr  eiehlh  port  of  Ihe  niS  rUO.  Bbtb  kaniB.  fol.  90,  col,  2'.  to 
lli»(  wc  hare  niilliuienl  sulhoritj  for  the  idiuiu  of  Clie  "city  Diaunil,"  though 
it  is  Dot  likvlv  Hint  Ihe  older  and  later  wei)rht  were  the  ronie. 

**  fpon  the  ti^  lahlcta  land  and  grun  btp  equnllj'  measured  bj  ibe 
^_T^>  aud  Om  meaKvae  appeon  lo  bare  been  of  3  ataiidards  whiuli 
eoDUined  nwpoctirelj  10, 9,  and  8  subdiri»ian»,  deuominaled  ►if.  There 
•It)  BO  meant  of  naourtainui);  Ihe  »iact  rclnlioii  of  these  mi'OBuri's  lu  aiir  own, 
bntUKcuubigh1yprobnblelliall.be  ^^T^  waa  idcntii-aJ  wilii  the  Honer 
or  Cor  of  die  Hebrew^  a»d  llie  i^^y  »il1i  lli.'  EphtA  or  Balk.  It  would 
alM>  *entl  ibal  with  Uie  rbirnii-iiuis  llie  ^  buir  ibu  nine  tvlntion  to  Ihp  ]D, 
H  with  llicAuyriant,  the  ^T  boretolhu  ^"'TE.  I  Lave  no  clue  lo  the 
pfaonoHr  reailing  of  the  former,  but  t^^^  »"'!  r"lT>  wliich  in  Syllabary 
No.  158,  are  iilmlifal,  are  bolh  lonietiraes  eiplaincd  "by  Lagit,  wbieh  I  mjipoM 
to  mean  "  a  meaiure  ot  I'apacity,"  bein^  a  cognate  term  with  J?,  m  u  dcrira- 
Ure  &0II1  a  root  31^  or  JJ*?.  ■'  to  me«mro." 


I" 

the  plural,  iLe  oiut 
of  tJin  citi'V  i"  For  on 
arilton  njO.  itaaok. 


■tighla.  wherercr'the  ii 
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No.  17. 


This  iiiieri|ttioD,  tbe  laM,  as  well  &>  the  Ivngeet  of  ibe  eerjcs,  is, 
I  think,  Umi  imp«rfect  to  lie  read.  I  hare  merely  hdilei  it  to  the 
•cries  uf  bilingiial  legenda  in  onler  to  complete  the  coUeclion,  and 
••  aa  Gsercitc  for  the  in^nnitj  of  bolder  decipfatrerG. 


In  <roT)tinualion  of  these  bilingual  readings,  I  uuw  propose  to 
give  a  few  Phceniciao  lef^emls  from  bricks,  gem  a.  and  puticry,  which 
appear  to  represent  AsEyrian  or  Bultylooinn  names  and  words,  and 

are  ltiii«  of  aome  importance  to  the  present  inqniry. 

No.  1. 
On  many  uf  the  Nebucbadijcizar  bricks  fuunJ  at  Babylon  I 
have  obiiervcil  the  word  ^33fi  written  in  bold  and  clearly -marked 
Phisaician  ehuraoters.  The  forms  of  tbe  letters  so  nearly  oorrs- 
(pooil  in  all  the  specimena  which  1  have  examined,  that  tbe  legend 
moiit.  I  think,  haro  been  impressed  with  a  f^tamp  ;  and  in  this  case 
the  word,  ur  wonls,  oujiiht,  it  would  Feera,  to  have  sumo  nii'aning  of 
general  application.  If,  then,  we  read  ^33t,  ifbinak,  in  one  word, 
we  might  translate  "  for  sale,"  deriving  the  term  from  the  root 
13t,  "to  buy;"'  or,  if  we  took  the  initial  |  for  the  possessive 
pronoun  ^ti  we  might  understand,  "  of  the  builders,"  supposing 
batuik  to  be  tbe  Babylonian  form  of  \J^,  and  rememberiog  that  it 
ia  often  the  custom  in  the  Ea«t  to  assign  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
material  employed  in  building  to  the  workmen.  Several  other 
explanations  might  be  suggested,  such  as  the  name  of  an  evil  spirit 
(compare  Arabic    luJjj),    to  be  deprecated  by  this  address,    or 

'  Till!  grmt  dimcult;  in  Ihie  vcrd  U  lo  ex]>laiii  thu  fiiml  guttural.  If 
Semitic,  it  may  be  the  suffix  of  the  Soil  person  singular  i  or  poseibly  it  uiaj 
be  ui  Acadian  post-poution,  of  which  otlier  eiamples  octur.  lu  illiiatratiou 
of  the  meaning  "  for  sale,"  we  maj  also  remember  that  the  word  eme,  "  buy," 
baa  been  found  on  manj  objects  dug  up  at  Pompeii. 

'  So  at  the  present  daj.  in  mmt  parts  of  the  East  builders  keep  up  a  low 
monotonous  chaunt,  interspersed  with  pravers,  whilst  at  (heir  nork,  wbieli  in 
supposed  to  hale  the  ^ffeet  of  scaring  aws^  the  evU  epirits,  who  would  other- 
wiw  render  the  ediilce  unlucky.  Tliere  is  indeed  a  very  large  admixture  of 
superstition  and  "  diablerie"  in  the  daily  obserrancee  of  life  in  Persia  and 
Tiukej,  which  ii  quite  unconnected  with  HohsmednniBm,  and  must  have 
descended,  1  think,  as  a  heritage  from  the  old  Magian  and  ChaldaiBii  creeds. 
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fie  of  the  brick -moulder  ;   but   nothing   can   he   iiscer- 
rtained  wlili  i-ertftinty. 

No.  II. 
On  A  briak  of  NeriglUser's,  found  at  Babyloo,  tlie  legend  upon 
f  which  I  published  in  the  British  Museura  Collection,  PI.  8,  No.  S, 
■'there  IS  another  Phceniciau  inscription,  nut  he»  difScult  of  eiplana 
B.tion  than  the  Itut,  If  the  first  five  chitrapters  represent  a  name. 
Ltlicy  may  pH.asibly  be  read  as  '73/133.  Nalni-faffil,  a  kiuJreii  name 

■  with  Anu-tagtfil,  Hne-ta-jil,  &f..  and  signifying  "  attach«d  to 
|Nebo;"  but  the  third  and  fourth  characiers  nre  exceedingly 
t  doubtful,  and  perhnpa  reaenible  13  rather  th:tu  3n>     At  iiny  rate. 

■  they  nre  too  uncertain  to  furnish  ground  fur  elymcilogical  epecula- 
I  tion  ;  and  to  add  to  our  difllcully,  the  two  concluding  letters  of  the 
I  legend  seem  to  lie  reversed.  I  have  given  for  them  the  ctinjceturnl 
Ircailingof  Jit.  (^  i"  No.  15  of  the  bilin<rual  series  ;  but  neither  do 
I  Ihe  forms  of  the  tetters  suit  particuhtrly  well,  nor  ia  the  sense  of 
I  **  this  "  requited,  as  It  would  seem,  after  a  proper  name. 


No.  III. 
On  a  minute  frapiient  of  a,  tablet  in  the  British  Museum  I  find 
the  lettera  Xn33  -  -  -  -  (>iven  aa  the  end  of  a  name,  and  T  cnn 
hardly  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  letters  belong  to  the  name  of 
/np  T^D,  Melik  Qarf,  the  Mflhtrth,  or  Hercules  of  the  Phmnicians, 
wfaiCih  was  preceded  probably  by  a  noun,  like  Aled  or  Ardn.  The 
'DM  of  the  Fhipnician  3,  instead  of  p.  in  the  word  Jlip,  "a  city,'' 
vaybe  compared  with  the  orthography  of  33D  Tor  ^^  *^  ^^^T' 
in  No.  li.  The  Cuneifonn  eiiuivalent  for  the  PhceniuiaD  Mclkarth 
bas  not  yet  been  discorered,  unless  it  be  »•»-[  »J[-,  who  wa« 
the  Hercules  of  Assyria 


No.  IV. 
cylindpr  wn!  of  Bnbylonian  workmanship  which  I 
[•xamined  at  Baghdad.  I  found  the  Phftnician  legend  '73rnn, 
Now,  this  is  ccrtwinly  a  Babylonian  or  Assyrian 
proper  uame,  aud  the  second  element  is  easily  identified  as  the 
word  ^JJ  t"T  or  C!?C  J^T'  "  wr ''■««."  t  "attached  to," 
which  IS  so  orten  found  in  coni[ioaition  with  (he  name  of  a  ^ud  ; 
bnt  I  am  in  some  doubt  lie  to  the  deity  who  bore  the  title  of  Hur 
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or  Horus.  Id  the  Proto-Chaldrean  le^uda  the  Moan  God,  who 
WBs  eutitled  "  AVn,"  in  Assyrian,  is  uaualty  represented  by  tlie 
group  fc-fc-Y  t^i^*  ^''^T '  ^""^  '"  ""'*  i'™"!'  ^^  ""^y  '•^ 
pretty  sure  tUal  the  Bign  ^5^*",  wiiich  was  probably  the  only 
phonetic  character,  Lad  the  sound  of //ur,  because  in  tlie  Syllabary, 
No.  270,  the  Accadian  eiiuivalent  of  t|l|=  j^UT  '*  8'^'«° 
for  C^!^*  ;  and  because  the  name  of  the  city  over  which  the 
Moon  God  presided,  and  which  was  accordingly  eipresHed  by  the 
group  Eiifff*'  £^<<<lf  ^T^y,  IB  also  repeatedly  rendered  by 
the  Phonetic  charactors  tTTT::  *■  M^T'  ^^^  original  of  the 
Fcriptural  ii^  and  the  Greek  Ov/h'i,.'  It  seems  very  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  form  73/nn  may  be  the  Bubylonian  reading  of 
the  name  T  ^^^  ^^^  ^^<T  ^'  ''  "fi'^li  ^^^  borne  by  the 
Eponym  for  the  seventh  year  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  "in,  or  l/onu,  may  represent  thu 
Cuneiform  MT  or  tfTT^  £c||  ^,  which  was  a  title  borne 
both  by  Anu.and  by  HerculeH,.(or  ^'-j  »![-),  aa  already  explained; 
and  Ihir-tngat  may  thna  stand  for  the  name  T  ».TT  ^^ 
^fl^?    t^TT,  which  I  have  discussed  at  length  under  No.  2.' 

'  For  a.  full  account  of  the  "  Mooo  God,"  the  Harki  of  the  primitiTB 
Babylonians,  and  the  Sin  of  tlie  ABfjrians,  lee  Sect.  8  of  my  Mythological 
Emsj,  in  Bawliiison'i  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  614.  As  this  eseuj  yiaa  nntten 
■even  yean  ago,  it  mar  be  underelood  to  require  emendation  in  some  par- 
ticulars, both  of  nomenrlntHre  and  deacription,  the  reeult  of  a  continued 
inveatigation  of  the  old  mythology ;  but  in  reference  to  "  tlie  Moon  God," 
there  )■  rcall;  very  little  to  odd  to  my  former  explanations. 

*  The  name  of  Huron,  which,  as  I  hare  already  eiplained.  is  in  many  of 
the  mythological  lisls,  attaclied  (o  the  god  Ana,  wh'en  repreeented  under  (he 
form  of  •■*~T  til'  '"^y  possibly  bo  a  corruption  of  the  primitiTe  tills 
which  the  god  also  bears  in  ai 
latter  form  of  Stum  would  b 
M4|i4t>  and  the  Zend  Hutrava  {"  the  good  hearer"),  a  curioua  parallcliBm 
being  thus  aflbrded  to  the  connexion  wiiich  has  often  been  remarked  between 
the  name  of  Cyrus  or  Kvpoc,  and  the  j.  -^  ,  Kimrv,  of  Persian  romance 
(see  Boumoure  Mem.  siir  lo  Ins.  Cun,  de  Ilamadan.  p.  173). 

The  proofs  of  a  Vedic,  or  at  any  rate  an  Arian,  inBuence  on  the  early 
mythology  of  Babylonia,  which  these  comparative  lists  of  the  names  of  the 
god>  supply,  appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  veiT  highest  interest,  and  in  many 
cases  to  be  of  undoubted  authenlieity.  For  iaslance,  in  a  list  of  the 
names  of  "  the  Sun,"  we  hare  a  Turanian  group  which  is  thus  represented, 
>-*-|      5>F     »£l      ^^R'      "^  which    is    eipUined  by   the    gloa    of 


her  list.  ..r  ^T  ^y   .£ji|  ;    and  t 
1  to  be  identical  with  (he  Vedio  Snirar 
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of  He,  n,  which  ia  used  for  tlie  initinl  chai 


f  Hur-tni/al,  is  jire 
graphy  of  yi:m  for    |"»p||y=':^y|    A"^!'' 


I  No.  2. 


i^  EH-^T  £^TT'  ^'''■''' ''"''  ^^  *"■  "'*'"'■  ^'"'"''  ™nipoiiiid 
inonopsiii  ill  the  »amu  lint,  whirh  it  i«  liifUpult  to  represcut  typugnipliitallj, 
i>  eifilnined  bj  *  *  jP  £|  i  Biiheha  ,-  aiid  Uiia  iiaiaB  1  would  conipire 
■rilh  the  Snoicrit  f^^MrT-  *'>'>  in  Vi^ii-  mjihologv   wu  nctuiiJIf  "the 

Bun,"  tliougli  in  Peniiin  rotnuice  hia  sohir  chsnicl^r  nua  trunefprml.  a«  it 
Uavtell  known,  lo  his  «)ii  Yauin.  imiliT  Ihe  nami-  of  Yimo-khtkarfo  (or 
Jcsuihidl.  ion  of  Vieeiighitn.  'I'IikI  Iliii  liLtter  titJe,  ftlso,  km  WfU  known 
to  tlie  8tniut<«,  i>  ihuwu  bj  Ibo  W^fthitn's  bunotii  book  on  Kabntlucui 
•griculturo,  wiirri-  Yamn-thaed,  or  Jenisliid,  ii|ipeim  luiiicr  Iho  ftinn  of 
Foaiit-Jtartt  (jLi  *A>j)  »•  tho  nnnic  of  ono  of  tlio  chief  founilerB  of  tlvo 
BkbjIiniLan  religion,  in  alliwon,  no  doubt,  lo  llio  iintc-Zoron«tri»n  Monothcimi 
of  th«  Arioiu,  which  miul  Imve  ninnlrnlcd  to  thu  Ti^ns  and  Euphratea  M  k 
»«f7  ewlj'  dft(e,  uid  wiu  (iwluip*  (ili-ndMl  wilh  Uie  naliTe  PolythBism. 

A  furtlier  ruiy  curious  illuBlratioa  of  the  ritent  [o  trhiuh  Ariiiii  ctjinolo^ea 
goremed  the  phonetii?  Rriiem  of  the  AwTrinns,  ii  afforded  hj  an  exomiiutioQ 
of  thHnameof  thKgodlfpreules.  Tbis  muue  of  thisdeitjiBUSUiLllvexpn'SMHl  bj 
the  (igna  '"■"T  *T~i  whicli  signifp,  as  I  uowlhink,"  the  greatornobleOod," 
>+-  baring  (he  double  power  of  bar  und  miu.  tbi'  farmer  of  nbicli  in  thla  ctue 
must  repri'wiit  tlie  San.«.  H^,  Kurdish  farrrt,  HinJ.  barra,  ond  Ihe  Ulter 
the  Bwia,  «1^|,  Zi-nd  tno:,  Ppri>.  i-i..*-  It  ia  probnble  that  both  of  Ilieae 
f^nelic  nnmei  wyre  ajiplied  to  the  god  by  differrnt  IrilH-a  or  nntiona  in 
Babjlonia.  Ue  was  fortainly  enlled  Mfii.  a*  we  hate  >-^J  T^f  tit 
in  one  Ijut  grron  a*  au  equivalent  for  "^  or  ^'  |y  J  (vrlipneo  perhnpa 
IJIO,  the»aorAniin,GeB.».a3),8udthen'forfbiiilille,  »-^y  t^,  unsiiaed 
ft*  Mie  of  die  metaU  (inm  ?),  ia  the  wma  way  perhnps  u  |--«  i«  uaed  in 
■Dodern  Perainu  ror"iHipper("  and  lotheaign  fcfTTT  '  '"li't'"™"P">'>"''l,''' »'  A™' 
thopietureof''iiiiali,"iuuitHUn,  I  tliiuk,  bnTo  had  origiiially  iho  phom'tie  pawi 


can  eipbuD  iln  repreMmting,  IsLlf, 
in  old  Fcrs.    ^L«,     from 


''  luuat  hUo,  I  tbil 
Duly  by  tbta  value  that  «> 

^pn  (u  in  the  Od-mAt-db  nvor,  ao  mlled  from  Ihe  figurr  of  "  a  bull "  and 
"flah,"  aculplured  on  th,-  rock  ul  il»  sourre)  j  Sndly.  £t|y  ¥•-  <. 
Hb,  DT;  in  .>MP.T»  i^;-..  from  TW;  nnd  3r.lly,  "copi-'r!"  Prolo- 
Ch«lil«in    *J    "-Xy    >|-'  ("■itibai-  (piThnpa  till-  orie;in«J  of    flT^)  ; 

A»yr.  »^||  *|  »^fTT'  'V'"'™;  A'''^"'-  \]  *f-'  »**'"'•■  A™b.  ^i^  ; 
(hut  in  Poninn.  u  hpforr  ohnsrred,  i,r»*.  now  pronounced  mit). 

Whether  thn  olhcr  I'MlQ-rhaldirnn  name«  nC  Ihp  godi,  aitrh  u  "  Oingir," 
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Xo.  V. 

The  cylinder  seal  having  thid  legend  is  of  very  fair  workiuaD- 
ehip,  and  waa  purcbaaed  for  the  British  Museam  from  Captain 
Felix  Jonee,  who  obtaiued  it  at  Babylon.  I  propo»e  to  read  tbe 
legeniJ,  Li  Akadi  bin  Serey-bfrud,  fartd  :i  kaqanb  U  Hadad,  "  Of 
"  Akadi,  tbe  eon  of  Bereg-berad,  the  eunuch,  who  waa  the  devotee 
of  HiiJ:id."'  The  name  of  Akadi  ofteu  occurs  iu  tbe  in^orlptions 
under  the  form  (written  phonetically)  uf  Y  "V*  >-][Jf  •-^r  T 
t^TT  TjTi'  '  It  was  an  ethnic  title  originallj-.  "  tbe  Accadian,"  apd 
riuiie  to  be  used  as  a  proper  name,  forming  one  of  a  very  extensive 
clasS)  such  as  "tbe  Assyrian,"  "the  Ninevite,"" the  Arbelite,""the 
Baby  Ionian."  "the  Harraniuii/'&c.  The  affiliation  is  here  rendered 
by  the  word  bin,  instead  of  the  more  usual  lar.^   The  father's  natne 

for  Ithtar,  or  Teniu  ;  Ifir-mif,  for  tha  God  of  the  Air  (**"!  ■*^4f^  ' 
Outhihir,  for  Merodsoh ;  Rubuiaga,  for  Crouoi  (»-^T  ""H  t:yyyj. 
&c.,  k.0..  axe  to  be  tnoed  to  AtIbii  •oiiroea.  I  hare  not  bevn  able  to  diamrer 
witri  ui;  pertaintv.  The  naiuea  tor  th«  Moon,  bowerer,  Dunw-gii  and  Lam-gm, 
etna  to  iidinit  of  such  comptiniion ;  the  former,  Z>afflii,  being  cognate  mtli 

tba  Zend  Boma,  for  ^VT  (^  piu«Lag  into  li,  aa  iu  datt,  '•  a  hand,"  for 
^4g  I  haiin,  ■'  BitJi,"  for  t|  ^,  Ar.,  &r.)  ;  and  the  latter.  Lam,  or  L«fn  (for 
thi'  lonTiiimlE'itdinilsBrf  prohablvmprc  aHiHeB),hpinir  allii-,1  lo  "Lunue"  and 

name  for  "  tbe  Moon,"  I  may  add,  t^  •-*"  <[T!ifr.  Khaldi,  belongs 
eridpntlj  to  another  fiunil;,  and  must  be  compared  with  the  Hungarian  Mold, 

'  I  hate  Bince  found  that  Dr.  IiStj  divides  the  wordB  of  t!ii«  legend  aonie- 
what  difTereutly  (Pbon.  Stud.  ii.  24,).  He  reads  "Of  Atrdban,  the  >od  of 
Oebrud,  (he  eunuch  who  wae  priest  of  Merod ;"  but  I  have  never  met  with 
anj  names  at  all  resembling  Akedbau  or  Qebrad,  nor  do  1  tbiiib  that  such 
forms  nould  be'  in  accordaoc  with  Asf>jrian  eonstruclion,  With  regard  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  legmd,  if  (he  letter  wlilch  is  third  in  line  four,  and 
■econd  in  bno  five,  could  be  proied  lo  be  a  Q,  1  would  gratefully  accept  the 
amended  reading  of  nmqrib  H  Mtrod  for  haqanh  U  Hadad  ,■  but  I  hare  never 
seen  the  Meat  so  represented  in  any  other  legend,  and  I  hesitate,  therefore,  to 
follow  Dr.  Levy's  reading. 

•"  The  monogram  signifying  "  Accad,"  which  is  usually  oniplojed  in  this 
name,  is  so  difficult  to  represent  typographically,  tiiat  1  am  obliged  to  substi- 
tute the  phonetic  rendering. 

*  Ihe  same  use  of  13  instcail  of  ~\^  will  be  obeerved  in  Nob.  viii..  ii.,  and 
ivi.,  lo  be  subsequently  examined.  The  form  of  Bin  was  not  entirely  unknown 
l«  the  Assyrian,  as  we  have  in  one  of  tbe  Bilingual  hsta  of  terms  of  relation- 
ship ^^  Ct»fff  ^~i  >fT->  hin-liai,  given  as  the  equivalent  of 
fct—  FT—  *  !•  "  a  grandson."  The  ordinary  Assyrian  terms  for  "son," 
however,  were  CtJ  lE-lli  abln  (or  bal,  in  composition),  and  £]  >^T[T< 
■urn,  from  which  mayliave  come  the  Aramsan  bar. 
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1  read  JoubtfiiUj'  as  Berag-benid,  ami  suppose  it  to  ineun  "  Blessed 
of  Berud,"  or  "  Berud  blessea,"  compuring  Berud  cither  with  the 
Scriptural  Tiling,  for  Merodach  (2  Kings  xx.  \2)^  or  with  the 
Bar  Nimrt  of  Hanran.  raentioaed  by  St.  James  of  Semj  (Aasomau. 
Bib,  Orieut.  vol.  i.p.  327),  "n3  and  103  both  signifying  "spotted 
u  a  pard."  Bertg  for  B^rek  mW\  be  the  sikuie  corruptioD  that  we 
ba»e  already  seen  in  330  for  ^<  t^  V^T  ^£'  "^^^  Cuoei- 
form  sign,  I  may  add,  which  repreeenfs  the  idea  of  "blessing,"  ia 
4^,  the  Semitic  equiralont  roots  being  3^Q  and  *yn^  and  it 
ia  thus  impossible,  when  the  letter  .^^  is  need  alone,  to  distin- 
guish its  phonetic  reading.  In  general,  however,  tfH*"  or 
>>-tT.<^,  gacir  gi,  \b  added  to  ^^  to  indicate  the  root  3iU  ;  i^nd 
.^»n-  or  "^t  im  or  mu,  ia  added  to  indicate  "pQ.'  The 
next  word,  NDID,  is,  of  course,  the  Hebrew  D'lD,  from  the  root 
DID.  "  to  castrate."  The  Assyrian  phonetic  eijiuTalent  seems  to  be 
^T-|  V'*T^<.  A'liiV,  from  Isp.  "  to  cut  off;"  but  I  am  still 
in  doubt  as  to  the  Tnranian  monoj^ram  for  "  a  eunucb."  The  fourth 
line  seems  to  read  :i  haqarib.  The  relative  ^I  is  certain,  but  I  am 
not  sure  of  haqarib,  as  the  first  letter,  though  resembling  the  He  H 
in  jntlil  and  ^3mn,  is  not  quite  identical.  If  haqarib  be  the  true 
reading,  we  may  suppose  the  word  to  be  the  Hipbel  form  of  2'^p,  or 
the  first  letter  may  possibly  be  the  Hebrew  article.  The  last  word 
of  the  in»<oription  is  apparently  the  name  of  a  God,  and  I  conjeo- 


'  II  ii  qiiitu  pMaible  tbat  tbii  last  (dement  of  Ibis  naini'  nity  be  133> 
iiutemd  of  1*^3  .  Ilie  seuonil  character,  indeed,  rBssmbtes  a  3  fully  HK  mtuih 
M  >  n>  itna  tlif  Da/j-fh  luid  Beih  are  undisdnguiahKble.  The  niunD  Bvrug- 
belniT  032-313)  iniglil  llicn  nipiin  ''(be  *plf odour  of  tbe  morning" 
{Minj>,  Chnldro  JHNS.  "'"1  Heb.  133).  but  this  is  i  mere  conjocWre. 

■  .(Q     "■  iilaa  iiMid  for  Sifek,  "a  kooe," 
"  lo  bleBB."     Conipnrr  tlie  Biliuguiil  jilirasef  - — 


I]  aa  for  the  root  Til 


4  -*.  H  'JM  "1 
<E  '^.  '^.  ^]W 


WhOTO  Uiff  Ajujriun  rendi  oilaka  hirkai :  la  aniihn  thfiii ,-  "  I  Iisre  made 
mj  L-nwa  to  mate ;"'  ■'  I  Iuitb  not  rwicd  my  r*el ;"  -^  >^  snsxrring  W 
Urtai,  "  biM*,"  and   ^J*-    *n?'    to  »*«yiii',  "  feet." 
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tore  tbe  dehj  to  be  tiie  TTT  of  Scripture  aa«i  A<hd  c»f  Macrobiuj!, 
tbongb  I  know  not  his  AjBjriaa  represeat^crre.'  Tbe  strle  of  tbe 
legend  is  rerj  similar  to  cbe  fornmla  wlixeb  h  zesermQj  foand  on 
Babylonian  cjiinder  aeab,  and  wbicb.  mer^lj  recari*  tbe  name  of 
tbe  owner,  tbe  name  of  bis  £^ber.  aa*i  tbe  nazne  of  bis  guardian 
deitj.  Tbe  onlj  diliereaee  Ls  tbat  here  we  bare  tbe  additional 
title  of  MD*TD,  and  tbat  tbe  peripbixas  si  kaqurib  U  is  snbstitnted 
for  tbe  ordinary  m^  sign  ,^^ZT?  ''rdm^  "•  tbe  ^re  of."  ** 

No.  VL 

Tbis  is  a  legend  in  Himraritie  cbaraeters,  upon  a  Babylonian 
e^inder  seal  obtained  by  Captain  F.  Jones  at  An  nab  on  tbe 
EopbrateSy  and  now  in  tbe  Britisb  Moseom.  It  is  incloded  in  tbe 
recent  collection  of  Himyaritic  inscriptions  pabli^ bed  by  tbe  Britisb 
Mnsenm,  pi.  xriiL  No.  3d,  and  bas  been  read  by  Mr.  Franks  as 
HJny  ]3  T^31,  DaJtrrah  bin  ^Ard.  I  sboald,  bowerer,  propose, 
myseJf,  to  read  HmD  "^n'/ina  T,  Di  Barhat-Bil  Sarsd,  "  of 
Barkat-bil  tbe  Eanucb,**  comparing  tbe  legend  witb  tbe  Pboecician 
inscription  No.  V  tbat  bas  been  jost  examined.  At  any  rate  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  initial  T  answering  to  the  Chaldee  ^1,  is 
used  either  as  a  preposition  or  a  pronoun,  to  denote  the  ownership 
of  the  seui,  thi.s  mode  of  expres:?ion  Leing^  universal  in  all  the 
cylinder  and  seil  l^irends  ;  and  that  the  folluwini:  word  is  a  deriva- 
tive of  "f'^3,  "  to  bles-.''  With  regard  to  the  name  itself,  Barak, 
or  hnrkal,  may  possibly  be  used  alone,  and  the  following  word 
may  be  the  affiliative  term  Bin  as  reararded  by  Mr.  Franks  ;  but  I 
should   prefer  to  join  the  two  words  together  in  one  name,  which 


•  See  Seldon  de  Diis  Svri«*,  p.  102  sqq.,  for  a  full  disKrtatiou  upon  Adad, 
whinli,  accorclinjj  to  Macrobiuy,  signified  "one,"  and  wa.s  a  title  of  the  sun's. 
\)r.  \jQ'V'^^  a-s  I  have  Ix-forc  ohserTcd,  reads  T1D  instead  of  "TIH.  comparing 
the  Ilebrew  "yinD  (Jer.  1.  2),  but  the  first  letter  of  the  name  seems  to  me 
X/t  ^K•  a  n  rather  than  a  O,  and  the  other  two  characters  are  to  all  appearance 
\\tH  name  letter,  whether  that  letter  be  a  Daleth  or  Besh. 

*^  Dr.  Ijcvv  can  hardlv  be  right,  I  think,  in  supposing  that  a  eunuch  was 
**  Vnf.pi''  of  Merodach.  Exce}>t  in  connexion  with  the  rites  of  the  "Mother 
*A  xhn  God.«»,"  I  dou})t,  indeed,  if  eunuchs  were  ever  admitted  into  tlie  temples 
</f  A "Tria  and  Babylonia.  Whether  the  title  derived  from  3")p  be  muqrib 
i»  ka^{arih^  it  merely  indicates  "proximitv,"  I  think,  in  the  sense  of  devotion  ; 
but  th*rr«*  i«  no  immediate  correspondent  in  Assyrian  with  which  the  word 
fiMi  be  ormipared.    The  Cuneiform  sign  for  a  priest  (of  Proto-Clmldiran  origin) 

WM   ^  TTT  ,    which  was  pronounced  Patesi  in  Babylonian,  and  had  probably 
phonetic  equivalent  in  Assyria. 
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>iili)  theu  be  a.  corapoand  signifying,  perhaps,  "  the  blcssiog  of 
JBel."  At  any  rate  tUe  last  letter  of  tbc  Sret  line  ctiD  hardly  be  a, 
I  JTtiTi.  It  resembles  a  Phrenician  Zain  more  tbitn  unythiug  else, 
lltut  may  perhaps  be  a  Lamed.^^  Whether  tlie  two  dots  after  "jnj 
1  Kn  merely  a  sign  of  division,  or  represent  the  Himyaiitie  Tatt,  is 
I  of  no  great  conseijuence. 

Tbo  reading  of  XDHD,  "  the  Eunuch,"  for  the  laet  word  may 
be  thought  very  bold,  but  the  first  and  third  letters  resemble  no 
character  of  the  known  Himyaritic  alphabet,  and  the  only  Semitic 
chKTScter  in  which  that  alphabet  is  deficient  is  the  Saineeh  ;  so  that 
I  rentitre  to  compare  the  word  with  the  title  of  Sarsd  used  in  the 
preceding  legend,  instead  of  adopting,  with  Mr.  Franks,  the  wholly 
unintelligible  patronymic  of  KJDV-  Mr.  Franks's  hypothesis  that 
the  legend  on  this  cylinder  is  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  figures, 
Beems  to  me  to  be  altogether  gratuitoaa.  The  figarea,  no  doubt, 
&re  of  good  Bubylonian  workman  ship,  and  can  huirdly  be  later  than 
the  sixth  or  seventh  ceotury,  b.c.  ;  but  I  know  of  no  conclusive 
evidence  against  a  similar  antiquity  for  the  Himyaritic  uhanict«r. 
Oa  tho  contrary,  this  cylinder  may  be  held,  I  think,  to  enUiblish 
that  antiquity ;  for  not  only  is  tbere  every  appearance  from  the 
urraDgemeat  of  the  figures  and  letters  that  the  two  engravings  must 
have  been  executeii  at  the  same  lime,  but  the  style  of  the  legend 
_u  also  of  the  Ante-Acheemenian  period,  and  nnsiiited,  aa  I  think, 
0  any  later  age. 

No,  VIT. 

The  legend  on  this  cylinder,  which  is  in  the  British  Museam, 
ind  comes  from  Babylon,  has  been  often  published  (Mem.  de  I'lnst. 
Vfeom.  xvii,  1,  pi.  iii.  No.  4,  p,  SSS  ;  and  Layard,  Nineveh  and 
r  Babylon,  p.  60S),  but  has  never  been  satisfactorily  read.  It  appears 
fto  me,  however,  to  be  a  regularly  formed  Assyrian  name,  "[inro^ 
Tfiiat-aik-idin, "'  Pilat-gives-a-brother,"  of  the  same  class  as  A»iikur- 
y«kK-idm  (or  Esar  Maddon),  Shama»-aih-idin,  and  many  others. 
I  The  only  difficulty  regards  the  name  of  Piiat,  which  is  not  found 
rnnder  that  form  in  the  Assyrian  Pantheon.  Remembering,  how- 
'^ver,  the  constant  confoaion  of  the  labitJs,  I  would  suggest  that 


)  nwTie  of  Birlatl-Baal.  ^aTOla,  U  quoteJ  lij  Dr.  Lctj  Ehim 
[■  NumiduUl  inai^ripUon  (PhDn.  Stuil.  iii.  64),      I   ghoiilil  {irrfiT,  luivrercir,  to 
ul  Uiu  nuno  lu  Birktl-Bai,  it  1  could  lind  Bii;  tram  of  tha  *onhip  of  a 
d  nsmmi  Bai  by  Ihu  AniiiinknB  or  Amba, 
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Pilat  is  for  Bilat,  .— <  ^■^,  Lbe  fomiuine  of  Bil,  "  a  I.ord,"  and 
cqurTalent  to  tlie  Greek  Bi;\ti!  or  B^\U7'r,  tlie  aaine  word  occurring 
tia  the  first  element  in  the  name  of  "lSl*l£f3''3,  thongli  the  Te'h  is 
there  aubslituted  for  tlie  Tau." 

The  otlier  elemenls,  ath-Ul!n,  require 


No.  VIII. 

The  aeitl  on  nhich  this  leifend  is  found  is  of  the  Phcenician,  or 
perhaps  Anihian,  rather  than  the  Assyrian  type.  The  name  is 
distinctly  read  ae  DO^Q  13  !?ND3A  Tamik^ti  bar  Milium. 
Tnmit'il  means  pmhably  "  God  blesses,"  or  "West  of  God  ;"  the 
root  damak  or  tamak  (for  the  two  forms  are  hardly  dislJoguishable 
in  the  inscriptions),  giving  rise  to  a  vast  nnmlier  of  derivn-tiveE  in 
A8£yrian,  thon^h  it  is  unknown,  I  believe,  in  any  of  the  kindred 
lanifnages.  The  Turanian  si^'O  which  rejiresenta  this  root  is 
^T— *I,  and  among  the  derivatives  (besides  the  immediate  rerbal 
forms)  are  the  wonls  signifying  "good  fortune"  (jnf^  ^^^T< 
iumii,  or  ^^T  tTJlf  f^Hi  dunqi),  the  comnmn  epithet  of 
damqdt  ("  the  blessed  places "),  applied  to  the  holy  shrinen  of 
Babylonia,  and  various  others  terms  of  kindred  meanin;^. 

Tho  name  of  D3^a,  Makam  or  MUcom,  though  familiar  to  us 
from  its  frequent  employment  in  Scriptures,  is  hardly  Assyrian, 


"  Dr.  Lovj  reads  this  name  ^^^^"^D.  ^nd  translales  it  "  (on  of  the 
morning,"  supposing  Pal  to  be  tho  Aasirian  |J,  and  oompsring  )^nn 
with  (he  Hehraw  imf  (PhSn.  Stud.  ii.  3.11.  I  know  of  no  Assyrian 
names,  howcrer,  formed  Uke  the  Hebrew  nnitf*)3,  TO'33,  'i^N~ia, 
4o. ;  nor,  I  think,  would  the  word  for  "a  aon"  bo  pronounced  Fal  at  the 
commencemenlofaname,  but  rathuroi/«(Cun.  ttf  |^TT)  ;  whilst  the 
aubatitution  of  ~\n&  for  ]Tn/l  eeema  eiceedinglj  far-fetched.  Pilot  i»,  I 
have  little  doubt,  the  name  of  some  dcitj,  but  whether  it  may  reallj  srand  for 
Bilat,  aa  aMggfsted  in  the  text,  or  whether  it  may  refer  to  Uio  "Uoddeis  of 
Ufe."  •— '  4^^  >— "!<  ■"£!.  Bilat-THa,  where  Tila  answers  to  the 
Assjrisn  term  Balath  or  Palnffi  (comp.  Hebrew  root  079  or  Jl79.  "  to 
escape,"  or  "aurriTo"),  or  whether  there  maj  not  be  some  olhcr  divine  title 

Knouneed  Pilal  or  Fatal,  the  Cuneiform  corrcapondent  of  which  has  not  jot 
n  recognieed,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say. 

"  Dr.  Levy  {PhBn.  Stud.  ii.  31)  reada  this  nnme  oa  Thfmek-el,  "  God 
supports,"  from  the  Hebrew  root  "^D/1,  and  perhaps  this  is  a  better  deriva- 
tion than  from  dnmak,  "  to  bless,"  which,  if  it  existed  in  Hebrew,  would  be 
expressed  bj  pDH-  I  "m  not  sure,  however,  that  any  such  root  as  lamaJ^, 
"  to  hold,"  or  "  support,"  is  in  use  in  Assyrian. 
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ihe  termination  Id  3,  being  iippuniitty  tiie  suffi*  of  the  iLinl  per- 
son plural.  wliii:li  wa«  pcciiliiir  tu  tie  Halirew  awl  Arabic. 

No.  IX. 

Tlio  eeul  iDipreraed  with  thid  legend,  aod  irhicfa  ia  now  lu  ihe 

BritiEh  Mus^Qni,  is  saiil  to  bavo  l)peQ  found  in  Irelaml.  a  relic.  It 

is  supposed,  of  the  old  Phisiiirinn    colonists.      It   may   bo  read 

NpTS  n  TM^D  Tnr  n:!2W  ]2  S'^S'lflN  b.Li  Obtdtlibirt  .Shfb'at 

,   oled  Mitil  bill  Zkhid,  "  belongiug  to  Abdallah  tbe  son  of  Sheb'at, 

the  shreof  Mitinta,  tbe  hod  of  Zadeic"     Tliu  Durnvs  which  are 

thus  preserved  are  of  some  inlereat,  and  may  be  partially  illustrated 

from  the  Asayriau.     VCA,  or  Ela,  would  seem  to  bo  a  pjirticulur 

[  iL'rinity,  tlllTcreiit  from  iLe  ordinary  ^H,  HI  (Aesyriitn  ■-t-|,  llu], 

I  which  applies  as  a  generic  name  lu  any  CfoJ.     It  iii.iy.  porhaps,  bo 

[  CruDos,  the  HX,  or  'IXnv,  of  the  FhiBuiiiaos,  and  tlie  >-k-|  *—*,  or 

■-[  "-J I  ^TT"'  "^  '''^  Assyrians,  to  which,  as  before  observed. 

I  I  would  propose  to  give  tbe  phonetic  value  of /^m,  after  the"IK\<vni 

I  ofDamosmu^. 

&keb'ul.  a^in,  is  not  otherwise  known,  I  believe,  as  a  proper 

)  name,  but  may  be  cxpl^ned  ns  applying  to  the  "  seven  Planets." 

I  iVIO.  is  evidently  the  same  aa  the  Cuneiform    T    /^^    ""^T* 

I   ^£»W*    *~^I^  ('"  ^''^  ^eoitive),  which  occurs  among  the  Syrian 

proper  names  in  the  wars  Iwth  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  and  yennacherib. 

It  signifies  merely  "  the  gih  (of  the  Gods)",  and  may  be  compared 

I   wilh    the  in*/ina   of  Scripture   (Ezra,  s,  43;    Nehein.  viii.  4, 

Ac,  id.).   And  Zidqti, "  the  juBt,"  cognate  with  tbo  Scriptural  p^TS 

L  and  irrpi:;,  is  also  met  with  in  the  inseripti.in^  uuder  the  double 


*j!«n~AT-iTT?. 


'  In  tJie  Senniicberib  Aiiaals  {I'o 
U Xidqi,   i»    ineiitio)n>d    u    Qi}Tunnir   df   Aa™1i>i] 

t  undar  the  form  of   T     ■~IT^P    g*~^jT    »— J     Tfi    nmong  the 
tlip  nio»t  part  STrinns  uid  Kg; ptinus.  ns  wo  may  ioAte  rrom 

•JJT'-^—T"^. <"'•"»*■  '  «^,-"'^'!'. 

I  V  Honaww.  4f,|  (u  a  di'i^d  of  anle  which  wiu  eii 

LfcartMnth  jeor  of  tlv  n^i;^  of  8(<niincliBrib,  hy  Sh  ■ 

FOornnor  nf  Ztuml,  Alar-tvru  nnd  his  wifa  A.m«t  ■■ 
i>])ertj  in  n  nrrtaiii  hiiuw  and  iu  appUPtmukUcn  til  .^ 

.troSocr  or  judge.  It  in  fjuiU'  pciwiiblB,  aud  eivn  jiri.!nl:|i-.  1 1|,.!  ili  ■.!■  i  no 
!U}^  WMC  UK-  nine  pcmon,  for  wi>  Hud  in  thi-  Aniiitl'4  thitt  Zidijd,  th> 
-*  --'  ^OoTernurorAtuIon.wuremorodntrl/  in  ihc  reign  of  Scruucberih 
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Although  the  ovner  of  thia  aeal  was  "  a  slaye/'  he  prohahl j  filled 
a  pontion  of  iroBt^  for  there  ib  abondant  evidence  in  the  legal 
tablets  that  ^'slaves/'  ander  the  Assyrian  Empire,  were  allowed  to 
possess  property,  and  were  raised  to  high  situations,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  has  always  been  practised  in  Mahomedan  countries. 


No.  X. 

The  cylinder  whioh  bears  this  legend,  and  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  apparently  of  the  Achcemenian  period,  and  the 
etymolqgy  of  the  names  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  inscrip- 
tion maybe  read,  I  think, as  ]/nmN  13  /nattHB  D/m,  Kholam 
Pamhandai  bar  ArtadcUan,  '*  the  seal  of  Parshandat^  the  son  of 
Artadatan.**  Parakandat  I  should  compare  with  the  K/n3thl9 
of  Esther  ix.  7,  *^  given  to  Parshan,**  supposing  that  name  to  refer 
to  the  Bar-Bcm  or  Hercules,  of  Armenian  tradition,  if  that  be  really 
a  genuine  title  and  not  a  corruption,  as  has  been  recently  suggested, 
of  the  Syrian  Bal-ahamin, ''  Lord  of  Heaven,"  or  "  the  Sun.^  The 
other  name,  "  Artadatan*  would  seem  to  be  of  pure  Persian  ety- 
mology, being  compiled  of  Arta  the  intensitive  prefix,  and  a  verbal 
noun  from  the  root  dd^  "  to  give  ;"^'  so  that  the  meaning  would  be 


to  Nineveh,  and  was  replaced  in  his  government  by  the  very  man,  Sharu-tib- 
ikUrif  who  sold  his  town  house  to  the  Egyptian  judge,  as  he  no  longer  pro- 
bably required  such  a  residence  after  his  appointment  to  Syria.  It  is  not^  of 
course,  in  our  power  to  determine  if  the  Zidqd  of  the  Sennacherib  Annals  can 
be  identified  with  the  man  whose  name  occurs  on  this  seal ;  but  there  is  some 
colour  lent  to  the  hypothesis  by  the  association  of  the  names  of  Mitinta  and 
Zidqd  in  the  account  of  Sennacherib's  Phcenician  campaign,  the  former  being 
Governor  of  Ashdod,  while  the  latter  ruled  in  Ascalon,  and  the  two  very 
possibly,  therefore,  standing  in  the  relation  of  father  and  son,  though  the  fact 
IS  nowhere  stated. 

**  The  subject  of  Bar-Sam,  or  Bap<n)fiioQy  is  fully  discussed  in  Sect.  9  of 
my  Mvthological  Essay.  See  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  623.  Ghwol- 
80n  (Die  Ssabier,  vol.  i.  p.  373,  &c.),  connects  Bar-shamin  with  JBadl-shamin^ 
but  perhaps  the  Bar-shamin  of  Mos.  Chor.  ii.  It,  may  be  ditfcrcnt  from  the 
deified  hero,  JPar-thamf  or  Bar-sham^  mentioned  by  the  same  author  in  lib.  L 
c.  14.  

*•  The  use  of  the  participle  tf  |f||,  ddtd^  in  these  names,  is  proof  positive 

that  the  seal  cannot  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Persian  conquest  of  Babylon  ; 
and  I  may  hero  note  that  the  name  of  "T^^Jl,  Bildady  in  Job,  a  kindred 
compound,  and  signifying  "  Given  to  Bel,"  is  equally  decisive  as  to  the  age  of 
that  book.  All  the  geographical  and  etymological  evidence,  indeed,  which 
can  be  drawn  from  the  t^k  of  Job,  tends  to  assign  it  to  the  Achsemenian 

period,  the  land  of  y^  being  the    V'   ][|{  yj    ^JJ    of  the  inscriptions 
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I  almost  tlie  same  us  tlie  Z^^od,  Matd4,  "  the  great  giver."  There  is 
much  difficulty,  liowevcr,  id  distiuguishiug  between  the  1  and  the  H 
in  this  legend,  and  tlie  letters  which  I  have  read  aa  Q  and  Z  are  not 

quit«  saiisfacturily  determined," 

The  legonda  nnmberod  XI,  XII,  and  XIV  are  found  upon  seals 
■  in  the  British  Mugeuin,  and   No.  XIII  is  a  name  eujjraved  on  a 
alwus  in  the  same  collection. 


No.   XI  I  Read  as  -[y\d7.  Li  Mudabir,  and  I  ( 


with  the  Arabic  jX«,  Jlndabbir,  "  a  Governor  "  or  "  Direc- 
"  (from  yj  or  ITT,  "to  lead"  or  "guide"),  wluch  is  often 

hunumry  title. 

No.  XII  may  be  read  13TD^,  Li  Sar-gad,  the  name  being 
i  «pparently  of  the  same  class  a«  WlTtD  or  j  .^»ff  '*-]  ^V7* 
which  I  have  examined  under  No.  14.  Sar-gaii  probably  eignifies 
"of  glorious  fortune,"  or  "(his)  fortune  exults;"  ,Sar  being  a 
derivative  eitlier  from  *lNltf  or  TD  as  before  explained,  and  Gad, 
being  the  Scriptural  U  (Is.  IxT-  llj,  which,  however,  although 
certainly  nscd  in  Hebrew  for  "  fortune,"  is  not,  as  far  as  my  knoW' 
ledge  goes,  to  he  found  in  the  inscriptions." 

The  name  of  wyo,  which  belonged  to  the  owuec  of  the  Scara- 
I,  No.  XIII,  is  probably  cogoate  with  the  Hebrew  ^IKlff,  Saul, 

■«  nS  »  V"  £|  Tf  »£|T)>  betwivn  the  Jebel-Shamu-  >md  the  TsUe; 
if  IliD  EuphralM.  and  ttius  extending  from  [baSabasaaof  tduiUEaaon  Ihpone 
c,  tfl  tile  ClmldBitne  afSoulberD  Babjlouia  on  the  other ;  rtiid  the  Shuliile* 
1  Temuiitea  being  tliti  Babylonian  tribet  of  ^H  .^,  Snilii,  and 
*-f  T  ^^f*  4"<  ZIoBHtMi,  who  at  the  ttOM  of  did  Awfrion  Gmpira  weni 
ttlsJ  along  thr  outekirt<  o(  [bo  di>»rt. 
■'  Dr.  Lntj  (Pbiin.  8tu<l.  ii.  40)  girw  liwo  naiuca  M  Tn/nS  «d 
n3>  Arladali  tad  Qadtkirt,  but  tlkore  a  ootlimg  in  his  rvmvka  which 
In  niB  Ui  lend  much  weiebt  lo  \ax  pro)>OMKi  readings.  1  prefer,  at  anr 
n,  r«gur<litig  Llip  llrsl  lollvr  of  the  flrBtniuuci  n*  a  {"ke  nilhsr  lliau  a  fiimil, 
'  thy  lelUT  wiiit'b  a  fourth  in  Uial  iiam<^,  and  last  in  the  wcond  nnnitf, 
ialj  reH'inbIn  a  A'aa  amrc  than  u  Jod. 

'  1 1  luuat  be  inidifut  tO  anjr  oiiii  nUo  i*  (uniliar  with  thu  AnTnan  iuiorip- 
>,  and  npi-dnJlj  trilh  Ih?  bilingual  tulilt<t«,  trliit-h  trmt  to  n  grral  eitent 
Kdemonalog;,  that  the  Mlebral«d  verge  b  Iwiab  (Ut,  II)  where  Ihe  autho- 
tt  vonion  rondeni  IJ?,  "  for  that  troop,"  and  '3D7.  "  uuw  that  number," 
n  raxlitf  to  Ilni  "good  and  evil  ipiriti"  oho  wera  propitiated  and 
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itnil  with  the  Caneirorm  T  »J5W-  *"T*I  ""tjjf  *"^T'  "'''*^'*  *''■ 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Hauiath,  contemporary  with  Shalinaueser  II., 
of  Assyria,  an*!  wiiU  the  BiUit-al  Jehn  nnd  Ben-Hada.l.  ^J'ltt  unci 
/KU^,  iodced,  m  Uehrew  are  kiuilred  routs,  and  in  As^yriuu  the 
Aitt  and  Ali/^e  hardly  distinguishable. 

In  No.  XIV  the  name  70nH,  Akhumak,  ia  probahly  for 
AUa-uma/t,  "mother's  brother,'' or  "  oncle,"  formed  in  the  same 
way  OS  the  Hebrew  3NrrN,  Ahab,  which  is  literally  "  father's 
brother."  I  have  not  met,  however,  with  any  direct  Assyrian 
GorregpondeDt. 

No.  XV. 

The  ijupoesibility  of  distiDguishing  between  the  Pah  and  the 
DaUtk  renders  very  unoortaia  the  eiplanation  of  this  legend  which 
is  found  on  a  seal  probably  of  Syrian  origin.  The  analoguUB  legend. 
No.  IV,  whith  I  have  read  as  Hur-Mgil,  would  suggeat,  iudeed, 
tlie  reading  of  Li  Sur-daqia  bar  Hur-l'ad,  the  name  of  Hur  or 


d  bf  the  Babjlanians,    Spirits  or  genii  in  general  ai«  indicated  by 

or_  bj  the  phonetic  temn  V"  tZ^  t^^,  tKedu  (comp.  Jut_j),  or 
^TTT-    I!^   £T'   vadutk«,  or   ^£|    Jf-    '^ly,    lamatn,  or  perhaps 

"9^  ■^•~*Tlf  £T'  ■^''''^*"  (™"'P-  2ini  ****J'  U*-^'  *"■'  ■  '"'''''* 

dietinguiehing  marks  for  "good"  and  "eTil,"  or  for  "blcsBiug"  sod  "cursing," 
are  \T~  I  for  tha  former,  to  be  read  Mifainij  or  dam  jh,  and  \  1  — TJ''T 
for  the  latter,  to  be  rewJ  ae  (iVnu  or  limaa  (^|-  ^  or  -t]3j 
.^Jpf-  1^).  Comp.  E.I.H,  Ins.  col.  9,  \.  38;  BeUino  Ina.  of  Keb. 
col.  2, 1.  2,  ic.,  &e.,  &x.  It  foUow8,  Ihpn,  that  tlic  Hebrew  nj^  wiU  aoBwer 
to  the  Bab.  ^T-*?.  ""d  the  Hebrew  '307  to  the  Bab.  ^^f-JVI  ; 
and  it  is  thus  not  a  little  otrious  that  the  lutter  Hrbrev  word,  for  nidch  it  ia 
Terj  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  etjmologj,  giTca  ut  the  exact  phonetic  reuding 

of  ^y-  ^  or  .-t]^  .^4f  S^'  ^™'''  <i"  °''''1''«  =^)-  I 
hardl;  tliiok  Ibis  can  be  a  mere  coincidence,  and  jct,  if  the  Ass.irian  word 
wore  used  in  Isaiah  for  tliB  "  eril "  spirits,  it  \»  dillicult  (o  underntand  wlij 
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ffontt  forniing  the  initial  element  in  butli  the  names  ;  lint  In  this 
case  no  fitting  etymology  can  lie  found,  aa  it  eeeitie  to  me,  for  daqCa, 
tbe  root  yp^  being  unknown  to  any  Semitic  Ungimge.  I  prefer, 
therefore,  reading  tbe  first  name  as  Hud  rnqCa,  "  tbe  glory  of  the 
firmament ;"  ^n,  for  tbe  Hebrew  Tin,  being  equivalent  to  the 
Proto-CbaJdiefln  tt,  whicb  representa  any  derivative  from  the  root 
n.T3,  "  to  Bweil,"  or  "  to  be  proud  ;"  and  the  second  element  being 
the  ordinary  word  ypT,  "  ibe  eipan?e  of  Heaven,"  or  "  the  firma- 
ment." I  would  atill,  however,  propose  to  read  the  secoud  ncime 
a«  Hvr-b'ad,  "  the  slave  of  Horus,"  in  standing  for  the  god  of  that 
name,  and  TJf3  being  by  metathesis  for  ^OS,  "  a  slave."  and  in  aiib- 
■titutioQ  of  the  usual  Pkenician  contraction  into  ^2,  Mod.''' 


No.  XVI. 

This  legend  occurs  on  a  seal  in  tbe  British  Museum,  whicb  is 
believed  to  have  been  found  in  Babylonia.  It  seems  to  read 
nD'Tl  in  !T33n  7,  Li  Shanaalah  bin  UdUnUi.  Khaniiniah,  the 
Oicek  ''\vovia-  ("  whom  God  has  graciously  given"),  is  a  well 
known  Semitto  name,  though  I  believe  it  has  never  yet  been  re- 
oogniied  in  a  Phoeuician  inscription.  T  IJ^  ^f-  *7~,  Rhiwinn, 
for  T^jrij  is  used  also  in  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  as  tbe  name  of  a 


"  Dr.  LBTv,lKe,giTeB  tliisBftmereadingof  ffo'J-ro*ia(Pb»n.8tud.ii.30). 
but  dmilitfullj  ;  while  he  reads  Bad-bad  iiulcad  of  Bur-bad,  denving  tbe  last 
eUuiimt  from  the  Heb.  TV^,  and  Cranabkting  Ihe  name  bj  "Praclit  riugsuin,'' 
whali-ver  that  maj  mpun. 

Ur.  LcTT.  sIhi  (Phctn.  Stud.  ii.  38).  givra  another  Fbomician  legend  from 
a  pUle  of  Lttjurd'a  (CulW  de  Mtthra  36,  No.  3).  whkh  funiislim  lu  wilk  s 
namti,  aimlueoua  bi  llitit  of  Hwl-takia.  I  have  been  unable  lo  And  in  tbo 
Sritiah  Miupum  coUct^iim  the  Smrabcus  figured  b;  Lojard.  but  the  logcod 
would  »«in  U>  ruHd  *1DD3  TV!  ?■  Li  Bii4-k<upar,  and  I  shoiild  conjiwturo 
th«  narao  to  mean  "the  ulcirv  ofOwpnr."  It  i«  true  thai  we  hare  aocvidenco 
in  the  inKriptiouti  of  turli  a  ptumelin  dhdid  attai'hing  lo  nay  of  tbo  gods, 
bat   in  tbe   Kediiu'i   list  Ihtre   is  a   nn^sin      b.ii. 'i     whii'b   aecm*  to  be 

"""T  ^THT  \}'  "  '"■  '*  "'"'■'J  J^^'  j^'^'  " ""  oninis<:i™i,"  or 
"  of  oompl»te  inlflltgeiK*."  Bud  Ibis  nmv  pouiblj  be  the  origin  of  the  naine  of 
Catpar  or  Oatpar,  vbieh  has  been  pretal«nt  in  the  Eaiat  fWnii  the  «srtiesl 
tlma.  Br  litwy  naiiU  the  iianie  "  BuHu,  tha  Seribi,"  tappouiig  tlio  «lm1ie 
aft«r  the  itfVU  latler  In  toark  ■  divuion  bdtwoen  the  words,  and  regardiug 
"IDD  w  a  title.  The  root  HSD.  "  lo  write,"  howiirer,  wiis  certainlj  unknown 
in  A«jriiin,  and  I  ibould  prefur,  ihepBrorw,  if  Dr.  Imrj't  divisinn  of  the  words 
wepD  eorreci,  to  tmriBlaio  "  (he  glory  of  Sippnm,"  comparing  *13D  with  Ihe 
Cunctfonn  ^jT  *(• 
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King  of  Gaza,  contemporary  with  Sargon,  though  the  root  is  rarely 
or  orer  employed  in  Assyrian  phrasea.  Of  tlie  etymology  of  rCTD, 
Vdinnlh,  I  cannot  ^penk  with  any  certainty,  BJDce  it  iloos  nol 
resemtile  either  a  Hebrew,  or  an  Assyrian,  compound.  The  Grat 
element,  however,  probably  comes  fnim  iW,  "  to  praise,"  and  the 
second  may  be  allied  with  the  Arabic  \j:-'  and  Assyrian  *pTYT, 
the  whole  name  signifying  "  the  praise  of  the  liberal." 

No.  XVII. 
This  tegenil  is  found  on  a  seal  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is 
to  all  appearance  of  Babylonian  manufacture.  It  may  he  read,  I 
think,  as  /IDHD  HEf^^  tt?  33  *?,  Li  Naim-aha-Uhshahu-birkat,  and 
the  name  may  be,  perhaps,  translated  "  whom  Nana  has  clothed 
with  blessings."  The  name,  at  any  rate,  of  the  goddess  Nana, 
»-»-|  "^T  ""^T  If  '°  C'™^if*"''"'  Sni'nlo  in  Greek,  and  **2J, 
Nani,  in  Syriac,  is  not  to  be  niiataken,  and  the  last  word,  of  which 
the  final  letter  is  alone  doubtful,  is  certainly  a  derivative  from  ^~\Z, 
"  to  bless."  What  the  other  words  may  be  is  more  uncertain. 
The  1£f  whiob  follows  Nana,  and  completes  the  first  line,  may  very 
well  be  the  relative,  which  was  extensively  used  in  the  Phcenician 
and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  the  Assyrian  (see  Ges.  Lex.  in  voer),*"'  and 
the  next  word  is  assuredly  a  verb ;  but  I  know  not  whether  the 
final  n  be  a  mere  feminine  termination  of  the  participle,  or  the 
suffix  of  the  third  person  mascnline  singular  (in  Assyrian  EJ  or  J), 
or  the  article  which  belongs  to  the  following  noun.  This  point, 
then,  I  leave  to  the  consideration  of  more  competent  scholars. 
I  have  not  met  with  any  exact  correspondent  of  the  name  in  the 
inscriptions,  but  it  is  formed  in  near  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  Assyrian  construction. 

No.  XVIII. 

Gesenius  gives  the  legend  of  lOKID,  Sar^tar,  from  an 
Assyrian  gem  in  the  Museum  of  the  Hague,  and  translates  "  Prin- 

"  It  would  Beem,  howcrw,  that  ,i^^ft»»f»,  jotA,  mill  ■^[TTj 
luth,  are  not  Semitic,  but  Turaiiiiin  roots,  anewuring  to  (he  Af  Bjriaii  damit, 
"  to  be  fortunate,"  and  allied,  therefore,  in  all  probubililj,  with  tho  old  Persian 
word  ^,  Mukh,  "  auBpicioue,"  rather  than  with  the  Arabic  Li.-"  '"iW. 

"•  Or  the  l£j  roay  be  the  characteristic  of  tLo  SUaphel  conjugation, 
Mhalbiuk  being  constant!;  used  in  (he  inscriptions  for  "clothing." 
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eepa  Oauidia."  I  <lo  not,  hotreTer,  exactly  understand  this  {ilirafie/ 
nor  du  I  think  it  at  all  pruluible  tlint  tlie  worship  of  Osiris  ehould 
be  com  me  mo  rated  on  an  Af^syrian  seal.  1  sliuuld  mtlier  tr&nalntB 
"  th«'  glory  of  Asshur,"  or  "  Asshur  ia  glorious,"  auppoaiiig  IDNHD 
to  I>«  the  Phitnician  rendering  of  |  -^4T^  •-•-T  ""^  V  '  '^"''  *^"""" 
paring  the  name  with  the  compounds  lyxiD  (t'un.  Y  ^"H^  ^  T?  ^ 
and  TjnDi  which  Imve  ticen  before  examined.  ID.  indeed,  will 
8t»nd  for  INlt*  (that  is,  X^  TJ  .^T|T,  phonetic  equivjilont  of 
^Jf|-)  ns  well  as  for  ^i£? ;  and  we  biive  an  undoubted  example 
of  the  suliatitution  of  ipx  ^o'  'lie  God  Assbur  («-|  -•^'^  or 
TTO'M)  in  the  ordinary  Scriptural  ortbogmphy  of  ll^lTlDN  for 
the  name  of  Eear-Haddon,  which  in  Assyrian  in  AMhur~akk-iddina, 
"Asshur  has  given  a  brother." 

The  legends  XIX  and  XX  are  found  ou  pieces  of  coarse 
pottery,  fragments  of  a  jar,  which  were  excnvated  from  the  ruins 
of  Ninirud,  nnd  are  now  in  ibe  British  Mnseiini.  One  fragment 
aeems  to  read    \i^  m3,  Biret  Libnan,  "  within  tbe  Lebanon," 

the  first  word  being  the  Cuneiform  ^ ^  tTTT    or  .^t>-»-  •—*[<, 

which  has  no  immediate  correspondent  n  tbe  other  Semitic  languages, 
hut  is  used  like  the  Hebrew  1*3  and  Arabic  ,_u,  iind  the  other 
being  the  well  known  gcugmpbical  name  which  in  tbo  Inscriptions 
is  nsunJly  written  as  tTl!   *~^T  '"'"T"  ^^""^"h  answering  to 

the  Hebrew  ]'\i2^-    Tbe  other  fragment  reads  as IpITOO > 

bat  I  cannot  venture  r-n  an  explanation,  as  the  words  are  probably 
imperfect,  both  at  the  commencement  and  tbe  end. 

Before  concluding  my  notes  on  these  tablet  and  seal  legends,  I 
would  observe  that  they  are  among  tbe  most  ancient  epeoimens 
tbat  we  possess  of  Phosniciau  writing.      I  should  select  tm    the 


"  This  i*  tlie  uune  word  whli^h  owun  in  the  Bnbj^toiiian  Iroiiecritil.  at 
Behiatun.  line  9,  w  Bquiviitonl  lo  tlie  Poniwi  anlara,  "  wiihin."  Mon*. 
Op]Hnl  U  wpoug  (Kxp.  en  MrwipoUmiu,  Ut.  ii.  p.  203)  in  identi^iug  tlis 
Utter  tlMli  Mliich  ocain  in  (lie  word  in  qiuwtioii,  will)  eilhsr  the  Aujrian 
C.A  tT   OF  t.A^I^ I ■      Thp  tme  equiTAlent  in  the  AiBjriMi  alpb»brt  ii 

fciTTT'    "'"''111  »«ni".  "B  li"  benn  ofton  showo.  intorclian^  with    tjH, 
■nil  that  Ipttcr,  amungit  ita  Tsrioua  power*,  hu  tho  valuf  df  rit. 
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earliest  specimens  of  all,  the  legeuds  on  the  larger  Lion  WeigbU  in 
the  British  Museum,  one  of  which  ie  clearly  liated  from  the  rei.ja 
of  Tiglath  Pileser  If.  (b.c.  744-726)."  The  other  weights  bear 
the  royal  uamea  of  Slialraaneser,"  Sargon,  and  Sennacherib.  The 
olay  tablets, as  far  ae  we  can  Jnilge  from  the  names  of  tho  Eponyms, 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  reigns  of  Esar  Haddun  find  Ansliur' 
btmi-piil.  The  cyliniler  seals  and  scarabaii  may  extend  over  a 
couple  of  centuries,  ranging  probably  from  B.C.  700  to  B.C.  500. 
Otie,  at  any  rate.  No.  X,  cau  be  positively  as.^igned,  through  the 
evidence  of  the  workmanship,  the  form  of  writing,  and  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  naoies,  to  as  late  a  period  luj  the  Persian  Empire, 

It  ia  not  probable,  I  think,  that  the  Phcenidan  character  was 
employed,  or  was  generally  known,  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
eynchronously  with  the  Cuneiform.  Syrian  artificers  may  have 
been  established  at  Nineveh.  We  know  that  ofBcers  from  Carchc- 
misb,  from  SamLala,  from  Arpad,  and  even  from  Damascus,  served 
the  office  of  Eponym.  There  ia  evidence,  indeed,  among  the  legal 
tablets,  of  the  settlement  both  of  Syrians  and  Egyptians,  as  boiiee- 
holders  and  farmere,  in  Assyria  ;**  and  with  these  immigrant  visitors, 
prubably,  arose  the  practice  of  usin^  Pbmuician  legends  on  their 
seals ;  while  the  dockets  on  the  clay  tablets  must  also,  as  it  seems 


"  The  bilingual  iineriptiona  on  the  Lion  Weights,  which  were  originallj 
deciphered  by  Mr.  KorriB.  and  whinh  have  b*en  more  rcccnllj  brought  before 
the  notira  of  the  public  in  Mr.  Madden'e  worli  on  the  Histoty  of  the  Jeniah 
Coinage,  have  latelj  undergone  a  vcr;  striet  scrutinj  al  mv  hands,  tlie  results 
of  B-hich,  eapeciftllv  in  reference  (o  the  system  of  weights  m  use  Hmongat  Ihe 
ABSvrians,  will  be  given  in  tlie  continuation  of  this  paper  on  the  legal  lablels 
of  Nineveh. 

"  It  is  very  important  to  note  the  fact  of  so  manj  of  these  weights  heing 
dated  from  the  reign  of  Sbalmaneser,  becatise  this  is  the  only  direct  evidenee 
that  we  pOBBcsa  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  of  the 
eiisteuco  of  the  king  of  that  name,  who  is  so  celebrated  in  the  Bibliral  record. 
I  say  direct  evidence,  becnusc,  aJtliough  there  were  other  kings  of  the  name 
of  Shalmaneser,  mentioned  in  documents  of  a, much  earlier  date,  it  is  quit« 
certain  lliat  the  Lion  Weights  are  connected  in  a  continuous  chronological 
series,  and  that  the  Shalmaneser,  therefore,  whose  name  they  bear,  must  be 
the  ling  who  intervened  between  Tiglath  Pileser  II.  and  Sargon. 

^  I  have  already  noticed  Ihe  purchase  of  a  house  at  Nineveh  by  an 
Egyptian  law  officer,  and  I  may  here  add,  that  iu  a  certain  Assvrion  "tabl» 
of  precedence."  wliich  contains  a  list  of  all  tlie  ofFlces  and  lUgnities  of  the 
empire  firom  the  Tartan  downwards,  two  legal  functionaries  ore  entered,  one 

Assyrian  and  the  oilier  Amniffian  {||  £[  *.  >-»-'y  [yly  and 
yf  ^y  V*"  ej^  ^y  IfTif),  thereby,  as  it  would  seem,  proving  that 
there  must  have  been  a  couaiderablo  Aramiean  population  residing  in  the 
Assyrian  capital 


^«y 
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been  scratclieil  or  incised  by  aome  fureign  subnrilinate 

In  ibe  Registry  Office. 

At  the  same  time,  tlie  PbiEnieian  letters  were  certninly  not 
flUogelher  nnknotrn  to  tbe  lenrueil  XseyntLne,  fur  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  fragments  of  clay  tablets  among  the  Muwum 
collection,  wlicb,  when  complete,  must  have  borne  tnbulaterl  lists 
of  the  Phoenician  alpbnbet,  nnd  which,  as  far  as  can  be  asocrtalneil 
from  the  mutilated  remaius  now  alone  nvailnblo  for  examination, 
fruve  gome  mystical  explanation  of  tli»  powers  and  properties  of 
the  different  characters. 

ThniuKh  what  uieuns,  or  at  »hut  piirticubir  time,  the  Caneiform 
character  fell  into  'lisiiBe,  and  was  auporseded  by  a  cnrsiro  ei|iiare 
character  of  th«  Phu^nician  tyjtc,  we  are  aoablo  at  present  to  dofiiia 
with  any  certainty.  The  latest  dated  tablets,  howcTOr.  belong  to 
the  reifjns  of  Antiocbas  iind  Demetrius;  and  hs  a  great  political 
revelation  occurred  shortly  afterwards,  the  Greek  rule  in  AsHyria 
and  Babylonia  being  aupplunted  by  the  Parthiitn,  we  ninv  probably 
■esign  to  that  epoch  the  extinction  of  Cuneiform  writing. 

A  square  character,  it  is  Irne,  must  hnTe  been  lon^  previously 
known  in  Babylonia,  through  the  coins  of  the  Achramenian  ^atrapa, 
and  it  waji  from  this  character,  probably,  that  the  oitmiamatio 
Boctrian  took  ira  rise  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  that  form  of  writing  ever  fairly  atruck  root  in  the 
country  along  tlie  Tigris  and  Eupbratee,  The  only  epeciniens,  at 
any  rate,  which  now  exist,  are  in  a  cave  at  Amadia,  and  upon  the 
took  at  Holwan  ;  and  at  both  places  the  inscriptions  are  found  in 
oonnection  with  very  early  Parthian  sculptuics.  It  wou'd  be  in- 
teresting, on  many  accounts,  to  trace  the  successive  eat^iblisbment 
of  the  various  later  forms  of  Semitic  writing  which  took  ihe  place  of 
theCuneiform.  The  Palmyrene,  the  Parthian  of  the  Bilingual  tablets, 
thn  Chnldman  of  the  Babyloniiin  Paters,  the  Pehlevi,  the  early 
Estranghelo,  and  the  Sabman  of  the  leaden  rolls  from  .iliu,  bluidlir, 
ire  all  more  or  less  ctmneeted,  and  several  of  these  alphabets  were 

Kn  uae,  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  in  various  parts  of  Assyria  and 
ihylouin.  A  full  ooiuparative  table  of  all  such  alphabets  would 
bo  very  iraportAnt  to  the  palseograpber,  while  it  weald  aleo  asiaist 
the  )iistorI<»i]  siudent  in  showing  how  the  civilization  of  the  Cunei- 
form period  heoame  modified  and  affected  by  the  successive  intro- 
duction of  foreign  infiuenccs,  as  evidenced  by  the  modes  of  writing 
which  severally  accompanied  them,  until  tho  heterogeneous  lutxture 
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of  ignorance  and  knowledge,  of  philosophy  and  saperstition,  of 
empyricism  and  science,  which  prevailed  in  Babylonia  daring  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  was  eventaally  swallowed  up  in  the 
overwhelming  energy  of  the  Arab  element,  and  the  impetuosity  of 
a  new-born  and  proselytizing  faith. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 


Note  4,  page  190. — On  a  further  comparison  of  the  texts  it  seems  aliBiMt 
certain  that  tadan  or  iadain — for  both  orthographies  arc  employed — must  hff 
the  2nd  person  sing,  of  the  Aoriitt  of  Kal,  the  root  being  probably  damakf 
immediately  cognate  with  nadan  (as  X^^^^  iii  Hebrew  is  with    ]/U)i  and 

being  thus  represented  by  the  same  Turanian  ideograph,    P^V"      Thflw 

tablets,  liowerer,  whicli  contain  "  decrees,"  as  it  would  seem,  rather  than  mere 
contracts,  nddreswcd  by  the  Aba,  or  "Judge,"  to  the  parties  who  come  befon 
him  to  Icjjjrtlizc  their  conveyance  of  proix^rt)',  are  yery  difficult  to  render  in 
intellipihle  English,  not  only  from  the  frequent  emplojTuent  of  tecfanioil 
terms,  but  from  the  Ht range  gmninuitical  construction  in  wliioh  the  conditioDi 
of  sale  anrl  bnrlrr  arc  o\proi!<>e(l.  'I'lic  two  words  tnqahhi  \\i\(\  fasaUhiri^  which 
T  liavc  «|iiot(Ml  fi'oin  tlio  (Iccrco  of  a  certain  princL^s,  the  daiightiT  of  the  last 
king  of  Assyria,  are  ]»rt)bal)ly  the  2nd  pL-rson  sing.  fcni.  of  the  Aoriel  of  Piel, 
and  hardly  admit,  tlu'rcforc,  of  direct  coniparirt«)n  with  taddni. 

Pai^c  2(C.  No.  5. — In  rcfcnMn-e  to  the  possible  com]>arison  of  the  second 
line   of  the   Pluunic-ian    legend   on    this   tablet    with    the    Cuneiform   name 

T  >->-T<  >->"T<  ^^?  it  may  ])e  of  importance  to  note  that  if  the  first 
element  of  that  name  he  ec^nposcd  of  a  doulile  tl  (*^^  p) — as  appears  to  be 
tlie  case — tlir  })honetic  reading  will  probably  be  Ljarot-nahid,  ^^T^  ^^T^» 

being  exj^laineil  in  the  bilingual  voeabularies  by  ►^^  ^TTT"^  ^^TT  Tf  ^?|> 
a**  sdnu-!  ]tart  of"  a  slii])."  The  Plnrnieian  letters,  then,  which  1  hare  doubt- 
fully I'l'ad  \\y^  zanid,  may  ]>erhap'4  belong  to  this  word  igarad  or  iqarut ;  and 
the  second  element  of  the  nanu^,  iuthid^  may  have  been  broken  otf  from  the 
tal)Irt,  which  is  here  im])erfeet. 
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Art.  X. — Tramlatiom  of  Three  Copper  Plate  Inscriptions  of 
the  Fourth  Century,  A.D,,  and  Notices  of  the  Ch&lukya  and 
Ourjjara  Dynasties,  By  Professor  J.  Dowson,  Staff  College, 
Sandhurst. 

[Read  March  21,  1864.] 

In  the  year  1837,  Dr.  A.  Bum  transmitted  to  Mr.  James 
Frinsep,  then  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
transcripts  and  facsimiles  of  four  Copper  Plate  Inscriptions. 
''  These  plates,"  he  said,  "  were  found  in  the  town  of  Saira, 
about  ten  years  ago.  The  riyer  Watma  runs  close  to  the 
walls  on  the  north-west  side,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
covery, by  washing  down  the  walls  and  earth.  They  had  been 
handed  about  the  country  among  the  natives  for  translation, 
it  being  supposed  they  were  connected  with  some  deposit  of 
treasure.  At  last  they  were  brought  to  me  by  a  fakiry  of 
whom  I  purchased  them."  ^ 

These  plates  proved  to  be  of  great  archaoological  value,  for 
three  of  them  being  dated  both  in  words  and  figures,  they 
furnished  a  key  to  the  value  of  the  old  Sanskrit  numerals. 
Much  pleased  with  the  discovery  of  this  fact,  Mr.  Prinsep 
published  fac-similes  and  explanations  of  the  dates,^  and  fol- 
lowed up  the  clue  thus  placed  in  his  hands  with  characteristic 
ardour. 

In  October,  1838,  after  Mr.  Prinsep  had  left  India,  a  tran- 
script and  a  partial  translation  of  one  plate  was  published, 

*  Journal  Bcng.  As.  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.  908.    Thomas's  Prinsep,  vol.  i.  p.  262. 

•  Bcng.  J.  vol.  vii.  p.  348,    Thomas,  vol.  ii.,  p.  70, 

VOL.  I.— [new  series].  17 
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and  in  the  followiiig  month  a  complete  transcript  and  traasla- 
tion  of  another  was  issued.' 

Upon  Dr.  Bum  returning  home  he  presented  to  the  RoyiJ 
Asiatic  Society  the  original  plates  of  three  of  these  inscrip- 
tioQB — those  referred  to  as  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  by  Mr.  Prinsep, — 
in  fact,  the  doubly  dated,  and  therefore  the  most  valuable  of 
t^e  series.  Fac-similea  of  the  three  phites  were  soon  after- 
wards lithographed  :  but  no  one  having  up  to  the  present  time 
prepared  translations,  they  have  remained  unpublished.  I 
now  propose  to  offer  translitetations  and  translations  of  the 
three  records. 

Of  the  three  inscriptions,  the  one  which  is  here  numbered 
"2"  is  that  of  which  a  transcript  and  a  partial  translation  have 
been  already  published  as  above  stated ;  the  otber  two  have 
received  no  notice  beyond  Mr.  Prinsep'a  explanation  of  their 
dates.  Much  confusion  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  refer- 
ences to  the  numbers  of  these  plates,  from  two  different  series 
of  numbers  having  been  employed  in  tbe  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  The  numbers  appended  to  the 
fao-similes  now  published  accord  entirely  with  the  numbers 
used  by  Mr.  Prinsep  in  his  first  paper,  that  on  the  dates  (vol. 
vii.  p.  348).  The  translation  which  came  out  subsequently 
(ib.  p.  908),  and  which  is  said  to  be  of  "  No.  4,"  is  in  reality 
"No.  2,"  and  that  at  p.  966,  which  is  called  "No.  1,"  ought 
to  have  been  nomhered  "  4,"  for  it  had  not  been  noticed  in 
the  first  paper.  This  last,  moreover,  is  the  one  which  is 
absent  iVom  tbe  present  series. 

The  three  plates  now  published  were,  as  it  would  seem, 
fonnd  together;  and  although  they  are  records  of  grants 
made  l^  kings  of  different  dynasties,  they  appear  to  have  had 
a  common  object,  and  present  some  carious  points  of  similarity 
and  connection.  Their  dates  are  included  within  a  period  of 
fourteen  years  (Samvat  380  to  394),  and  they  are  grants  made, 
like  many  others,  for  the  due  performance  of  the  Bali,  Gharu, 
Yaiswadeva,  Agnlhotra,  and  the  five  great  sacrifices.  So  far, 
then,  they  are  in  agreement.  A  closer  examination  proves  a 
much  closer  identity  of  origin.  No.  1  is  a  grant  by  a  Cha- 
>  BcQ^.  J.  to'.  Tii.  p.  B08,  9SS.    Tbomu,  vol.  i.  pj-.  257,  263. 
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Inkya  king,  ^os.  2  and  3  are  grants  of  a  Gui^aru  dynasty  : 
but  a  comparison  of  the  names  of  the  grantees  proves  them 
to  be  identical ; '  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ihe-  grant  ■ 
were  made  by  two  contemporary  dynastioe,  for  the  same 
pur]>0He8  and  to  the  same  individmila.  Further,  Nos.  2  and  3 
agree  word  for  word  throughout  excepting  only  in  the  dati  8 
sad  in  the  names  and  other  particidara  of  tho  granteeK. 
l.FVom  death  or  some  other  reason  the  number  of  grantee:]  is 
I  considerably  reduced  in  the  later  document,  which  can  only 
1)6  looked  upon  as  a  cancel  of  the  original  grant.  No,  1  is 
the  latest  in  dulo,  and  is  a  palimpsest.  Traces  of  engraving  on 
the  backs  of  its  plates  are  visible,  and  many  of  the  letters  are 
legible,  but  no  complete  word  has  been  read  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  date.  The  original  record  has  been  so  hammered 
and  filed  as  to  leave  nothing  more  intelligible.  The  words 
CAalurnnarati  (i)4),  Samvatsara,  VaisAkka,  and  the  numerals 
'i?  c8>  2-  394,  somewhat  diflcreutly  formed  from  those  in 
the  reproduced  record,  may  however  bo  confidently  pinked 
out.  Until  I  succeeded  in  making  out  the  date,  I  was  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  first  copy  had  been  cancelled  with  the 
same  object  as  that  which  led  to  the  supersession  of  the 
earlier  of  the  above  noticed  grants,  viz.,  a  change  in  the 
utunea  of  the  grantees.  It  is  just  possible,  but  scarcely  pro- 
bable, that  such  may  have  been  the  reason.  With  no  hint 
to  guide  us,  it  is  futile  to  form  any  conjectures  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  abrogation  of  the  first  document.  We  may  assume 
the  later  document  to  be  a  rectification  of  its  predecessor. 
but  such  rectification  may  have  been  rendered  necessary  by 
A  great  variety  of  reasons — from  the  blundering  of  a  con- 
r  veyancer  or  ongraver  to  the  death  of  a  king. 
I  Taking  these  documents  together,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
I  Cb&lukyaand  Gurjjara  dynasties  favoured  the  same  individuals 
and  were  actuated  by  the  same  objects.  The  inference  may 
therefore  be  fairly  dra^Ti  that  amity  existed  between  them. 
and  that  their  dominions  were  contiguous.     The  locality  of 


>  Thnrc  tae  some  rarialioiu  in  tlin  artha^phy  of  the  nnmei— Ibm.  (be  Tifitmc 
I   «f  Dn(i  U  dnubUese  the  TSp^ura  of  the  olhcr.    Such  uncarUinlf  iu  tho  (peUing  uf 
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the  lands  granted  ia  sufficiently  clear.  The  town  of  Jombo- 
sara  (Jmnbooseer)  is  mentioned  in  the  grants,  and  the  plato* 
were  all  found  together  at  Kaira,  ao  that  in  all  probability  tho 
lands  were  near  these  towns,  most  probably  in  cloae  contiguity 
to  the  former. 

Some  doubt  has  hitherto  been  felt  aa  to  the  era  in  which 
these  plates  are  dated.'  Was  the  "Samvatsara"  that  of 
Vikramuditya  or  that  of  BaUabhi  ?  Between  these  two  eras 
there  is  a  period  of  374  years,  so  that  if  the  inscriptions  are 
dated  in  the  former  they  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  a.d.,  but  if  in  the  latter  they  will  come  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  The  gruuls  are  certainly 
contemporary,  bo  that  to  decide  the  era  of  one  is  to  settle  that 
of  all.  This  may  bo  satisfactorily  done  by  means  of  grant 
No.  1.  There  is  good  eridence,  aa  will  be  presently  shown, 
that  Pulakest,  a  Chdiukya  monarch,  and  a  successor  of  tlie 
Jaya  Sinha  of  this  grant,  was  reigning  ia  a.o.  489.  Thia 
iact  puts  the  BaUabhi  era  entirely  aside. 

Grant  No.  1. — Chaldkta  Dynastt. 

The  first  grant  was  made,  as  has  been  stated,  by  a  Chfilukyii. 
king,  and  is  the  earliest  of  that  dynasty  which  has  vet  fome 
to  light.  The  history  of  this  dynasty  has  hitherto  hc^  almost 
Hie  exclusive  property  of  Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  of  the  Madras 
Civil  Service,  who  collected  some  hundreds  of  inscriptiona 
relating  to  the  dynasties  of  the  south,  transcripts  of  which  he 
deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Society.*  The  historical  re- 
sults deducible  from  these  Inscriptions  he  published  in  a 
valuable  paper  printed  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Journal.  Hetuming 
to  India  he  still  prosecuted  his  researches,  and  iu  1858  he 
put  forth  in  the  Madras  Journal  a  paper  of  "Numismatic 
Gleanings,"  which  contains  some  important  additions  to  the 
history  of  the  Ch&lukyas.  These  are  so  necessarj-  for  our 
present  purpose  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  transferring  to 
our  columns  that  portion  of  the  paper  which  relates  to  th& 

'  SceTableof  ImdipHoniinthoIndeiotthB  Jour.  oftlicKcu.  A.  S.  p.  200. 
•  There  are  some  notices  of  tho  Chilukyiis  among  Mr.  Wathtii's  Inscriptiona, 

K'  liihed  ID  Tcila.  ii.  iii.  it.  and  r.  of  tike  Jouraal ;  but  thesG  in  u11  probitbilitj 
oome  under  the  notice  at  Ur.  Elliot  before  he  pitbliihed  hit  memoir,    tietr 
particalarlf  toL  E  p.  3S0,  and  toL  t.  p.  343. 
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Cltdlukyaa  as  suppleraentary  to  his  chief  paper  on  the  subject 
in  the  Journal  of  (he  Society : — 

"Previous  to  tlie  arrival  of  the  first  Chftlukya  in  the 
Dokhan  the  Pallavaa  were  the  dominant  race.  In  the  reign 
«f  Trilocliana  Pallava,  an  invading  army,  headed  by  Jaya 
Sinha,  sumamed  Vijayfidilya  of  the  ChSlukya-kula,  crossed 
the  Kerbudda,  but  failed  to  obtain  a  permanent  footing. 
Jaya  Sinha  seems  to  have  loet  his  life  in  the  attempt,  for  hia 
queen,  then  pregnant,  is  described  as  flying  after  his  death 
and  taking  refuge  with  a  Brahmin  called  Vishnu  Somayaji, 
in  whose  house  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  named  Raja  Siuba, 
who  subsequently  assumed  the  titles  of  Rana-r.aga  and  Vishnu 
Vardhana.  On  attaining  to  man's  estate,  he  renewi'u  the 
contest  witli  the  Pallavas,  in  which  he  was  fioally  successful, 
cementing  his  power  by  a  marriage  with  a  priucess  of  that 
race,  and  tntnsmitting  the  kingdom  thus  founded  to  his 
posterity.  His  son  and  successor  was  named  Pulakesl,  and 
liis  son  was  VijayMitya  II.  A  copper  sasanam,  recording  a 
grant  made  by  Pulakesl  which  bears  date  «,s,  411  or  a.d,  489, 
is  extant  in  the  British  Museum,  The  next  prince  was  Elrtti 
Varma,  who  left  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  Saty^raya, 
I  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Euntala-desa,  the  capital 
[  of  which  was  Kalyan,  a  city  still  existing  under  the  same 
I  name,  about  ono  hundred  miles  west  and  a  little  north  of 
j  Hyderabad ;  while  the  younger,  Kubja  Vishnu  Vardhana  or 
Vishnu  Vardhana  the  Little,'  established  a  new  seat  for  him- 
self in  Telingana  by  the  conquest  of  V'engipuram,  the  capital 
■of  the  Vengi-desam,  which  comprised  the  districts  between 
the  Oodaverj"  and  the  Krishna  below  the  Ghats.  This  event 
appears  to  have  taken  place  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 

"  The  two  bmilies  ruled  over  the  whole  of  the  table-land 
Ijetween  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Krishna,  together  ivith  the 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  from  Ganjum  to  Nellore.  for  about 
five  centuries,*    The  power  of  the  KalytLn  dynasty  was  sub- 

'  The  word  kuija  properly  lignific*  "  crooked"  or  "  imneh-baoked." 
'  DkIiDk  rrani  Hie  drat  caaquot  of  RSja  Sinhil,  tbc  whole   period  would  hi 
.•BDOonturirs;  but  them  Unnicchnmalagicalabuuritj^Dibaut  the  euliei  pHncoi 
|>^  till'  Msrio  which  we  hope  to  doac  up  hcr^tlUr. 
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verted  for  a  time  in  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  the  emigrant  prince  or  his  son  succeeded 
by  marriage  in  a.d*  931  to  the  throne  of  Anhalwftra  Pattan 
in  Ouzeraty  which  his  descendants  occupied  with  great  glory 
till  A.D.  1145.^  But  in  a.d.  973  the  dynasty  of  KalyILn  was. 
restored  in  the  person  of  Tailapa  Deya,  and  ruled  with  greater 
splendour  than  before  till  its  extinction  in  a.d»  1189  by  Bijjala 
Deva,  the  founder  of  the  Kalabhuriya  dynasty.^ 

"  The  junior  branch  extended  their  territories  northwards 
from  Vengi  to  the  frontiers  of  Cuttack,  and  ultimately  fixed 
iheir  capital  at  R&jamahendri,  the  modem  Hajahmundry* 
More  than  one  revolution  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the 
course  of  their  history,  but  the  old  family  always  contrived  to 
regain  its  power,  until  the  kingdom  passed  by  marriage  to 
B&jendra  Chela,  the  then  dominant  sovereign  of  Southern  India^ 
in  whose  person  the  power  of  the  Gholas  had  reached  its  zenith. 
Whether  the  acquisition  of  Telingana  was  due  entirely  to  in- 
heritance or  to  the  joint  influence  of  force  cemented  by  matri- 
monial alliance,  is  not  clear.  The  fact,  however,  is  certain,, 
that  the  Ghola  power  was  established  in  the  eastern  Chalukj^a 
territories  for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half,  and  has  left  per- 
manent traces  of  its  existence.  Riijendra  Chola  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Yikrama  Deva,  sumamed  Kulottunga  Chola.  On 
the  death  of  his  uncle  Vijayaditya,  who  had  been  \Ticeroy  of 
Vengi-desam,  the  king  deputed  his  son  Raja  Raja  to  assume 
the  office ;  but  after  holding  it  for  one  year,  a.d.  1078,  he  re- 
signed it  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother,  Vira  Deva  Chola,. 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Kulottunga  Chola.  His  grants  are 
found  in  great  numbers  from  a.d.  1079  up  to  the  year  1135, 
when  a  partial  restoration  of  the  Chalukya  line  appears  to  have 
taken  place,  and  they  maintained  a  feeble  and  divided  influence 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  country  fell 
under  the  sway  of  the  Kakatiya  dytiasty  of  Warangal.'^ 

"To  assist  future  inquiries  in  assigning  the  coins  of  the 

'  Tod  Ann.  Rajasthan,  where  the  Anhalwara  family  is  styled  both  Solanki  and 
Chalukya,  pp.  SO  and  97. 

2  Journ.  K.A.S.  vol.  iv.,  p.  17  ;  and  Madras  Joum.  Lit.  and  Sc.  vol.  vii.  p.  209. 

2  The  earliest  inscription  of  the  Kakatiyas  that  has  been  met  in  VengiJcsara^ 
now  the  Northern  Circars,  bears  date  a.d.  1175,  the  latest  1336. 
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Ch&lukTa  race  to  their  proper  authore,  a  list  of  tlio  sovereigns 
of  both  branches  is  subjoined ; — 

1.  JAya  Sinha,  Vijoy&ditya. 

2.  Kftja  SiDha,  Rana  Rftga,  Vishuu  ^'aidhana. 

3.  Vijay&ditya  II. 

4.  Pulakesi,  a.d.  489. 

5.  Kirtti  Varma  I. 

6.  Mangolisa. 

I  £irtti  Varma  hud  two  soaa,  of  whom  the  former,  Satj-a^raya, 
I  BUticcadcd  hid  father  and  uncle  (who  seems  for  a  time  to  h&vo 
usurped  his  rights)  as  the  representative  of  the  Ealydn  brunch, 
and  from  him  that  lino  has  been  culled  the  Satyiisraya  Kula, 
while  the  latter  Vishnu  Vardhana  the  Little  {Kubja)  was  the 
founder  of  tho  Ilujahmuiidry  dynasty. 

IVESTERN   LINE. 

7.  Satyilsraya  bogan  to  reign  a.d.  609. 

8.  Amara. 

9.  Aditya. 

10.  Vikram&ditya  I. 

11.  Vinayiiditya,  Yuddha  Malla,  began  to  reign  a.d.  680. 

12.  Vijayaditya  III.  began  to  reign  a.d,  6^5, 

15.  VikraiDiUlitya  II.  began  to  reign  a.d,  733. 
14.  Kirtti  Vanna  II. 

lo.  Kirtti  Varma  III.,  cousin  of  the  last,  a.d.  799. 

16.  Tailapa. 

17.  Bhima  Raja. 

18.  Ayya  or  Kirtti  Varma  IV. 

19.  Vijayaditya  IV. 

20.  Taila   Bhiipa  II.  or  Vikram&ditya   III.,  in  a.d.  973 

restored  tho  monarchy  which  had  been  for  some  limo 
usurped  by  the  Rutta  Kula.     He  died  a.d.  997. 

21.  Satytjraya  II.  Irivi  Bhujanga  Deva,  a.d.  997. 

22.  VikramAditya  V.  began  to  reign  about  A.D.  1008(F) 

23.  Jnya  Sinha  Deva,  Jagodeka  Alalia,  about  a.d.  1018  (?) 

24.  Some^wara  Deva  I.,  Trailokya  MliIIu,  Ahawa  Malla, 
about  .\.D.  1040. 

25.  SomeswaraUevall.,  BhuiiekaMalIu,A.D.I0[;9,  expelled 
by  ha  brother. 
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2C.  Vikramlditya  VI.,  Kali  Vikrama,  Tribhuvana  Malla,  in 
A.D.  1076. 

27.  Sonaeswara  Deva  III.,  Bhftloka  Malla,  a.d.  1127. 

28.  Jagadefea  Malla,  a.d.  1138. 

29.  Tailapa  Deva  III.,  Trailokya  MaUa,  a.d.  1150. 

30.  Someswara  Deva  lY..  Tribhuvana  Walla,  a.d.  1182. 
Dethroned  by  Bijjala  Dova  of  the  Kalabhuriya  line. 

K ASTERN    LINE, 

1.  Vishnu  Vardhana   II.,   or  Kubja  Vijshau  Vardhana, 
conquered  Vengi  a.d.  605. 

2.  Jaya  Sinha  I. 

3.  Indra  KSja,  his  brother. 

4.  Vishnu  Vardhana  III. 

5.  Manga  Yuva  Gfija. 

6.  Jaya  Sinha  III.  \ 

7.  Kokkili.  j  Brothers. 

8.  Vifihnu  Vardhana  TV.  ) 

9.  VijaySditya  I. 

10.  Viehnu  Vardhana  T. 

11.  Warendra  jUriga  Bija. 

12.  Vishnu  Vardhana  VI.,  or  Kali  Vishnu  Vardhana. 

13.  Vijayflditya  II.,  or  Quna  Gun&nka  Vijay&ditya,  con- 
quered Kalinga. 

14.  Gh&lubya  Bhtma  I.,  his  brother. 

15.  Vijay^tya  III.,  or  KoUabhiganda  Vijaya. 

16.  Amma  Eaja. 

17.  Tijay&ditya  IV.,  or  Kandagachita  Vijaya. 
IS.  T&lapa.     UBurper. 

19.  Vikram&ditya  V.,  the  son  of  a  brother  of  Amma  Rdjal. 

20.  Tuddha  Malla.' 

21.  R&ja  Bhlma  II. 

22.  Amma  R&ja  II. 

23.  Dhan&n^va.     Interregnum  of  twenty-seven  years. 

24.  Kirtti  Vanna,  bod  of  DhanfiinaTa. 

25.  Yimal&ditya,  bis  brother. 

26.  Efija  B&ja  Nanndra. 

■  Soma  BcoounU  make  Taddlui  UklU  tlis  mh  andnccenor  of  Tilaps,  and 
cxpsUed  hj  Tiknunlditjm  T. 
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27.  lUjendra  Chola. 

28.  Vikrama  Deva  Kulottunga  CTiola. 

29.  Raja  Rjija  Chola,  viceroy  for  one  year. 
'  30.  Vlra    Dcva    Kulottunga    Chola  or  Saptama   Tiabnn 

Tordhana.     Viceroy  from  a.d.  1079  to  11-35. 

"  The  Chfilukyas  were  of  lunar  race,  and  apparently  wor- 

Bhippcrs  of  Viahnu.     The  fact  of  Efija  Sialia  having  been 

edaoated  by  Vishnu  Bhatta  Bomayaji,  a  Vaishnava  Brahmin, 

I     probably  tended  to  confirm  the  attiichment  of  the  family  to 

^■ftts  creed.     Their  st^-le  and  titles  are  as  follows :  Ch41ukyft> 

^Bdla;    Manavyasa-gotra ;   H&riti-putra,  whoso  royal  power 

^fnu  the  gift  of  Eausika ;  nourished  by  the  soven  mothers ; 

\      M'orshipping   Sw4ini    MahWna ;    having    the    boar    signet 

(l&nchhana)  the  gift  of  Bhagav&n  N4r4)-ana.     The  insignia 

of  royalty  oris  elsewhere  described  as  consisting  of 


The  white  canopy 
The  conch  shell 
The  naubat 
The  plough  endgn 
The  drum 
The  lioar  signet 
The  peacock  fan 
The  spear  Or  mace 
The  throne 
The  royal  arch 
Tlie  golden  sceptre 


Swefitapatra. 

8ankha. 

Panch  a-maha-sabda. 

Ilalaketana. 

Bhiikka. 

Vorftha- 1  &nchh  an  a. 

May  iira-pinchha . 

Kunta. 

SinhSsana. 

^lak  a  ra  -  torariam . 

Sanaka-dund  am . 


pnt  in  the  inscriptions  recorded  when  they  were  at  the  height 
t  their  power,  the  wliite  canopy,  the  boar  signet,  the  peacock 
m,  the  royal  mace,  and  the  golden  sceptre  only  are  men- 
med.  Of  these,  the  boar  ensign  was  the  most  celebrated, 
tad  was  the  symbol  invariably  represented  on  their  money 
Bid  on  their  seals,  sometimes  in  the  latter  accompanied  by  the 
oonch  shell,  the  drum,  the  peacock  fan,  and  other  insignia  not 
enmneratod  above,  as  a  lotus,  an  ankus  or  elephant  goad, 
candelabra,  a  seat  or  stool  (P)  the  suvuiika  cross,  etc. ;  and  on 
B  of  later  date  a  sword.' 


»  ItU 


T  nuuncd  hy  ttiv  I 


e  Ctiulukyu  en 
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"  Considering  the  extent  and  long  duration  of  their  power 
it  is  extraordinary  that  their  coins  are  not  more  frequently 
met  with.  Those  represented  in  plate  I.  (thirty-four  in  num- 
ber) contain  the  whole  that  have  fallen  in  my  way  during  the 
twenty-five  years  that  I  have  been  inquiring  for  them.  I 
have,  however,  beard  of  several  specimens  which  bavo  not 
come  under  my  own  eye." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  earliest  date  known  to  Mr.  Elliot 
was  that  of  I'ulakcsi  in  Saka  411  (a.d.  489).  This  date  was 
obtained  from  a  copper-plate  in  the  possession  of  Captain 
Jervia,  and  of  which  a  transcript  and  abstract  translation  was 
published  by  Mr.  Wathen  in  the  Society's  Journal.'  This 
grant  and  tho  inscription  from  Ye-or  which  Mr.  ElUot  give* 
at  length*  are  the  most  important  of  bis  authorities.  The 
latter  inscription  was  found  upon  an  upright  stone  in  a 
temple  at  Ye-ur  in  the  Nizam's  territories,  and  the  ge- 
nealogy it  contains  professes  to  have  been  copied  from  s 
copper  plate.  The  last  name  it  records  is  that  of  Trifahuvana 
Malla,  No.  26  in  the  above  list,  who  was  reigning  in  a.d. 
1076. 

Upon  the  above  authority,  tho  rise  of  the  Chiilukya  line 
bae  hitherto  been  placed  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ;  but  the  inscription  now  translated,  being  dated  in  394 
Samvat,  or  338  a.d.,  and  being  a  grant  made  by  the  third  of 
the  line,  the  origin  of  the  Chalukya  dynasty  must  be  referred 
to  the  very  l^ginning  of  the  fourth  century  after  Chriat, 
perhaps  even  it  may  be  carried  back  to  the  third  century. 

Jaya  Sinha,  the  first  named  in  this  grant,  is  always  recog- 
nized as  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  The  grant  of  Pulakest 
and  the  inscription  of  Ye-ur  both  declare  the  fact,  and  it  may 
be  considered  certain.  The  names  of  his  two  successors,  Buddha 
yann&  (sou),  andVijaya  K&ji  Sarwa  (grandson),  which  we 
find  in  this  grant,  have  not  been  met  with  in  any  other  record, 
unless  indeed  the  latter  can  be  identified  with  the  Vijay&- 
ditya  No.  3  of  Mr.  Elliot's  list.  The  date  of  this  grant 
being  338  a,d.  a  period  of  about  two  hundred  years  intervenes 
between  Jaya  Sinha  and  the  grant  of  Pulakesi  in  4i^9,  and 
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'  fill  up  this  period  Mr.  Elliot  givea  only  three  nameo, 
Pnlakesi  standing  fourth  in  the  list.     There  is  here  a  mani- 
fest deficieDcy ;  if  the  dates  are  right  other  names  must  hava 
JBterrcaed :  there  cnn  therefore  be  little  hesitation  about  in- 
iducing  those  which  the  present  inscription  supplies.     The 
lerer  an  inscription  comes  in  point  of  time  to  tic  I'acta 
which  it  records,  the  better  is  its  authority.     The  names  of 
unfortunate  or  unenterprising   kings    soon   fade   from  the 
memory,  and  among  a  people  so  devoid  of  the  true  historic 
^^fteling  m  the  Hindus,  they  easily  fall  into  utter  oblivion. 
^^■■ch  will  be  found  to  be  the  fact  aa  we  proceed.     The  names 
^^B  Pulakesi  and  other  favourites  are  frequently  cited,  while 
^Bbers  are  as  frequently  passed  over.     Nor  is  this  ail ;   tho 
^^Bder  of  the  names  is  sometimes  found  inverted,  and  other 
^mscrcpancies  arc  met  with  which  show  that  the  Chalukyas 
were  but  poorly  informed  about  tho  histoiy  of  their  line. 

In  addition  to  tho  inscriptions  above  noticed,  several  be- 
longing to  this  dynasty  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
The  earliest'  of  these  is  without  date,  but  the  character  in 
^which  it  is  written  closely  resembles  that  of  our  plates,  and 
^^■tinot  be  very  long  posterior  to  them.     The  names  also  in- 
^Bkate  the  period  to  which  it  belongs.     R4j&  Srt  Kitga  Var- 
^Vbona  makes  the  grant  which  the  inscription  records,  and  the 
genealogy  is  thus  stated : 

1  Eirtti  Varm4  Baja. 


2  Pulakesi. 


3  Jaya  Sinha. 


4  Haja  Sri  Nfiga  Vardhana. 

Even  thus  early  we  find  discrepancies.     According  to  Mr. 

pUot's  table,  and  the  generally  received  genealogy,  Pulakesi 

(  the  father,  not  the  son,  of  Kirtti  Varma,  and  it  seems 

seiblo  to  nnderetand  this  error.     Tho   names  of  Joya 

n  and  of  his  son  Ni'iga  Vardliana  also  present  great  diffi- 

Mr.  Elliot's  list   gives  us  Vishnu  Vardhana,  the 

'  Vol.  ii.  p.  t. 


founder  of  tho  Eastern  line,  who  conquered  Vengl  in  a-d. 
605,  and  he  waa  succeeded  by  a  Jaya  Sinha.  Could  it  be 
supposed  that  Viehnu  Vardhana  and  N4ga  Vardhana  were 
mere  variant  names  of  the  same  monarch,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  invert  this  order ;  but  although  the  grant  is  in  all 
probflbility  inaccurate  as  to  the  relative  position  of  the 
grantor's  uncle  and  grandfather,  the  same  error  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  been  made  respecting  himself  and  his 
next  relative — it  ia  utterly  incredible  that  the  name  of 
his  Bon  should  have  been  given  as  that  of  his  father.  The 
evidence  upon  which  Mr.  Elliot  has  placed  Jaya  Sinha 
after  Vishnu  Vardhana  does  not  appear;  it  waa  no  doubt 
cogent,  and  the  result  ought  not  to  be  lightly  disturbed. 
The  alternatives,  then,  are  these — shall  the  names  of  Vishnu 
Vardhana  and  Ndga  Vardhana  be  assigned  to  the  same 
person,  and  the  name  of  Jaya  Sin  ha  be  placed  before 
him,  instead  of  after,  in  the  order  of  succession  ?  or 
shall  the  names  of  Naga  Vardhana  and  Jaya  Sinha  be  intn>- 
duced  as  additions  to  Mr.  Elliot's  list?  In  favour  of  the 
former  there  is  nothing  but  the  partial  and  imsalisfactory 
resemblance  of  the  names.  Independent  of  what  has  been 
urged  against  the  first  alternative,  there  are  reasons  in  favonr 
of  the  opposite  course  and  for  the  interpolation  of  the  names. 
The  date  of  the  inscription  now  published  Ls  338  a.d.,  and,  as 
above  stated,  the  character  in  which  it  is  written  and  that  of 
the  grant  under  discussion  are  very  similar.  This  should 
lead  ua  to  place  the  two  as  near  together  in  point  of  time  as 
possible.  But  if  Naga  Vardhana  and  Vishnu  Vardhana 
were  names  of  the  same  monarch,  three  centuries  must  have 
passed  between  the  two  inscriptions,  for  Vishnu  Vardhana 
was  reigning  in  605  a.d.  This  is  a  longer  interval  than  the 
similarity  of  the  writing  would  seem  to  warrant.  Again,  the 
date  of  Pulakesi  is  489  a.d.,  and  Satyasraya,  who  stands  third 
after  him  in  the  list,  began  to  reign  in  609  a.d.,  thus  leaving 
«  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  occupied  by  only 
two  names.  There  appears  also  to  have  been  some  interrup- 
tion of  the  regular  order  or  succession  about  this  time.  The 
evidence  then  is  all  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  the 
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mee  of  Jaya  Sinhn  and  R&jk  Sri  N&ga  Yardtana  before 
e  name  of  Satytisraya. 

.  Elliot  has  alrejidy  noticed  the  great  power  of  Pulakeei 
the  alleged  extent  of  his  conqueata.'  This  grant  of 
ITfiga  Yardliana's  states  that  Pulakesl  "  reconquered  his  own 
dominions,  and  (afterwards)  the  three  kingdoms  of  Cbera, 
Chola  and  Pandya;"  he  also  "gained  a  new  title  by  the 
defeat  of  Sribarsha,  lord  of  the  northern  countries." 

The  grant  which  seems  to  come  next  in  order  of  time  is 
without  date.*  It  contains  only  three  names — Rana  Vikrama, 
his  son  Kirtti  Varmfk,  and  his  son  Tishnu  Yardhana.  The 
inscription  was  translated  by  Bal  G.  Shasti'ec,  who  conceives 
this  liana  Yikrama  to  be  represented  by  Yikramiditya  II., 
No.  13  of  the  list,  who  waa  succeeded  by  a  Kirtti  Yarm4. 
If  this  were  correct,  tho  name  of  Yishiiu  Yardhana  woidd 
hare  to  be  inserted  in  the  above  list,  between  the  two  Kirtti 
Varrais  (Noa.  14  and  10).  A  different  appropriation  of  the 
Dames,  however,  seems  preferable.  Tho  Shaatrea  indeed  hesi- 
tated greatly  in  his  identification,  observiDg  that  the  character 
in  which  the  grant  is  written  might  "make  it  two  or  tliree 
centuries  older;"  to  which  observation  a  hearty  assent  may 
be  given.  The  loose  and  varying  nature  of  the  genealogies 
in  these  grants  has  already  been  commented  upon.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  that  the  word  "son"  meant  nothing  more  than 
"descendant"  in  many  cases,  and  that  the  writers,  either 
from  ignorance,  or  from  utter  indifference  to  the  truth,  fre- 
quently confined  themselves  to  the  recital  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  and  best-remembcrod  names.  The  writing  of 
the  doctinient  should  carry  it  back  as  far  as  possible.  It  may 
therefore  bo  assigned  to  Yishnu  Yardhana,  the  founder  of  the 
Eastern  line,  who  conquered  Vengi  in  a.d.  COS.  His  father 
was  Kirtti  Yarm&,  as  stated  in  the  inscription,  but  to  find  a 
t  all  in  consonance  with  that  of  Rana  Yikrama  it  is 
sary  to  go  back  three  steps  to  REtna  Raga,  No.  2  of  Mr. 
)  list,  and  to  get  at  this  name  the  renowned  and  often 
1  FulakeMi  is  passed  over.  There  is  a  difficulty  about 
I,  but  a  solution  may  possibly  be  found  iu  the  fuct  that 
'  Jouro.  it,  p.  8.  •  Jouni,  Bomb.  E.  \.3.  ii  p.  1. 
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Bana  Eiga  vas  known  also  under  the  names  of  G&ja  Sinha 
and  Tishnu  Vardhana.  The  latter  being  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  grant  may  have  induced  him  to  eingle  out  and 
record  the  monarch  who  bore  the  same  name  as  himself. 

The  next  two  granta'  have  no  date,  but  their  place  in  the 
aeries  is  ohvious.  They  give  the  names  of  four  kings  to 
whom  the  kingdom  descended  regularly  from  father  to  son — 
PulakeKi,  Eirtti  Varmft,  Satyasraya,  and  Vikramdditya.  The 
wording  of  the  genealogy  is  peculiar.  After  naming  "  Pula- 
kesi  Vallahha  the  ornament  of  the  race,"  it  goes  on :  "  his 
great  grandson,  the  great  grandson  of  Eirtti  Varmet,  the 
beloved  son  of  SatyBsraya,  the  unconquerable  VikromSditya." 
The  grants  are  made  by  the  wife  oi'  Chandruditya,  elder 
brother  of  this  Vikramaditya,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  his 
ever  having  sat  upon  the  throne.  AVe  have  next  a  grant  by 
Vijayflditya,'  who  declares  himself  to  be  the  son  of  Vina- 
y&ditj'a,  son  of  Vikramjiditya,  and  so  on  upwards  to  rulakeai, 
in  exact  accordance  with  its  predecessor — in  fact,  the  wording 
of  the  two  grants  is  to  a  great  extent  identical.  This  grant  is 
dated  Saka  627  {a.d.  705)  and  agrees  with  Mr,  Elliot's  table 
which  makes  this  king  to  have  reigned  from  695  to  T3'J  ad. 
Two  points  in  these  records  are  worthy  of  observation.  They 
all  declare  Saty&sraya  to  have  gained  the  title  oi  Paromitwara 
by  his  "defeat  of  Sri  Harsha  Vardhana,  lord  of  the  northern 
countries;"  a  victory  which  a  previous  inscription  ascribed 
to  Fulakesi,  who  also  bore  the  appellation  of  Satyiisraya  or 
Sstya  Sri,  and  who  has  the  best  title  to  the  honour  of  tJie 
conquest.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  very  vague  and 
imperfect  knowledge  which  the  Ch&lnkya  monarcfas  possessed 
of  the  history  of  their  dynasty.  The  last-named  grant  (dated 
705  A.D.)  states  that  Vinay^tya"  made  the  rulers  of  Kumara, 
F&rasika,  and  Sinhaha  pay  him  tribute,  and  gradually  acquired 
the  full  symbol  of  supremacy  by  the  overthrow  of  the  kings 
of  the  northern  countries."  Kumara  is  evidently  intended 
for  Eumdr!  or  Eum&rikd,  that  is,  the  most  southern  of  the 
ialpaa  or  divisions  of  Jambudwipa,  from  which  we  derive 
our  Cape  Comorin.  P&ratika  is  Persia,  and  Sinhaha  is  a 
>  Joorn.  Bomb.  E.A.8.,  jii.  206,  Zll.  *  Ibid.  p.  206. 
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mder  for  Sin/iala,  Ceylon.  The  vaunt  of  the  inacription 
must  doubtless  be  taken  with  a  very  coneidorublc  deduction, 
but  it  may  be  fairly  ossumed  tbat  the  king's  knowledge  and 
smbition  extended  thus  far ;  perhaps  even  tbat  be  hod  soma 
intorcourse  with  these  countries,  and  flattered  bis  vanity  by 
stretching  some  complimentary  visit  or  present  into  a  proof  of 
homage  and  submission. 

The  next  reference  to  the  Chfilukyaa  is  made  in  a  grant  of 
the  Rftshtm  Kilta  dynasty,'  dated  1008  a.d.,  which  says  that 
Teilapa  of  the  Chaliikya  race,  having  defeated  a  Rasbtra 
E&ta  king,  came  to  the  throne,  and  that  "  his  son  Satyisraya 
became  after  him  the  master  of  the  earth."  This  confirms 
Mr,  Elliot's  Btatotnent  that  the  Rattaa  gained  the  ascendancy 
for  a  time,  till  they  were  finally  reduced  to  subjection  by 
Teilapa."*  The  dat<?  also  agrees,  aa  SatySsraya  reigned  from 
r  to  1008  A.D.  This  grant  being  dated  in  1008  may  jua- 
y  us  in  extending  his  reign  a  little  longer. 
|There  are  two  other  grants'  of  a  later  period,  whan  the 
r  of  the  Ohilukyas  had  passed  away,  but  when  the  name 
I  the  dynasty  was  still  maintained  by  a  family  reigning  or 
tending  to  reign  in  a  corner  of  the  old  kingdom.  These 
macriptions  come  from  the  Eonkan ;  one  is  dated  1182  Saka, 
or  1260  A.D.,  the  other  bears  no  date.  They  profess  to  belong 
to  the  Ch&lukya  family,  but  they  bear  none  of  the  charac- 
teristic marks  of  the  ChSlukya  inscriptions.  The  family  is 
said  to  be  descended  from  Karna,  not  from  HiLriti  like  the 
old  Ch&lukyas.  The  dated  inscription  gives  ouly  one  name, 
that  of  K&nwa-deva,  by  whose  minister  Kesava,  surnamed 
MahAjani,  the  grant  was  made.  The  other  gives  the  names 
of  some  "kings  of  this  dynasty  who  flourished  at  Sanga- 
meswar  (or  Someawar)  in  the  Konkan."  They  are  Kania,  his 
son  Vegutideva,  his  son  Somadero,  who  "repaired  to  heaven, 
but  finding  a  vacuity  on  the  earth  returned  to  it."  Lastly, 
hifi  sou  Somefiwara,  who  made  the  grant. 
This  closes  the  record  of  the  remains  of  the  Chalukyaa. 
f  the  facts  and  speculations  above  set  forth  are  correct,  the 

•  Journ,  ii.,  II, 
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fdlowing  additions  and  alterations  must  be  made  is  the  first 
part  of  Mr.  Elliot's  list  so  oftfi  referred  to.  The  lists  of  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Lines  remain  unchanged. 

1.  Jaya  Sinha,  VijaySditya, 

2.  Buddlia  Varma. 

3.  Vijaya  Raj&  Sarwa,  338  a.d. 

4.  I^BJa  Sinha,  Bana  RSga,  Vishnu  Yardhana. 

5.  Vijayiditya  II. 

6.  Pulakesi,  a.d.  489- 

7.  Kirtti  Varma. 

8.  Mangali^a. 

9.  Jaya  Sinha. 
10.  Raja  Sri  Naga  Vardhana. 

Additional  names  are  still  required  to  fill  up  the  interval 
between  No.  3  and  No  6. 

At  the  end  of  the  lists  the  following  names  may  be  added 
of  kings  bearing  the  appellation  of  Chtllukya  and  reigning  in 
the  Konkan.  It  is  unknown  whether  Kanwa  Dovu,  whose 
date  is  given,  was  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  others.  Foe- 
sibly  he  may  be  the  same  as  Garna. 

Kanwa  Deva,  12G0  a.d.         Earna. 

Vetugideva. 

Somadeva. 

Somes  wara. 

2.  The  Gubjjaba  Plates. 
These  two  plates  may,  for  all  practical  purposes  at  the 
present  day,  be  considered  duplicates.  The  earlier  is  dated 
15  K&rtik  Samvat  380,  the  later,  £&rtik  full  moon  Samvst 
385,  and  as  before  observed  the  last  differs  from  the  first  only 
in  the  dates,  and  in  a  few  particulars  respecting  the  grantees. 
In  the  later  grant  the  grant«es  are  reduced  in  number,  and 
they  are  not  classified,  as  in  the  first  grant,  under  the  Vedas 
which  they  respectively  taught  and  studied ;  but  the  dif- 
ferences are  so  trifling  as  to  render  it  quite  unnecessary  to 
give  separate  transcripta  and  translations  of  both  documents. 
Where  they  differ  the  corresponding  passages  are  placed  in 
paiollel  columns,  by  which  means  the  variations  will  be 
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ily  distinguished.  There  are  many  minor  differences  of 
orthography,  and  each  document  has  a  series  of  stops  or 
divisioiiB  in  certain  passages  which  are  not  found  in  the  other. 
These  stops  have  all  been  introduced  into  the  transcripl, 
which  may  be  considered  a  fuir  copy  of  the  original  docu- 
ment 06  drawn  from  two  independent  versions.  ^VhaUtver 
is  obscure  or  doubtful  in  one  has  been  supplied  from  the 
other ;  but  no  alterations  or  emendations  have  been  made 
beyond  the  introduction  of  the  ',  which  is  always  absent  in 
the  originals. 

The  transcript  now  published  differs  occasionally  from  that 
whioh  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,'  which  would  seem  to  have  been  rather  hastily  pre- 
pared. The  differences,  however,  are  but  of  slight  im- 
portance, and  the  only  one  doserviDg  notice  is  that  in  the 
title  of  the  grantor,  which  is  Pras&nta  not  Prasaoga-raga. 
name  Sridatta  Ku^ali  is  used  in  the  body  of  the  deed, 
^Init  his  assumed  title  PrasAnta  Hdga  is  employed  in  the  attes- 
tation at  the  end.  In  the  Bengal  transcript  the  title  baa 
been  substituted  for  the  name  in  the  body  of  the  deed,  for 
which  the  original  gives  no  warrant.  There  the  name  is 
clearly  and  unequivocally  Sridatta  Kusali. 

The  original  of  this  grant,"  says  the  article  before  referred 
'is  in  tbe  character  of  the  fourth  line  of  the  alphabet  plates 
of  this  volume,  corresponding  with  that  ascertained  from  in- 
scriptions and  coins  to  have  been  in  use  in  Gujarat  at  the 
iod  of  the  date  of  these  grants.     Their  antiquity  is  thus 
,red,  but  part  of  the  singularity'  of  this  particular  one 
insists  in  the  style  of  the  eulogium  of  the  nij&  and  his 
icestora  who  made  the  grant,  every  word  of  which  has  s 
double  meaning.     The  grant  is  in  Sanskrit  prose  upon  the   i 
model  of  the   Kadambari,  by  Bana   Bhatta,  and  has  been  ] 
Lplaincd   and  commented   upon   at  length   by  the  Pandit 
!amaUk^ta,   who  regards  it  as  a  wonderful  composition, 
ia  impossible  to   give  this  explanation  in  these  pages,  for 
le  eulogistic  part  of  the  grant,  being  in  this  double-meaning 
s^le,  cannot  be  translated,  the  English  language  not  ad- 

>  Vol.  Til.  p.  S08. 
,— [sew  tKBirx.].  18 


milting  of  the  same  ampbibologieB.  The  play  upon  words 
commences  from  the  first  sentence,  which  plainly  translated 
implies,  '  There  was  a  person  named  Simauta  Datta,  bom 
with  fortunate  auspices  in  the  royal  race  of  Gajjara;'  but 
these  words  admit  also  of  translation,  '  There  was  a  boundless 
ocean  named  Gajjara,'  and  this  original  double  meaning  has 
ied  to  the  use  of  epithets  and  qualities  for  the  riija  which 
hold  equally  with  different  meanings,  as  applicable  to  the 
Ghijjara  ocean.  After  wearing  out  the  ocean  amphibology, 
serpents,  elephants,  and  women  are  pressed  into  the  service 
bv  the  ingenious  conveyancer  who  drew  this  deed ;  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  such  a  happy  device  for  midtiplying  mystifying 
words  cannot  bo  more  fully  explained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
practitioners  in  Chancery-lane,  who  might  find  their  ad- 
vantage in  imitating  it." 

The  account  thus  given  of  the  composition  of  this  grant  ts 
correct  in  the  main,  though  somewhat  too  broadly  stated. 
The  opening  of  the  grant  is  certainly  written  in  the  style 
described,  and  similar  passages  subsequently  occur ;  but  there 
is  much  which  seems  to  bear  onlj-  one  signification.  This 
"amphibological"  style  is  not  luicommon  in  similar  grants 
of  land,  but  the  writer  of  the  present  document  was  certainly 
an  adept  in  the  art,  and  far  transcends  his  cotemporary  the 
ChMukya  conveyancer,  whose  style  is  simplicity  itself  com- 
pared with  this.  The  nature  of  this  "amphibology"  has  been 
pretty  accurately  exemplified  by  the  specimen  given  relating 
to  the  Gurjjara  ocean.  The  royal  family  is  compared  to  the 
ocean,  and  such  qualities  as  sthairyya,  stability;  gAmbhlryya, 
profundity ;  and  l&vanya,  saltness  or  beauty,  arc  attributed  to 
it.  And  so  whenever  a  natural  object  is  employed  as  a  simi- 
litude, epithets  are  used  which  are  applicable  to  both  type 
and  antitype.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  reproduce  this 
equivoque  in  the  translation,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to 
follow  it  up  completely,  nor  would  it  be  appreciated  if  suc- 
•essfully  rendered.  Our  object  is  if  possible  to  pick  out  a 
few  grains  of  histoiy,  and  so  the  whole  of  the  eulogy  baa 
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been  translated  with  direct  reference  to  the  royal  personages 
and  their  family. 

These  granta  furnish  all  that  ia  known  of  the  Gurjjara 
dynasty.  The  geoealogy  of  the  grantor  is  thus  stated — 
SiMANTA-DATTA  was  succeeded  by  liis  son  ViTA-R.iGA,  other- 
wiae  called  Jaya-bhata,  and  his  son  Sn!'»ATTA  KusaU  ^as 
the  author  of  the  grant.  In  tlie  attestation  at  the  end  of  the 
iment,  the  grantor  culls  himself  "Prasanta-raga,"  a  title 
ligm&cation  to  YIia-kaoa,  the  name  borne  by  his 
&ther. 

This  attestation  or  note  at  the  end  of  the  document  ia 
worthy  of  especial  notioe.  The  words  are :  "  This  is  the  own 
hand  of  Prasasta-raga,  son  of  VIta-raqa,  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  Sun."  The  natural  interpretation  of  the 
ewa-haato,  "own  hand,"  ia  otcn  haHd-writiiig,  "autograph;" 
and  if  this  is  the  reul  meaning,  the  words  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  attestation  added  by  the  grantor  liiniself,  or  60 
one  specially  authorized  to  sign  tor  him.  lu  the  earlier  grant- ' 
this  attestation  is  remarkably  clear,  in  the  later  one  many  of 
the  letters  are  defaced ;  but  there  ii*  no  doubt  about  the  two 
being  identically  the  same.  \¥hen  the  writing  of  this  attes- 
tation is  compared  with  that  of  the  body  of  the  grant,  a  very 
considerable  ditference  is  apparent.  The  general  style  of  the 
whole,  and  the  forma  of  many  individual  Ic-tter-s,  present  a 
much  more  modern  appearance.  Judging  from  the  character 
of  the  writing  alone,  by  Prinsep'a  Alphabets,  it  would  seem 
to  belong  to  a  period  at  least  three  centuries  later  than  the 
(Jiaracter  and  the  date  of  the  grant  itself.  One  or  two  of  the 
letters,  indeed,  bear  a  still  more  modern  appearance.  And  it 
is  by  the  later  forms  that  the  age  of  an  inscription  must  be 
judged,  if  judged  at  all  by  mere  fashions  of  writing.  New 
forms  have  to  battle  long  against  old  habits  of  writing — and 
lence  old  forms  should  have  less  weight  in  favour  of  antiquitj' 
later  ones  on  the  side  of  a  more  recent  date. 
Prinsep's  well-known  table  of  alphabets  dates  are  affixed 
6  several  lines,  and  the  inscriptions  from  which  they 

ere  derived  ore  stated.    Conclusive  evidence  is  thus  afforded 
the  use  of  s  particular  form  of  writing  at  the  period  in 
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question ;  bat  the  evidence  proceeds  no  further,  it  does  not 
prove  that  archaic  forms  had  fiedlen  entirely  into  desnetode, 
or  that  new  ones  had  not  already  sprang  into  exiBtenoe  and 
obtained  a  more  or  less  extensive  carrency.  That  the  £Euihion 
of  writing  and  forms  of  letters  afford  some  evidenoe,  some 
strong  indications  of  the  date  of  their  execution,  is  ondeniable; 
bat  the  date  ought  not  to  be  assigned  with  that  preciiioii 
which  the  tabulated  and  dated  forms  of  Mr.  Prinsep's  alphas 
bets  have  been  considered  to  authorize. 

Betuming  to  the  document  which  has  elicited  these  obser- 
vations, does  it  furnish  any  evidence  as  to  the  time  when  the 
^'attestation''  was  written.  Apart  from  the  style  of  the 
character,  there  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  it  to  suggest 
its  having  been  written  subsequently ;  and  if  the  grantcnr 
really  wrote  it,  or  if  any  new  hand  added  it  for  him,  some 
difference  of  style  might  be  expected,  though  not  perhaps  of 
the  kind  observable.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  royal  grantor  would  thus  take  the  trouble  of 
engraving  the  letters  with  his  "own  hand;"  or  that  he  or 
any  other  than  a  regular  engraver  should  have  executed  the 
work  so  well — for  the  writing  is  fully  equal,  perhaps  superior, 
to  that  of  the  deed.  There  is  one  fact,  however,  which  seems 
decisive.  The  name  given  to  the  grantor  by  the  attestation 
is  Prasanta-nlga.  This,  as  before  observed,  is  a  title  similar 
in  signification  to  that  of  his  father  Vita-raga,  whose  real 
name  was  Jaya  Bhata.  The  grantor's  true  name  wsm 
Sridatta  Kusali,  and  that  name  alone  appears  in  the  body  of 
the  grant.  So  that,  if  what  we  have  called  the  attestation 
was  added  after  any  considerable  lapse  of  time,  the  name 
employed  in  the  document  itself  would  doubtless  have  been 
extracted  and  used.  This  fact,  and  that  of  the  attestation 
appearing  on  both  grants,  leave  little  or  no  room  for  doubtinu: 
it  to  be  what  it  purports,  an  attestation  written  by  the  hand 
or  by  the  direct  authority  of  the  grantor  himself.  Satisfac- 
tory proof  is  thus  afforded  that  two  sorts  of  writing  were  used 
cotemporaneously,  which,  judging  from  mere  appearances, 
would  seem  to  belong  to  periods  two  or  three  centuries  apart. 

A  somewhat  similar  attestation  by  the  writer  is  found  at 
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the  end  of  the  ChSIukyft  Grant  (No.  1).     Tbere,  however,  the 

name  ia  clearly  that  of  the  engraver,  and  has  no  connection 

J  uith  the  nami)  of  the  grantor.     The  letters  in  this  attestation 

I  arc  larger  than  those  in  the  body  of  the  document,  but  the 

I  form  and  style  of  them  are  the  som^. 

Another  interesting   fact  in  this   inscription  is  that   the 

J  grantor  and  his  ancestors  were  declared  worshippers  of  the 

j  sun.     The  prevalence  of  this  worship  in  this  part  of  India 

f  about  the  time  of  these  grants  has  already  excited  attention, 

and  one  of  the  kings  recorded  in  the  Yallabhi  Grants  was  a 

"great  adorer  of  the  sun."'     This  worship,  however,  mnst 

not  be  understood  aa  a  worship,  pure  and  simple,  of  the  great 

luminary,  but  as  a  preference  given  to  him  over  the  other 

deities  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon.     This  fact  of  "  Sun-worahip" 

entirely  escaped  notice  in  the  account  of  the  grants  which 

was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  JSengal, 

but  stress  has  since  hccn  laid  upon  the  circumstance  of  tha 

Vedas  being  unmcntioned  in  the  grants,  and  of  (heir  not 

"containing  ono  word  of  Brahmanicnl  gods  or  Brahmans."' 

I  A  perusal  of  the  translation  will  show  this  statement  to  he 

I  unfounded.     There  is,  perhaps,  less  reference  to  Hindu  gods 

I  than  is  usual  la  these  documents ;  but  the  grant  is  distinctly 

I  made,  for  encouraging  the  study  of  the  Vodas,  to  Brahmans 

I  whoso  names  and  gotras  are  speciiicd ;  and  in  the  first  or  can- 

I  celled  grant  the  grantees  are  arranged  in  distinct  classes  as 

I  teachers  and  students  of  the  four  Vcdas.   The  objects  for  which 

)  grant  was  made,  the  perpetuation  of  the  Agnlhoira,  etc., 

I  the  "five  great  sacrifices,"  are  also  clearly  indicutivo  of  the 

iBrahmanical  bias  of  the   grantor.     The  whole  document, 

Indeed,  is  pervaded  with  Hinduism,  and  the  worship  of  the 

I  «un,  which  thu  grantor  and  his  family  professed,  must  there- 

ftfore  be  considered  as  a  development   of  one  of  the  wide- 

I  spreading  ramifications  of  the  Hindu  faith. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  stated  that  each  grant  consists  of  two 
[plates,  which  were  held  together  by  a  ring  of  copper  fastened 
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'  Tiiblo  (if  Iiuoririiinnii  in  ludei  li 
it  wm  bM«l  u&  tlifi  lew  pass: 


he  JouTD.  of  the  An.  Soc,  of  BrJig*!-    Tbit 
a  irhicb  bad  been  tmuUteit  to  i«L  vii. 


by  a  lump  of  lead,  upon  which  is  impressed  in  relief  the  name 
of  "Samanta  Datta."  The  grantor  thus  continued  to  use  his 
grandfather's  seal. 

No.  1.  The  CuALrKVA  Ghant. 

4  5n?TOf  «n^»^n^^l^JI'!t^Hy<yif^JHHflHJM^a!^^<,'*^.^'♦l^,^98t- 
J  ^*i?t:  «ariH^v«lH '  .  .  .  .  usi^i3aH"dn?1  <0'ii«*4^  ^ 

fH^rfiJT'B^ni^  *<MrM^iim^w(iri:  ^R'^yiiom^H  wtx- 

9%^'  ftM*iMffl<.i»iii*i*<gTn.irmiin.^i«0-^ti3<!i!«r«i^- 

flraH'l*i*i*n*«*!^«fl9T^f^T  TPnftrwtTTiJr'i'^s'srsniYffl- 

'  Tbe  plate  i>  much  abmded  in  these  places,  nnd  the  character:  cither  ob- 
literated or  very  indistinct, 

*  Here  there  is  a  clearly  written  character  whicli  I  cannot  decipher. 
'  Here  the  letter  t>  haicieen  supplied. 

*  The  teit  is  very  doubtftil  here.  Smdhi^a  tceniB  cleor.  Tlic  superscribed 
mark  over  the  loat  letter  may  be  anutvira,  alUiougb  it  U  not  trrittcii  in  the  usu^il 
way.  The  following  letter  rg,  which  appears  in  the  litliogr!i[)h.  is  uul  fully  war- 
ranted by  the  plate.  The  licit  two  characten  may  be  prilM.  Whatever  may 
be  the  right  reading,  It  is  clear  that  the  doubtAil  word  consists  of  senio  name  or 
dewriptive  title  of  the  village  granted. 
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i»  ^  TTUT^  ^f^rai  qr^ren^qfTT^  <iuii<ii'JiMrTi<*i  ^tf^- 

21  q[TS^^^f-riyiIIUnrHdHfI»tt-!j^imiJIvSi4r-fl*III'H'!ll'!I5- 

B 1  ift^^^^Rfrrar  II  ^(iT^nftT'fttrTfTsrra  iTtt^  f^ur^r^- 

■2  qfTT^il  nTftiiKlimfrl'*!  etiStai^^frl*!  'dlHiaiwi^  ■VTjfil- 
7^?TgT^flrfl^TZ^1'j(1*ir<mr^gT:'f^'i|*<Mitl^*<">tfflg 

5  ^s^y^r^WTftgr  T^ijf  q^rt^  'jf'i^:  i 


^*  ^w  ■^<T  ijfir.  wm  ftw  s^  w  i 


Bh>i 


ISAa^LATIOX. 


I  Amt  njal  a^tal,  tiie  dtj  ol  •nctarr,  .  .  .  .^  extenan- 
!  of  ibe  fiky  when  clear  from  chmda  at  Uie 
I  of  summer,  Slustrioas  for  the  nomenRa  gem-like 
I  of  its  Tarions  men,  s  wlsra  to  tbe  Borrows  of  kuig» 
*iie  wm^lit  it!  refuge,  an^  like  the  emt  oir«aQ,  intent  upon 
As  nnntenmoe  rf  iti  dqidi  and  pennanenEe,  duniTn  m 
die  fsmOy  (tt  tbe  QuUnkyaa,  irfao  were  of  the  HtnaTys  atoek, 
aooM  of  H&rlti,  and  vorBhippen  of  the  feet  of  Swiml  Hahi- 
•ma,  a  king  named  Jaya  Sinha,  irhoee  &me  was  porer  i3im 
a  lotas  tmder  the  beams  of  the  mooa  irhen  it  c<mieB  fortii  to- 
die  Ay  from  behind  a  man  of  rain  doudg.  Hia  acoi  waa  Sri 
Bnddha  Tanmna  BAjft,  heroic  in  battle,  dear  as  the  son,  wliusu 
might  ....  who  was  a  continaons  cnrrent  of  prosperity,, 
and  a  thnnderbolt  [nercing  the  dark  clonds  of  his  poweriol 
foes.  His  eon  was  Srt  Yijaya  Raj&  Sanrva,  a  hero  nneqaalled 
m  the  earth,  whose  &me  had  tasted  the  waten  of  the  four 
OMMU^  iriio  was  eqoal  in  dignity  with  Euvera,  Tanina,  India,, 
nd  Tama,  a  fortnnate  monarch  who  with  his  own  arm  (had 

*  IW  other  gmti  ban  nirHuitta.  ■  Here  Uiera  u  an  mUmaiily. 

*  TIuM  MtnaieirtM  tx»  dear  in  th«  plite,  though  not  reproduced  in  the  titho- 

*  TfaiH  wordi  mn  on  in  the  plite,  bnt  >re  mitten  in  tathei  larger  letten. 

*  Tht  letten  is  tlM  Int  Ii>B  are  wotth  deboed,  ud  the  reading  ia  cumeijoentlj 
Fyiijwyirfc  "the  dtr  of  Tictorj,"  maj  be  ■  f^pcr  name.    A  few 

weru  oeev  mtnaaii,  int  •■  ttef  an  in  the  ealbgistie  poitran  of  th» 
Ikej  m  «f  litflf  cr  Bs  in^OTtanee. 


ittcred)  the  liosfa  (of  his  cDemies),  by  whoso  great  might  the 

Trbole   neighbouring  region  was   subdued,   in   whom   duty, 

wealth,  and  love'  were  not  iniimcal  to  each  other,  whose  heart 

bowed  with   the  exceeding  great  joy  ....  who  waa 

Iways  devoted  to  the  cherishing  of  his  people,  who  was  com- 

issioiiate  to  the  poor,  and  ....  who  granted  rewards  a& 

icy  were  desired,  and  respectfully  reverenced  the  feet  of  his 

.rents.      He  (Sri  Vijaya   Rflji   Sarvva)   announces   to  all 

vemors  of  provinces,  chief  men  of  districts,  heads  of  vil- 

I,  and  others  (as  follows) :  Be  it  known  to  you  that  we 

.ve  granted,  with  the  pouring  out  of  water,  in  the  full  moon 

TaisSkha,  for  the  increase  of  the  merit  and  fame  of  ourself 

id  our  parents,  to  the  general  body  of  priests  and  students 

(longing  to  the  Kanwa  school  of  the  Vfijaaaneya  (di^Tsion  of 

10  Yajur-veda)  in  the  town  of  Jambusara,"  for  the  performance 

of  the  Ball,  Cham,  Vaiswadeva,  Agnihotra,  and  other  rites,  the 

Tillage  of  Pariyachasa  .  .  .  belonging  to  the  province  of  Kasa- 

kula,  with  the  water-courses  and  all  things  standing  thereon,' 

[free  fR>m  nil  righls  to  forced  labour  for  cutting  and  hewing 

and  into  which  the  entrance  of  cheats  and  outcasts  is 

iterdicted,  to  be  enjoyed  for  all  time,  aa  long  as  the  sun, 

moon,  sea,  and  earth  shall  endure,  by  the  sons,  grandsons, 

and  descendants  (of  the  foltowing  Brahmans) : — Of  the  stock 

of  Bhar-idwaja :    Aditya  Ravi,  two  shares;'  Indrasilra,  a 

share ;  T&nsura,  No.  2,  half  a  share ;  Iswora,  half  a  share ; 

D&ma,  a  share ;  Droiia,  half  a  share ;  Attaswilmi,  half  a  share ; 

Ha,  half  a  share ;  Shaahthideva,  half  a  share ;  Soma,  half  a 

share ;  Ituma-sarmm^,  half  a  share ;  Bh&yyu,  half  a  share ; 

Dronndhara,  half  a  share.     Of  the  stock  of  DhiTmbatana  : 

.buka,  No.  2,*  half  a  share;  S&ra,  half  a  share.     Of  the 

lACNO-UttYA  stock:  Bhatti,  a  share;  Samudra,  No.  2,  half  a 

Drona,  three  shares ;  Tavisarmma,  two  shares ;  Bhutd, 

'  Dhimnmuiha-koniB.  '  Tbe  modem  "JnoibaHer." 

■  3e«  SuppJemantBry  Wote, 

*  Tbc  Hora  patliii,  wbich  I  hnm  reudered  "  shiire,"  15  Dot  gireii  in  Hie  dio- 
Inirivs.     Hu  it  hhj  connection  with  the  pnttt  of  the  joint -tcuiinr]'  riila^  in 

■  N,W,  Pnrrincci  f    Prof,  Bull  found  tile  word  foimn  usrd  for  ituri'  ui  an- 
tiT  grunl. — Sw  Jonrn.  Amcr,  Or.  8o<.  tdL  tL  p.  646. 

*  Tbo  word  which  i>  here  and  in  other  placet  <rfiU«a  f^q  is  cridroll;  f^, 
'" ""'31  alUiwinLk 


half  a  share ;  Va,tra,  a  share ;  Drona-BarmiaA,  half  a  share ; 
the  second  Drona- panning,  half  ii  share.  Of  the  Kastapa 
stock ;  Vappa-awAmi,  the  tliird,  a  share  ;  Diirga-Farmin&, 
half  a  share ;  Dattaya,  half  a  shai-e.  Of  the  Karnyaka  stock : 
Vildflya  .  .  ,  half  a  share ;  Sela,  a  share;  Drona,  a  share ;  Soma, 
half  a  share ;  Sela,  half  a  shaxe ;  Yatra-sarmmA,  half  a  share ; 
Bh^yi-swilini,  half  a  share.  Of  the  Mathara  stock :  Visikha, 
a  share ;  Dhara,  a  share ;  N'andi,  a  share ;  Kuinrira,  a  share ; 
R4ma,  a  share ;  Pasra,  half  a  share ;  6aiia,  half  a  share : 
Korttuva,  half  a  share ;  Bhiiyivatlft,  half  a  share ;  Narmjna, 
half  a  share;  Rama-sartnraa,  half  a  share.  Of  the  HXrita 
stock :  Dhai'mmadhara  the  second,  half  a  share.  Of  the 
Vaishnava  stock :  Bhatti,  a  share.  Of  the  Gotama 
stock :  Dhara,  half  a  share ;  Amma'dhara,  half  a  share ; 
Sela,  half  a  share.  Of  the  stock  of  SaNDIla;  Diisba,  half 
a  share.  Of  the  stock  of  Lakshmana  :  Karku,  a  share. 
Of  the  stock  of  Vatsa  :  Gopaditya,  a  share ;  Vis^kha,  half 
a  share;  SQra,  half  a  share;  Bhi^yiswfimi,  half  a  share; 
Yosha-sarmil,  half  a  share  ;  T&visura,  a  share ;  Earkri, 
half  a  share ;  Tilri-sonmna,  half  a  share ;  Sanna,  half  a 
share ;  Kuuiara,  hali'  a  share  ;  Slantrlswara,  half  a  share ; 
B4tala,  half  a  share, — to  all  these  (is  the  grant  made). 
Wherefore,  having  reflected  that  the  world  is  (as  frail) 
as  the  pith  of  a  reed,  hamboo  or  plantain — that  enjoyment 
is  ae  transitory  as  a  wave  of  the  ocean,  that  fortune  is 
as  unsteady  as  the  leaves  of  the  holy-fig  tree  agitated  by 
a  strong  wind,  and  youth  like  water  on  the  flowers  of  the 
blooming  mimosa — let  future  proprietors  of  our  own  or  any 
other  race  who  are  desirous  of  reaping  the  rewards  of  gifts  of 
land,  which  confer  a  general  benefit,  respect  and  maintain 
this  our  grant.  That  ignorant  man,  with  a  mind  shrouded 
in  thick  masses  of  darkness,  who  shall  seize  it,  or  shall  abet 
tiie  seizure  of  it,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  five  great  sins.  And 
it  has  been  said  by  the  holy  Vynsa,  the  compiler  of  the 
Vedfls:— 

1.  Sixty  thousand  years  the  giver  of  land  dwells  in  heaven, 
but  he  who  resumes  or  approves  the  resumption  shall  dwell 
the  same  number  of  years  in  hell. 
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'2.  Those  who  seize  a  gniiit  of  land  are  verily  bom  (again) 
BE  black  serpents  dwelling  in  dry  hollow  trees  in  the  arid 
forests  of  the  Vindhyo. 

13.  By  Sagara  and  many  other  kings  the  earth  has  been 
WijoyccI,  and  whoever  at  any  time  has  possessed  the  earth  has 
enjoyed  its  produce. 
i.  Strenuously  guard,  0  Tudhishthira !  land  granted  afore- 
time  to  the  twice-born :  for  better  than  the  gift  (itaelf)  is  the 
conservation  thereof,  O  best  of  nilcrs, 
5.  Gifts,  productive  of  fame,  have  been  granted  in  this 
world  by  former  rulers  for  the  sake  of  religion — Iheao  are  like 
the  unconsumed  flowers  of  an  offering — what  honest  man  then 
nould  take  them  back  again  ? 

Written  on  the  full  moon  of  Yais&kba,  in  the  year  three 
liundred  and  ninety-four,  under  the  direction  of  Nonna  VAsi- 

Ipaka,  by  KhuddaswSmi,  the  minisler  charged  with  the  afiairs 
lUf  peace  and  war,    Samvatsam  39i,  Vaisjikha-suddha. 
Engraved  by  Kahatriya  itatf-sinha. 


.  2,  3.  The  Gubjjara  Grants. 
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TRASSr.ATION. 

Om !  Salutation !  Filled  with  prosperity !  In  that  g;reat 
ocean  tho  royal  race  of  Gurjjara,  a  vaat  bathing-placo'  of  great 
virtue  for  its  stability,  depth,  and  aaltnesa,*  whose  bounds  oan 
never  be  passed,  which  cherishes  tlie  great  earth  and  all  its 
protected  adhcrenta,  which  faces  every  quarter  of  the  world, 
and  is  udomcd  with  the  rich  jewels  of  manifold  brilliant  vir- 
tues, {in  that  family  there  was  a  king  named)  SSmanta-datta 
— ^by  tho  multitudinous  raya  of  whose  brilliant  fame,  resem- 
bling the  Kaustubhii  jewel  placed  along  with  Fortune  on  the 
»Et  of  Krahna  at  hb  birth,  the  accumulated  darkness  of  the 
IfiM  age  was  dispelled — by  whom,  like  the  good  bird  Vaina- 
ra,'  the  progeny  of  the  cruel  families  of  his  enemies  was  up- 
^tod,  and  whose  whole  collective  sin  had  been  removed  by 
{oration  of  the  lotiis  feet  of  the  (sin-) destroying  Sun — who 
hving  a  body  adorned,  like  a  lion's,  with  (a  mano  of)  mani- 
1  stablo  virtues  daily  dispelled  the  doubt  which  sprung  up 
E-tho  bright  canopy  of  whose  fame  was  spread  as  it  were  with 
arls  fallen  from  tho  temples  of  his  siaughtered  elephantine 
foes* — and  who,  like  a  young  lion,  constantly  upheld  truth  in 
its  real  nature  over  the  kings  of  the  earth.  *Like  as  the  digits 
of  the  moon  maintain  a  daily  contest  with  the  darkness  of  the 
tenebrous  Kali  age,  so  his  assemblage  of  digit-Hke  virtuee, 
haying  subdued  pride,  desire,  and  indolence,  kept  up  a  con- 
tinuous struggle  with  the  elephantine  troops  of  hia  pleasurca. 
To  him  came  swarms  of  loving  friends,  like  bees,  attracted  by 
the  delightful  flow  of  his  unceasing  liberality,  Hia  bright 
secured  tho  submission  of  men  who  wore  not  hia 


I  FwUOi  a  bnih.    Tlio  cnatetl  iranld  seMn  to  impl^  nnna  other  msBiiinj-, 

JQl  i^cb  Ibo  Iv^icoos  an'  silmt. 

'  Zltnnffa.    Thia  ■ruril  abu  ti^iSis  "lieant;,"  >  Giruda. 

)*  Atludine  to  thv  jniM  irhirh  nudt-t  from  the  vieplinnt'ii  taninlci  irhen  in  ntt. 

*  Tbii  uM  tbe  pimugcs  which  fotlan  ore  ebtcure,  «td  arc  didieuli  to  ttiuiBkte 

'-"Tgibly. 
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odberente,  and  his  feet  were  always  stretched  fortt  firmly 
(i.e.  he  was  resolute  in  his  undertakings).  He  was  of  good 
family,  kind,  beautiful,  and  lionourablo.  The  hair  of  his 
body  stood  erect  with  pleasure  over  the  kings  slain  by  his 
hand,  destructive  as  the  trunk  of  a  mighty  elephant.  His 
■voice  was  as  sweet  as  the  sound  of  the  water  falling  down  the 
cataracts  of  the  Narmada ;  and  his  wives  had  beautiful  high 
swelling  breasts  for  his  pleasure,  like  as  the  valleys  of  the 
Vindhya  mountains  have  lofty  clouds  to  make  them  agreeable.' 
Ho  was  comparable  with  the  moon  in  respect  of  ita  soft,  pure, 
briglit  digits,  but  not  for  ita  spots :  with  the  lotus  from  the 
thominesB  of  it«  tribe  being  blunted^  by  the  overflowing 
beauty  of  the  abode  of  Fortune,^  but  not  for  ita  growing  in 
mud :  with  the  lion  for  excellence,  energy,  and  prowess,  not 
for  being  the  abode  of  cruelty  : — with  the  ocean  for  ita  main- 
tenance of  its  saltnesa,  stability,  depth,  and  fixity,  not  for 
being  the  dwelling-place  of  ferocious  animals :  with  the  Hiniii- 
layas  for  their  having  the  dwellings  of  the  proud  Vidyadharas 
on  their  fine  declivities,  but  not  for  being  surrounded  by  hilly 
countries.*  His  excellent  wealth,  like  that  of  the  serpent 
Sesha,  having  ita  vastnesa  displayed  by  hundreds  of  bright- 
rayed  jewels,  was  common  to  all  the  world.  The  o\cellencr 
of  his  family  was  shown  by  his  virtuous  character — his  supre- 
macy by  his  habit  of  command — his  military  skill  by  defeat 
of  his  enemies — his  wrath  by  aversion — his  generosity  by 
gifts — and  his  religion  by  leverence  of  the  gods,  brahmaus, 
and  spiritual  teachers. 

His  son  was  Sri  Vita  R&ga,  otherwise  named  Sri  Jaya 
Bhata,  who  was  beautiful  as  hot  burnished  gold.  Like  the 
kalpa  tree,  he  was  the  unceasing  bestower  of  most  desirable 
benefits.  In  the  cycle  of  the  seasons,  he  was  always  like  the 
spring  season ;  and  as  in  the  spring  season  is  a  grove  of 

'  In  this  pairage  the  word  payodhara  Bccnu  to  tie  used  in  the  doable  wnsi  of 
"  B  woman's  breast "  and  "a  cloud." 

■  Adhah-kj^ttt,  "  tnmed  down." 

3  $r!  I^kslimi,  or  Fortiui^,  is  fabled  to  dwelt  in  the  lotne  flower,  especiallj  in 
the  rod  lotuB  which  has  thoma. 

'  Thia  lait  clauee  ia  doubtful.  The  word  in  the  original  ii  khath4,  vhich  it 
not  to  be  found  in  the  dictiouaiiea.  I  have  read  it  as  ihnfa,  "  a  mauntainoiu 
countiy  to  the  north  of  India.' ' 
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bashy  mango  trees  in  full  bloom,  aucli  was  lie.  He  waa  like 
A  bed  of  lotus  flowers  in  a  lake,  and  as  a  bed  of  lotus  flowers 
was  bis  vigilftncc.  He  was  a  gem  as  of  the  great  serp^it 
(Seslia),  and  as  of  a  gem  was  his  bright  pure  nature.  He 
was  a  pot  of  nectar  from  the  great  oceau,  and  as  of  a  pot  of 
Deotar  was  tbe  undying  Bweetncsa  of  his  disposition.  Uis 
concupiscence  was  like  that  of  an  elephant,  and  his  amours 
like  those  of  a  voluptuary.  His  favour  to  the  meritorious  was 
that  of  magnanimity.  He  was  as  a  eacrifice  ta  his  duty,  and 
as  of  a  sacriiice  were  hia  settled  times  for  bestowing  gifts 
Upon  Brahmans  His  good  nature  was  like  that  of  aSection. 
la  him  was  an  assemblage  of  qualities  brillisat  as  the  digits 
of  the  moon.  In  the  use  of  ornaments  he  was  moderate.  His 
iaco  was  like  unto  the  full  moon-  He  was  courteous  and 
generous,  and  fortunate  in  victories  obtained  in  battle  over 
the  hosts  of  his  powerful  enemies.  The  yirtues  seeking  refuge 
in  dread  of  their  enemy,  the  Kali  age,  humbly  resorted  to 
him  as  to  Yama  (the  god  of  justice).  As  a  black  rain  cloud 
with  its  thunderings  brings  fertility  and  plentj',  so  he,  by 
the  lightning  of  his  bright  gLttering  fame,  drove  away  the 
evils  of  heat  and  thirst  from  his  friends.  Although  he  was  a 
boro,  he  was  fearful  for  his  surpassing  fame ;  though  his 
desired  were  extinguished,  he  was  desirous  of  sharing  in  the 
acquisition  of  merit ;  though  thoroughly  generous  in  charac- 
ter, he  was  averse  to  bestowing  the  hearts  of  damsels  upon 
strangers ;  and  though  eloquent,  ho  was  dull-witted  in  ealling 
names  and  casting  abuse  upon  opponc^nts.  In  him  beauty 
was  no  obstacle  to  good  nature,  nor  youth  to  good  conduct, 
nor  wealth  to  libf-rallty,  nor  pursuit  of  the  iri-carga  (love, 
duty,  and  wealth)  to  abstinence  from  harm  of  his  fellows,  nor 
power  to  forbearance,  nor  the  Kali  age  to  all  virtues. 

His  son  was  Sri  Datta  Kusali,  whose  fame  ia  as  pure  as  a 
water-lily  expanding  under  the  rays  of  the  moon  as  it  emerges 
&om  a  mass  of  rain  clouds,  and  who  is  like  the  firmament 
vben  unconcealed  by  spreading  clouds ;  whose  brilliant  mer- 
cilesa  valour  is  unintentionally  extolled  by  the  weeping  at 
early  morn  of  the  women  of  the  neighbouring  families  of  hia 
■laughtered  foes  encountered  in  many  battles;  who  rever- 
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ently  bows  to  thQ  lotus  feet  of  tho  gods,  Bralimiuis,  and 
spiritual  teacbera ;  whose  head  is  adorned  with  a  crown 
ahioing  with  milliona  of  brilliant  rays  emitted  by  charming 
jewels ;  whose  heart  is  grieyed  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the 
needy,  who  resort  to  him  in  their  necessities ;  and  who  is  a 
store  of  virtue,  that  only  friend  which  realizes  for  us  our 
hopes  in  heaven.  In  his  character  the  astuteness  of  the 
courtier  is  manifested  by  the  gentleness  which  he  displays  in 
soft  words  and  respectful  courtesy  to  women  who  are  angry 
about  his  love.  The  rays  of  whose  brilliant  virtues  form  aa 
it  were  a  cage  into  which  the  thick  darlaiesa  of  the  Kali  age 
is  cast,  and  who  has  obtained  tho  fivo  great  titles.'  He  (Sri 
Datta  Kusall)  announces  to  all  114J48,  neighbouring  proprie- 
tors, governors  of  provinces;  the  chief  men  of  districts,  heads 
of  villages,  and  others  (us  follows) : — Be  it  known  to  you  that 
wo  have  granted,  with  the  pouring  out  of  water  in  the  month 
of  K&rttika,  for  the  increase  of  tho  merit  and  fame  of  ourself 
and  our  parents,  and  for  the  performance  of  the  Bali,  Cham, 
Vaiswadova,  Agnihotra,  the  Pancba-mah&-yajnas  (five  great 
sacrifices),  and  other  rites,  the  village  of  Sirisha-padraka,  a 
laaha-grfima*  included  in  the  province  of  AkrQreswara,  with 
the  water  courses*  and  all  things  standing  thereon,  including 
every  variety  of  income,  free  of  any  rights  ta  forced  laboor 
fbr  catting  and  hewing,  and  into  which  the  entrance  of  cheats 
and  outcasts  is  interdicted,  to  be  enjoyed  for  all  time  as  long 
as  the  Sim,  moon,  sea,  and  earth  shall  endure  by  the  sons, 
grandsons,  and  descendants  of  the 

following  Brahmans  who,  following  Brahmans  who  are 
having  left  the  town  of  Jam-    to  dwell  in  the  town  of  Jam- 

I  FaHcha-maMtabda.  Here  I  follow  Pref.  F.  E.  Hall,  vho  hu  b  le*nied  not* 
nton  ttia  phraw  in  the  Jonrnal  of  tbe  American  Oriental  Societj,  vol.  ti.,  p.  540. 
He  was,  however,  confeaiedlj  doubtful  and  dinatisfied,  and  I  cannqf  but  ibare 
hill  doubts,  thouffh  I  hare  no  better  int^retation  to  propoae.  ^aMa,  "lonnd, 
word,"  can  harcUj  timitj  "  title."  Mr.  W.  Elliot  coneidere  the  phrase  eqiura* 
lent  to  the  Xatiiat  of  the  present  daj,  that  ie,  "  a  band  of  music."  (See  anpra, 
page  2S6.)  I  am  inclined  to  belisTe  it  must  mean  a  geriee  of  myitictd  wonb  or 
intocatians,  inch  as  cited  by  Fiof.  Hall  in  tbe  note  referred  to. 

■  This  is  clearlf  a  descnptive  tenn,  not  part  of  the  name  of  the  Tillap ;  btlt 
its  meuiing  is  not  discorerable. 

>  Bee  (upplementarj  note  *t  the  end,  npon  the  meuiinga  of  the  teohoisal  term* 
oaploTed  to  de«i|[iiate  the  righti  Mnfamo. 
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buaara,'  dwell  m  the  village 
of  Sirlsha-padraka  included 
in  the  district  of  Akrilres- 
wara,  viz.,  to  Bhatti  the 
Adhyiipaka  (teacher)  and  to 
GopSditya,  BhattijaDa,  Vi- 
G4kha,  Agnisarmmi,  and 
Drona,  associate  Brahmans 
and  Brahmacbaris  of  the 
Yatsa  stock  and  Aswalfiyana 
school — and  to  Bhattidama 
and  Vatra  of  the  Kasyapa 
Btock.  To  Tilpi  -  sarmma, 
TApi-sarmma  the  '  second, 
Datta-swarai,  Bhagi-Bwami, 
Fitri-farmma,  Bhatti,  and 
Drona,  associate  Brahnians 
and  BrahmachfLi-ia  of  the 
Kanwa  school  (of  the  Yajur), 
and  of  tho  stock  of  Dundaki, 
adhwaryyu  of  the  VSjasaneya 
(portion  of  the  Yajur).  To 
Karkka  the  Adhyiipaka,  and 
to  Abidca,  both  of  tho  DhQ- 
mrftyana  stock  —  to  V&ta- 
sarmtna,  Raila,  Ghosh  a, 
Mahadcva,  and  Biiva,  of  the 
Kaundtiiya  stock — to  Dhara, 
Yisftkha,  Nandi,  and  Itamila, 
of  the  Matliara  stock,  and  to 
Dhamuuudhara,  of  the  Hilrita 
stock.  ToIndra$arraraa,Adit- 
yaravi,  TSpisura,  Indrasura, 
lawara,  Dliara,  D&madhara, 
and  Iswara  the  second,  asso- 
ciate Brahmans  and  Brahma- 


busara — to  Adityaravi  and  to 
Tapiaura,  Indrasura  Iswara, 
associal*  Brahmans  and  Brah- 
machiiris  of  the  Bh^radw^ja 
slock  and  Kanwa  sect  —  to 
Bhatti  the  Adhy&paka,  and 
to  V&ha,  Visftkha,  Agnisarm- 
ma,  Bhattijana  and  Drona  of 
the  Vatsa  stock — to  Vis&kha 
Dhara,  Nandi,  and  Rama,  of 
tho  Muthara  stock — to  Tapi- 
sarmmEl.  TSpisarmma  the  Se- 
cond, Drona,  Bhatti,  Pitr- 
Rarroma,  Bhi\giaw(Lmi, .  and 
Drat tae warn!,  of  the  Daun- 
daki  stock — to  Dhara,  D&ma- 
dhara,  and  Iswara,  of  the 
Lakshmanya  stock — to  Bava, 
Ghosha,  and  Saila,  of  the 
Kaundinya  stock — to  Bhatti- 
dami  and  Vatra.  of  the  K&s- 
yapa  stock  —  to  Dharmma- 
dhara,  of  the  Hiirita  stock — 
and  to  tho  Adhyapaka  Kark- 
ka  and  to  Abuka  and  Indra- 
Bura,  of  the  Dhaumrayana 
stock.  To  these  thirty-four 
Brahmans  (is  the  village 
granted). 


'  The  modeni  Jnmbout  at  JumboMMr. 
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oh4ris  of  the  Ghh&ndogja 
BhSnidwaja  stock  and  of  tho 
Kautkuma  school  (of  the 
S2ma-Tcda).  Also  to  the  fol- 
lowiDg  residents  of  Bherajji- 
k&  who  have  retired  from 
Bharukachchha,'  viz.,  to  Bha- 
dra,  Vfisufarmnia,  Dronaawft- 
mi,  Rudradityo,  and  PQrna- 
aw&mi,  aasociate  Brahmana 
and  Brahmacharis  of  the  Su- 
dharmmana-chaulisa  etoek, 
and  of  the  Pippalida  school 
(of  the  Atharva-veda.)  To 
Brahmans  of  these  four  Bchools 
is  the  Tillage  granted  with  the 
oapccial  obje<:t  of  promoting 
the  Btudy  of  the  four  Vedas.* 
Wherefore  having  rc&cctod  that  tiiia  world  is  as  nnatabla  a 
a  wave  of  the  ocean  driven  by  a  powerful  wind,  that  riches 
have  no  lasting  existenco,  but  pass  away  and  are  worthless, 
whilst  virtues  endure  for  a  long  time,  let  future  proprietors* 
of  our  own  or  any  other  race,  who  are  desirouB  of  reaping  the 
rewards  of  gifts  of  land  which  confer  a  general  benefit,  and 
who  wiah  to  gather  for  themselves  a  long-enduring  fame, 
bright  as  the  rays  of  the  moon,  respect  and  preserve  this  our 
grant  That  ignorant  man,  with  a  mind  shrouded  in  thick 
masses  of  darkness,  who  shall  seize  it,  or  shall  abet  the  seizure 
of  it,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  five  great  crimes  (and  the  minor 
mns).*  And  it  has  been  said  by  the  holy  VyAsa,  the  com- 
piler of  tho  Vedas. 

>  Bronch  i 

*  Bo  I  understand  ths  pasaage  "EiAyat  eAaiuf-c^laril^-t^ihmll^^j/at  tltiiMt- 
tfUj/i^MriialpariS  pirrsBm,"  The  word  MorOH  eridentlj  ngnifiei  in  thij  plaM 
•  •diooloricct  ofVedic  learning.  The  ronr  BCliaaU  ipecified  are  thora  of  Af wali.. 
niM  for  the  Rig;,  Ka^wa  for  the  VSjasaaeji  or  White  Yajuih,  Kuthnmi  for  th« 
8>m*n,  and  Fippalada  for  the  Atharvan.  Ths  SBnun  ii  further  marked  br  Um 
Brahmana  being  of  Che  ChhiDdogj'a  BhSradwIja  atock,  t.>.  of  tho  stock  of  tha 
Ohhutdoga  or  Sima-Teda  Bharadwaja,  ai  diatingiiiafaed  from  the  man  eelabnded^ 
BhaimdwiJB  of  (he  ^ig-Teda. 

*  Bhi^a-pati.  *  Up«-pttaki.     Thii  ii  bond  onlj  in  No,  2. 
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(Admonitory  verees :  same  as  1,  2,  3,  and  5  in  Grant  No.  1.) 

Written  on    the   fifteenth  Written  on  the  Ml  moon 

of   K&rttika-Buddha,   in    the  of  K4rttika  in  the  Samvalsara 

Samvatsara     three     hundred  three    hundred   and   oighty- 

and    eighty,    by    Reva,   the  five,  by  Reva,  the  minister 

miDister    charged    with    the  charged  with   the  affaire   of 

afiairs  of  peace  and  war,  under  peace    and    war    under    the 


I 


the  (King's)  own  order.   Sam. 
380,  K&rttika  suddha. 


(King's)   own   order. 
385,  KSrttika-au  . 


This  is  the  autograph  of  Pras&nta-rAga,  son  of  Ytta-r^ga, 
devoted  to  tlie  worship  of  the  Sun. 


SUTPLEMENTART  NOTE. 

Tho  legal  torms  employed  in  grants  of  land  by  conveyance™  to 
express  the  privileges  bestowed,  and,  perhaps,  also,  the  limitationB 
imposed  on  the  grantees,  have  not  received  the  attention  they  de- 
serfo.  Prinsep  long  ago  in  some  disparaging  words  remarked  upon 
their  obscurity.'  For  many  of  them  the  dictionaries  afford  no  assist' 
ance.  Prof.  F.  E.  Hall,  in  his  notes  upon  the  grantsof  King  Hastin,* 
has  lately  called  attcntiou  to  some  of  these  terms,  uod  has  hiadably 
endeavoured  to  throw  some  light  npon  their  meaning;  but  he  aayi, 
"there  ia  something  of  experimMit  in  the  meanings  attached."  The 
terms  asod  in  tbo  three  grants  before  us  are  with  one  exception 
identical.  Sodranga :  Sopariiara .-  SarvSidnaiangrdhya  :  Sana- 
dityavith(iprdtihkcdik&pariMna:  Bhimiehhidrant/dytna:  Arhitcitkata- 
privett/a. 

The  terms  Sodranga  and  Sopartiara  arc  generally  found  together. 
I  have  never  met  with  Sodranga  alone,  but  Soparikara  ia  oecaaionally 
fonnd  without  its  companion.  Cobbrooke  rendered  Saparik-ara  n 
"auperior  lasea;"'  and  Colonel  0-  Le  Grand  Jacob  as  "all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  village  granted."*  The  two  terms  in  conjunction  have 
been  reiy  varioLisIy  rendered.  lo  Walhcn's  Grant'  Uicy  are  trans- 
lated as  "  the  hamlets  and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  village." 
Bull  0.  Shastree*  traDsIatCB  them  as  "  public  buildings  and  appur- 
tenances." In  some  other  iaatances  of  iheir  employment  the  transla- 
tion* ate  too  vague  and  loose  to  admit  of  the  original  terms  and  the 

'  Jonra.  Bong.  A,  8.  vol.  t.  p.  738, 

•  TnuiB.  A.  S.  vol  i.  p.  48S. 

*  Jouni.  BcDg.  A.  8.  roL  iv.  p.  177. 


>  Ibid,  tsei.p.  9. 

*  Journ.  Bom.  R.  A.  8.  vol.  ii 

*  JouTD.  Bum.  U,  A.  8.  vol.  i 
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IransIationB  being  identified.  Prof.  F.  E.  Hall  aays,'  "  I  have  Ten- 
luied  a  guess  aa  to  the  meaniDg  of  Soparikara,  wiiick  I  am  nnable 
to  recall,  in  a  paper  not  by  me  at  thia  moment.  The  first  (jSeirsn^a) 
may  defino  tbe  Tillage  under  alienation  vertically  to  Ibe  raid-oir." 
The  gnesa  as  to  tlie  meaning  of  Soparikara  has  not  met  the  eye  of 
the  writer  of  these  noles — Iho  meaning  suggested  for  Sodranga  is 
evidenlly  founded  on  the  signification  commonly  attached  to  Iho 
word  uiranga,  "an  imaginary  city,  oce  floating  in  mid-air."  It  is 
true  that  grants  oucasioaally  convey  the  land  with  all  that  ia  above 
it  to  dkSsa  or  the  eky,  and  below  it  to  p60la  the  infernal  regions; 
but  this  Bupposed  refrrtnce  to  the  mythic  aerial  city  of  king  Harif- 
chandra  is,  as  its  proposer  ftlt,  very  unsatisfactory.  Tbe  interpreta- 
tions which  I  am  about  to  offer  may  be  equally  unconvincing,  but 
they,  at  least,  bring  ub  down  to  things  terrestrial.  Udranga'  I  take 
to  be  a  derirativo  from  udra,  "  water,"  and  uparikara,  a  formation 
from  Hpari,  "  above,  upon."  As  such  they  may  be  the  ancient  re- 
preeeulatives  of  the  teehnical  termijaiiar  and  hartkar,  "  rights  over 
water  and  wood,"  which  constantly  appear  in  modem  deeds  of  oon- 
veyance  and  agreements  for  tbe  occupation  of  land.  There  is  one 
apparent  objection  to  this  interpretation,  which  is,  that  the  l«nii 
loparikara  is  occasionally  used  even  when  the  trees  are  distinctly 
conveyed  by  other  words;  Ihua,  " Snvrhhamdldl-ula  lopariiara," * 
This,  however,  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  insuperable  objection 
to  the  proposed  interpretation,  for  the  grant  following  the  one  last 
referred  to*  has  the  following  "  trnaidthfhodakopHah  tavrlihamd- 
Idtula^,"  where  the  kdthfha  (wood)  is  conveyed  by  one  phrase  and 
the  Vfttka  (trees)  by  the  following  one. 

The  meaning  of  the  next  term,  Sarvdddnatangrdkya,  is  "  incluuve 
of  all  receipts"  or  sources  of  revenue,  and  this  presents  no  difficulty. 

The  phrase  SamadityaviihiiprAtihhtdikd  parihtna  is  less  common ; 
indeed,  I  have  not  met  with  it  elsewhere.  Fuh[i.  "  forced  labour, 
eorv4e,"  is  common  enough.  The  words  dilya  and  prdtilktdikd  are 
not  given  in  the  dictionaries,  but  their  derivation  is  manifest,  and 
points  to  some  connection  with  "  cutting  and  hewing."  Dili,  from 
the  root  H,  eignifics  "cutting,  splitting;"  and  prdlibhtdikd  is  ft 
derivative  of  the  common  root  ihid,  to  "break,  tear."  The  exact 
rignification  of  the  phrase  is  not  apparent,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 

)  JoDTD.  fieng.  R.  A.  S.  1861,  p.  9. 

*  In  Grant  No,  1  Itie  word  ii  written  totb-aat,  bnt  the  nanl  ii  loo  r^oilsrif 
inssrt«d  ia  other  plscti  to  allow  of  this  being  aeemed  other  than  an  error. 

■  Tisni.  B.  A.  S.  vol.  i.  p.  46£.    Journal,  vol.  t.  p.  1T6.     Grant  No.  S. 

*  lUd.    Qnat  No.  9.    See  also  Jonin.  Amer.  Or.  Boo.  toL  vi.  p.  G13. 
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of  its  general  import.  The  last  word  I  reai  parihlna  "excluBiTe," 
for  it  can  hardly  bo  aparihina,  "not  exclusive."  Takiag  the  phrase 
in  the  general  seose  proposed,  it  is  etill  susceptible  of  two  different 
applicatioDs.  It  may  declare  the  exemption  of  the  tenure  from  all 
liability  to  forced  labour  for  cutting  or  hewing;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  a  limitation  or  bar  upon  the  grantees  against  exact- 
ing such  labour  from  the  inhabitants. 

The  next  term,  Bk&miehhidrani/dytna,  is  the  most  puzzling  of  slL 
The  meaning  of  the  words  forming  the  compound  is  obvious  enough ; 
but  what  the  whole  eigntfics,  or  how  it  is  to  be  taken  as  an  instrn- 
meatal  case,  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  phrase  is  found  in  other 
places  and  in  diiferoat  combinations.  In  Wathen's  Grant  we  have 
tamattar&jakiydndm  akastaprekshaniyam  bhimkhhidraaj/dysna  if  ham 
ma  cka:'  and  ia  the  Samangarh  plate  wo  find  bhiyachchMiiranyd- 
yma  ndaha  piirrvo  dattah}  Thus,  in  each  instance,  the  words  in 
immediate  conjunction  with  the  phrase  arc  difierent,  so  that  it  would 
seem  to  have  a  distinct  indepcodent  meaning  of  its  own,  and  not  to 
be  connected  with  the  form  of  words  accompanying  it.  No  attempt 
hits  hitherto  been  made  to  assign  any  meaning  to  the  phrase,  and  I 
am  forced  to  content  myself  with  bringing  together  these  instances 
of  its  use  as  a  help  to  future  inquirers. 

The  last  phrase,  achit{obha{aprdv«sga,  ie  one  that  occurs  very  (re- 
qnontly.  The  last  word  is  frequently  written  praceiya.  This  phrase 
has  generally  been  considered  to  relate  to  the  passage  or  billeting  of 
troops.  WilkiuB,  in  the  first  Tolume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
appears  to  render  it,  "there  shall  be  no  passage  for  troops.''  Ball 
Q.  Shastree,  amending  a  former  translation  of  the  phrase,  says,  "  I 
have  been  salisQcd  that  it  means  'the  village  is  not  to  be  entered 
into  by  the  troops  and  followers  of  the  king.' " '  Professor  HaU 
translates  it,  "  escmpt  from  the  ingress  of  fortune  tellers  and 
soldiers,"  referring  to  Colebroolte's  Digest  for  the  meaning  assigned 
to  ehdfa,*  and  ho  repeats  this  rendering  in  another  grant  subsequently 
pubtished.'  llicrc  is  a  similar  phrase  in  the  Seoni  grant,*  ahka[iuh- 
ehhalraprdvtfi/it.  whioh  is  rendered  '  free  from  military  billeting." 
Notwithstanding  this  ccncurrence  and  weight  of  opinion,  the  render- 
ing seems  to  me  unsatisfactory.     The  meaning  of  chdta  ii  cheat, 

'  Joorn.  Itcng.  A.  S,  toI,  y.  p,  477. 

'  joam.  Bom,  E.  A.  S.  >ol  li.  p.  371.    The  oomptwilion  nf  Ihu  gninl,  u  »l»o 
die  tepraduction  and  Inmscriptian.  all  sppoar  lo  be  very  funltf.    Thf 
two  girei  bMga,  but  (hi  fac-simile  outj  M  read  bhima.     Them  con  t 
(hst  bhimi  niu  iatoDiled. 

■  Joum.  Bom.  U.  A.  S,  tdI.  ii.  p.  S.        *  Jonrn.  Anm.  Or.  Soc.  ToL  ti.  p.  Ill 

*  Joum.  Deng.  A.  8.  IBSl,  p.  i.  •  Ibid.,  toI.  t,  p.  yiS. 
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rogue,  peculator,  or,  as  above,  a  fortune  teller ;  and  that  the  word 
is  to  be  taken  ia  a  disreputable  sense  is  dear  from  a  grant  in  the 
Bombaj  Journal,'  nhcre  the  phraae  runs  aehdlabhala  k'^ldddlndnt 
apravesija,  the  meaning  af  kui\da  being  "money  lender  or  usurer." 
The  meanings  uauolly  attached  to  bhafa  are  "  warrior,  soldier,  bar- 
barian, outcast  of  a  particular  tribe."  Now  it  socms  incredible  that 
the  troops  of  the  king  ehould  be  associated  vith  and  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  cheats  (or  fortune  tellers)  and  ueurers.  Part  of 
the  phrase  is  certainly  used  in  a  base  sense;  a  sirailar  meaaieg 
ought  therefore  to  be  given  to  bhafa  if  the  word  will  bear  il,  and  its 
signification  of  "  outcast,  barbarian,"  seems  quite  in  aocordance  with 
its  associates.  Taking  this  view,  then,  the  village  is  to  be  free  firom 
the  entry  of  cheats  and  ontoasts  ;  but  is  this  a  privilege  conferred 
by  the  grantor  or  a  duty  imposed  upon  the  grantee  ?  It  is  diSScuIt 
to  conceive  that  a  king  should  profess  to  grant  such  an  immunity 
in  perpetuity;  while  the  imposition  of  such  a  restriction  on  the 
grantees  would  be  for  the  general  benefit  of  society,  and  a  very 
proper  provision.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  these 
conveyancing  terms  denote  privileges  conferred ;  but  we  have  seen 
that  a  former  one  may  possibly  be  taken  as  a  limitation  or  restric- 
tion upon  the  grantees.  If  conclusive  reason  is  found  for  cooaidcr- 
ing  any  of  the  terms  to  express  restrietions  I  should  be  disposed  to 
cIbbs  this  last  one  among  them. 

'  Onkt  Ho.  1.    Td.  iL 


AST.  XI. — Yama  and  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rig-,  Yajur-,  and  Atharca-  Vedaa.  By  J.  MuiR, 
Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

[Pr«wlitcd  September  1,  1864.] 

It  is  only  in  the  nintli  and  tenth  books  of  the  Rig  Veda 
'  that  there  is  any  very  distinct  and  prominent  reference  made 
to  a  future  Ufo.  It  is  true  that  the  Rbhus,  on  account  of 
I  their  artistic  skill,  are  said  to  have  been  promised,  and  to  have 
attained,  immortality  and  dirino  honours  (i.  161,  2 ;  ir.  35, 
3,  7,  8) ;  but  this  is  a  special  oase  of  deification,  and  does  not 
prove  that  ordinary  mortals  wero  considered  to  survive  after 
the  termination  of  their  earthly  existence.  There  are,  hdw- 
cver,  a  few  other  passages  which  may  be  understood  as  inti- 
mating a  belief  in  a  future  state  of  blessedness.  Thus 
(i.  91, 1)  it  is  said,  that  "  by  tho  guidance  of  Soma  the  sago 
ancestors  of  the  worshippers  had  obtained  troasurcs  among 
the  gods;"  and  again,  in  v.  18,  "Soma,  becoming  abun- 
dant to  (produce)  immortality,  place  for  us  excellent  food  in 
the  sky."  In  a  passage  already  quoted  in  my  former  paper 
(pp.  94  and  138),  viii.  48,  3,  the  worshipper  exclaims  :  "We 
have  drunk  the  soma,  we  have  become  immortal,  we  have 
entered  into  light,  we  have  known  the  gods,"  ete.  And 
in  i.  125,  6,  it  is  said,  "Those  who  bestow  gifts  attain 
immortality."  So  too,  in  i.  154,  5,  we  find  these  words, 
"May  I  attain  to  that  beloved  abode'  of  his  (Vishnu's) 
where  men  devoted  to  tho  gods  rejoice :  for — such  a 
friend  is  he — there  is  a  spring  of  honey  in  the  highest 
aphoro  of  tho  wide-striding  Vishnu."  In  vi.  47,  8.  Indm  ia 
apostrophized  as  "  loading  his  servants  into  a  wide  space,  into 
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celestial  light,  into  security,  and  prosperity."  Agni,  too,  is 
eaid  to  ooiifer,  or  be  the  guardian  of,  immortality,  i.  31,  7; 
vi.  7,  7,  Vita  is  also  declared  to  have  a  store  of  immortality 
in  bis  house  {te  grhe  amrtasya  tiidhir  hita(t).  But  this  verse 
occurs  in  a  late  hymn  (the  186th)  of  the  tenth  mandala. 

I  now  come  to  tlio  passages  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  booln 
to  which  I  first  alluded ;  and,  owing  to  the  great  interest  end 
importance  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer,  I  shall  first 
quote  the  most  important  parts  of  them  at  length,  and  then 
supply  a  summary  of  the  conclosionB  which  they  assert  or 
involve. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  brief  account  of  Yama's  parentaga 
in  the  eeveuteenth  hymn,  and  the  dialogue  betwixt  him  and 
his  twin  sister  Tami,  in  the  tenth  hymn,  of  the  tenth  book. 

R.  V.  X.  17,  1. — "Tvashtr  makes  a  marriage  for  his 
daughter.  (Hearing)  so,  this  whole  world  assembles.  The 
mother  of  Tama,  becoming  wedded,  the  wife  of  the  great 
Vivas  vat  disappeared.  2.  They  concealed  the  immortal 
(bride)  from  mortals.  Making  (another)  of  similar  form, 
gave  her  to  Vivasvat.  And  she  boro  the  Asvins  when  that 
happened.    Saranyil  abandoned  the  two  pairs  of  twins."' 

The  following  hymn  contains  a  dialogue  between  Tama 
and  his  twin  sister  Yam],  in  which,  according  to  Frofesaor 
Koth,  she  is  to  be  considered  as  urging  a  matrimonial  onion 
between  them  for  the  continuation  of  the  human  species,  of 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  that  writer,  they  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  as  the  earliest  pair.*    In  veree  4,  they  are 

>  Siaee  thia  paper  iru  written  I  have  receiTed  Professor  Usi  MiiUer's  ncond 
■Briss  of  lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan|;nage.  The  learned  afid  ingenioiu  author 
there  diacuasea  at  length  (he  meaning  of  the  mytha  leeardine  Vivaavat,  Sumjd, 
and  their  ofTapriiig  (pp.  4S1  ff.,  and  SOS  ff.).  lie  undersUnds  ViiBiTat  to  rcpre- 
■ent  the  Aj,  Sarnnj-Q  the  divn,  Yama  originall;  the  dij,  and  Yami,  hia  twin 
■tater,  the  night  (p.  509).  I  Bhall  briefly  refer,  aa  I  pruceed,  to  lonie  of  his 
further  eiplaontioni,  leaTiDg  the  teader  to  oonsult  the  work  itself  for  fiiller 
informatian. 

1  See  Profeaior  Bath's  remarks  on  Tama  in  the  Joomal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Sodetj,  iv.  42G,  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Bocietjr,  iii.  336  f. 
"  Tbej  are,"  he  says,  "  as  their  names  denote,  twin  brother  and  aister.  and  art 
the  first  human  pair,  the  originators  of  the  race.  As  the  Hebrew  conceptian 
doself  connected  the  parents  of  mankind  hj  making  the  woman  formed  from  a 
portiOD  of  the  body  of  the  man,  ao  by  the  Indian  tradition  they  are  placed  in  tlta 
nlalionship  of  twins.  This  thought  u  laid  br  the  hjrmn  in  question  in  the  monft 
of  XhdI  henelf,  whenibsi*  m»m  l«  mj;  'fienia  the  woml)  tbeCnatornadi 
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I  deolared  to  iiave  been  tbe  offspring  of  the  Qandharva  and 
his  wife. 

R.  V.  X.  10,  I.'— [Yam5  says]  "  0  that  I  might  attract  a 
friend  to  intimacy.  May  the  sago  (Tama  P),  after  traversing 
a  vast  ocean,  receive  a  grandson  to  his  father,  and  look  for 
forward  over  the  earth.'  2.  (Tama.)  Thy  friend  does  not 
dwire  this  intimacy  that  (his)  kinswoman  should  become  (as) 
an  alien.  The  heroes,  the  sons  of  the  great  Spirit,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  sky,  look  far  and  wide  around  (see  v.  8.) 
3.  (Yumi.)  Tho  immort-als  desire  this  of  thee,  (they  desire) 
a  descendant  left  behind  by  the  one  sole  mortal.  Let  thy 
Boul  be  united  to  mine.  As  a  husband,  penetrate  the  body 
of  (thy)  wife.  4,  (Yama.)  Shall  we  (do)  now  what  we  have 
never  done  before  P  Shall  we  who  (have  been)  speakers  of 
righteousness,  utter  unrightcousnosa  ?  The  Gandliarva  in 
the  (aerial)  waters,  and  his  aqueous  wifo^ — such  is  our 
source,  such  is  our  high  relationship.  5.  (Yaml.)  The  divine 
Tvaahtr,  the  creator,  the  vivifier,  the  sbaper  of  all  forms, 
made  us  husband  and  wife,  (while  we  were  yet)  in  the  womb.* 
No  one  can  infringe  his  ordinances.  Earth  and  heaven  know 
this  of  us.  6.  (Yama.)  Who  knows  this  first  day  ?  Who 
has  seen  it  P  Who  can  declare  it  ?  Vast  is  the  realm  of 
Mitra  and  Varuna.  What  wilt  thou,  0  wanton  woman,  say 
in  thy  thoughtlessness  (?)  to  men?  7.  (Yami.)  The  desire 
of  Yama  has  come  upon  me,  Yaml,  to  tie  with  him  on  the 

Vttdt  man  and  wiro.'"  Matter,  on  the  otlier  band,  tayt,  (I.«t..  Sail  scr.,  p,410) : 
"Thore  ia  n  curium  diulwiio  bolwcen  hor  (Yiunl)  and  her  brother,  where  aha 
(the  nigbl)  implored  hor  brother  {the  duv)  to  make  her  his  wifo.  and  where  ha 
oedinea  her  offer,  '  because,'  na  ha  safs,  '  thcj  hare  called  It  a  aiti  that  b  brothor 
■honld  nMrr;  bit  »iatsr."'  Aeain,  p.  121,  ■' There  i*  not  a  singloword  ia  th< 
Veda  poinliDg  to  lama  and  rami  aa  the  flrtt  ranplo  of  mortaU,  aa  the  Indian 

_  Adrun  and  Kio If  Yama  had  been  the  firat  created  of  men,  aurelf  the  Vedk 

U,  in  apoalting  of  him,  could  not  hare  passed  thia  oier  in  silcacc."    Beo,  bow- 
-t,  the  nasiagc  &oin  tho  A.  V.  zviii.  3,  13,  to  be  quolod  further  on. 

■  Thia  hrmn  ia  repeated  in  the  A.  V.  ittii.  I,  Iff.    I  am  indebted  to  ProfM 
J^nfraeht  for  aotnu  improvemeuts  in  mt  tninilBtiDn. 

■  Thia  tetM  occnn  with  TariaCions  in  the  Siaui  Vodi,  i.  340.    The  aenae  of  it  J 
tery  obsonrB,     If  the  saga  {ixMat)  mean  Ynma,  his  father  may  be  ViraaTxt,  tt  J 

m  Qaudhsrra,  wid  the  grsndeoa  of  the  latter  may  bb  tho  son  whom  Yaml  WM 

'cirDUa  to  bear  to  her  tviD  brother  (Yama).     Gompani  the  Gnt  halfof  lono  3. 

*  Comtwre  Miiller'a  Leetam,  accond  Hnt«,  p.  483.     He  lakca  Onndbana  fiv 

mi*a>rat.  and  hia  aqucoua  wifs  {Apgi  YtiM)  for  Soiatiyu,  in  aooordanes  with 

'  In  like  n 


i  wile  for  aach  other. 


r  Tnahtr  i»  laid,  A.  T.  n.  TS,  3,  to  hsTs  formed  a  h 


same  couch.  Let  me  as  a  wife  bare  my  body  to  my  husband. 
Let  U3  wbirl  round  like  the  two  wheels  of  a  chariot.  S. 
(Tama.)  These  epies  of  the  gods  who  frequent  this  world, 
stand  not  atill,  neither  do  they  wink.  Depart  quickly, 
wanton  woman,  with  some  other  man  than  me.  WTiirl 
round  with  him  like  the  two  wheela  of  a  chariot.  9.  (TamJ.) 
Though  she  should  wait  upon  hira  by  night  and  by  day,  still 
the  eye  of  the  sun  would  open  again.  Both  in  heaven  and 
earth  twins  are  closely  united.  Lot  Yami  treat  Yama  as  if  she 
were  not  his  sister.  10.  (Yama.)  Later  ages  shall  come  when 
kinsmen  and  kinswomen  shall  do  what  is  unbecoming  their 
relation.  Spread  thy  arm  beneath  a  male.  Desire,  0  fair  one, 
another  husband  than  mc.  11.  (Yami.)  What  is  a  brother, 
when  (a  woman)  is  left  without  a  helper  P  [i.e. ;  necessity  has 
no  law.]  And  what  is  a  sister,  when  misery  (is  allowed  to) 
come  upon  her?  Overcome  by  desire,  I  am  thus  importunate. 
Unite  thy  body  with  mine.  12.  (Yama.)  I  will  not  unite 
my  body  with  thine.  They  call  him  a  sinner  who  sexually 
approaches  his  sister.  Seek  thy  gratificatioa  with  some  other 
than  me.  Fair  one,  thy  brother  desires  not  this.'  13.  (Yami.)* 
Thou  art  weak,  alas,  O  Yama ;  wo  perceive  not  any  soul  or 
heart  in  thee.  Another  woman  shall  enlace  and  embrace  thee 
like  a  girdle,  or  as  a  creeping  plant  a  tree.  14.  (Yama.) 
Thon  shalt  embrace  another  man,  0  Yami,  and  another  man 
thee,  as  a  creeping  jdant  a  tree.  Do  thou  desire  his  heart, 
and  he  thine.     Make  then  a  fortunate  alliance."^ 

The  next  hymn  I  quote  is  addressed  to  Yama. 

R.V.  X.  14,  1  (=A.  V.  iviii.  1,  49.  Nir.  i.  20).— "Wor- 
ehip  with   an  oblation  King  Yama,  son  of  Yivaavat,   the 

'  Tha  Atliarm  Vfdn  Q"iii.  1,  13,  14)  eipendi  tliio  verse  into  two:  "I.ui 
Dot  in  this  thy  helper,  0  Tumt ;  I  will  not  unite  mj  boij  vith  thins.    Seek  thf 

fitiGcntion  with  Bome  othei  than  me.  Fair  one,  thy  brother  dcsirea  not  thii. 
will  not  unite  my  body  with  thine.  They  call  him  a  tinner  who  wiuallf 
■pproachei  hit  aiitcr.  This  ie  abhorrent  to  my  loul  and  heart,  that  I,  a  brother, 
Mould  lie  an  my  liiter'a  bed." 

*  Thw  rene  ia  quoted  and  explained  ia  Nirukta  li.  2B. 

*  It  appeara  liom  Profenor  Aufrecht'a  Catalogus  of  the  Bodleian  Sanakrit 
USB.,  p.  82,  that  tha  NaraaiDha  Purina,  i.  13,  ooDtaini  a  dialogua  bstwom 
Tama  and  Yam! ;  bnt  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Hall,  who  baa  looked  at  the  paaaan, 
tlimt  tha  conTsraation  doei  not  appau  to  be  on  the  aune  aubjeot  aa  that  in  ma 
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tbler  of  men,  who  departed  to  the  mighty  Btreams,'  oud 
spied  out  the  road  for  many.  [Compare  Atharva  Vedui 
xviii.  3,  14:  "Reverence  ye  ivith  an  oblation  Yama,  the  son 
of  YivoSYBt,  the  assembler  of  men,  who  was  the  first  of  mea 
that  died,  and  Lho  first  that  departed  to  this  (colcstiol) 
world."]  2,  Yama  was  the  first  who  found  for  us  the  way. 
This  home  is  not  to  be  taken  from  us.  Those  who  are  now 
bom  (follow)  by  their  own  paths  to  the  place  whither  our 
HQcient  fathers  have  departed.  3.  M^tali  magnified  by  the 
Kavyas,  Tama  by  the  Augirases,  and  Brhospati  by  the 
Ekvans — both  those  whom  the  gods  raagnilied,  and  those 
who  (magnified)  the  gods — of  these  some  ore  gladdened  by 
SvdAd,  and  others  by  ScadliA.  4.  Place  thyself,  Yama,  on 
this  sacriBcial  seat  in  concert  with  the  Angirascs  and  Pitrs. 
Let  the  texts  recited  by  the  sages  bring  thee  hither.  Delight 
thyself,  O  king,  with  this  oblation.  5.  Come  with  the  ador- 
able Angirases ;  delight  thyself  hero,  Yama,  with  th&  children 
of  VirQpa.  8eatod  on  the  grass  at  this  sacrifice,  1  invoke 
Vivasvat,  who  is  thy  father.  G.  (Nir.  xi.  19).  May  we  enjoy 
the  good  will  and  gracious  heucvolence  of  those  adorable 
beings  the  Angirascs,  our  ancestors,  the  Kavagvos,  tho 
Atharvans,  the  Bhrgus,  offerers  of  soma.  7.  Depart  thou,* 
depart  by  the  ancient  paths  (to  the  place)  whither  our  early 
iathers  have  departed.  (There)  shalt  thou  sco  tho  two  kings, 
Tama  and  the  god  Vuruno,  cxhilirated  by  Lho  oblation 
(ficadhA),  (or,  exulting  in  independent  power).  8.  Meet  with 
the  Pitrs,  meet  with  Yama,*  (obtain)  the  fulfilment  of  thy 


IE  of  Iba  word*  pravttto  ma/tlr  una  adoptod  by  R 

iktii,p.  138.    In  BDpport  of  [his  aense  i>r  niieUly 

I.  1 13,  8  (which  t  ah>JI  quole  ftirthcr         " 


(polaliil) 


Tliis  ia  the  rendpri 
lUiulnitiuai  of  the  Nil 
iletm,  li«  refers  to  R.  V.  i  ,      , 

or  thii  hymn.    In  his  article  on  the  slorj  of  Junuhid,  in  the  Journal  of  Ihs 

vman  Unenlal  Sucieu,  ir,  426,  he  had  tranBlnlcd  the  wordi,  "  rrum  tlie  deep 

Ihe  height!;''  ind  I^.  Hiue.  in  bii  "Emsp  on  the  Sacred  Language,  eu., 

ths  Parues."  p.  S31,  iLmilam  renden,  "from  the  depths  to  the  heij^hta."    Id. 

AduuTK  Vsdit,  XTiii.  4,  7,  uoverer,  where  the  same  wordc  occur,  tlrftoA 

'  pratata  otahir  iti  ytjnakrtah  nifU  ynw  inntfi,  ("Tbej  eruu  b;  fordi 

Ijrait  riierB.  [I>f  the  road]  vhich  tltc  rirtuous  offerers  of  aaciihco  pus.")  Ibflj 

n  mnro  likely  to  mean  the  mighty  itreuiu.    Compare  Prof.  Miillor's  Loctnn^ 

n.  6li. 

*  The  followin;  lerui  (u  ap]ieBtt  ttara  Pmf.  MUUer'a  Vany  on  the  Pnaoil 
Rttce  of  tho  Bruhniaiia,  Journal  of  Ibc  tiatniBil  Oriental  Society  for  IS6S,  p.  xi.) 
an  addneted  dl  funeiala  to  the  louls  of  the  deported,  wbilu  their  bodies  are  being 
onnnnad  on  the  funeral  pUn. 

*  Tba  A.  V.  xtiii,  2,  II,  lobeUlul*!  ben  Uib  wonlf  "maj  dclightfiilT  pleaMHl 
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deeireB  *  in  the  highest  heaven.  Throwing  off  again  all  im- 
perfection go  to  thy  home.^  Become  united  to  a  body,*  and 
clothed  in  a  shining  form.  9.  Go  ye,  depart  ye,  hasten  ye 
from  hence.*  The  Pitra  have  made  for  him  this  place. 
Tama  gives  him  an  abode*  distinguished  by  day,  and  waters, 
and  lights.  10.  By  an  auspicious  path  do  thou  hasten  past 
the  tvro  four-eyed  brindled  dogs,  the  offspring  of  Saram4. 
Then  approach  the  bountiful  (or  wise)  Pitrs,  who  dwell  in 
festivity  with  Yama  (compare  A.  V.  sviii,  4,  10).  11.  En- 
trust him,"  0  Yama,  to  thy  two  four-eyed,  road -guarding, 
man-observing  watch-dogs;  and  bestow  on  him  prosperity 
and  health.  12.  The  two  brown  messengers  of  Yama, 
broad  of  nostril  and  insatiable,  wander  about  among  men.' 
May  they  give  us  again  the  auspicious  breath  of  life,  that 

breeies  blan  upon  thee.  22.  Maj  the  watcr-btuig'lng,  wutor-shcdding  Mamti 
bew  thee  upwmd,  and  creating  roolneai  bj  their  motiiin  (?),  iprinlde  thee  -with 

nio.    13 Mnv  thy  aoul  «>  to  iu  ovn  (kindrci]),  and  bosten  to  tbe  Fathen." 

1  This  is  differentl)'  cspluined  by  Dr.  Hiiug  (Ait.  Br.,  ii.  p.  474,  liole).     IiAfa, 

i "whnt  ii  aaerifired,"  and  Spirlla,  "filled  np  tc  "     ■■"-   "  — ' 

ieaven,aiid  »rc'itored  op  there  to  he  taken  j 

.1  nrrivftl  inbcaTen."    The  words  before  iu  willt 

ly  EscrificM  which  were  stored  ap."  Tho  Alhsris  Veda,  iiiii.  2,  20,  e 
the  Bcntiment  here  referred  (o  by  br.  Hang  in  these  nnrda :  "  May  the  oblatioDi 
which  tlioQ  offcreAst  while  olive  (now)  drop  (bee  honey."  And  in  A,  V.  li.  l,  36, 
it  a  «aid.  "  With  these  good  deeda  may  we  folluiv  tliB  BStriliL-e  wbich  abidt-s  in 
the  heaven  vilh  seven  rsya." 

*  Hblter  (in  the  EsBsy  jnit  referred  to,  p.  liT.)  tranBlatea  tbia  leise  thm: 
"Leaie  evil  there,  then  retom  home,  and  take  a  form,"  etc.  This  rendering 
makes  the  departed  retom  to  this  world  to  rtsume  hia  body,  though  in  a  glonfl^ 
■tale,  which  do«  not  seem  to  bring  out  a  good  sense.  Roth,  oo  the  other  hand 
(in  Jonr.  Gertn.  Or.  Society,  iv.  428),  connects  the  word  punali  with  what  pre- 
c«dGa,  and  renden  the  Terse  tbns:  "Enter  thy  home,  laying  down  again  all 
imperfection,"  ete. 

>  The  A.  V.  iviii.  2,  24,  says :  "  Let  not  thy  sonl  {manna),  nor  anything  of  thy 
spirit  (<wn),  or  of  thy  members,  or  of  thy  substance  (rois),  or  of  thy  body,  dis- 
appear. 2S.  Let  no  tree  tsi  thee,  noi  tfae  great  divine  earth.  Having  found  an 
abode  among  the  Fathers,  fioorish  among  the  subjects  of  Tama.  2C.  WhateT«r 
member  of  Uiine  has  been  removed  afar,  or  breath  of  thine  has  departed  in  th« 
wind. — may  the  combined  Falhera  reunite  them  all  with  thee." 

*  These  words,  according  to  Miiller,  are  addressed  to  evil  spirits. 
'  A<eat£iiam,    Compare  A.V.  xviii.  2,  37,  where  Yama  is  said 

those  who  are  bis  uwn :  "  I  give  this  abode  to  this  man  who  has  come  hither,  if 
ha  ia  mine.  Yama  perceiring,  says  again,  '  He  is  mine,  let  him  come  hither  to 
prosperity.'" 

*  Bee  Koth,  Jonmal  German  Oriental  Society,  iv.  428,  at  the  foot,  and  hii 
explanation  of  pari  dthi  s.v.  di.  Miiller,  on  the  other  hand  (p.  xiv.),  translate*  : 
"  Gnrround  him.  Yama,  protecting  him  from  the  dogs,"  etc. 

'  Tho  two  docs  of  Yama  are  also  menUoned  in  A.  V.  viii.  1,  9,  where  one  of 
them  is  said  to  be  bkack  (fvdMa)  and  the  other  spotted  {fabala).  In  A.V.  viiL 
2,  11,  the  meaen^ers  of  Yama  who  wander  among  men  are  spoken  of  in  th« 
plnial,  wilhoDt  bcuig  detcribed  u  dog*. 
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■  behold  the  sun.  13.  Pour  out  the  soma  to  Yama, 
offer  him  an  oblation.  To  Tama  the  sucrifico  proceeds 
when  heralded  by  Agni  and  prepared.  14.  Offer  to  Yama 
on  ablation  with  butter,  and  bo  active.  Maj  he  grant 
us  to  live  a  long  life  among  the  gods.  15.  Offer  a  most 
honied  oblation  to  king  Yama.  Let  this  salutation  (be  pre- 
aeoited}  to  the  earliest-born,  the  ancient  rshis,  who  made  for 
as  a  path." 

Hymn  13  of  the  same  Mandala  is  addressed  to  the  Fitfs, 
or  departed  ancestora,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  con- 
ceived to  be  living  in  a  state  of  blossednE^ss  in  the  other 
world,  I  will  quote  some  verses  from  it,  which  will  show 
Btill  further  their  enjoyments,  powers,  and  prerogatives. 
"1  (-=V&j.  Sanh.  19,  49  ;  Nir.  11,  IS).  Let  the  lower,  the 
upper,  and  the  middle  Pitra,  the  offerers  of  soma,  arise.  May 
these  Pitrs,  innocuous,  and  versed  in  righteousness,  who  have 
Attained  to  (higher)  life  (a«i)'  protect  us  in  the  sacrifices. 
2.  (=V.S.  19,  68).  Let  this  reverence  be  to-day  paid  to  the 
Pilrs,  who  departed  first,  and  who  (departed)  last,  who  are 
situated  in  the  terrestrial  sphere,'  or  who  are  now  among  the 
powerful  races  (the  goda).  ...  5  (— V.S.  19,  67).  Invited  to 
these  favourite  oblations  placed  on  the  grass,  may  the  Pitrs,  the 
offerers  of  soma,  come,  may  they  hear  us,  may  they  intercede 

for  us,  and  preserve  us.     6  (=V.  S.  19,  62) Do  ua  no 

injury,  0  Piip,  on  account  of  any  offence  which  we,  after  the 
manner  of  men,  may  commit  against  you.  7  ( = V,  S.  19, 03) . 
....  Bestow  wealth  on  the  mortal  who  worships  you. 
8  (=V,  S.  19,  51).  May  Yama  feast  according  to  his  desire 
on  the  oblations,  eager,  and  sharing  his  gratification  with 
the  «ager  Vasishthus,  our  ancient  ancestors,  who  presented 
tia  Soma  libation.  10.  Come,  Agni,  with  a  thousand  of 
those  exalted  ancient  Pitrs,  adorers  of  the  gods,  sitters  at 
the  fire,  who  are  true,  who  arc  eaters  and  drinkers  of  obla- 
tions, and  who  are  received  into  the  same  chariot  with  Indra 

'  CompBie  the  word  antra,  "Spirit,"  and  aiunffi',  in  p.  H,  below, 
*  Compiiro  A.  V.  niii.  2,  48  :  "  Let  ns  worship  with  reyerrncB  thoia  Pitri  who 
_  e  (tie  Falhon,  uiil  those  who  are  Che  ^raaci/uthin,  of  oar  father,  thiMe  who  Iuto 
fcntcrcd  into  the  ■tmoapberc,  or  who  mhibit  the  earth,  or  Uie  ikr."    Stv  bLm 
fA.V.inu.3,£a. 
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and  the  gods.  11  (=Y.  S.  19,  59).  Come  hither,  ye  Agnish- 
it&tta  Fit^,  occupy  each  a  seat,  ye  wise  directors ;  eat  the 
oblations  ^  which  have  been  arranged  on  the  grass,  and  then 

bestow  wealth  on  us,  with  all  our  offspring 14  (=Y.  S. 

19,  60).  Do  thou,  O  self-resplendent  god^ — along  with  those 
(Fitfs)  who,  whether  they  have  undergone  cremation  or  not» 
are  gladdened  by  our  oblation — ^grant  us  this  (higher)  vitality 
{(Kuniti),^  and  a  body  according  to  our  desire." 

A  funeral  hymn  addressed  to  Agni^  (x.  16)  also  contains 
some  verses  which  illustrate  the  views  of  the  writer  regarding 
a  future  life :  ''  1.  Do  not,  Agni,  bum  up>  or  consume  him 
(the  deceased) ;  do  not  dissolve  his  skin,  or  his  body.^  When 
thou  hast  matured  ^  him,  O  J&tavedas,  then  send  him  to  the 
Fit^.  2.  When  thou  maturest  him,  J&tavedas^  then  con- 
sign him  to  the  Fitfs.  When  he  shall  reach  that  state  of 
vitality,  he  shall  thejn  fulfil  the  pleasure  of  the  gods.  3.  Let 
his  eye  go  to  the  sun,^  his  breath  to  the  wind.     Qo  to  the 

1  According  to  the  A.  V.  x?iii.  2,  28,  evil  spirits  sometimes  come  along  with 
the  Pitrs :  '*  May  Afni  blow  away  from  this  sacrifice  those  Dasyus,  deTOuren  of 
oblations,  whether  they  wear  gross  or  subtile  bodies,  who  come,  entering  among 
the  Pitfs,  with  the  faces  of  friends."     Compare  V.  S.,  ii.  30,  and  commentary. 

'  As  Agni  is  addressed  in  the  two  preceding  verses,  it  might  ha?e  been  supposed 
that  ho  is  referred  to  in  this  epithet  of  self-resplendent  (svardt)  or  sovereign  ruler, 
especially  as  the  same  function  is  assij^ncd  to  him  in  x.  16,  5,  as  is  assigned  to  the 
deity  adurcsHcd  in  this  verse.  But  tlie  commentator  on  the  Vajasuneyi  Sunhita, 
19,  GO  (where  the  verse  occurs,  with  most  of  the  others  in  this  hymn,  though  not 
in  the  same  order),  understands  it  of  Yama :  as  docs  also  Prof.  Koth  (sec  s.v. 
asuniti)  in  the  passage  of  the  A.  V.,  where  it  occurs  along  with  asuniti.  See 
next  note. 

3  This  word  also  occurs  in  the  second  verse  of  the  next,  the  Ifith  hymn.  In 
R.  V.  x.  59,  5.  G,  it  is  personified  as  a  god  or  goddess.  In  A.  V.  xviii.  3,  59.  it  is 
joined  with  svariit :  *'  May  the  monarch  who  bestow^s  vitality  fasliion  for  the 
fathers  and  grandfathers  of  our  father  who  have  entered  the  wide  atmosphere, 
and  for  us  to-day,  bodies  according  to  our  desire." 

*  According  to  Miiller  (Funeral  Rites  of  the  Brahmans,  p.  xi.  f.)  some  verses 
from  this  livmn  are  repeated  after  those  from  hymn  14th,  while  the  remains  of 
the  departed  are  being  burnt. 

*  Compare  A.  V.  xviii.  4,  10-13.  In  the  sixty -fourth  verse  of  the  same  hymn 
it  is  said  :  "  "Whatever  limb  of  you  Agni  Jatavcdas  left  behind,  when  conveying 
you  to  the  world  of  the  Pitrs,  that  1  here  restore  to  you.  Revel  in  heaven,  ye 
ritrs,  with  (all)  your  members."  And  in  A.  V.  xviii.  3,  55,  it  is  declared : 
'*  Whatever  (part)  of  thee  any  black  bird,  or  ant,  or  serpent,  or  beast  of  prey,  has 
torn,  may  Agni  cure  thee  of  all  that,  and  Soma  who  has  entered  into  the  brah- 
mans."     Compare  v.  9  of  the  same  hymn. 

6  Compare  A.  V.  xviii.  4,  12. 

'  In  A.  V.  viii.  2,  3,  a  man  dead,  or  in  danger  of  dying,  is  addressed  in  these 
words :  "  I  have  obtained  thy  breath  from  the  wind,  thine  eye  from  the  sun  ;  I 
place  in  thee  thy  soul  {manas) :  have  sensation  in  thy  limbs ;  speak,  uttering 
(words)  with  thy  tongue."     Compare  Plato  Repub.  vi.  18,  where  he  says  of  the 
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sky,  and  to  the  earth,  according  to  (the)  nature  (of  thy  several 
parts);  or  go  to  the  iraters,  if  that  is  suitable  for  thee  ;  enter 
into  the  plants  with  thy  members,  4.  As  for  his  unborn 
part,  do  thou  (Agai)  kindle  it  with  thy  heat ;  let  thy  fiame 
and  thy  lustre  kindle  it ;  with  thoae  forms  of  thine  which  are 
sospicioos,  convey  it  to  the  world  of  the  righteous.'  5.  Give 
ap  again,  Agni,  to  the  Pitrs  him  who  comes  offered  to  thee, 
with  oblations.  Putting  on  life,  let  him  approach  (hia) 
remains;  let  him  meet  with  his  body,  0  Jfttavedas." 

I  shall  now  extrtict  from  these  texts  and  others  a  summary 
of  the  information  wbiuh  they  supply. 

Ywna  is  the  son  of  Vivasvat  (ix.  113,  8;  x.  14,  1  [=A.T. 
xviii.  1,  49]  ;  X.  14,  5  ;  X.  68, 1 ;  x.  60, 10],  and  of  SaninyQ,  the 
immortal  daughter  of  Tvashtr  (x.  17,  1,  2).  He  is  elsewhere 
said,   as   Professor  Koth    c<HisiderB,^    (see    above)    to    have 


Whtni  ttiB  diHeient  iires  ue  bewught  to  auame  tbeic  most  bonpHcent  farm*,  and 
to  btoome  hunrei  to  bear  the  worshipper  to  heovcn,  after  crematioii.  lu  iviii. 
2,  K,  Agai  a  entrMted  to  bam  mildly,  and  to  *p«iid  hU  taej  on  tim  notxLi  ind 
on  the  earth. 

ThoTnittiriya  Brdhmnoa  hm  tlie  roUtnriaz  pntwij^ :  iii.  10,  U,  I.  " One  mim 
daportiiig  from  Lhii  world  knovs  biniielf  tUat '  thi*  ia  I  my sslf.'  Aaather  doei 
not  nicogiiue  liii  own  norM.  Bewildered  by  A.zai,  and  orerconic  bjr  iiiiDke,  be 
dow  not  recogoiee  his  own  world.  Now  he  who  knows  thii  Aeni  SiUilra,  when 
be  d«parta  from  tbis  world  knows  bimself,  'that  this  ii  T  myselr'  Uv  tecogniie* 
Ini  own  world.  Tbb  SuTilra  carrieB  bun  to  the  heaTenW  world."  A  few  line* 
ftoith«r  on  it  ia  aiud  (hat  the  dayi  and  nights  sack  np  in  tfie  next  w»rld  tho  trea- 
■ore  of  the  man  who  does  not  poueis  a  parlicabir  sort  of  knowledge,  whilat  he 
who  knows  Agni  S£vitra  findi  his  treaanre  not  Boeked  up. 

■  Journal  at  the  German  Orirailal  Society,  It.  126  ;  Jonmal  of  American 
Oriental  Society,  iii.  333,  lUnatrations  of  Xinikta,  p.  I3S.  Aj  Professor  MuUix 
donief  that  Vamn  wat  regarded  as  the  first  man,  he  explains  as  fbtlows  (I.£GturG^ 
21  Seriot,  p.  5\5  t.)  the  procctt  by  which  he  came  to  be  transifDrined  into  the 
tnoDuchoF  tho  dcod;  "Let  usiniagin*,  then,"  he  aayi,  "as  well  as  we  can,  that 


tie  deported  and  the  god  ot  deatb.  Ab  the  East  was  to  the  early  thbkcn  the 
MOtce  of  life,  the  West  was  to  them  tiurCi.  I&o  Mw/ui,  theiand  of  death.  The 
■UB,  MUceiTC^  aa  setting  or  dj-ing  every  day,  wu  tbo  firtt  wlu)  bud  trodden  the 
IMtb  of  life  (nm  East  to  West— the  first  mortal— the  9hl  to  show  lu  tbc  way 
irtien  OUT  coune  is  run,  and  onr  sun  sets  in  the  far  W<«t"  ....  "  That  Tama'a 
ehoricler  ia  solar,  might  bo  g;ueaaed  (mm  his  being  callod  the  »in  nf  Vivaivat. 
TiruTSkt,  like  Yanui,  is  somelimoa  oonsidared  «■  aending  death,  R,V.  niii.  S7, 
20 :  ■  Hay  the  atinlt  of  Vmmcat,  0  AJilyat,  the  poisoned  arrow,  nut  atrike  us 
before  wc  are  old  !"■  [on  the  other  hand  Viyasral  is  eometiiEHa  spokim  of  aa  pre-. 
nning  from  Yama.  Thoa  in  A.  V.  iriii,  S,  63,  it  is  said :  "  May  VivasTal  plane 
nc  in  a  state  at  immortality.  May  death  pais  away,  and  deatbli?«iie«  come 
la  <■.  May  he  prcaerro  tlieee  men  frem  iMMy.  Uay  their  spirtU  not  depart 
VOL.  1.— [irew  ilBina],  30 
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been  one  of  the  original  pair  of  bumaii  beings  (x.  10, 2),  and  to 
have  sprung  from  the  Gandharva,  a  deity  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  his  wife  (x.  10,  4).  In  the  same  hymn  (j>aasim)  he  is 
declared  to  have  resisted  the  solicitations  of  his  twin-sister 
Yami  to  form  a  sexual  union  with  her  for  the  continuation  of 
the  species.'  Ho  was  the  first  of  mortala  who  died,  and  dis- 
coTcrcd  the  way  to  the  other  world;  he  guides  other  men 
thither,  and  assembles  them  in  a  home,  which  is  secured  to 
them  for  ever  (x.  14, 1, 2 ;  A.V.  vi.  38, 3 ;  xviii.  1, 49, 50 ;  xviii. 
3,  13).*  In  one  place  he  is  represented  as  carousing  with  the 
gods  unJ^r  a  leafy  tree  (E.V,  x.  135,  1).*  He  is  a  king  and 
dwells  in  celestial  light  in  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  heaven 
(ix.  113,  7,  8),  where  the  departed  behold  him  associated  in 
blessedneas  with  Varuna  (x.  14,  7).  He  grants  luminous 
abodes  in  heaven  to  the  pious  (x.  14,  9),  who  dwell  with  him 
in  festive  enjoyment  (x.  14, 8, 10).  In  the  A.T.  [xviii.  2,  32) 
he  is  said  to  be  superior  to  Vivaavat,  and  to  be  himself  ani^ 
passed  by  none. 

In  the  Rig  Veda  Yama  is  nowhere  represented  (as  he  is  in 
the  later  Indian  mythology),*  as  having  anything  to  do  with 

to  Yama."— J.  M.]  .  ,  .  .  "Hia  {VBma'i)  own  seat  is  cnlW  the  hnusp  of  the 
gods  {\.  135,  7)  i  and  these  wards  fuUow  iiDmedistcly  on  n  icrse  in  uhich  it  U 
Mid  :  '  the  sbyiw  ia  atretched  out  ia  the  Eoat,  tliv  oot^oing  \a  in  the  WtsL."  JId 
B  note  the  following  are  refened  to  as  additional  passages  \o  be  amsnltcd,  ru., 
H,V.  i.  116,  2;  vii,  33,9;  ii.  6S,  3,  fi;  x.  12.6;  i.  13,  2,4;  n.  63,  3;  i.  G«, 
Z;  I.  123,  6.).  " These' indications,  tbongh  fragmentary,  are  sofficient  to  ahoir 
that  the  character  of  Taina,  such  as  we  Gnd  it  in  the  last  boolt  of  the  Rig  Teda, 
might  well  hare  been  suggested  bj  the  setcine  ann,  personified  as  the  leader  of  Out 
hnman  race,  as  himself  a  mortal,  yet  aa  a  kmg,  as  the  ruler  of  the  departed,  ai 
vonhipp ed  with  the  fathen,  as  the  first  witness  of  an  immortalitj  to  be  enjojed 
by  the  lathen,"  elo.  I  may  remailc  that  in  the  $.  F.  Br,  lir.  1,  3,  4,  Yamft  !• 
identifled  with  the  nm;  but  he  is,  a  little  fHirther  on,  iIt.  S,  3,  11,  limilailj 
identified  with  Yiju. 

>  See  Frof,  Roth's  obserrationi  on  thii  dialogue  io  the  Jonmal  of  the  Americwi 
Oriental  Society,  iii.  S3Sf. 

1  See  Prof.  Roth's  remarli  oi 

the  Ger 

1,  not  without  astonishment,  beautitul  conceptions  o 
inadomed  language  with  childtilce  comiction.     If  it  were 
neceuBiT,  we  might  here  find  the  most  powerful  weapons  against  the  view  which 
Ikas  lately  been  reviTcd,  and  proclaimea  s«  new,  that  Persia  was  the  only  birth- 

8 lace  of  the  idea  of  immortality,  and  that  etcn  the  nations  of  Europe  had  derived 
:  &om  that  quarter ;  as  if  the  religious  spirit  of  eyecy  gifted  race  was  not  ahlo 
to  arrive  at  it  by  its  own  strength." 

In  A.T.  xriii  4,  3,  the  Adityas  are  said  to  feast  on  honey  in  heaven  {maMn 


*  Aooording  to  the  Pniivu,  "  Tuna  M£ls  the  ofQce  of  jodge  of  the  dead,  •« 


M 
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the  future  puQishment  of  the  wicked.  In  fact,  the  hymns  of 
that  Veda  contain,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  prominent  men- 
tion of  any  Buch  penal  retribution.  [The  passages  which 
appear  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  Tartarus  will  be  quoted 
iorther  on.]  But  Yama  is  still  to  some  extent  on  object  of 
terror.  In  x.  14,  10-12  he  is  represented  as  having  two  in- 
satiable dogs  with  four  eyes  and  wide  nostrils,  which  guard 
the  road  to  his  abode,  and  which  the  departed  are  advised  to 
hurry  past  with  all  possible  speed.  These  dogs  are  said  to 
wander  about  among  men  as  his  messengers  (x.  14,  12),  no 
douht  for  the  purpose  of  summoning  them  to  the  presenco  of 
their  master,  who  is  in  another  place  (x.  165,  4)  identified 
TTith  death,  and  is  described  as  sending  &  bird  as  the  herald  of 
doom  (compare  A.V.  vi.  29,  1  ff.)  And  in  a  verse  of  the  A.T. 
(xriii.  2,  27),  death  is  SEiid  to  be  the  messenger  of  Yama,  who 
conveys  the  spirits  of  men  to  the  abode  of  their  forefathers. 
In  another  place  (R.V.  x-  97,  16)  deliverance  is  sought  from 
the  bonds  ipadblfa)  of  Yama,  as  well  as  those  of  Varuna. 
In  R.V.  i.  38,  5,  too,  where  it  is  said,  "  Let  not  thy  worshipper 
go  along  the  road  of  Yama,"  Yama  is  equivalent  to  death. 
In  the  following  verse  of  the  A.V.  vL  28,  3,  also,  Yama  is 
identified  with  mrtyu  (death) :  "  Eeverenco  be  to  Yama,  death, 
who  first  reached  the  river,  spying  out  the  road  for  many,  who 
is  lord  of  these  two-footed  and  four-footed  creatures."  (Thia 
verse  coincides  in  part  with  E.V,  x.  14,  1,  quoted  above). 

When  the  remains  of  the  deceased  have  been  placed  ujion 
the  funeral  pile,  and  the  process  of  cremation  has  begun,  Agni, 
the  god  of  fire,  is  prayed  not  to  scorch  or  consume  the  de- 
parted, not  to  tear  asunder  his  skin  or  his  limbs,  but  after  the 
flames  have  done  their  work,  to  convey  to  the  Fathers  (the 


l^lMlerad,     Tfac  virtuoiu  are  tliaice  conTcyed  to  Sworga  or  Elfniun,  whilst  the 
wipkod  ard  drivi^n  to  the  diffeTent  rcgiona  of  Naiaica,  or  Taihinu."    (WUson, 
Vlilion  Pnripft.  p.  207  of  «lo.  ed.  note  3).    Chitragiipta  is  deaeribed  in  Ihe  fol- 
lowing ta>[cle«B  uad  eitrsiwiuit  atjle  in  the  VrlmmarBdlja  Purtga.  quoted  in 
JVof.  Anfiwhfi.  CatdlogiM  of  tha  Bodl.  8an»t.  MSS.  p.  10,  note :  "  The  dreudfiil 
r^an^a.. ..,...>.  -.ill.  ......>.  111...  t\f  cIouJb  at  IbemuailiiofisBolntion.gloHininglilo 

— ^'h  lightning-IP '—  ' —  •<■:-■-■  ' — 
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Flips)  the  mortal  who  has  been  presented  to  him  as 
o&ring.  The  eye  of  the  departed  is  bidden  to  go  to  the  sun; 
his  breath  {dtmd)  to  the  wind ;  and  his  different  members  to 
the  sky,  the  earth,  the  waters,  or  the  plants,  accordiiig  ta 
their  several  affinities.  As  for  his  unborn  part  (qfo  bhdgalk),, 
Agni  is  supplicated  to  kindle  it  with  his  heat  and  flame,  and 
assuming  his  most  auspicious  form,  to  oonyey  it  to  the  worid 
of  the  righteous  (x.  16,  1-5 ;  Y&j.  Sanh»  xviii.  51).^  Befoie^ 
however,  the  '^  unborn  part^'  can  complete  its  course  frooi 
earth  to  the  third  heaven,  it  has  to  traverse  a  vast  gulf  of 
darkness.^  Leaving  behind  on  earth  all  that  is  evil  and  im- 
perfect, and  proceeding  by  the  paths  which  the  fathers  trod 
(It.Y.  X.  14,  7),  the  spirit,  invested  with  a  lustre  like  that  o£ 
the  gods  (A.Y.  zi.  1,  37),  soars  to  the  realms  of  eternal  light 
(ix.  113,  7),  in  a  car,  or  on  wings  (A.Y.  iv.  34,  4),  on  the- 
undecaying  pinions  wherewith  Agni  slays  the  Bakshases  (Yftj» 
Sanh.  xviii.  52),  wafted  upwards  by  the  Maruts,  fanned  by 

^  In  the  $.  P.  Br.  xi.  1,  9,  1,  a  man  is  said  to  be  thrioe  bom ;  first  finom  kit 
fitther  and  mother,  the  second  time  through  sacrifice,  and  the  third  time  when, 
after  death  and  cremation,  he  once  more  emerges  into  life. 

'  A.y.  ix.  5,  1 :  "  Convey  him ;  carry  him ;  let  him,  understanding,  go  to  the 
world  of  the  righteous.  Crossing  the  gloom  in  many  directions  immense,  let  the 
unborn  ascend  to  the  third  heaven.  ...  3.  "NVash  the  feet  of  him  who  has  com- 
mitted wickedness :  understanding,  let  him  ascend  Avith  cleansed  feet.  Crossing' 
the  gloom,  gazing  in  many  directions,  let  the  unborn  ascend  the  tliird  heaven." 
In  the  Vaj.  Sanh.  xxxi.  18,  also,  the  j^reat  Turusha  of  sunlike  brightness  {uditya^ 
varna)  is  said  to  dwell  above  the  darkness  {tamasah  parastdt).  See  also  Manu, 
iv.  242.  The  commentator  on  this  passage,  however,  as  well  as  Roth,  s.  v.  tamas^ 
understands  the  phrase  dmtaram  iamas^  *'  darkness  hard  to  cross,"  as  referring  to 
hell.  Compare  the  plirases  adhamam  tamas  and  andham  tamos,  to  be  referred  to 
further  on. 

The  word  aja  seems  to  have  different  senses  in  the  hjTnn  of  the  A.V.  just 
quoted.  In  verses  1  and  3,  it  may  mean  the  same  as  ajo  bhagah,  the  **  unborn 
part"  of  man,  in  R.V.  x.  16,  4.  In  A.V.  r.  7,  it  is  said  *'  Agni  is  unborn  {nja) ; 
they  call  light  unborn  {aja) ;  they  say  that  an  aja  is  to  be  given  by  a  living  man 
to  the  priest.     An  aja  when  given  in  this  world  by  a  believing  man,  disperses  the 

floom  afar."  In  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence  aja  is  some  kind  of  offering, 
n  the  same  way  it  is  said  in  v.  10 :  "  The  aja  panchaudana^  given  to  a  priest, 
places  him  who  bestows  it  in  the  third  heaven,  in  the  third  sky,  on  the  third  sum- 
mit, on  the  top  of  the  heaven,"  and  in  v.  21 :  "This  aja  patichaudana  is  an 
illimitable  offenng." 

*'  The  world  of  the  righteous"  {sukrium  lolcah)  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pas- 
sage (A.V.  ix.  5, 1)  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Vajjisaneya  Sanhita,  xviii.  52  :  "With 
those  fleet,  undecaying,  pinions  wherewith,  0  Agni,  thou  slayest  the  Uakshases, 
let  us  soar  to  the  world  of  the  righteous,  whither  the  rshis  have  gone,  the  early, 
the  ancient."  In  the  A.V.  xviii.  2,  48,  there  are  said  to  be  three  heavens :  "  The- 
watcrv  {udauvati)  heaven  is  the  lowest,  the  pUumati  is  the  intermediate  heaven,, 
and  the  third  is  the  pradyaus,  in  which  the  Fathers  dwell."  This  agrees  with* 
the  mention  of  the  third  heaven  in  A.V.  ix.  6,  1. 
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floft  and  gentle  breezes,  end  refrigerated  by  showers  (A,V. 
xriii.  2,  21  ff);  recovers  there  ita  ancient  body  in  a  com- 
plete (A.V.  xviii.  2,  24  ff.')  and  glorified  form,*  meets  with 
the  Pitrs  or  forefathers  who  are  living  in  festivity  with  Yama, 
obtains  from  him,  when  recognized  by  him  as  one  of  his  own, 
(A.V.  xviii.  3,  37)  a  delectable  abode  (R.V.  x.  14,  8-10;  x. 
15,  14),  and  enters  upon  a  more  perfect  life  (R.V.  x.  14,  8 ; 
X.  16,  14 ;  X.  16,  2,  5),  which  is  crowned  with  the  fulfilment 
of  all  desires  (ix.  113,  9,  11),  is  passed  in  the  presence  of  the 
gods  (x.  14, 14),  and  employed  in  the  fiilfilment  of  their  plea- 
Bure  (x.  16,  2).  In  the  following  passages  of  the  A.V.  an 
expectation  is  expressed  that  the  family  relations  will  be 
nuintained  in  the  nest  world : — 

xii.  a,  17 :  "  Do  thou  conduct  us  to  heaven ;  let  us  be  with 
our  wives*  and  children." 

vi.  120,  3:  "In  heaven,  where  oiir  virtuous  friends  enjoy 
blessedness,  having  left  behind  the  infirmities  of  their  bodies, 
free  from  lameness  or  distortion  of  their  limbs,  may  we  behold 
onr  parents  and  our  children." 

ix.  6,  27 :  "  When  a  woman  has  had  one  husband  before, 
And  gels  another,  if  they  present  the  aja  panchautlana  offer- 
ing, they  shall  not  be  separated.  28.  A  second  husband 
dvelis  in  the  same  world  with  his  re-wedded  wife,  if  he  offers 
the  aJa  panchaudana,  etc. 

xviii.  2,  23 :  "  Let  thy  soul  (maniu]  go  to  its  own,  and 
ba»tea  to  the  fathers." 

The  enjoyments  of  this  future  state  are  said  in  R-V.  ix.  113, 
7  £  to  be  conferred  by  the  god  Soma,  and  are  described  oa 

'  In  A-V.  ii,  5,  !!-26  it  ie  said  Ihitl  Ihe  man  who  bestowj  an  ig'a  jMnsAaiHiiMa 
IDaiiiiDal«d  by  Urp»«s  (daitimii-fyoluhani  •  conpire  Mranyt-j^ol-^ham,  A.V. 
X.  9,  6),  shall  not  titivs  his  baDin  broken,  ui  hia  marroir  sucked  uat,  but  ihall 
bt  introduied  wtiolu  nnd  entire  (into  heiTcn). 

Then  pana^M  in  which  the  dspartol  are  uid  to  rMorer  lh«ir  bodilj  orgaoiiK- 
tion  in  nil  iu  mmplFtenon  form  a  strikini  coatiast  tu  thn  rFprMcntaUun^  in  the 
Honieric  p<wnis  ttgariing  the  niuabstantiil  nature  of  the  ffhcHtd  of  (he  ilepiirt»d. 
liu  Mcutge  of  the  OdfiKr,  xi.  4S8,  ii  well  known  in  whieh  Achilla  (clla  UItmcs 
HtH  ne  woold  rather  D.'  the  ilnre  of  a  poor  mm  on  earth  thin  rule  ora  nil  the 
dnirtvd. 

■  In  regard  to  the  eelettial  bodj,  *ee  Both  in  tbe  Joanuil  of  the  Amcr.  Orient. 
BooiM]',  vol,  iii,  p.  343. 

■  In  the  later  Indian  wrilicgi  the  indov  who  bnmi  henelf  on  hoi  hiubond't 
haurti  pile  is  lupposod  to  rejoin  him  In  Sto^n.  See  Ihe  Icili  cited  b;  IMe- 
Wokc,  Eauja,  i.  ua  f. 
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followB :  7.  "  Place  me,  0  purified  (Soma')  in  tbat  imperish- 
able and  unchanging  world,  where  perpetual  light  and  glory 
ape  found.  8.  Make  me  immortal  {in  the  realm)  where  king 
Taivasvata  (Yama)  dwells,  where  the  sanctuary  ef  the  aky 
exists,  and  those  great  waters  (flow).  9.  Make  me  immortal 
in  the  third  heaven,  in  the  third  sky,  where  action  ia  unre- 
strained,' and  the  regions  are  luminous.  10.  Make  mo  im- 
mortal in  the  world  where  there  are  pleasures  and  enjoyments 
— ia  the  sphere  of  the  sun, — where  ambrosia  and  satisfactioii 
are  found.  11.  Make  me  immortal  in  the  world  where  there 
are  joys,  and  delights,  and  pleasures,  and  gratifications ;  where 
the  objects  of  desire  are  attained." 

The  pleasures  here  referred  to  are  most  probably  to  be  un- 
derstood as  of  a  sensual  kind.^  Such  at  least  is  the  prospect 
held  out  in  the  following  passage  of  the  Atharva  Veda,  iv. 
34,2: 

A.V.  iv.  34,  2:  "Boneless,  pure,  cleansed  by  the  wind, 
shining,  they  go  to  a  shining  region ;  Agni^  does  not  consume 
their  generative  organ ;  in  the  celestial  sphere  they  have 
abundance  of  sexual  gratification,*   3.  Want  never  comes  upoa 

'  "  In  tcaecn  lie  acla  riTCordin j  to  his  jileiianre."— Taitt.  Br,  iii.  12,  2,  9. 

'  Hoth  ia,  howcvtr,  ot  a  dilfcrcnl  opinion.  He  envs  (Journ,  Atntr.  Orient.  Soc. 
iii.  343] :  "  The  place  wlicre  those  elorified  onea  ore  to  live  is  heaven.  In  order  to 
»how  that  not  merely  an  outer  court  of  tho  divine  dwellings  is  aet  opurt  for  them, 
the  highest  heaien,  the  midst  or  innermost  part  of  heaTen,  ie  eiprcsil]^  spoken  oE 
u  their  seat.  This  is  their  place  of  rest;  and  its  dirine  splendour  U  not  du- 
fl^ured  hj  any  specification  of  narticulsr  heantiea  or  enjoyments,  sach  as  tbosa 
with  which  other  religions  hare  been  wont  to  adorn  the  mansions  of  the  bleat.  .  . 
There  they  are  happy  :  the  langiiaKe  naed  to  describe  their  condition  is  the  samfr 
with  which  is  denoted  the  most  exutod  felicity,"  Ee  then  quotes  theTcnes  of  ix. 
113,  7  ff,  already  adduced,  and  adds :  "  what ....  shall  be  the  employment  of  tha 
bleit,  in  what  sphere  their  aetiTity  shall  expend  itself;  to  this  qtieatton  andeot 
Bindu  wisdom  sought  no  answer." 

The  words  used  in  c.  11  of  hymn  ii.  113  to  denote  the  ^tificationg  of  paiadiM, 
Til.  dnBadah,  matUih,  prarauda^  are  employed  in  the  Taittirtja  Brahmaiia,  iL  4^ 
6,  6  f.  to  signify  seinsl  enjoyment  on  eBrth. 

'  This,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  the  fire  of  the  funeral  pile. 

*  Compere  HahibhiLratt,  iii.  3667 :  "  Thousands  of  handsome  Apsarases  nis 
up  in  haste  to  the  hero  who  has  been  slain  in  battle,  (eiclaiming)  '  he  my  hn** 
iHind.'  "  And  agaia,  t.  3667  ;  "  Behold,  these  shining  worlds  belong  to  th* 
f^leas,  filled  with  maidens  of  the  OandhaTTas,  and  yieldbg  all  kinds  of  eiqoT- 

._..    T_  i-t. .L.  TT-.i-  iT_._-  I.  j^  J   jjj^  appears  to  refer  to  *'- 

0  Nachikelaa,  all  those  plau 
orld  of  mortala,  those  fair  ones  with  thdc 
—for  such  as  they  are  not  to  he  obtained  by  luf^n, — 
TsceiTe  then  from  me,  and  allow  thyself  to  be  waited  on  by  them."  Se<:  uUu  tho 
Eaushttak!  Upanishad,  as  translated  by  Weber,  Ind.  Sttid.  i.  398,  and  Cowell^ 
BibUothec*  Ind.  p.  147. 
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tKoee  who  cook  the  vUht&ri  oblation.  (Such  smaii)  abides  (?) 
with  Tama,  goes  to  the  gods,  aud  lives  in  bleseedaess  with 
the  GiindharTas,  the  quaffers  of  soma.  4,  Yamu  does  not 
steal  away  the  generative  power  of  those  who  cook  the  rish- 
l&rl  oblation.  (Such  a  man)  becomes  lord  of  a  chnriot  on 
which  ho  is  borne  along;  becoming  winged,  he  eoiirs  beyond 
the  sky."  In  that  region  the  faithful  are  also  promised 
ponds  filled  with  clarified  butter,  honey,  wine,  milk  and 
curds  {v.  6). 

It  is  clear,  in  fact,  that  in  the  Vedic  age  the  gods  tbem- 
flelves  were  not  regarded  as  possessing  a  purely  spiritual 
nature,  but  as  subject  to  the  influence  of  various  sensual  appe- 
tites. We  have  formerly  seen  how  constantly  they  are  repre- 
sented as  delighting  in  the  soma  juice  and  in  the  exhilaration 
which  it  produced.  Yama  is  describetl  as  carousing  with  the 
gods  (R.V.  X.  135,  1),  the  Adityas  as  eating  houey  (A.V. 
xriii.  4,  3),  and  the  Pitrs  as  indulging  in  festivity  or  revelry 
[sadhamAJam  madanti)  with  Tama  (K.V.  x.  14,  H) ;  compare 
A,V.  xviii.  4,  10).  Indra  is  said  in  R.V.  iii.  5;J,  0,  to  have  a 
handsome  wife,  and  pleasure,  in  hia  house.  In  two  verses  of 
the  A.V.  xiv.  2, 31  f.,  the  young  bride  is  encouraged  to  ascend 
the  nuptial  couch,  and  become  the  mother  of  children,  by  the 
consideration  that  the  gods  had  been  the  first  to  enter  into  the 
married  state  and  indulge  in  carnal  intercourse  with  their 
Bpousee  {sammprjanta  taiwas  tanubhift).  In  A.V.  iv.  37,  Hf., 
the  Gandharvas,  a  class  of  gods,  who  are  describod  as  hairy 
like  dogs  and  monkeys,  but  as  assuming  a  handsome  appear- 
ance to  seduce  the  affections  of  earthly  females,  uro  called 
upon  to  desist  from  this  unbecoming  practice,  us  ihey  had 
wives  of  their  own,  the  Apsarasea.  {Compare  w.  'i-1  of  the 
same  hj-mn  and  A.V.  liv.  2,  35),  If  even  the  gods  were 
imagined  by  the  authors  of  these  hymns  to  have  sncli  a  decided 
element  of  camahty  in  their  nature,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  that  these  same  poets,  or  their  contemporaries,  or 
immediate  predecessors,  should  have  risen  to  the  conception  of 
a  purely  spiritual  heaven  as  the  reward  of  a  virtuous  life  upon 
earth.' 

'  II  uiif  bo  objectod  that  tho  texts  nkicli  I  hare  cited  from  thu  A.V.  fumlsh  no 
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In  ono  pasBagc  of  the  A.V.  iii.  29,  3,  iramunity  from  taxa> 
tion  is  held  out  as  a  boon  to  be  anticipated  in  the  next  world. 
It  is  there  said  that  the  offerer  of  a  b!a«k-footed  sheep  "ascends 
to  Uie  aky  where  no  tribute  k  paid  by  the  weak  to  the  stronger  j 
and  in  v.  0  it  m  promised  that  a  person  of  tbo  same  deacriptioo 
shall  "  live  for  ever  in  the  sun  and  moon." 

The  virtues  for  which  men  are  admitted  to  the  realms  of 
the  blessed  are  thus  described  in  hymn  154  of  the  tenth  book 
of  the  R.V.  1.  "  Soma  is  purified  tor  some ;  others  seek  after 
clarified  butter.  Let  him  (the  deceased)  depart  to  those  for 
vhom  the  honied  beverage  flows.  2,  Let  him  depart  to  thoM 
who  through  rigorous  abstraction  {tapas)  are  invincible,  who 
through  tapas  have  gone  to  heaven ;  to  those  who  have  performed 
great  lapiis.  i.  Let  him  depart  to  the  combatants  in  battles,  to 
the  heroes  who  have  there  sacrificed  their  lives,  or  to  thoae 
who  have  beatowed  thousands  of  largeasea.  4.  Let  him  de- 
part, Yaioa,  to  those  austere  ancient  Pitre,  who  have  pnuv- 
tised  and  promoted  sacred  rites.  5.  Let  him  depart,  Yarns, 
to  those  austere  B«his,  bom  of  rigorous  abstraction,  to  thoae 
sages,  skilled  in  a  thousand  sciences,  who  guard  the  sun." ' 

The  following  verses  also  proclaim  the  reward  of  liberality, 
a  virtue  which  the  Brahmana,  who  are  ita  objects,  have 
always  been  forward  to  extol : 

H.  V.  i.  125,5 :  "The  man  who  satisfies  others  by  his  Uberali^ 
abides  settled  on  the  summit  of  the  sky ;  he  goes  to  the  gods; 
to  him  the  flowing  waters  carry  butter ;  this  cow  overflows  Sat 
him  continually.     6.  These  wonderful  things  belimg  to  thoso 

proof  of  the  meaning  of  thow  in  the  Big  Teda,  as  the  (bimer  collectiDa  ii  of  Utcr 
date  tban  the  latter.  But  (1)  tlis  hymni  of  the  A,T.  are  probablf  not  much 
pnCerior  tn  those  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  R.V.,  with  which  I  bave  been  dealing; 
and  (2)  thu  Btnlc  of  opioion  reflected  in  the  texts  of  the  A.V.  need  not  be  auppoMa 
to  have  ciriginated  contemporaneouBlj  with  ita  eipreiBian  in  these  particulir 
bjninB,  but  was  probtibl)-  handed  down  from  a  prenoua  peiiod.  We  ought  not  ta 
be  too  incredulous  as  to  the  early  eiialence,  in  an  elementary  form,  of  ideas  whioh 
•ppeat  at  tirst  sight  to  betv  the  character  of  a  later  age.  Thus  we  Snd  in  tiio 
A.V,  I.  S,  4  ',  a  reference  to  three  qualitiea  (^unoi)  as  enveloping  the  lotua  with 
nine  gstes ;  and  there  is  perba^  no  reason  to  doubt  that  here  the  three  ; uwu,  w 
veil  known  in  later  eoemogomcs,  are  referred  to.    Bt^a*  and  (and,  two  of  thcM 

Finalities,  are  mcntianed  together,  A.V,  Tiil.  2,  1.  The  "name"  and  "form" 
ndMs  and  t''i;ia)  oelebrated  by  the  Ted&ntisls,  are  also  alluded  to  in  kN.x.2,12, 
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who  give  gifts ;  for  them  there  are  buhs  in  the  sky.  Thoae 
who  give  gifta  attain  immortality  ;  they  prolong  their  liyoa." 

E.V.  X.  107,  2:  "Tlioee  who  bestow  gifts  mount  aloft  in 
the  sky.  The  givers  of  horseH  abide  with  the  sun.  The 
givers  of  gold  obtain  immortality.  Those  who  bestow  rai- 
ment, 0  Soma,  prolong  their  lives  ....  8.  Liberal  mon  do 
not  die,  nor  sufl'er  destruction.  The  liberal  are  not  injured  or 
distressed.  Liberality  confers  on  them  everything,  both  this 
entire  world,  and  heaven." 

The  Pitrs,  or  Fathers,  who  have  attained  to  the  heavenly 
state  are  described  as  being  objects  of  adoration  to  their  de- 
scendants. They  are  said  to  be  of  different  classes,  upper, 
intermediate,  and  lower,  or  those  who  inhabit  the  heaven  (or 
flky),  the  air  and  the  earth  (R.V.  x.  15,  1 ;  A.V.  xviii.  2, 49), 
while  in  the  verse  preceding  the  one  last  quoted  (A.V,  xviii. 
2,  48).  we  are  told  that  there  are  three  heavens,  of  which  the 
Fathers  occupy  the  third  or  liighest.  Their  different  races 
are  mentioned  by  name,  viz.  Angirasee,  Vairilpas,  Naragvas, 
Atharvans,  Bhrgus,  Vasiehthos,  etc,  (R.V.  x.  14,  4-6;  x.  15, 
8).  Though  not  all  known  to  their  worshippers,  they  are 
known  to  Agni  (x,  15,  13).  Their  descendants  offer  them 
worship  and  oblations  (x.  15,  2,  9),  supplicate  their  good  will 
(i.  14,  6),  deprecate  their  wrath  on  account  of  any  offences 
which  may  have  been  committed  against  them  (x.  15,  6),  en- 
faeat  them  to  hear,  intercede  for,  and  protect  their  votaries 
(x.  15,  5),  and  to  bestow  npon  them  opulence  <x.  15,  7,  11 ; 
A.V.  xviii.  3,  14 ;  xviii.  4,  62),'  They  are  represented  as 
ttursting  for  the  libations  prepared  for  them  on  earth 
(x.  15,  9) ;  and  they  are  invited  to  come  with  Yama,  his 
fether  Vivasvat,  and  Agni,  and  feast  with  avidity,  and  to 
their  hearts'  content,  on  the  sacrificial  food  (x.  14,  4,  5 ; 
X.  15,  9).  They  accordingly  arrive  in  thousands,  borne  on 
the  same  car  with  Indra  and  the  other  gods,  and  range 
in  order  on  the  sacrificial  ground  (x.  15, 10, 11).' 


nlcht.  md  light  in  the  dav." 

•  Commrc  dn  the  offeriim  to  the  KtTi,  Mrtrookt'J  Yaaj  on  the  Beligioiu 
Omnumu*  ot  the  Hindiu.     Mu.  Eutya,!.  ISOff. 
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With  these  ideas  compare  those  entertained  by  the  Romana 
about  the  Manes  (see  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Komaii 
Biography  and  Mythology,  s.e.)  and  the  opinions  of  the  un- 
refonned  Christian  Churchea  about  the  powers  and  prerogo- 
tives  of  the  saints. 

The  following  texts  refer  indistinctly  to  some  punishmeat 
of  the  wicked ; 

R.V.  iv.  5,  5  :  "This  deep  abyss  {pada)  has  been  produced 
(for  those  who)  being  wicked,  false,  untrue,  go  about  liko 
women  without  brothers,  like  females  hostile  to  their  hus- 
bands." 

R.Y.  vii.  104,  3 :  "  Indra  and  Soma,  dash  those  malicious 
(Ttakshases)  into  the  abyss  (_mvre),  into  bottomless  dai'kneas,  eo 
that  not  even  one  of  them  may  get  out,"  etc. 

But  this  last  text  forms  part  of  a  hymn  which  refers  to  oril 
epirite. 

R.V.  ix.  73, 8;  "  Knowing,  he  (Soma)  beholds  all  worlds ;  he- 
hurlfl  the  hated  and  irreligious  into  tho  abyss,"  {karje). 

In  A. v.  Tiii.  S,  24,  the  nethermost  durkness  [adhamam 
(atnas)  is  mentioned :  "  These  men  do  not  die,  nor  go  to  the 
nethermost  darkness."  See  also  A.V.  ix.  2,  4,  9, 10,  and  17 ; 
X.  3,  !) ;  xii.  3,  49  ;  siii.  1,  whore  simLiar  phrases  occur  (asso- 
ciated in  one  place,  x.  3,  9,  with  aa&rttam  rajas,  the  distant  (f) 
region) ;  and  xviii.  3,  3,  where  the  expression,  andham  tama$t 
"  bUnd  darkness,"  is  found.'  But  it  is  not  clear  that  in  these 
passages  the  words  denote  a  place  of  punishment.  In  A.Y. 
zii.  4,  36,  however,  the  adjective  form  of  the  ordinary  word 
for  hell  (ndraka  loka)  occurs ;  and  that  region  is  threat^ied 
as  the  future  abode  of  the  ilhberal. 

In  the  following  passages  of  the  Moh&bh&rata  (xii.  6969  £> 
hell  and  darkness  (^tamat)  are  identified:  "Falsehood  is  the 
^nbodiment  of  darkness  {lamas) :  by  darkness  a  man  is  car- 
ried  downwards.  Those  who  are  seized  by  darkness,  being 
enveloped  in  darkness,  do  not  see  the  light.  Heaven  th^ 
say  is  light  ijprak&sa),  and  hell  is  darkness  {tamas)."  * 

>  Hona,  however,  liii.  91,  coDnmti  endkam  Umui  mlh  heU,  ujing  that  k 
Ifine  vitnesB  rocs  to  hetl  in  "blind  darlfneaa." 

*  Compare  Vuhva  FurS^a  (Wilion,  Ito.  ed..'p.  211)  "HeBTen  is  thai  which 
delights  the  Bund :  hell  it  that  which  givw  it  pain ;   henoe  nra  ie  culled  bell; 
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In  one  of  the  passages  which  have  been  quoted  above  (x. 
16,  4)  the  "  imlwrn  part"  of  man  is  spoken  of  as  being  con- 
veyed by  Agni  to  "  the  world  of  the  righteous."  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  word  here  employed  is  different  from  dlman, 
the  term  which  at  a  later  period  was  invariably  used  to  de- 
note the  immaterial  aoul ;  and  that  this  same  word  dlman 
occurs  in  the  preceding  verse  in  the  sense  of  breath,  as  we 
must  infer  Irom  the  fact  of  its  being  bidden  to  mingle  with 
the  wind,  the  clement  to  which  it  is  akin.  In  some  other 
passages  of  the  Eig  Veda  wc  find  tho  word  manaa  employed  for 
the  soul,  or  the  living  principle  which  exista  after  death.  Thu8 
in  X.  58, 1,  it  is  said,  "  When  thy  aoul  {manaa)  has  gone  afar  to 
Tama  Vaivasvata,  we  bring  it  back  hither  to  dwell  and  to 
live."  In  the  verses  which  follow  the  soul  ia  said  to  bo  brought 
bock  from  a  great  many  other  places,  the  heaven,  the  earth, 
the  four  quarters  of  the  sky,  the  ocean,  tho  waters,  the  planets, 
the  sun,  the  dawn,  the  past,  the  future,  etc.  Andagaininx.  60, 
10,  we  find  the  same  word  employed :  "  I  have  brought  tho  aoul 
(fnanat),  that  it  may  live  and  not  die,  but  be  secure."  Atman 
is  however  used  in  some  parts  of  the  Rig  Veda  for  the  ani- 
mating principle,  as  where  the  sun  ia  called  the  soul  of  all 
things  moving  and  stationary  (i.  115,  1),  or  where  Soma  is. 
called  the  soul  of  sacrifice  (ix.<  2,  10 ;  ix.  6,  8),  and  of  India-  ] 
(ix.  85,  3). 

I  shall  now  adduce  some  passages  from  other  Indian  works 
of  a  later  date,  such  as  the  Satapatha  BriLhmana,  the  epic 
poems  and  the  Purftnas.  to  show  bow  far  the  opinions  which 
their  authors  entertained  coincide  wilh  those  representations  of 
B  future  life  which  I  have  extracted  from  the  Rig-,  Yajur-, 
_  and  Athttrva-Vedas. 

In  the  9th  vol.  of  the  Journal  of  the  German  Orient.  Soc. 
[pp.  237  ff.)  Professor  Weber  has  communicated  a  legend  from 
■  fhe  Satapatha  Brilhrnana  on  penal  retribution  after  death,  to 
which  he  has  prefixed  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  history 
of  Indian  opinion  regarding  the  vanity  of  personal  existence, 
and  the  desire  to  oscapc  from  the  perpetual  cycle  of  birtha  to 
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wHch  that  opmion  conducts.  He  remarks  that  owing 
the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  surviving  documents  of  Indiui 
literature,  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  trace  with  any 
distinctness  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  trEins- 
migration;  though  he  considers  it  to  admit  of  no  doubt 
that  the  tenet  in  question  was  gradually  developed  in 
India  itself,  and  not  introduced  from  any  foreign  country. 
In  tho  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  as  he  goes  on  to  observe, 
there  is  no  trace  discoverable  of  the  metempsychosis,  or 
of  any  disgust  with  personal  existence.  On  the  contrary, 
they  manifest  a  cheerful  enjojfment  of  life,  and  a  desire  for  its 
prolongation  in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  the  next.  "So  too," 
Professor  Weber  proceeds,  "in  tbe  Brahmanaa  immortality, 
or  at  least  longevity,  is  promised  to  those  who  rightly  und^ 
stand  and  practise  the  rites  of  sacrifice,  while  those  who  are 
deficient  in  this  respect  depart  before  their  time  {purA  ha 
&ymhahy  to  the  next  world,  where  they  are  weighed  in  a 
balance  {xi.  2,  7,  33)*  and  receive  good  or  evil  according  to 
their  deeds.  The  more  sacrifices  any  one  has  o^red,  the 
more  etherial  is  the  body  he  obtains,  or  as  the  Brfihmana  ex- 
presses it  (x.  1,  5,  4)''  the  more  rarely  does  he  need  to  eat. 
In  other  texts,  on  the  contrary  (iv.  6,  1,  1 ;  xi,  1,  8,  6 ;  xiL 
8^  3,  31),*  it  is  promised  a«  the  highest  reword,  that  the  pious 

'  Compare  $.  P.  Br.  i.  4, 3, 1,  vhere  the  expreaaion  purijaratah  is  found ;  u  it 
iM  iln  R.V.  viii.  68,  20,  and  A.  T.  i.  2,  30 ;  u.  3,  66.  Ainl  ha  ilywA«  mri^aU 
occunin  $.  F.  fir.  ii.  1,  i,S;  napuri  aytuha^  naMml  prt^&t  in  I- 2,0,  7;  and 
Mrtwn  dyw  iti  in  x.  2,  S,  19. 

1  The  paBEige  (li.  2,  7,  33}  to  which  Weber  Bu  refemd,  rcaa  at  foUovii 
"For  in  the  neit  world  the^  place  (his  good  and  evil  deeds)  in  a,  halanoe.  Whick- 
BTer  of  the  two  shall  sscend,  that  he  Riall  follow,  whether  it  be  good  or  erO. 
Vtm,  whoBOever  knows  tMs,  place*  himself  in  the  balanoe  in  this  world;  and  ii 
freed  fWim  being  weighed  in  the  next  world :  it  is  bj  good  de«d«,  and  not  bf  bad, 
that  (his  scale)  ascends. 

'  X.  1.  6, 1.  "Then  ai  re^fords  the  powers  of  the  siciifices.  In  the  next  world 
the  offerer  of  sn  Aenihotra  eats  morning  and  evening.  So  much  nourishment 
roidcs  in  that  socnflce.  The  perfomer  of  the  Darsapilrvamfisa  sacrifice  eala 
erery  fortnight,  the  performer  of  Ihe  Chaturm^ja  every  four  months,  the  per- 
former of  the  Po^nbaiidha  every  six  months,  the  offerer  of  the  Soma  every  year, 
whilst  the  kindler  of  &re  eats  every  hundred  years,  or  abatoini  at  Mb  pleasnnt 
This  means  that  during  this  period  of  a  hundred  j'ears,  he  enjoys  an  inunorta], 
naending  and  unlimitsd  life.  He  who  so  knows  this,  enjoys  in  the  same  way  Qiia 
inunort^  unending,  and  unlimited  eiiatcnee.  Whatever  part  of  him  is  separated 
eveD  as  if  by  a  straw  becomec  immortal,  unending,  and  niUimited." 

•  iv.  6,  1,  1.  "This  aocrifloer  ia  bom  with; bis  whole  body  (fanalankh)  in  the 

xi.  1,  8,  6,  "  This  aaeriflci^tiecoDU*  in  the  B«it  world  tha  aoul  of  the  aaorilewi 
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ihall  be  bora  in  the  next  world  with  his  entire  body  {gur- 
valanur  em  sAngak).  Here  the  high-estimation  of  individual 
exist«^nce  culminates,  iind  a  purely  personal  immortality  is  in- 
volred.  It  ia  evidently  in  connection  with  this  that  the  loss  of  a 
dead  nmn'a  bones,  which  according  to  the  costom  prescribed  \f^ 
theSfltras  should  be  collected  after  cremation,  is  regarded  by  his 
friends  ss  disgnicefid,  as  the  severest  punishment  of  arrogance 
(».  6,  3,  U;  xiv.  6,9,28)."' 

[The  following  passage  from  the  same  work  (s.  4,  3,  9)  Is 
not  really  inconsistent  with  tho  above  view,  though  at  first 
sight  it  might  appear  so.  For  the  gods  most  be  supposed, 
according  to  the  Btory,  to  have  become  immortal  without 
parting  .with  their  bodies ;  whereas  men  were  not  to  enjoy 
immortality  without  "shuffling  o£F  their  mortal  coil." 
A  subsequent  resumption  of  their  bodies  in  a  glorified  state 
is  not,  however,  thereby  excluded :  "  Death  said  to  the  gods 
(who  had  become  immortal  by  performing  certain  rites),  'in 
the  very  same  way  all  men  (also)  shall  become  immortal ; 
then  what  portion  will  remain  for  me  f"'  The  gods  replied, 
'Henceforward  no  other  being  shall  become  immortal  with 
Ids  body,  when  thou  shalt  have  seized  that  part  (the  body). 
Now  every  one  who  is  to  become  immortal  through  know- 
edge  or  by  work,  shall  become  immortal  after  parting  withl 
hia  body.'  This  which  they  said  '  by  knowledge  or  by  work,' 
Bieans  that  knowledge  which  is  Agni,  that  work  which  is 
Agni."] 

Hu  •aeri6Mir  vbo,  knowins  this.  uciiSoes  witb  an  ctpiatioB,  b  bom  nitb  his 
Vholo  bml/  in  th»  nwt  wotUi." 

lii.  8,  3.  31.  "lU  who  i(  raniecniled  hj  Uie  ScntramatiT  eoters  tho  warlik, 

and  ■inani'  the  g<xl<.     He  then and  is  bom  onlire  wiih  hU  whols 

(bod;  and  Umbi  ^ftttia  tva  tarvtamik  rHitgai  nmihavati)."  In  ibc  A.V.  li.  3, 
*"  aad  4S,  U  ti  said :  "  This  niuM  (boiled  riot)  ta  oomnjeto  id  iU  limba,  joiato, 
,  bodf.  He  who  kmo**  lU>  ii  bora  compltite  in  limha,  juioU,  and  bodj 
'^Mrfin^ah  tana-panih  tarva-liiHA^). 

>  xi.  e,  3,  U.  "  Do  Bot  scrnl'Diie  loo  hr  tht  deity  which  ought  not  to  be  too 
Ctr  KTutinised.  Thou  alialt  die  before  aucb  a  time:  not  even  lliy  bone*  iball 
nach  ihy  hmno.  So  he  divd ;  and  robbers  carriMl  off  hii  bones,  tuking  them  for 
MnwthiBg  eW    Whcreforv  l«1  no  mui  be  etmientioiH," 

u.  B,  9,  SS  (^Brhad  Aruujaka  Upaniahiid,  iii,  9,  26;  p.  210  f.  of  Koei's 
■.  Ai^h  tnnalstioD).  "  I  nk  thv«  nguiUnK  this  Pomsha  ot  the  Upaniahads.    If 
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Professor  Weber  prooeedB :  "  But  whereaa  in  tlie  oldest 
times,  immortality  in  the  abodes  of  the  blessed,  where  miUc 
and  honey  flow  (xi.  5,  6,  4)'  is  regarded  as  the  nward  of 
TJrtae  or  wisdom,  whilst  the  sinner  or  the  fool  is,  after  a  short 
Jifo,  doomed  to  the  annihilation  of  his  personal  existence,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Brahmanas  is  that  after  death  all  are  bora 
again  in  the  next  world,  where  they  are  recompensed  accord- 
ing to  their  deeds,  the  good  being  rewarded  and  the  wicked 
punished  (vl.  2,  2,  27  ;  s.  G,  3,  1 ;  xi.  2,  7,  23)."" 

[The  Satapatha  BrShmana,  however,  also  contains  the  con- 
ception of  a  higher  state  than  that  of  desire  and  gratification, 
in  a  passage  (x.  5,  4,  15)  where  it  is  said :  '*  This  soul  ia  the 
end  of  all  this.  It  abides  in  the  midst  of  all  the  waters.  It 
is  supplied  ivith  all  objects  of  desire.  For  the  waters  arc  all 
the  objects  of  desire.*  This  (soul)  is  free  from  desire,  and 
(yet)  possesses  all  the  objects  of  desire,  for  it  desires  nothing. 
On  this  subject  there  is  this  verse :  'By  knowledge  men 
ascend  to  that  condition  in  which  desires  have  passed  away. 
Thither  gifts  do  not  reach,  nor  austere  devotoea  who  an 
destitute  of  knowledge.'*  For  a  person  who  does  not  possess 
this  knowledge  does  not  attain  that  world  by  gifts  or  by 
rigorous  abstraction.  It  pertains  only  to  those  who  have 
such  knowledge."] 

Prof.  Weber  adds  in  a  note :  "  According  to  a  very  ancient 
conception,  the  soul,  afler  being  breathed  forth  from  the  body, 


„  ,.  ^  ,  .  1«  V(Ut  8  r^OD — 

and  that,  too.  undecaying — ai  the  region  which  he  conquen  who  bwloin  thi* 
vhole  earth  Hlled  with  wealth.  'Wlieiefote  ttud;  of  the  Vedus  ie  to  be  prustiMd. 
4.  Versea  of  the  Rk  are  ohlations  of  milk  to  the  god>.  He  who,  knowing  Ihi), 
dailj  Btodics  tlie  Big  Veda,  does  in  fact  eatisfj  the  gods  nith  oblationB  of  milk: 
and  theT,  when  aatiafled,  utisfy  him  with  protpeiitj,  with  breath,  with  aemiiMl 
fluid,  in  his  entire  being,  with  all  pure  poascBsions,  and  bring  atreanuof  butt«r,  and 
honey,  and  obUtiona  to  the  Pitra."  (Compaio  §atap.  Br.  li.  6,7,6;  ud  A.  T. 
IT.  3*,  6,  7.) 

*  t1.  2,  2,  27.  "  Hence  they  say  that  a  man  is  bom  into  the  world  which  ha 
hu  mtAe." 

z.  6,  3,  1.  "  Now  tmly  this  man  ia  composed  of  sacrifiee.  So  many  lacrifioM 
M  he  hits  when  he  depaita  from  this  warli^  with  so  many  is  he  bom  in  the  other 
world  after  hia  death." 

>  Compare  Taitt.  Br.  iii.  12,  2,  S:  "Id  the  water*  all  objecto  of  denro  ■!« 
contained." 

•  This  verse  is  quoted  in  ^ankaiu's  Conunontary  on  the  Brahma  Sdtra,  m, 
SI  1  and  9fi2,  of  the  edit,  m  Bibl.  Ind. 
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tnds  to  the  abodes  of  the  blessed  on  the  vings  of  the  air,  of 
tho  wind  (compare  A.V.  xviii.  2,  21  f,  quoted  above),  having 
itfielf  be(  >  L'hanged  into  an  aerial  form.'  With  thia  is  con- 
nected tho  later  idea  of  the  resolution  of  the  senaea  of  the 
dying  into  fire,  sun.  moon,  wind,  and  the  regions  of  the  sky;' 
und  the  still  more  modern  and  systematic  notion  of  their 
ig  resolved  into  the  five  elements.  In  one  place  (i.  9,  3, 
[0)*  I  find  the  idea  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  themselvea 
.e  pious  (sukrtafi) ;  and  in  another  (vi.  5,  4,  8)*  the  con- 
>tion  that  the  stars  are  the  lights  of  the  righteous  who  go 
to  heaven  With  this  the  similar  statement  in  the  Indra- 
lokdgamana  may  be  compared." 

Tho  following  are  some  other  passages  of  the  Brihmanas 
(not  cited  by  Prof.  Weber)  regarding  future  rewarda.  In 
the  S,  P.  Br.  si.  6,  2,  5,  it  is  said  :  "  He  who  sacrifices  thus 
obtains  perpetual  prosperity  and  renown,  and  conquers  for 
himself  an  union  with  these  two  gods  {Adilt/a  and  Agni), 
and  an  abode  in  the  same  sphere."  In  the  same  work 
(ii.  6,  4,  8)  it  is  said  that  those  who  offer  particular  sacrifices 
become  Agni,  Taruna,  or  Indra,  and  attain  to  union,  and  to 
tiie  same  spheres,  with  those  gods  respectively.  And  in  the 
same  way  the  Taittirfya  Bruhmana  states  that  the  possessor! 
of  particular  tinds  of  knowledge  attain  to  union  with  Aditya  J 
(the  Sun),  and  to  union,  and  to  the  same  spheres,  with  Agni, 


iocs  not  ^re  auj  nferenw  here. 
X.  3,  3,  8 :  "  WhocTei  depurla  from  thia  world  knoiruig  thin,  goea  with  bii 
e  ta  Are  (A?ni),  with  his  eye  la  tbe  tan  (Aililyn;  compare  R.V.  i.  IS,  3 
■B&  abOTe),  wilh  Mb  mind  (mant)  Ui  the  moon,  with  hi«  ear  to  tJie  iwioni, 
ll  liii  breath  {frimi)  to  the  wind  (Vayaj  compure  R.V.  i.  16,  3}.  faring 
iiinsd  such  a  nature  and  become  taj  one  of  these  deitiea  that  he  dniicB,  he 

i.  9,  S,  10 :  "  The  rap  of  him  who  shines  (the  sun]  are  the  pious.    The  light 
is  olnre  is  Prajipiti,  or  the  beavenlv  world." 

.  S,  i,  S  :  "  These  (the  stan)  ate  th'o  lights  of  the  prsctisen  of  bolf  eOU 
3  lo  hcurcn,"     It  a  not  clear  whether  thu  means  that  tbe  lights  heloue  to, 
:  thcT  are,  the  pmetiseiH  of  boli  acta.    The  pasage  of  the  Indratokiln* 
»  {Mhb.  iii  17*8  If.)  reftired  to 'by  Prof.  Weber  is  as  foUows ;  "Tho  ea, 
^^ea  not  there  (in  Indrs's  heateo),  nor  tbe  moon,  nor  fire.    There  the  rtghteon  *J 
e  b;  their  own  light,  Kctniired  bj  their  own  Tirtuo.    Aijana  beheld  iket%  \ 
-ing  in  tbeir  own  aphncs.  luminous  and  beautiful,  these  bright  forms  of  'Sm    , 
1  which,  wbon  «c«&  fron  the  enrth,  ay^aa  from  dialAncc  in  be  u  small  m 
lamps,  althnogb  tbcjr  te  rerj'  rast."     Thiw,  lu  Aijans'i  conductor  eipIaiuEd  tn 
him,  were  tho  rigbteoits  oceuming  tbur  own  ipherei,  whom  when  on  earth  he  had 
wen  b  the  sky  ut  Iho  form  ol  stars." 
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ffith  y&ya,  with  Indra,  with  Brhaspati,  with  Praj&pati,  and 
vHh  Brahma,  or  Brahm^  (I  know  Dot  which  ia  intended). 
In  the  same  work,  ili.  9, 11,  mention  is  made  of  a  certain  aage 
who  through  his  knowledge  became  a  gt^dcii  BWan,  went  to 
heaven  and  attained  to  union  with  the  eun.  In  A.  V.  xix. 
71, 1,  a  Bmhma-loka  is  mentioned.  [For  the  Poranic  idea  ot 
tho  world  of  Brahma,  see  Wilson's  Vishnn  Purana,  4to,  ed.,  p. 
48,  note  3,  and  p.  213,  note  3  (or  for  the  fint  of  these  passages. 
Prof.  HaU'8  8vo.  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  98).] 

In  the  S.  P.  Br.  xi.  5,  6,  9,  it  is  declared  that  a  man  who 
reads  the  Yedas  in  a  particular  manner  is  "  freed  from  dying 
again,  and  attains  to  a  samenesa  of  nature  with  Brahma 
{Brahmanah  sdtmatAm).  Even  if  he  catmot  read  with 
much  power,  let  him  read  one  sentence  relating  to  the 
gods." 

The  following  curious  passage  is  from  the  Aitareya  BrAfa- 
mana,  iii.  44 :  "  The  Sun  neither  ever  seta  or  rises.  Wben 
people  think  he  sets  by  day,  he  (only)  turns  himself  round 
after  reaching  the  end  of  that  (portion  of  time),  and  mokec 
night  below  and  day  above.  Then  when  people  think  hm 
rises  out  of  night,  he  (only)  turns  himself  round  after  reaching 
ike  ^id  of  that  (portion  of  time),  and  makes  day  below  and 
night  above.  In  truth  he  never  sets.  The  man  who  knows 
tbis,  ihat  the  sun  never  aets,  enjoys  union  and  somenesB  of 
nature  with  him,  and  abides  in  the  same  sphere."' 

In  another  passage  (ii.  17)  the  same  work  dedaree  how  fiir 
heaven  is  irom  earth  :  "  He  who  desires  heaven  shouhi  repeat 
a  thousand  (verses).  For  the  heavenly  world  is  distant  ftom 
hence  a  thousand  days'  journey  on  horseback." 

In  the  Satapathe  Br&hmana,  vi.  6,  2,  4,  it  is  said  that  the 
door  of  heaven  (warga-loka)  is  situated  in  the  north-eastern 
i^ons,  while  that  by  which  the  heaven  of  the  Pitris  is 
entered,  lies  to  the  south'east  (il»d.,  xiii.  8, 1,  6).* 

In  the  legend  on  future  retribution  quoted  by  Weber,  as 
aboTO  stated,  from  the  same  Br&hmaija  (zi.  6,  1,  1  S.)  it  ia 

>  8m  Dr.  Hauff  a  Aitaraya  Br&htnu^  ii.  p.  242.     I  differ  &om  that  Bcholir 
IB  tnaalatmg  jMriwUt  "abov*,"  and  not  "on  tha  otlieT  aids." 
*  Baa  Wabai,  in  thi  Jauiial  of  tlie  QeimBii  Oriental  Sooietj,  ii.  243,  SOS, 
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tlat^d  that  Bhrgu,  the  son  of  Varuna,  visited,  by  his  father's 
command,  the  four  points  of  the  compaas,  where  he  eaw  men 
being  cut  into  pieocs  and  eaten  by  other  men,  who  when 
questioned  by  Bhrgu,  declared  that  they  were  revenging  on 
their  victims  the  treatment  which  they  had  received  at  their 
bands  in  the  other  world  (on  earth).  These  victims  are  all&- 
goricolly  explained  in  the  Br&hmana  as  representing  the  trees, 
animals,  plants,  and  waters  employed  in  sacrifice.  But  Prof. 
Weber  is  of  opinion  that  the  story  is  an  old  popular  legend 
regarding  the  penal  retribution  executed  by  the  former  suf- 
ferers themselves  on  those  who  had  oppressed  them  while  on 
earth,  and  that  the  narrative  had  been  appropriated  by  the 
priests  and  introduced  into  the  Br&hmana  to  relieve  the  mono- 
tony of  its  tedious  disquisitions,  and  explained  in  the  manner 
I  have  stated. 

I  return  to  Professor  Weber's  diflcussion  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Br4hmantia  regarding  a  future  state. 

The  Br^hmanas,  however,"  he  continues,  "are  not  ex- 
Icit  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  these  rewards  and  punish- 

lents ;  and  it  is  here  that  we  have  to  seek  the  origin  of  the 
itrine  of  transmigration.  To  men  of  the  mild  disposition 
and  reflective  spirit  of  the  Indians,  it  would  not  appear  that 
leward  and  punishment  could  be  eternal.  They  would  con- 
ceive that  it  must  be  possible  by  atonement  and  puri6cation 
to  become  absolved  from  the  punishment  of  the  sins  com- 
mitted in  this  short  life.  And  in  the  same  way  they  could 
not  imagine  that  the  reward  of  virtues  practised  during  the 
same  brief  period  could  continue  for  ever.  The  dogma  of 
tranatnigration  agreed  with  both  of  these  suppositions,  though  [ 
in  another  respect  it  was  most  unsatisfactory ;  for  where  was 
either  a  beginning  or  an  end  to  bo  sought  ?  The  spirit  of 
enquiry  sought  to  escape  from  this  dilemma  by  systematic  re- 
fiuements  (fionderung),  but  only  betame  more  hopelessly  en- 
tangled :  and  at  length  it  was  only  extricated  by  cutting  the 
knot,  by  succumbing  to  the  influence  of  the  aspiration  after 
redemption  ixom  the  bondage  of  the  world,  and  of 

(dividual   existence ;    so  that  that  destiny,  which   was  in 
tnee  regarded  as  the  greatest  punishment,  was  nov 
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Tocognized  as  the  highest  reward.  This  mode  of  cutting  the 
ItQot  ia  the  work  of  Buddha  imd  Buddhism :  and  the  beet 
proof  that  the  fundamental  substance  of  the  Brdhmanas  ia 
pro- Buddhistic  is  (apart  from  oil  other  evidence)  to  be  found 
in  this,  that  they  do  not  rocognire  the  existence  of  the 
dilemma  in  question,  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  con- 
tempt of  life  to  which  we  have  alluded,  but  rather  express 
with  directnesa  and  naivety  a  fresh  and  genuine  love  of 
existence,  and  a  yearning  after  immortality.  It  ia  only 
some  passages  of  the  BrhadlLranyaka  and  of  the  Chhandogya 
Upeuibhad,  which  form  an  esooption  to  this  assertion;  and 
on  that  account  they  must  be  held  evidently  to  belong  to 
the  period  immediately  preoeding  Buddha's  appearanoo,  or 
even  to  that  which  followed  it." 

It  does  not  quite  agree  with  the  conclusion  here  announced 
that  the  passage  I  have  quotod  above  from  Satapatha  Brlh- 
maiia,  xi.  5,  6,  9,  appears  to  speak  of  union  with  Brahma ; — 
unless  this  is  to  he  understood  in  some  other  sense  than  the 
later  one  of  absorption  into  his  essence. 

Though  Indra,  Varuna,  and  other  gods  are  represented  in 
the  Mahabh&rata  and  Puranas  as  leading  n  sensual  and  im- 
moral life,'  and  though  the  Apaarases,  or  celestial  nymphs, 
are  expressly  declared  to  be  courtezans,'  form  the  aubjeet  of 
most  voluptuous  deaoriptions,'  and  are  represented  as  being 
sent  by  the  gods  from  time  to  time  to  seduce  austere  sages 
into  unchastity,  and  are  promised,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
as  the  companions  of  warriors  in  a  future  life, — ^yet  the  pic- 
turee  drawn  of  paradise  in  those  works  are  not  always  of  snob 
a  gross  character.  In  the  account  of  heaven  contained  in  the 
Mah&bh&rata,  iii.  15441  ff.,  there  is  no  promise  of  any  sensual 
gratification  held  out.  It  appears  (tt.  15407  ff)  that  a  sage 
named  Mudgala  had  lived  a  life  of  poverty,  piety,  and  oelf- 
reetnint,  practising  hospitality  according  to  his  humble 
means,  with  the  grain  which  be  gleaned,  and  which  (like  the 
widow  of  Zarephatb's  oil)  never  underwent  diminutioa.     At 

'  Bee  017  Buukrit  Teit«,  rol.  it.  p.  41. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  894 ;  and  Bimiravi,  i.  46,  U  (ed.  ScUeml),  ud  i.  46, 3  (Goiimm). 
>  See  MahtbhanU,  iii.  1821  ff. ;  fiimSrivt,  UtUrt  EiQ^;^  uri.  IS  ff. 
'-•  lyed.). 
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Itngtfa  anotlier  holy  man,  called  Durv^sas,  Gamous  iii  Indiaa 
tiuditioB  for  his  irascible  temper,  came  to  prove  Mudgoln'a 
powers  of  eadurance ;  and  six  times  devoured  all  the  food 
which  the  hoepitable  saint  possessed.  Finding  that  the  tempor 
of  his  host  was  altogether  unaffected  hy  these  trials,  BotvAms 
expressed  the  highest  admiratioa  of  bis  virtue  and  decUrcd 
Aat  he  would  go  bodily  to  heuveo.  As  he  epoko  the«e  wordi 
a  meaeeagor  of  the  gods  arrived  in  a  celestial  car,  and  called 
upon  Mudgala  to  ascend  to  a  state  of  complete  perfeotiou. 
The  BBgo,  however,  desired  first  to  learn  the  advantages  and 
drawbacks  of  the  heavenly  stale,  and  the  messenger  proceeded 
to  toll  him  (vv.  1544L  S.)  first  what  kind  of  people  go  there, 
vis.,  those  who  have  performed  austerities  or  celebrated  great 
sacrifices,  the  truthful,  the  orthodox,  the  righteous,  the  self- 
restraiued,  the  meek,  the  liberal,  the  brave,  etc.  These  oelee- 
tial  abodes  were,  he  said,  shining,  glorious,  and  filled  with  all 
delights.  There  is  seen  the  vast  golden  mountain  Mcru,  and 
the  holy  garden  Nandana,  etc.,  where  the  righteous  disport. 
There  hunger,  thirst,  weariness,  cold,  heat,  fear,  are  unknowB ; 
there  is  nothing  disgusting,  or  disagreeable ;  the  soent^  are 
delightful ;  the  sounds  are  pleasant  to  the  ear  and  mind : 
tliere  is  no  sorrow,  nor  lamentation,  nor  decay,  nor  labour, 
Bor  envy,  nor  jealousy,  nor  delusion.  There  the  blessed  are 
clothed  with  glorious  bodies,  which  are  produced  by  their 
works,  and  not  by  any  &ther  or  mother.  Their  garlands  are 
firagrant  and  unfading;  they  ride  in  aerial  cars.  Beyond 
theae  regions  there  are,  however,  others  of  a  higher  cbaraoter 
— llioae  to  which  the  rshis  who  have  been  purified  by  th^ 
vorka  proceed.  Still  further  on  are  those  where  the  Rbhns 
dwell ;  and  where  there  is  no  annoyance  occasioned  by  womtn 
{ttrl-irlas  lapah),  or  by  envy  arising  from  the  sight  of 
worldly  grandeur.  The  blessed  there  do  not  subsist  on  obla- 
tions, nor  do  they  feed  upon  ambrosia ;  they  have  celestial, 
and  not  coarse  material  bodies.  These  eternal  gods  of  godi 
do  not  desire  pleasure ;  they  do  not  change  with  the  revolu- 
tions of  Kalpas  (groat  mundane  ages).  How  can  they  thea 
be  subject  either  to  decay  or  death  ?  They  experience  neither 
joy,  nor  pleasure,  nor  delight,  neither  hsppinees  nor  sufiering, 
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□either  love  nor  hatred.  That  highest  state,  ao  difficult  to 
attain,  and  which  is  bcf/otid  the  reach  of  those  who  seek  qflv 
pleasure,  is  desired  even  by  the  gods.  Thia  oeleetiol  felicity, 
the  messenger  sajs,  ie  now  within  Madgaln's  reach, — tbe 
fruit  of  his  good  deeds.  Ihe  speaker  next,  according  to  hu 
promise,  explains  to  the  sage  the  drawbacks  of  the  hearesly 
state.  As  the  frait  of  works  done  on  earth  is  enjoyed  id 
heaven,  whilst  no  other  new  works  are  performed  there  from 
which  new  rewards  could  spring,  this  enjoyment  is  cut  off 
from  its  root,  and  most  therefore  come  to  an  end.  For  this 
world  is  the  place  for  works,  while  the  other  is  the  place  for 
enjoyment.  This  loss  of  gratificatlone  to  which  the  heart  has 
become  devoted,  and  the  dissatisfaction  and  pain  which  arise 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  simk  to  a  lower  estate,  from 
beholding  the  more  brilliant  prosperity  of  others,  is  intoler- 
able. To  this  must  be  added  the  consciousness,  and  tha 
bewilderment,  of  those  who  so  descend,  and  the  fear  of  falling 
which  they  experience  when  their  garlands  begin  to  iaAa. 
Such  are  the  defects  which  attach  to  all  existence  till  it  ia 
absorbed  in  Brahma.  But  the  state  of  those  who  have  faUea 
from  heaven  is  not  altogetherwithout  eompeasation.  As  a  result 
of  their  previous  good  deeds  they  are  bom  in  a  condition  of 
happiness;  thoughif  they  are  not  vigilant,  they  sink  still  lower. 
Having  given  this  ex^anation,  the  meesenger  of  the  gods  in- 
vites Mudgala  to  accompany  him  to  paradise.  The  saint,  how- 
ever, after  conmderation,  replies  that  he  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  state  of  hapjHnese  which  is  ritiated  by  so  great  defects, 
and  the  termination  of  which  is  followed  by  so  great  misery. 
He  has  therefore  no  desire  for  heaven ;  and  seeks  only  that 
eternal  abode  where  there  is  no  sorrow,  nor  distress,  nor 
change.  He  then  asks  the  celestial  messenger  what  other 
sphere  there  is  which  is  free  from  all  defects.  The  messenger 
replies  that  above  the  abode  of  Srahm&  is  the  pure  eternal 
light,  the  highest  sphere  of  Viflhnu,  who  is  regarded  as  the 
sopreme  Brahma.  Thither  none  can  proceed  who  are  de- 
voted to  objects  of  sense,  or  who  are  the  slaves  of  dia- 
honesty,  avarice,  anger,  delusion,  or  malice ;  but  only  the 
unselfish,  the  humble,  those  who  are  indifferent  to  pain  on^ 
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re,  those  whose  senses  are  under  reatraint,  and  those 
who  practise  contemplation  and  lix  their  minda  on  the  Deity. 
The  sage  then  dlamissed  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  began  to 
practise  ascetic  virtuoe,  becoming  indifieront  to  praise  and 
Idame,  regarding  clods,  stones,  and  gold  as  alike.  Pare 
knowledge  led  to  fixed  c-ontemplatioa ;  and  that  again  im- 
parted strength  and  complete  comprehension,  whereby  he 
attained  supreme  eternal  perfection,  in  the  nature  of  quietude 
(uirpiiBa).' 

The  difference  between  the  results  of  meritorious  works,  and 
of  knowledge,  so  familiar  to  the  religious  philosophy  of  the 
Hindus,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  verses  of  the 
Uah&bh&rata,  xii.  8810  S. :  "  By  works  a  creature  is  bound ; 
hy  knowledge  he  is  liberated  ;  wherefore  devotees  gifted  with 
perfect  insight  perform  no  works.  Through  works  a  creature 
IB  bora  again  after  death,  with  a  body  (of  one  or  other)  of 
sixteen  descriptions ;  by  knowledge  he  becomes  the  Eternal, 
Imperceptible,  and  Undecaying.  Some  men  of  little  under- 
atanding  eulogise  works;  and  so  embrace  with  delight  the 
entanglements  of  corporeal  existence.  But  those  who  have 
reached  the  highest  intelligence,  and  a  perfect  comprehension 
of  righleonsness,  do  not  coramend  works,  as  a  person  drinking 
from  a  river  thinks  little  of  a  well.  The  results  which  a  man 
obtains  from  works  ara  pleasure  and  pain,  prosperity  and 
adversity ;  by  knowledge  he  gains  that  condition  in  which 
his  griefs  are  at  an  end,  in  which  he  dies  not,  in  which  his 
birth  is  not  repeated,  from  which  he  does  not  return;  in 
wbioh  that  sopreme  Brahma  exists  imperceptible,  unchanging, 
etc.  ete.'* 


Ugbert  de^y  of  munclooe  oeaturea  ii  wdl  known. 
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Ajrr.  XII. — On  the  Jyotitha  ObaervaUm  of  the  Place  of  Uf 
Coiuret,  and  the  Dak  derivable  from  it.  By  Wiluam  D. 
■Whttnet,  Esq.,  Profeasor  of  Sanfikrit  in  Tale  College,  N«w 
Haven,  Ji&.     Communicated  hj  F.  Hall,  Esq. 

[RcDd  Jidj  i,  1864,] 

CoLEBRooKs,  ill  hifl  Celebrated  essay  "On  tiie  Yedu,  w 
Sured  Writings  of  the  Hindus"  (As.  Researclies,  vol.  viij. ; 
Hiwi.  Easays,  vol.  L),  weis  the  first  to  direct  general  attontioa 
to  the  noTT  &miliarly  known  passage  of  the  Jjotidia  relatiT* 
to  the  pontiim  <^  the  solstices  in  the  Hinda  lunar  zodiao,  and 
to  derive  from  it  a  date  for  use  in  determining  the  doobtiial 
«hroaolog]r  of  the  earliest  period  of  literary  productiveneas  ia 
India.  His  coDcluaion  ia  expressed  as  foUovs :  "  Henoe  it  ia 
oUar,  that  Dhanishthl  and  AsleshtL  are  the  constellatiotu 
owMit ;  and  that,  when  this  Hindu  calendar  was  regulated, 
the  solstitial  points  were  reckoned  to  be  at  the  beginning  of 
the  one,  and  iq  the  middle  of  the  other  :  and  such  was  the 
sUaation  of  those  cardinal  pcnnts  in  the  fourteenth  cratoiy 
M»re  tlie  Christian  era"  (Mise.  Ess^s,  ytA.  i.,  pp.  ]:U9-110). 
Ho  tad  a  litUe  before  (ibid. ,  p.  106)  declared  that  he  "  incliaed 
to  think,  that  the  oeremoniea  called  j/af'na,  and  the  prayers  to 
ba  rocited  at  tiiom  ceremoniee  [namely,  the  prayers  oonstata- 
tUig  t&e  tanhiti*  of  the  Uiree  dider  y«dafi],  are  as  old  as  tha 
calendar." 

Hardly  any  datum  has  been  so  often  referred  to,  and  bo 
mnch  relied  on,  as  this,  by  those  eBgag«d  in  the  investigatioa 
of  Indian  antiquity.  It  has  been  in  nearly  the  same  degree 
the  sheet-anchor  of  the  prevailing  chronology  of  the  Vedie 
period,  as  the  identification  of  Sandrocottus  and  Chandragupta 
has  been  of  that  of  the  middle  ages  of  Indian  history.  Within 
a  few  years,  however,  more  than  one  voice  has  been  raised  to 
deny  the  accuracy  of  Colebrooke's  calculation,  and  to  impugn 
the  validity  of  the  ohronological  ooadunon  which  he  derived 
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The  eminent  mathematician.  Archdeacon  Pratt  of 
Calcutta,  in  a  little  paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  1862  (vol.  xxxi.,  pp.  49  seq.),  has 
shown  that  the  assigned  poaitiou  of  the  aolstices  indicatcfl 
rather  the  twelfth  than  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  sa  tha 
time  when  the  o!)ser\'ation  was  made  (the  particular  year,  m 
determined  by  him,  is  1181  b.c.).  Prof.  Max  MuUer,  in  his 
Preiaoe  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Rig  Veda  (London,  18^}, 
adepts  this  rectified  date,  and  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the 
impofiubility  of  bo  attaching  the  obswration  in  question  to 
uiy  era  or  period  in  Hindu  literary  history  as  to  make  it 
diroDologically  available ;  also  urging  that  the  difficulty  of 
the  oboervation,  and  the  unskilfubioss  of  the  Hindus  as  ob- 
servers, compel  us  to  leave  a  margin  of  several  centuries  on 
uither  aide,  in  settling  the  time  of  the  observation  itself.  To 
these  conclusions,  of  Archdeacon  Pratt  and  of  I*rof.  Muller, 
my  own  assent  has  already  been  publicly  expressed  (see  Journ. 
of  the  Am.  Oriental  Society,  vol.  nii.,  pp.  83,  84).  In  now 
recurring  to  the  subject,  I  do  not  wish  to  retract  or  modify 
that  assent,  but  to  explain  more  fully  the  grouuds  on  which 
it  is  based,  treating  of  one  or  two  points  of  interest,  connected 
with  the  subject,  which  hare  hitherto  been  cither  not  at  all, 
or  only  imperfectly,  elucidated.' 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  say  a  few  words  in  criticism  of 
ArohdeacoD  Pratt's  calculation.  He  founds  bis  conclusion, 
aa  concerns  the  fundamental  point  of  the  limits  of  the  ast»- 
nsms,  upon  the  position,  as  observed  by  the  Hindus  and  re- 
corded in  tlio  modem  astronomical  text-books,  of  a  single  one 
of  the  junction-stars  of  the  astcrisme,  namely,  the  brilliout 
■  Leonia,  or  Ilegulus.  That  is  to  say,  he  determines  the  final 
point  of  Aslesha,  which  is  also  the  initial  point  of  Moghl, 

'  Then]  i«  ilia  mora  rciuon  for  arguing  the  case  utcwi  u.  in  n  crilicuro  of  Dr. 
Hang*!  AiUrFjn  Siuhmncnin  (in  tho  Saiurdfy  Rrvieie  for  Mireb  19,  ISfil)  wlijeh 
to  BBdnkauil  to  mbu  trota  tha  fea  sf  Prof,  MuUor,  Ihii  acboliu  wenu  iDclioed  to 
•buulciD  in  put  hii  fonncr  opmioni,  in  deference  to  tlie  auUiDrity  o!  the  vrilor 
whom  bo  li  ciiticixing ;  bo  aayg :  "  bo  is  rigbt  alio  nhen  be  sraignu  lli«  tirclftb 
onlurj  u  the  earlii^l  dUe  for  the  orinn  of  that  timple  ulronomical  miem  M 
vhkb  the  euUndur  of  the  Vedic  ftstiTBli  a  founded."  The  "  niBi^n  ni  le^"*' 
«iDluriM*'  here  disappeiu*,  uid  tht  date  of  the  obaerrition  becomei  mmii 
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Bolely  from  the  statement  made  by  the  later  Hindu  aBtrono- 
mers,  that  Regulus  is  situated  nine  degrees  upon  the  ecliptic 
east  of  the  point  in  question.  This  star  was  selected  by  him, 
undoubtedly,  because  it  is  a  bright  one,  situated  close  to  the 
ecliptic  (according  to  the  nindus,  upon  it),  and  in  the  next 
aaterism  to  that  in  which  is  the  place  of  the  summer  solstice, 
as  laid  doira  in  the  Jyotisha.  But  the  defined  positions  of 
all  the  junction-stars  of  the  asterisms  are  affected  with  serioua 
errors  and  incongruencjes,  as  compared  with  one  another  and 
with  the  assigned  initial  point  of  tbe  sphere.  The  extreme 
errors  are,  two  and  a  half  degrees  in  the  one  direction,  and  three 
degrees  in  the  other ;  tbe  difference  between  them  is  five  and  a 
half  degrees,  which  represents  a  difference  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred years  in  the  value  of  the  precession  as  deduced,  according 
to  the  method  followed  by  Archdeacon  Pratt,  from  the  two  junc- 
tion-stars exhibiting  the  errors  referred  to.'  In  fact,  had  this 
gentleman  founded  his  calculation  upon  the  defined  position 
of  the  junction-star  of  Pushya  (the  asterism  lying  nest  west, 
as  Maghfk,  with  its  junction-star  Rogulus,  lies  next  east,  of 
Asleaha),  or  of  that  of  Chitrfi  (as  located  by  tho  Sflrya-Sid- 
dh&nta),  or  of  more  than  one  other  which  might  be  chosen 
among  tbo  asterisms,  he  would  have  reached  a  result  con- 
firming, instead  of  overthrowing,  Colebrooke's  date.  It  was 
clearly,  then,  as  I  think,  a  mistake  on  hia  part  to  take 
Regulua  alone  into  account,  in  performing  hie  process  intended 
for  the  testing  and  correcting  of  his  predecessor's  conclusions. 
If,  indeed,  Regulus  could  be  shown  to  have  been  the  star 
whoee  observation  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  Hindu  system 
of  aeterismal  division  of  tlie  ecliptic,  and  1^  reference  to  which 
were  determined  the  limits  of  the  arcs  constituting  the  "  por- 
tions" of  the  asterisms,  and  the  places  of  the  other  junction- 
stars,  it  would  be  fully  entitled  to  be  so  distinguished  by  him ; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case :  there  is 
no  plausible  ground  for  conjecturing,  even,  that  this  star  was 

■  Nunelj,  thoea  of  Tit&Ui&  uid  ChitriL  For  tbe  amonnt  utd  directios  «f  tho 
imn  of  podtioD  of  all  the  jnnction-atin,  see  the  tabla  in  oni  no(«s  on  tho 
SOrjs-Siddhlota,  in  the  Jonrn.  Am.  Oriental  Sodetj,  toL  ri.,  p.  S56  (j/.  211  of 
the  wipaiate  impiMaioD). 
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'Specially  prominent  mark  for  the  attention  of  the  early 
Hindu  astronomors.  In  our  present  ignorance  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  process  by  which  the  ohservationB  upon  the  junc- 
tion-stare were  made,  and  their  results  reduced  to  the  form  in 
which  they  are  presented  to  ua  by  the  Siddh&ntas,  there  are 
but  two  courses  which  we  can  safely  follow :  lat,  we  mav  re- 
gard the  assigned  initial  point  of  the  system  of  division,  the 
star  j^Piscium,  as  the  actual  starting-point  of  observation,  and 
the  varying  errors  of  position  of  the  other  junction-stars  aa 
mere  errors  of  observation  committed  with  reference  to  that 
point, — in  other  words,  accepting  the  limits  of  the  asterismal 
portions  as  theoretically  laid  down  in  the  Hindu  text-books, 
and  looking  upon  the  places  of  the  junction-stars  in  their  re- 
spective portions  as  determined  by  the  Hindus  with  what 
accuracy  they  were  able  to  command ; — or,  2nd,  to  average 
the  errors  of  all  the  stars,  and  to  modify  by  the  result  thus 
obtained  the  defined  position  of  the  initial  point  of  division. 
Of  tbeee  two,  I  should  decidedly  incline  to  prefer  the  former 
oonrse.  Following  it,  we  find  the  difference  between  the 
solstice  or  the  equinox  of  the  Jyotisha  and  that  of  the  modem 
aatronoroical  s}'stem,  which  is  the  equinox  of  a.d.  560  (10' 
east  of  {^'Fiscium),  to  he  one  asterism  and  three  quarters,  or 
(13°  20'  X  1|)  23°  20' ;  and  this,  at  one  degree  of  preoeasion 
in  aeventy-two  years,'  gives  an  interval  of  {23^  x  72)  1680 
years,  whence  we  should  derive  the  date  1120  b,c,  (1680 — 
560  =  1120)  aa  that  of  the  observation  recorded  in  the 
Jyotiflha.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  allow  for  the  average  of 
the  Hindu  errors  of  position  (which,  as  is  shown  in  the  note 
on  the  table  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  is 
■^56'),  the  result  will  he  changed  by  sixty-seven  years,  and 
the  date  arrived  at  will  be  1187  B.C.  This  last  differs  by  but 
an  insignificant  amount  from  the  date  obtained  by  Archdeacon 
Pratt  (1181  B.C.),  nor  doee  the  other  vary  very  materially 
from  it ;  but  this  near  accordance  we  must  attribute  to  the 


•  Thi*  U  tlie  rata  adonUd  hy  Arcbdescoa  Pratt  in  hia  citeiilation,  and  it  u 
quite  BuffidcntlT Exact.  The  Hot.R.  Main,  in  a  oole  to  Miiller's  IVcfice  (p.  UiiW.), 
UTtsdj  ntrnei  to.  aubatitato  a  TDore  precise  luluatioo,  and  makes  a  diSereaoe 
of  Air  jrut  in  the  retulli  a  totally  iiuigiiiScant  oorreolioii  in  a  calculuioa  of  tliii 
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good  lock,  rather  than  to  the  aound  method,  of  the  calculator  : 
he  chanced  to  select  one  of  the  junction- stars  whose  error  of 
defined  position  ( — 49')  waa  small,  and,  moreover,  very  nearly 
QMDcided  with  the  average  error  of  the  whole  series. 

Our  nest  inquiry  is :  if  the  true  date  thus  derivable  from 
tlte  Jyotisha  is  the  twelfth  century  b.c. — its  early  part,  accord- 
ing to  one  mode  of  reckoning;  its  later  part,  according  to 
that  to  which  the  preference  Las  been  given  above — bow 
should  so  sound  and  careful  an  investigator  as  Colehrooke 
have  come  to  pronounce  it  the  fourteenth  century  ?  Arch- 
deacon Pratt  conjectures  that  he  may  have  "  taken  the  ooa- 
stollations  loosely;"  that  is,  as  he  explains  himself,  that  Cole- 
brooke  mny  have  based  bis  calculations,  in  some  way,  not  on 
the  asterismal  "portions,"  as  equally  divided,  but  upon  the 
aaterismal  star-groups ;  taking  the  "beginning  of  DhBDiahth&" 
to  bo  the  first  star  in  the  asterism  Dhani!jhlh&,  not  the  first 
degree  of  tho  arc  of  13°  20'  called  Dhanishth&,  and  the  middle 
of  Afleshd  to  be,  not  the  centre  of  the  arc  of  that  name,  but 
the  middle  of  the  little  group  in  the  Lead  of  Hydra,  which, 
boing  called  Aslcsha,  gave  ita  name  to  the  adjacent  porticm  of 
the  ecliptic.  But  he  abandons  the  conjecture,  as  affording  no 
sufficient  explanation :  and  very  properly,  in  my  opinion,  sinoe 
I  oannot  think  it  possible  that  Colebrooke  should  have  founded 
his  calculation  upon  such  an  understanding  of  the  language 
of  the  Jyotiflha.  MuUer,  on  the  other  hand  (Preface,  p.  ixri,), 
appears  to  suppose  that  Colebrooke's  statement  is  but  an  echo 
of  that  made  by  Wilford,  on  the  authority  of  Davis,  ix  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  (p.  288),  to  the  effect 
that  the  date  intended  was  1391  b.c.'  I  cannot,  however, 
think  it  likely  that  Oolebrooke  would  tiua  have  retted  on  a 
published  opinion  of  another  investigator  without  at  least  re- 
ferring to  it;  nor,  indeed,  that  he  would  have  decided  so 


>  WilTord'a  ttatement  is  pnt  forth  in  correction  of  that  of  8ii  William  Jon«9. 
«ho  had  fixsd  tha  da(«  M  IISI  b.o.  This  Menu  &  remarkable  conoorduice  with 
Arehdeacon  Pratt'i  result;  but,  in  fact,  the  coincidrnce  ii  only  fortuitoiu :  the 
real  a^reemeot  of  JoDee'i  prooeu  ii  irith  mj  oirn.  Tb«  amoniit  of  precesnenal 
moTsment,  23°  20',  and  the  denied  iDterral  of  time,  IfiSO  vesra,  are  the  lams  in 
hii  ealmlatioa  and  in  mine :  but  he  reckon*  the  interral  back  from  an  assimed 
period  of  Varlha-mihira,  a.d.  4SB,  and  I,  from  the  time  when  the  equinoi  wm 
actnallf  lO*  eait  of  (  Piiama,  or  k.a,  C60. 
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capital  a  point  without  independent  investigation :  abore  all, 
when  two  scholars,  of  the  rank  and  consideration  of  Jones  and 
Davis,  had  arrived  at  conclusions  respecting  it  which  diSerod 
by  more  than  two  centuries.  It  is  vastly  more  probable  that 
CcJebrooke  shared  Davis's  error,  whatever  it  may  have  been ; 
tiiat  he  either  knew  and  approved  the  latter's  calculation,  or 
had  of  himself  arrived,  from  like  premisses  and  by  a  like  course 
of  mathematical  reasoning,  at  the  same  result.  No  other 
scholars  of  that  period  have  rendered  to  the  study  of  Hindu 
astronomy  services  which  can  bear  any  comparison  with  those 
of  Davis  and  Colebrooke ;  and  an  error  in  which  they  both 
agree  ought  to  admit  of  an  esplanation  which  shall  prove  it 
to  be  no  blunder,  but  only  a  deduction  from  a  different,  and 
vx  admissible,  interpretation  of  the  data  furnished  as  fron 
Indian  antiquity. 

The  only  practicable  method,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  of  arriving 
it  the  date  given  by  Colebrooke  and  Davis,  is  to  reckon  the 
difference  of  precession  between  the  Jyotisha  and  the  modem 
ostronomical  system  as  two  fuU  asterisms,  or  26°  40'.  This, 
ftt  1"  in  seventy-two  years,  would  give  an  interval  of  1920 
years,  and  would  carry  the  Jyotisha  observation  back  to  ba- 
yoad  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  (1920 — &60  = 
1360  B.c.).^  This  would  be  the  true  date  for  that  arrangement 
of  the  asterisms  in  which  KrttikS  stands  at  their  head — if 
only  we  suppose  that  the  limits  of  the  asterismal  divisions 
were  then  precisely  the  same  as  they  are  determined  to  be  in 
the  later  system  of  the  Siddhiintaa,  with  Aswini  at  the  head. 
In  the  Jyotisha,  as  in  all  the  other  documents  of  the  more 
tacient  Hindu  astronomy,  Krttiki  is  treated  as  6rst  aeteriem ; 
that  is  to  say — so  all  are  agreed  in  understanding  it^ — as  con- 
taining the  vernal  equinox.  But  the  position  of  the  solsticoa 
given  in  the  Jyotisha  implies,  if  taken  exactly,  an  equinox  no 
longer  situated  in  Efttik^,  but  fallen  back  even  from  ita 
western  limit,  through  the  eastern  quarter  of  Bharani ;  thus 

■  Drtii'i  ilflM,  13S1  B.C.,  differa  from  thb  onl;  to  an  inaigniflcatit  imount, 

which  nuj  pOBsibl;  be  eiplained  bf  tupposine  tbtt  bs  Tttckonod  tho  pmii^on  at 

I  1*  in  utratv-llirec  yean ;  ila  tale  u.  indeed,  a  liltlu  stoncr  than  1   ia  lerontT- 

I'two  foan,  Blthough  the  Utter  tains  is  a  good  deal  more  neulj  oorrcct  thia  tu 
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^ving  to  the  latter  tha  quality  of  equinoctial  afiterism,  and 
the  title  to  headship  of  the  series.  It  might  well  enough, 
then,  appear  to  Colebrooke  that  this  eeeming  inconsistoncy 
of  the  Jyotiaba  with  itaelf  could  be  best  solved  by  still  re- 
garding Krttihd  as  equinoctial  asterism,  and  supposing  that 
the  Jyotisha  was  only  talking  loosely  in  fixing  the  solstices  at 
the  beginning  of  DhanishthS,  and  the  middle  of  Asleah&,  in- 
stead of  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  Dhanishthfi  and  the 
third  quarter  of  Aalesha.  And,  in  my  view,  as  I  shall  pre- 
sently explain,  he  was  fully  justified  in  making  this  aasomp* 
tion.  That  he  thus  departed  from  the  precise  letter  of  the 
Jyotisha,  and  in  a  manner  which  ought  properly  to  have  been 
pointed  out  and  accounted  for  by  him,  is  very  true ;  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regrett^  that  he  did  not  enter  into  some  brief 
explanation  of  his  process  of  calculation.  But  he  must  be 
fully  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  having  committed  any  real 
misrepresentation  of  his  authority,  by  the  date  which  he  gave. 
It  is,  of  course,  theoretically  supposahle  that  the  Hindus 
should  have  had  an  exact  dL-tormination  of  the  stellar  place  <^ 
the  vernal  equinox  in  the  fourteenth  century  before  Chriat, 
and  should  have  fiixed  by  it  the  western  limit  of  the  asterismal 
portion  Efttik^;  and  that,  some  two  centuries  and  a  half 
later,  they  should  have  observed  that  it  had  iallen  back 
through  a  quarter  of  the  preceding  asterism,  and  have  recorded 
this  observation  in  the  Jyotisha.  But  no  such  suppositiQii 
will  possess  the  least  plausibility  to  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
ia  conversant  with  Hindu  antiquity.  The  ancient  astronomy 
of  India  was,  evidently,  of  a  very  rude  character.  It  had  nei- 
ther the  instruments  nor  the  theoretical  system  of  division  of 
the  circle  necessarily  implied  by  exact  measurements.  It  knew 
no  lesser  parts  of  the  ecliptic  than  the  twenty-sevenths,  or 
"portions"  of  the  asterifims.  Its  observations  were  only  such  as 
oould  be  made  with  the  unassisted  eye,  and  were  almost  wholly 
limited  to  the  moon,  in  her  relations  to  the  star-groups  con- 
stituting the  asterismal  system.  The  lesser  planets  were  alto- 
gether ignored.  The  ancient  Hindus  had  devised  no  practical 
method  of  bo  reconciling  solar  and  lunar  time  as  to  establish 
a  year  capable  of  continuous  cluxmological  use.    The  Jyotisha, 
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by  ite  cycle  of  five  years  and  its  mode  of  intercalation,  assumes 
a  year  of  366  days :  an  inaccuracy  which,  after  but  two  or  three 
repetitions  of  the  cycle,  would  have  thrown  their  whole  lunar 
reckoning  into  utter  conftision.  Ho  who  should  expect  any- 
thing approaching  to  an  exact  solution  of  so  difficult  a  pro- 
lilem  as  the  determination  of  the  stellar  place  of  tho  equinox 
^m  such  a  science,  and  from  a  peojJe  never  capable  of  exact 
observation,  even  when  they  had  learned  scientific  astronomy 
ftom  the  Greeks — unable,  five  centuries  after  Christ,  to  find 
&&  ecliptic  distance  from  ^  Piscium  of  visible  fixed  stars  in 
the  nearest  CMist^ations  of  Aries,  Taurus,  and  Orion,  with- 
out errors  ranging  from  fifty  minutes  up  to  nearly  three  degrees 
— he  who  should  expect  this,  I  say,  would  be  guilty  of  some- 
thing nearly  approaching  a  palpable  absurdity.  If  the  Hindus 
themselves,  in  the  ancient  periotl,  made  an  observation  on  the 
place  of  the  colures  which  would  have  been  an  accurate  one 
in  the  year  1360  b.('.,  no  one  should  venture  to  draw  from  it 
any  more  precise  conclusion  than  that  it  was  probably  made 
somewhere  between  1800  and  1000  B.C.  That  they  had  any 
idea  of  the  precession ;  that  thoy  wcro,  or  ovon  believed  them- 
selves to  be,  able  to  notice  when  the  colures  had  changed  their 
places  westward  by  three  and  a  third  degrees,  or  a  quarter  of 
•n  aaterism,  I  do  not  in  the  least  believe.  If,  then,  the  anthor 
of  th©  Jyotisha  impliedly  puts  the  vernal  equinox  at  the  end 
«f  the  third  quarter  of  Bharant,  I  have  no  idea  that  he  meant 
to  reject  the  actual  reckoning,  which  implied  ite  presence  at 
the  beginning  of  Krttikd.  If  he  had  begun  his  year  and  hia 
cjde  with  the  vernal  equinox,  instead  of  the  hibernal  solstice, 
he  would  have  put  the  equinoctial  colure  at  the  beginning  of 
Erttik^  and  the  middle  of  Vis&khA.  His  apparent  shifting  of 
itB  position  has  no  deeper  ground  than  this :  that  he  did  not 
osre  to  talk  in  so  exact  terms  as  quarters  of  an  osterism,  and 
.preferred  to  start  from  the  beginning  of  an  asterism,  rather 
from  somewhere  in  its  interior.'  Colebrooke  and  Doris, 
lerefore,  if  less  faithful  to  the  letter  of  the  Jyotisha  than 
thdeacon  Pratt,  are  equally  true  to  its  real  meaning. 
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A  further  eloment  of  doubt,  however,  requires  to  be  token 
into  accouat,  if  we  would  fully  approciate  the  difficulties  which 
lie  ia  the  way  of  our  extracting  a  detinite  date  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Jyotiflha  now  under  consideration.  In  the  later 
nstronoraical  science  of  India,  which  has  borrowed  from  abroad 
complete  and  elabonil«  modes  of  dividing  the  circle,  of  calcu- 
lating the  places  of  the  planets,  and  so  on,  and  which  has  made 
a  real  scientitic  determination,  though  an  inexact  one,  of  the 
places  ol'  the  junction-stars  of  the  asterismal  groups,  theve  is 
a  precise  theoretic  division  of  the  ecliptic  into  twenty-seven 
equal  arcs,  of  thirteen  and  a  third  degrees  (13°  20')  each,  as 
"portions"  of  the  twenty-seven  aalerisma.  The  starting- 
point  is  at,  or  close  npon,  ^  Piscium ;  and  wo  know  exactJy 
how  many  degrees  and  minutes  from  that  star  lie  the  eastern 
and  western  limits  of  any  given  asterismol  portion  ;  as.  also,  by 
how  many  degrees  and  minut«s  the  limits  of  each  portion  are 
distant  from  its  own  junction-star.  It  is  true  that  the  Hindu 
science  does  not  recognize  the  necessity,  or  the  propriety,  of 
habitual  reference  to  theee  limits  in  observation :  they  are 
there  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  theoretic  calculator ;  and  the 
most  practised  Hindu  astronomer,  at  any  period,  would  doubt- 
less have  made  lame  work  d  pointing  out  tlieir  position  iritii 
aocnrocy,  or  determining  by  obserratioQ  the  place  of  a  planet 
with  reference  to  tliem ;  yet  they  are  a  recognized  part  of  the 
system.  Now,  in  all  our  reasonings  hitherto,  we  have  assumed 
^at  the  limits  thus  laid  down  by  the  modem  science  were  abo 
known  to  and  adopted  by  the  ancient.  It  was  necessary  to 
do  80,  if  we  were  to  find  any  ground  on  which  to  construct  an 
eoaot  astronomical  calculation.  But  it  is  time  to  point  out 
the  total  fallacy  of  the  assumption.  We  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  believe  that,  when  £rttik&  headed  the  series  of 
asterisms,  the  junction-star  of  B«Tat!,  ^  Fiscium  (even  sup- 
posing the  same  star  to  have  filled  that  office  then  as  later, 
which  there  ia  room  to  doubt),'  was  the  point  of  departure  of 
the  whole  system  of  ecliptic  division.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  there  was  any  rrat«m  of  di^ion  at  all,  founded 
on  accurate  measurements,  and  starting  from  a  single  definite 
>  BwJMmt^Of.  8b*.,  Ti^niL,^«4^. 
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;  portion  KrttUcA  waa  not  an  arc  of  the  ecliptia 
whose  vostem  and  eaatern  boundariea  were  bo  many  degrees 
and  minutes  distant  from  some  fixed  star,  but  simply  that  part 
of  the  moon's  path  which  lay  adjacent  to  the  aal«riam  or  con- 
stellation Krttik&  (the  Pleiades) ;  the  portion  Aslcsha  was  that 
on  which  bordered  the  conatellation  Asleahii  (head  of  Ilydra) ; 
and  30  on.  To  transfer  to  the  ancient  period  the  precise 
theoretic  divisions  of  the  later  ecicnce,  and  to  hold  that,  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  the  phrases,  "  beginning  of 
KrttiH,"  "middle  of  Islesha,"  "end  of  third  quarter  of 
Bharant,"  and  the  like,  desiguated  the  aame  points  on  the 
ediptic  08  they  do  when  employed  by  Bralimagupta  and  the 
snthor  of  the  Sftrya-Si^dh&nta,  is  to  commit  a  palpable  and 
Tery  serious  anachronism.  It  was  not  practicable,  in  select- 
ing a  series  of  star-groups  to  mark  a  twenty-eoven-fold  or 
twenty- eight-fold  division  of  the  ecliptic,  always  to  pitch  upon 
auch  aa  had  a  like  position  in  the  theoretic  limits  of  the  several 
portions  which  each  waa  to  occupy  and  name.  If  any  one 
will  take  the  trouble  to  mark  off,  upon  a  globe  or  chart,* 
regions  of  the  zodiac,  each  having  13°  20'  of  breadth,  he  will 
find  that  only  in  a  small  majority  of  the  cases  (sixteen  out 
of  twenty-seven)  does  the  Hindu  asterism  lie  fairly  within  the 
bonndaries  of  the  portion  which  in  the  modern  system  it 
deaignates:  in  the  remaining  cases,  it  either  overlaps  the 
boundar}',  or  is  wholly  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  next 
portion.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this,  because  the 
moon  does  not,  like  the  sun,  move  through  the  zodiac  upon  a 
single  track,  and  always  at  the  same  rale  in  the  same  part  of 
tlie  heavens ;  the  region  of  her  accelerated  or  retarded  motion, 
and  of  her  removal  southward  or  northward  from  the  ecliptic, 
■bifts  60  rapidly,  that  no  scries  of  stars  or  star-groups,  how- 
ever carefully  selected,  could  continuously  mark  her  progress 
with  any  degree  of  exactness.  All  that  the  founders  of  the 
ayatem  could  seek  toaccomplish  waa  this:  to  choose  the  proper 
BomI>er  of  groujjs,  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  be  easily  re- 
oognizod  and  remembered,  situated  not  too  far  from  the 
n  (he  additional 
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ecliptic,  and  as  nearly  equally  distributed  aa  waa  practicable ; 
all  means  of  accurately  testing  the  degree  to  ifhich  this  last 
desirable  requisite  was  complied  with  being  wanting.  No 
scheme  of  asterismal  limits,  then,  depending  on  and  deter- 
mined  by  a  single  fixed  point,  is  necessarily  or  even  plausibly 
to  be  assumed  aa  forming  a  part  of  the  ancient  astertsmal 
system.  And,  especially,  no  such  scheme  determined  by  the 
star  f  Fiscium.  That  star  had  no  prominent  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Hindu  astronomers,  bo  far  as  we  know,  until 
its  near  coincidence  with  the  equinox  of  the  period  of  recon- 
struction of  the  Hindu  astronomy,  five  centuries  after  Christ, 
occasioned  its  selection  as  the  cardinal  point  in  the  movements 
of  the  planetary  system.  Moreover,  if  it  be  made  the  deter- 
minant of  division,  all  the  series  of  seven  astcriams,  from 
Satabhishaj  to  Krtlita,  inclusive,  are  found  to  be  situated' 
upon  the  extreme  eastern  limits  of  the  portions  which  belong 
to  them  respectively.  It  would  be  a  strange  method,  surely, 
to  commence  from  the  Krttikfis  (Pleiades)  a  scries  of  asterismal 
divisions,  made  by  the  eye  alone,  which  should  leave  the  por- 
tion marked  by  that  group,  and  named  from  its  lying  entirely 
behind  it,  to  the  westward. 

The  coiichisiou  to  which  we  seem  necessarily  led  by  the 
arguments  and  considerations  here  presented  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows : — First,  it  is  impossible  for  ua  to  determine, 
more  nearly  than  within  a  few  degrees,  what  point  upon  the 
ecliptic  is  meant  by  any  designation  of  its  place  with  re- 
ference to  the  aeterisms  which  is  given  us  by  Hindu  autho- 
rities of  older  date  than  the  establishment  of  the  modem 
astronomical  system ;  second,  we  have  no  reason  for  ascribing 
to  the  ancient  Hindus  any  pretence  to  such  exact  knowledge 
or  any  attempt  at  such  precision  of  statement,  as  should  give 
real  significance  to  an  implied  difference  of  a  quarter  of  an 
BSteriem  in  the  location  of  the  colures  by  two  different  autho- 
rities; third,  even  if  we  chose  to  attribute  intended  precision 
to  the  statement  of  the  Jyotiaha,  the  difficulty  of  the  obser- 
vation, and  the  weakness  of  the  Hindus  as  practical  astrono- 
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mers,  would  forbid  ns  to  suppose  that  they  can  have  made 
other  than  a  rude  approximation  to  the  true  phice  of  the 
solstices:  and  hence,  finally,  it  is  utterly  in  vain  for  ub  to 
attempt  to  asaign  a  definite  dat«  to  the  observation  here  in 
question ',  a  period  of  a  thousand  years  is  rather  too  little 
than  too  great  to  allow  for  all  the  enumerated  sources  of 
doubt  and  error.  He  who  declares  in  favour  of  any  one  of 
the  centuries  between  the  eighth  and  the  eighteenth  before 
ChriHt,  OS  the  probable  epoch  of  the  Jyotislia  observation, 
does  BO  at  his  peril,  and  must  be  prepared  to  support  his 
opinion  by  raore  pertinent  arguments  than  have  yet  beon 
brought  forward  in  defence  of  such  a  claim. 

The  possibility  that  the  observation  which  we  have  been 
discussing  may  require  to  be  yet  more  totally  divorced  from 
connexion  with  any  assignable  period  in  Hindu  literary 
history,  as  having  been  made  elsewhere  than  in  India  itself, 
is  worth  a  passing  reference,  although  it  docs  not  retjuire  to 
be  urged.  Some  recent  authors  have  shown  an  unnecessary 
degree  of  sensitiveness  to  any  suggestion  of  the  importation 
of  astronomical  knowledge  into  India  in  early  times.  Such 
importation,  of  course,  is  not  to  he  credited  as  a  fact  without 
satisfactory  evidence;  but  it  is  also  not  to  bo  rejected  as  a 
pOTaibility  upon  insufficient  d  priori  grounds.  To  Miillcr's 
erroneous  assumption  (Preface,  p.  xxxviii.),  that  "  none  of  the 
escrificcs  enjoined  in  the  Brohmanoa  could  be  conceived  " 
without  "  the  division  of  the  heavens  into  twenty-seven  sec- 
tions," I  have  referred  elsewhere  {Joum.  Am-  Or.  Soc,  vol. 
viii.,  p.  74),  claiming  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  concern  of  the 
naksAalraa  with  these  sacrifilees  is  for  the  most  part  a  matter 
of  nomenclature  merely.  It  is  true,  for  instance,  that  one 
cannot  obey  an  injunction  to  perform  a  certain  sacrifice  "on 
the  first  of  Chaitra  "  without  a  system  of  osterisma :  but  the 
reason  why  such  a  sacrifice  had  been  enjoined  was  not  that 
the  moon  was  to  be  full  fifteen  days  later  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Spica  Virginis,  rather  than  of  some  other  star;  the 
ceremony  was  established  for  a  certain  new  moon  of  spring, 
to  which  the  star  only  gives  a  name :  it  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  have  been  religiously  observed  long  before  the  mcmth 
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got  its  present  title.  The  asterism  Cbitra  does  not  fumUh 
the  occaaion  of  the  aacrifice,  immediately  or  mediately ;  it 
simply  denominates  the  natural  period  at  the  beginoiag  of 
which  the  sacrifice  is  to  be  performed.  And  so  in  other  like 
ooees.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  denied  that  the  nahthatras 
have  acquired  a  certain  influence  and  importance  of  their 
owTi,  ae  regards  the  seasons  of  sacrifice :  their  propitious  or 
impropitioua  character  must  be  had  in  view  in  regulating 
some  of  its  details ;  but  all  this,  like  the  astrological  iuSuence 
of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  is  only  the  natural  secondary  out- 
growth of  an  inatitntion  originally  intended  for  other  pur- 
poses. To  claim  to  settle  the  vexed  and  difficult  question  of 
the  ultimate  origin  of  the  asterismal  system,  possessed  in 
common  by  the  Hindus,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Arabs,  %  the 
simple  consideration  of  its  importance  to  the  Hindu  cere- 
monial, is  wholly  futile.  Biot,  by  similar  reasoning,  arrives 
at  the  confident  conclusion  that  the  system  must  be  indige- 
nous to  China :  he  finds  it  loo  thoroughly  interwoven  with 
the  sacred  and  political  institutions  of  that  country  to  be  able 
to  conceive  of  ite  ever  having  been  introduced  from  abroad. 
And  special  students  of  Arab  antiquity,  upon  the  same 
grounds,  advance  the  same  claim  in  behalf  of  Arabia.  It 
is  in  each  case  prepossession  which  gives  to  this  class  of  con- 
siderations a  controlling  importance :  the  question  of  origin, 
if  it  ever  finds  its  satisfactory  settlement,  must  be  settled  by 
ugument«  of  another  and  more  legitimate  character. 

But  the  learned  and  ingenious  editor  of  the  Aitareya 
Br&hmana,  Dr.  Haug  of  FQna,  the  latest  author  who  has 
made  the  Jyotisha  observation  a  cardinal  element  in  his 
system  of  chronology  for  the  Vedic  period,  commits  the  yet 
more  serious  error  of  maintaining  that  such  an  observation 
was  an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  formation  of  a  calendar 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Brahmanic  sacrifices.*  It  is  plain 
that  he  both  exaggerates  the  regularity  of  the  ancient  Hindu 
calendar,  and  misapprehends  the  relation  to  it  of  a  deter- 
mination of  the  solstice's  stellar  position.     If  the  sun  shone 
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I  as  mild  a  radiance  aa  tlie  moon,  so  that  orb  could  see 
from  what  points  among  the  stars  he  turns  bock  tovarda  the 
equator,  at  the  end  of  his  nortbem  and  southern  pro- 
gresses, by  simply  going  out  and  looking  at  the  heavens, 
his  presence  at  the  solstice,  aa  thus  determined,  might  con- 
stitute  a.  natural  and  facile  de&nition  of  the  beginning  of 
tie  year.  But  to  fix  the  place  of  aa  equinox  or  solstice 
in  the  starry  heavens  is  far  from  being  a  matter  of  direct 
observation ;  it  is  a  deduction,  and  one  of  no  small  com- 
plication and  difficulty  to  a  people  unversed  in  astronomy 
and  poorly  provided  with  instruments,  from  observations  of 
another  character.  To  find  the  (ime  of  the  solstice  or  equi- 
nox, by  such  means  as  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon,  or  as 
noticing  the  points  on  the  horizon  where  the  sun  rises  and 
sets,  is  the  necessary'  first  step ;  and  it  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
regulate  the  calendar,  without  the  least  reference  to  what 
star,  or  what  osterism,  might  be  nearest  the  sun  at  the  time; 
the  latter  is  a  point  rather  of  curious  scientific  interest  than 
of  practical  chronological  consequence.  We  are  as  yet 
without  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  ancient  Hindus  liad 
worked  out  any  method  of  reconciliation  of  solar  and  lunar 
time  pooaeaaing  sufficient  accuracy  to  admit  of  continuous 
practical  use.  The  Jyotisha,  certainly,  does  not  furnish  such 
a  OQe ;  nor  do  we  know  whether  even  its  cycle  is  more  than 
on  individual  and  isolated  attempt,  never  ratified  by  general 
adoption  and  application,  to  solve  the  problem  with  which  it 
deals.  The  Hindus  can  hardly  be  claimed  to  have  had  a 
calendar  until  the  epoch  of  their  modem  astronomy.  They 
kept  a  correct  lunar  reckoning,  by  simple  observation  of  the 

(lunations,  naming  each  Jrom  the  asterism  in  or  near  which 
the  moon  was  full  during  its  continuance ;  they  kept  a  rude 
Bolar  reckoning,  by  observations  of  the  seasons,  of  the  longest 
and  shortest  days,  and  the  like ;  hut  they  did  not  perplex 
themselves  by  over- attachment  to  coarse  and  imperfect  modes 
of  estabUshiag  the  relations  of  the  two  reckonings.  They 
could  fix  accurately  the  lunar  date  of  any  event  or  ceremony; 
they  could  correctly  determine  an  interval  of  years  j  without 


needing  to  know  exactly  how  long  each  year  was,  ( 
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day  it  bagan,  and  whether  it  was  of  twelve  or  of  thirteen 
months.  The  satlraa,  or  great  sacrifices  lasting  through  a 
whole  year,  and  divided  into  two  corresponding  halves,  re- 
presenting the  northern  and  southern  progresses  {at/ana)  of 
the  sun,  to  which  Dr.  Haug  appeals  as  pi'oving  accurate 
aetronomical  observation  among  the  Hindus  of  tho  period  of 
^e  Brfthmanas,  and  even  as  implying  a  determination  of  the 
jdace  of  the  solstice  like  that  recorded  in  the  Jyotisha,  appear 
to  me  to  prove  rather  the  contrary  of  the  i'orraer,  and  to  have 
nothing  what«ver  to  do  with  the  latter.  So  careless  were  the 
Hindus  of  anything  like  close  accordance  between  the  halves 
of  their  sattras  and  the  sun's  progresses,  that  they  made  the 
regular  moon  of  the  saUra-ycax  to  be  360  days,  and  admitted 
ita  variation  to  years  of  324,  351,  354,  and  378  days;  the 
time  of  the  beginning  of  the  great  festival  was  not  a  fixed 
and  determinate  one;  in  fact,  none  of  the  directions  giveak 
respecting  it  in  the  Er&hmanas  and  Sfltras  in  the  least  imply 
a  scrupulous  and  scientific  regard  to  astronomical  considera- 
tions.' And  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  priests  might 
have  adapted  their  sacrifices  with  any  degree  of  exactnesa  to 
the  movements  of  the  sun,  while  utterly  regardless  of  hia 
position  in  the  lunar  zodiac.  If,  by  a  skilfiil  deduction  from 
data  actually  within  their  reach,  they  had  determined  with 
some  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy  the  situation  of  the  sol- 
stitial point  in  the  ecliptic,  it  would  have  been  of  no  service 
to  them  in  regulating  their  calendar,  becauae  they  could  not 
ascertain  when  the  sim  occupied  that  point  directly,  but  only 
through  the  medium  of  observations  which  would  have  given 
them  the  regulation  they  sought  immediately,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  sun's  place  among  the  asterisms.  The  Hindus, 
indeed,  for  aught  that  we  know  or  have  reason  to  believe  to 
the  contrary,  continued  to  recognize  the  solstice  as  at  the 
place  mentioned  in  the  Jyotisha,  down  to  the  epoch  of  the 
modem  astronomy;  and  no  one  will  pretend  that  the  Jyotisha 
is  not  later  by  many  centuries  than  the  true  epoch  of  the 
observation  it  contains. 
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The  faflure  of  Dr.  Haug,  then,  to  found  a  Vedic  chrono- 
logy upon  this  observation  is  as  much  more  signal  than  that 
of  his  predecessors,  as  the  use  which  he  has  sought  to  make 
of  it  is  more  definite  and  confident. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  as  attributing  to  the  Hindus 
special  incapacity  for  astronomy,  or  special  awkwardness  in 
the  management  of  their  calendar.  They  did  all  that  could 
be  expected  of  them,  with  their  means  and  their  habits  of 
mind,  towards  reconciling  and  adjusting  the  trying  differences 
of  solar  and  limar  time ;  and  with  all  the  success  which  was 
needful  for  their  purposes.  I  am  only  protesting  against 
the  misconceptions  of  those  who  would  ascribe  to  them  wants 
and  desires,  and  credit  th^m  with  mechanical  devices,  in  no 
way  answering  to  their  condition.  To  look  for  an  exact  ob- 
servation of  the  place  of  the  colures  in  a  treatise  which  adopts 
a  year  of  366  days,  and  assimies  and  teaches  the  equable 
increase  and  decrease  of  the  length  of  the  day  from  solstice 
to  solstice,  is  obviously  in  vain:  to  calculate  a  precise  date  from 
such  an  observation  is  but  to  repeat^  in  another  form,  the 
worst  errors  of  Bailly  and  Bentley. 

New  Havm^  Cmin.^  U.  S.  A.^  June,  1864. 


Note  on  tht  preceding  Article,  By  Sir  Edward  Colbbbooeb, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  President  R.A.S, 

Having  been  led  from  the  interest  which  has  attached 
to  Mr.  Colebrooke's  opinion,  on  the  subjects  discusaed  in 
Professor  Whitney's  paper,  to  examine  the  very  copious 
memoranda  on  Hindu  astronomy,  which  are  in  my  posses' 
sion,  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  clear  up  some  of  the 
points  which  have  given  rise  to  this  controversy.  It  seemed 
to  he  so  improbable  that  Mr.  Colebrooke  should  have  taken 
«uch  pains  to  identify  the  conatellationa  named  in  the  passage 
of  the  Jyotish,  and  have  so  pointedly  referred  to  the  double 
observation  of  the  solstices  as  determining  the  epoch  of  the 
observation,  while  he  was  really  grounding  his  opioion  oti 
the  position  of  another  asterism,  that  I  thought  the  subject 
merited  a  closer  scrutiny, 

I  do  not  question  the  fuimese  of  Professor  WTiitney's 
ingenious  conjecture,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  as 
to  the  opinions  of  these  eminent  scholars.  It  might  have 
been  allowable  for  Mr.  Davis  or  Mr.  Colebrooke  to  have 
contended  in  the  manner  here  attributed  to  them,  that  the 
description  of  the  solstitial  colure  as  passing  through  the 
middle  of  ABleah&  was  to  be  taken  loosely,  and  that  it  might 
be  reconciled  with  the  position  of  KrttikfL  as  representing 
the  equinox.  This  suggestion  on  the  part  of  Professor 
Whitney  derives  some  support  from  another  passage  in  the 
same  essay  on  the  Yedas,'  where  the  origin  of  the  zodiac  at 
the  beginning  of  £rttik&  is  spoken  of  as  agreeing  with  the 
middle  of  Asleshft,  if  the  divisions  of  the  zodiac  are  reckoned 
at  twenty-seven  equal  portions,  and  its  end  if  they  are  twenty- 
eight  Whatever  may  have  been  his  opinions  on  this  point, 
I  cannot  doubt,  on  reading  the  passage  at  the  conclusion  of 
1  HuoeUueinu  EMtjtf,  i.  p.  M. 
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the  essay,  that  his  concluBion,  as  to  the  date  of  the  calendar, 
is  fouuded  on  the  position  assigned  to  the  solstitial  ooluree, 
and  upon  them  only. 

I  do  not  propose  to  entei'  upon  the  wider  question,  which 
is  raised  in  this  paper — how  far  these  aneient  observations 
tun  to  be  accepted  aa  approximative  evidence  of  dates.  The 
reasons  adduced  by  Professor  Whitney  for  doubting  whether 
the  lunar  mansions  represented  equal  divisions  of  the  ecliptic 
at  this  ancient  period,  are  very  cogent,  and  must  approve 
themselves  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  practical  astro- 
Qomy.  The  margin  which  he  allows  for  error  (1000  years) 
seems  far  too  wide,  and  I  think  it  could  be  shown  that  a 
higher  probability  attaches  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century 
B.&,  in  the  case  before  us,  than  to  those  which  may  be  included 
witliin  the  limits  of  possible  error.  I  confine  myself  for  the 
prea^it  to  the  question  discussed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
euay,  viz.,  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Davis'  and  Mr.  Colebrooke's 
opinions. 

Now  on  turning  to  Mr.  Davis's  paper  on  the  Indian  Cycle 
of  Sixty  Years  (Asiatic  Besearches,  vol.  iii.  p.  225),  I  find 
the  following  passage  : — 

"  To  render  the  paper  more  intelligible,  I  have  subjoined  a 
diagram  of  the  Kindu  celiptic,  which  may  also  serve  to  illus- 
tmte  some  astronomical  papers  in  the  preceding  volume.  lbs 
origin  is  considered  as  distant  ISO  degrees  in  longitude  from 
8pica :  a  star  which  seems  to  have  been  of  great  use  in 
regulating  their  astronomy,  and  to  which  the  Hindu  tables 
of  the  best  authority,  though  they  differ  in  other  particulars, 
agree  in  assigning  six  signs  of  longitude  coimted  from  the 
beginning  oi  Asirini,  their  first  Nacshatra." 

Kiie  distance  in  longitude  of  the  same  star  from  the 
nox  in  1750  was,  according  to  Herachell,'  20°  21'. 
the  rate  of  seventy-two  years  for  each  degree  of  pre- 
JboDomj,  3S1.  Hr,  Colebrooke'i  US.  nomorandft  fiTo  Ibc  follaving 
otian  :  "  Spica  in  180D,  RA  198'  40'  1",  whence  long.  21°  3'."  .lUnwing 
e  dilfRrcnce  of  data  thil  glm  the  max  tt*a\i  u  HencIielL  I  hiiTo  eon- 
, ttaaan  «itb  levarBl  caUlagim  of  (tan  of  tha  last  cenCnn,  and  they  »VM 

within  a  nunute  when  redooed  to  the  tame  dale.  It  ii  probable,  thecefnre,  that 
HcDatwBHUaedadiifwMit  ntenf  praoeMontbso  Uuttwbichuiued  tnttw  ten. 
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cossion  we  are  carried  back  to  the  year  a.d.  385,  when  the 
fltar  was  on  the  equinox.  ABsuming  that  the  equinox  had 
receded  one  sign  and  three  quartera  since  the  epoch  of 
tho  old  observation,  we  are  brought  to  the  year  n,c.  1395. 
This  comes  so  near  Davis's  data  (B.C.  1391.  Asiatic  Re- 
searchee,  vol.  t.  p.  288)  as  to  leave  very  little  doubt  as  to  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Davis's  opinion. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  Davis  was  justified  in  plac- 
ing his  reliance  on  this  star  in  preference  to  Revatl.  Pro- 
fessor Whitney  asffumes  that  only  two  coureea  are  open  to  us, 
either  to  accept  the  observation  of  the  latter  as  determining 
the  origin  of  the  Zodiac  or  to  average  the  errors  of  all  the 
junction  stars.  Tho  objection  to  the  latter  course  is  that 
theee  stars  cannot  be  said  to  be  identified  with  equal  certainty 
and  the  observations  are  of  unequal  value.  No  doubt  has 
ever  existed  with  regard  to  the-two  above  named  stars,  which 
respectively  represented  the  equinoxes,  and  were  probably 
observed  with  greater  care  than  many  of  the  others.  Tha 
place  assigned  to  Spica  by  Davis  is  that  of  the  Sflrya-Sid- 
dhfLnla,  and  is  inoonsistent  with  the  position  assigned  to  the 
same  star  in  other  works.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  contended  that  the  observation  of  one  so  conspicuous  as 
Spica  is  of  higher  value  than  that  of  f  Piscium,  a  star  of  the 
fifth  magnitade,  and  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  It  will 
be  seen  presently  that  Mr.  Golebro(^e  took  the  average  of  the 
two. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  preceding  remarks  that  there  was  no 
question  as  to  the  time  which  was  supposed  to  have  elapsed 
since  the  old  record  of  the  position  of  the  colures  and  the 
modem  observationB  which  determined  the  origin  of  the 
zodiac.  It  is  infured  by  Davis  and  bis  contemporaries,  from 
the  passages  quoted  from  the  writings  of  Yar&ha  Mihira  and 
other  astronomers,  of  what  may  be  called  the  modem  school, 
that  the  equinox  had  receded  one  sign  and  three  quarters 
since  the  ancient  epoch,  and  that  they  were  dealing  with  a 
division  of  the  zodiac  into  twenty-seven  and  not  twenty-eight 
asterisms.  The  precessional  motion  is  therefore  taken  at 
23*^  20',  equivalent  to  a  difTer^ice  of  date  of  1680  yeara. 
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C!oTiiirmatioii  of  tliis  will  be  found  in  Davis'  diagram,  already 
referred  to.  Lines  are  drawn  marking  the  fonner  position 
of  the  colures,  and  the  equinox  is  placed  at  10°  of  Bharani, 
the  position  assigned  to  it  in  his  former  essay;  other  lines 
Uftrk  the  limits  of  the  precession,  resulting  from  the  Hindu 
method  of  computing  it,  alluding  apparently  to  tho  supposed 
oecillation  of  the  equinoxes  to  the  extent  of  twenty-seven 
degrees  on  either  side. 

Turning  now  to  Mr.  Oolebrooko's  views,  the  evidence  of 
his  reliance  on  tliis  observation  of  tho  star  Spies  is  even 
more  distinct  than  with  regard  to  Davis.  At  the  conclusion 
of  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  allowance  for  prece«iion  in 
the  Benares  Almanac  I  find  the  following  remarks :' — 

"  It  is  by  Spica  then  that  the  SOrya-Siddhjtnta'a  origin  of 
Meeha  is  determined. 

*'  Origin  of  Mesha  according  to  the  SOrya-Siddhinta,  taking 
the  mean  of  the  places  of  RevatI  and  Chitr&  19°  16'  30"  from 
the  equinox  of  1800." 

The  former  passage  is  scored  through,  together  with  some 
calculations  that  precede  it,  and  the  latter  left  as  hia  final 
conclusion.  The  inference  seems  irresistible,  that  he  had  at 
one  time  leant  to  tho  views  of  Davis,  but  he  Imally  concluded 
that  it  would  be  safer  to  take  a  mean  of  the  two  observations. 

The  grounds  of  his  relionce  on  the  observation  of  Spioa 
do  not  appear  very  distinctly  from  the  papers  before  me, 
Hia  aim  was  evidently  to  deduce  from  the  very  errors  of  the 
Hindu  rules  some  conclusion  as  to  the  probable  epoch  of 
their  formation.  Thus  it  appears,  from  his  comparison  of  the 
ime  of  the  vernal  equinox  given  in  the  Benares  Almanac 
iritb  that  of  the  Xautical  Almanac  for  1806,  that  there  is  a 
difference,  after  making  allowance  for  longitude  which,  when 
reduced  to  minutes  and  seconds  of  a  degree,  amount*  to 
53'  18".  Deducting  this  from  the  longitude,  assigned  in  the 
same  almanac  to  the  sun  on  entering  Mesha,  the  result  agrees 
within  one  minute  with  the  amount  of  precession  calculated  by 
the  rules  of  tho  SQrya-SiddbJlnta.  This  quantity  of  53'  18"  re- 
presented, according  to  bis  views,  the  accumulated  error  arising 
'  The  maiiiu«ri|it  from  which  I  qnate  hein  the  nlermark  of  ISOS. 
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from  tLe  ezcesa  of  the  amount  of  yearly  precession  according 
to  the  SQrya-SiddhAata  over  that  assigned  by  modern  science. 
The  diffi^rence  of  equinoxes,  53'  18",  divided  by  thiB  ezceat 
(3^"),  gives  853  years,  which  he  thinks  represents  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  Mosha  was  de- 
termined where  it  now  is.  From  calculations,  similar  in 
character,  he  arrivea  at  another  epoch  of  1059  years.  Intd^ 
mixed  with  these  calculations,  which  are  worked  out  with 
some  elaboration,  ore  comparisons  between  the  amomit  of 
preoesdon,  according  to  the  rules  of  Sdrya-Siddhflnta,  with 
the  longitude  of  B«vati  according  to  the  same  work,  and  the 
position  assigned  to  the  same  star  by  Brahmagupta.  These 
again  are  compared  with  the  longitude  of  Obitr&  (Spies) 
and  the  mean  longitude  assigned  to  the  sun  on  entering 
Mcsha.  The  evidence  which  this  manuscript  affords  of  the 
close  scrutiny  this  question  underwent  will,  I  doubt  not,  prove 
of  interest,  though  I  am  unable  to  trace  the  grounds  of  hia 
conclusion  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Zodiac.  He  was 
evidently  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  longitude  of  Spioa  was 
but  little  in  excess  of  the  position  aaugned  to  the  equinox 
in  the  modem  astronomy  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  more  so  with 
regard  to  their  allowance  for  precession.  All  the  quantities 
exceed  considerahly  the  longitude  of  Bevati.  His  aim'was  to 
restore  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  Hindu  astronomy, 
but  the  notes  are  incomplete  and  partially  erased,  and  he 
finally  concluded  that  we  should  not  expect  precision  on  such 
a  question.  His  distrust  of  the  accuracy  of  the  old  observa- 
tions is  frequently  e^reased  in  his  published  works,  and  no- 
where more  strongly  than  in  a  short  paper  in  the  Asiatic 
Journal,  for  1806,  in  reply  to  the  strictures  of  Bentley. 

I  wquld  invite  those  who  may  desire  to  pursue  the  subject 
further,  to  note  the  use  he  has  made  of  astronomical  data, 
in  his  attempt  to  determine  the  age  of  Var&ha  Mihira  and 
Brahmagupta,  in  his  work  on  Hindu  Algebra.'  In  the 
former  case  he  takes  the  mean  of  two  observations  of  the  star 
Chitr&,  viz.,  that  of  the  SHrya  Siddh&nta,  and  the  position 
aangned  to  it  by  Brahmagupta.  WiUi  regard  to  Brahmagupta 
'  Sotm  F  and  E  appwded  to  Ibt  dtNOtatun. 
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lie  gives  tlie  date  which  might  be  deduced  from  that  author's 
menlioa  of  the  position  of  Chitri.  This  is  compared  with  tlie 
position  assigned  to  Ilevatl,  and  the  mean  of  the  two  is  given. 
This  again  is  compared  with  the  position  assigned  to  Canopus 
and  SiriuB  by  the  same  author. 

If  the  mature  opinions  of  an  author  are  to  be  gathered  lium 
his  latest  writiags,  it  is  clear  that  those  of  Mr,  Colebrooke  on 
thifl  question  of  chronology  ate  marked  with  the  some  cautions 
oriticiBm  which  diatinguished  his  other  writinga.  The  practical 
astronomy  of  the  Kindus  is  described  in  his  reply  to  Boatley 
us  too  loose  and  imperfect  to  be  employed  otherwise  thau  as 
Bpprozimative  erldence  of  dates,  and  the  use  he  made  of  the 
tnateriolB  before  him  was  consistent  with  this  principle.  The 
only  exception.  If  It  bo  one,  la  In  the  reference  to  the  Jyotish 
in  hie  Essay  on  the  Vedas.  Could  he  have  for^eon  that  he 
would  be  afterwards  quoted  in  asserting  that  "  the  poaition  of 
the  solstitial  points  at  the  beginning  of  Dhonistbhd,  and  in  the 
middle  of  Aaleshd  could  have  been  a  reality  at  no  time  except 
in  tho  fourteenth  century  B.C.," '  ho  would  probably  have 
qualified  the  passage  in  question  on  the  re-publli;ation  of  his 
essays.*  It  Is  clear  to  me  on  reading  this  passage  with  the  light 
thrown  upon  it  by  his  other  writings,  that  nothing  was  further 
from  his  thoughts  than  the  dogmatism  here  attributed  to  him, 
and  that  no  one  would  more  readily  have  admitted  that  any 
inference  with  regard  to  dates  must  be  taken  with  a  very 
conaiderable  margin  for  error,  possibly  to  the  extent  of  two 
oentorloa  on  either  side. 

At  the  risk  of  swelling  this  note  to  too  great  length,  I 
Add  a  remark  on  Professor  Whitney's  conjecture,  that  In 
the  primitive  astronomy  of  the  Hindus  the  asterisms  had 
no  precise  boundaries,  but  marked  only  that  portion  of  the 
moon's  path  which  was  adjacent  to  the  distinguishing  con- 
stellation. It  would  follow  that  an  ancient  observer,  when 
he  referred  to  the  beginning  of  an  osterism,  had  in  hla  mind 
only  the  boundary  of  the  constellation.     If  we  apply  this  to 

'  Hu  Uiiller,  na  "Ancient  Hindo  ABlronamy  and  Clironolog^,"  p.  21. 
'  It  u  to  be  obBerred  thst  ibe  mesn  of  Befatl  aod  Cliitrft  giroa  iboTe  tmali 
ttnj  iH  to  Che  UtUx  put  of  the  tlurteenth  Deatnrr  b.o. 
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the  record  of  the  Jyotish,  and  accept  Mr.  Colebrooke's  iden- 
tification of  the  conetellation  Dhanishthfi,  we  shall  6nd  that 
the  solstitial  colure  passed  through  the  star  j9  Delphini, 
which  is  the  most  western  of  the  group',  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  B.C.  Nothing  so  precise  can  bo 
deduced  from  the  examination  of  the  apposite  point  of  the 
ecliptic,  for  we  have  no  such  defined  group  as  the  Delphini : 
and  Mr.  ColebrocJte  and  Professor  Whitney  are  at  ieaue  in 
their  attempt  to  identify  the  constellation  Aslesh^.  Arch- 
deacon Pratt  assumes  that  Mr.  Colebrooke  could  not  hare 
taken  the  constellations  thus  loosely,  because  th*  star  e 
Delphini  and  f  Hydra?  would  only  give  an  additional  pre- 
cession of  40'  to  his  own  previous  conclusion.  Had,  how- 
ever, he  turned  to  Mr.  Colebrooke's  essay  on  the  zodiao,  he 
would  have  found  that  neither  of  these  stars  are  included 
by  him  in  the  constellations  in  question,  and  that  the  star 
groups  selected  by  him  support  the  view  of  higher  antiquity. 
The  point  deserves  some  att«ntion,  apart  from  any  question  a» 
to  Mr.  Golebrooke'a  views  on  the  subject. 

'  The  right  uueiuian  of  the  ttai  waa,  in  18DD,  SOT  2'  3",  aeoording  to  Zuh'a 
tublm.  From  tbis  I  make  the  lon^tudc  313'  33',  wliicti  woi  Ibo  position  of  tha 
HuUlitiiil  colure  abonC  Ihe  jeir  B.C.  133G, 


Abt.  XIII. — Progrea  of  the  Vedic  ReKgUm  totcardi  Ahlract 
Conc^tiom  of  the  Deity.^     By  J.  Muib,  Esq. 

[Head  Ntm-mber  21,  1894]. 

In  a  pBBsege  whicU  I  Iiavc  already  quoted  in  my  former 
paper  on  tlie  Vedic  mythology  (p.  59)  Y4aka,  the  author  of  the 
Mirukta,  informs  us  (vii.  6)  that  previous  writers  of  the  school 
towhich  be  himself  belonged  (theNairuktas)  reduced  iho  deities 
mentioned  m  the  Vedas  to  three — viz., "  Agni,  whose  place  is  oa 
the  earth,  VSyu  or  Indra,  whose  placo  is  in  the  air,  and  Sdrj'u, 
whose  place  is  in  the  sky;"  and  asserted  that  "these  deities 
had  severally  received  many  appellations  in  consequence  of 
their  greatness,  or  of  the  diversity  of  their  functions,  as  tbe 
names  of  hotr,  adhvari/u,  brahman,  and  ndg&ti;  are  appHed  to 
one  and  the  same  person  [according  to  the  particular  sacrificial 
office  which  be  happens  to  be  fulfilling]. "  In  the  preceding 
section  {vii,  4)  Yaaka  goes  still  further  and  declares  that 
"owing  to  the  greatnoss  of  the  deitj',  the  one  8ouI  is  celebrated 
OS  if  it  were  many.  The  different  gods  are  separate  members 
of  the  one  Soid."^  These,  however,  are  the  views  of  men  who 
lived  after  the  compilation  of  the  Brahmanos,  at  a  period 
when  reflection  had  long  been  exercised  upon  the  contents  of 
the  hj-mna,  and  when  speculation  bad  already  made  con- 
siderable advances.  In  the  oldest  portions  of  the  hymns 
themselves  we  discover  few  traces  of  any  such  abstract  con- 
ceptions of  the  Deity.  They  disclose  a  much  more  primitive 
stage  of  religious  belief.  They  are,  as  I  have  already  at- 
tempted to  show,  the  productions  of  simple  men  who,  under 
the  influence  of  the  most  impressive  phenomena  of  nature, 
saw  everywhere  the  presence  and  agency  of  divine  powers,  who 

t  In  nriom  purd  of  the  tntnaUtiaiu  neearriDg  in  tliii  pnper  I  haie  reodT«d 
tslBBblB  usiataoce  from  PrafcMor  Aufrccht. 

■  Thii  ptssaee  is  qnottd  at  kugth  in  Soiukrit  Texti,  ir.  IJl-ISS, 
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imagiaed  that  each  of  the  great  provincee  of  tho  univerae 
was  directed  and  animated  by  it«  own  separate  deity,  and 
who  had  not  yet  risen  to  a  clear  idea  of  one  Bupreme  creator 
and  governor  of  all  things  (pp.  52-54).  This  is  showTi  not 
only  by  the  special  fanctiona  assigned  to  particular  gods, 
but  in  many  cases  by  the  very  names  which  they  bear, 
corresponding  to  those  of  some  of  the  elements  or  of  the 
ueleetial  luminaries.  Thus,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
ancient  rishis,  Agni  was  the  divine  being  who  resides  and 
operates  in  tire,  Sfirj-a  the  god  who  dwells  and  shines  in  the 
sun,  and  Indra  the  regent  of  the  atmosphere  who  cleaves  the 
clouds  with  his  thunderbolts  and  dispenses  rain.  While, 
however,  in  most  parts  of  the  Rig  Yeda,  such  goda  as  Agni, 
Indra,  and  Sflrya  are  not  merely  considered  as  distinct  from 
one  another,  but  are  multiplied  into  a  variety  of  separate 
divinities  (as  Jfttavedas,  Parjanya,  Vishnu,  Savitr,  etc.)  there 
are  other  hymns  in  which  a  tendency  to  identification  is  per- 
ceptible and  traces  are  found  of  one  uniform  power  being 
conceived  to  underlie  the  various  manifestations  of  divine 
energy.  Thus  in  the  texts  quoted  in  my  i'ormer  essay  (pp. 
127  f )  Agni  is  represented  as  having  a  threefold  existence ; 
first,  in  his  familiar  form  on  earth  ;  secondly,  as  lightning  in 
the  atmosphere ;  and  thirdly,  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  In 
other  passages  where  the  same  god  is  identified  with  Vishiiu, 
Yarnna,  Mitra,  etc.  (see  p.  130),  it  is  not  clear  whether  this 
identification  may  not  arise  fix>m  a  desire  to  magnify  Agni 
rather  than  from  any  idea  of  his  essential  oneness  with  the 
other  deities  with  whom  he  is  connected  (see  alsoRY.  i.  141, 
9 ;  V.  3,  1 ;  v.  13,  6).  In  another  hymn,  too,  where  Indra 
is  represented  as  the  same  with  Varuna  (p.  104),  the  design  of 
the  writer  may  have  been  to  place  the  former  god  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  the  latter. 

There  are,  however,  other  passages  in  the  earlier  books  of  the 
Rig  Veda  which  sufiGce  to  show  that  the  writers  had  begun  to 
regard  the  principal  divinitiee  as  something  more  than  mere 
representatives  or  regents  of  the  different  provinces  of  nature. 
As  I  have  already  shown  (pp.  80,  97  f.,  115, 117,  128)  Indra, 
Varuna,8firya,Savitr,andAgniareBeverallyde3cribed(instrain8 
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e  enitaltle  to  the  supreme  Deity  than  to  subaltom  diriDitiea 
dxercifiing  a  limited  dominion)  as  having  formed  and  as  bus- 
taining  heaven  and  earth,  and  as  the  rulers  of  the  universe ; ' 
and  T"anii)a,  in  particular,  according  to  the  striking  repre- 
sentation of  the  hymn  preserved  in  the  A.V.  W.  16  (though 
this  composition  may  be  of  o  somewhat  later  date),  is  invested 
with  the  divine  prerogatives  of  omnipotence  and  onmiacience. 
Although  the  recognized  co-esiateoce  of  all  these  deities  ia 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  their  worshippers  had 
attained  to  any  clear  comprehension  of  the  unity  of  the  god- 
bead,  and  although  the  epithets  denoting  imiversal  dominion 
which  are  lavished  upon  them  all  in  turn  may  be  soiue- 
tames  hyperbolical  or  complimentary, — the  expressions  of  mo- 
mentary fervour, — or  designed  to  magnify  a  particular  deity 
at  the  expense  of  all  other  rival  objects  of  adoration,  yet 
these  descriptions  no  doubt  indicate  enlarged  and  sublime 
conceptions  of  divine  power  and  an  advance  towards  the  idea 
of  one  sovereign  deity.     When  once  the  notion  of  particular 

kgods  had  become  expanded  in  the  manner  just  specified  and 
lud  risen  to  an  ascription  of  all  divine  attributes  to  the 
otject  of  worship  who  waa  present  for  the  time  to  the 
mind  of  the  poet,  the  further  step  would  speedily  bo  taken 
of  speaking  of  the  deity  under  aueh  new  names  as  Visva- 
karman  and  Praj4pati,  appellations  which  were  not  sug- 
gested  by  any  limited  function  connected  with  any  eingle 
department  of  nature,  but  by  tho  more  general  and  abstract 
notion  of  divine  power  operating  in  the  production  and 
government  of  the  universe. 

It  is  in  names  such  as  these  that  we  discover  the  point  of 
transition  from  polytheistic  to  monotheistic  ideas.  Both  these 
two  terms,  which  ultimately  came  to  designate  the  deity  r€>  | 
gardetl  as  the  creator,  had  been  originally  used  as  epithets  of  I 
Indra  and  Saritr,  in  the  following  passages  : — R.  V,  iv.  53,  9, 
"SaritT,  the  supporter  of  the  aky  (and)  of  the  world,  the 
lord  of  creatures  (jirajdpali)." '    viii.  87,  2.  "Thou,  Indrs, 

twae  tuaotloaa  an  lucrihed  to  Tiibqu  and  to  Eudn.      8oe  Suubit 
r.  pp.  S4  and  3S«. 
too,  Suma  ii  ciOled  pr^ptdi,  "  loid  of  ei«Uaiea  "  (H.  V.  ix.  S,  9). 
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art  most  powerful ;  thou  hast  caused  the  sun  to  shine ;  thoa 
art  great,  the  universal  architect  (cisvakarman),  and  the  god 
of  all  (cijradefa)."'' 

I  shall  now  adduce  those  passages  of  the  Rig  Veda  in 
which  a  monothciatic  or  a  pantheistic  tendency  is  most  clearly 
manifested.  Of  some  of  these  texts  I  shall  only  state  the 
substance,  aa  I  have  formerly  treated  of  them  in  detail 
elsewhere. 

The  following  verse  from  a  long  hymn  of  an  abstni.'io  and 
mystical  character  (i.  164,  46),  though  considered  by  Y4aka  to 
have  reference  to  Agni,  and  by  Kity&yana  and  Sfi-yana  fwith 
perhaps  more  probability)  to  have  Sfirya  in  view,  miiy  never- 
theless be  held  to  convey  the  more  general  idea  that  all  the 
gods,  though  differently  named  and  represented,  are  in  reality 
one — TToXXwi'  ovofia-Tcov  fioptf>}j  fila :  "  They  call  him  Indra, 
Mitra,  Vanina,  Agni ;  and  (he  is)  the  celestial  well-winged 
Ganitmat.  Sages  name  variously  that  which  is  but  one  :  they 
call  it  Agni,  Tama,  M&tarisvan."*  (See  Colebrooke's  Ess.  i. 
20  f.;  Weber's  Ind.  Stud.  v.  p.  iv). 

R.  V.  i.  89, 10  (quoted  in  my  former  paper,  p.  69),  suggests, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  pantheistic  sense,  as  it  asserts  all  things 
to  be  the  manifestations  of  one  all-pervading  principle : 
"Aditi  is  the  sky,  Aditi  is  the  air,  Aditi  is  the  mother  and 
father  and  son.  Aditi  is  all  the  gods  and  the  hve  classes  of 
men.  Aditi  ia  whatever  has  been  bom,  Aditi  is  whatever 
shall  be  bom."^    Reference  will  be  made  further  on  to  the 


a  01  mgnij,  ana  jnicra,  vaeu  nsmg  in  ine  morning,  ueo 
18  through  the  atmoephere,  and  becoming  Indra.  he  bnnu 
the  eky>  In  lui.  4,  1  S.,  SBvitr  is  idbnlified  with  i_gtea.t 
The  worda  ajyo  li^asva  .  ..  .  tayih  Vuhaoh,  in  R.  V:  vii. 


'  So,  too,  in  K.  v.  I.  171',  4,  SQirft  ia  called  »tfra*a™«B  and  pvroifetymwf. 

1  la  tbe  Eame  wajr  it  ie  said,  A.  V.  siii,  3,  13  :  "  Agni  hecome«  in  the  eTening 
Vanioa  (tbe  god  of  night),  and  Mitra,  when  rising  in  ""■  """•;'"•     ni>~.~.i— 
Savitr,  be  moves  th        ■   ->       ■ 
the  middle  of  the  i 

other  deities.    The  ,  ,   .  ,   . , 

are  interpreted  bj  Bayatia  to  mean  "[The  other  gods]  ure  branches  of  this  .... 
god  Vishnu;"  hut  tbe  words  between  brackets  are  not  in  the  original. 

I  ohscne  that  in  his  leetures  on  tbe  "  Science  of  Language,"  2nd  aer.  p.  SOB, 
Prof.  Miiller  understands  the  words  with  which  all  the  veraot  of  R.V.  lii.  55, 
conclude  {mahad  devdnAm  (uuratoam  eiam)  to  aignify,  "The  great  diriuitj  of 
the  goda  is  ont,"  as  if  tbey  asserted  all  tbe  godi  to  be  manifestalione  of  one  supreme 
deity.  Tbe  cUuae,  hawerer,  need  not  mean  anj^bg  more  than  that  the  dirioe 
power  of  the  gods  ia  unique. 

>  Compare  .i^hjlus,  fragment  443,  tramlated  by  Prof.  Miiller,  "Scienio  of 
Language,"  ii.  441 1  Ziui  iirriy  iittip,  Ztlii  ti  -v^,  Ztiit  t*  aiparif  Ztii  rai  -rk 
wirra  x6  ti  rtvV  hrtprtfay.  The  Taittirtya  firuhmaifa,  lii.  12,  3,  1,  lays  tbrt 
tbe  lell-eiiBteDC  Brahma  is  "son,  father  and  mother." 
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hynm  in  which  Aditi  is  described  aa  one  of  the  great  powers 
to  which  the  creation  is  due. 

In  aomo  of  the  representittions  of  the  character  and  funo- 
tioHB  of  Tvaahtr,  the  dirine  artiznn,  who  shaped  the  heaven 
and  oarth,  wc  hnve  an  approach  to  the  idea  of  a  supreme 
creator  of  the  universe  (see  my  former  paper,  p.  132). 

There  is  a  considerable  variety  in  the  methods  by  which 
the  later  poets  of  the  R.  V,  attempt  to  conceive  and  express 
the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  hia  relations  to  ths 
oniverse,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  details  :— 

VlSVAItARMAN. 

The  Slsf  and  82nd  hymns  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  Eig 
Teda,'  are  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  Visvakarman,  the  great 
architoct  of  the  universe ;  so  that  the  word  which,  as  we  have 
•een,  had  formerly  boon  used  as  an  epithet  of  Indra,  had  now 
become  the  game  of  a  deity,  if  not  of  the  Deity.  In  these 
hymns  Visvakarman  is  represented  as  the  one  all-seeing 
god,  who  has  on  every  aide  eyes,  faces,  arms,  and  feet,  who, 
wliea  producing  heaven  and  earth,  blows*  them  forth  with 
bis  anna  and  wings, — aa  the  father,  generator,  disposer,  who 
knows  all  worlds,  gives  the  gods  their  names,  and  ia  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  mortals.  In  one  of  the  verses  (the  4th) 
«f  the  first  of  these  hymns,  the  poet  asks :  "  What  was  the 
forest,  what  was  the  tree,  out  of  which  they  fashioned  heaven 
and  earth  ?  Enquire  with  your  minds,  ye  sages,  what  wag 
that  on  which  he  took  his  stand  when  supporting  the  world  P" 
This  verse  is  repeated  in  the  Taittiriya  Brabmana  ii.  8,  9,  6 
(«nd  comes  in  immediately  after  the  end  of  R.  V.  x.  129, 
which  is  quoted  in  the  same  place).  The  compiler  of  the 
BrAbmana  replies  to  the  question  which  the  original  poet, 
either  from  accident  or  ignorance,  had  left  unanswered,  by 
Baying :  "  Brabma  was  the  forest,  Bruhma  was  that  tree,  out 
of  which  they  fashioned  heaven  and  earth.  Sages,  with  my 
mind  I  declare  to  yoit,  he  took  his  stand  upon  Brahma  when 
upholding  the  world." 

>  6m  p.  68  of  form 
E.V.  ir.  t  17. 

VOL,    t.— [hBW    EE&IKS]. 
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HlBANTAGARBHA. 

Another  nnme  under  wbich  the  deity  is  celebrated  in  the 
Kig  Veda,  with  all  the  attributes  of  supremacy,  is  Ilirariya- 
garbha.  In  the  121st  hymn  of  the  tenth  book  this  god  is 
said^  to  have  existed  (or  to  have  arisen,  samaeartlata)  in  the 
beginning,  the  one  lord  of  all  beings,  who  upholds  heaven 
and  earth,  who  gives  life  and  breath,  whose  command  even 
the  gods  obey,  who  is  the  god  over  all  gods,  and  the  one 
animating  principle  (asu)  of  their  being."  (See  Sanskrit  Texts 
iv.  13  ff). 

B RAHMAN ASPATI,    DaKSHA,    AJTD   AdTTI. 

There  is  another  hymn  (R.  V.  s.  72  ;  already  quoted  in  my 
former  paper,  p.  72)  in  which  the  creation  of  the  gods  is 
ascribed  to  Brahmanospati,'  who  blew  them  forth  like  a 
blacksmith  ;^  while  the  earth  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  a 
being  eallod  Uttlnapad ;  and  Daksha  and  Aditi  were  pro- 
duced from  one  another  by  mutual  genoratiou.  The  gods, 
though  formed  by  Brahmanaspati,  did  not,  it  ia  said,  come 
into  existence  till  after  Aditi,  and  appear  to  have  had  some 
share  in  the  formation  or  development  of  the  world. 

This  hymn  is  almost  entirely  of  a  mythological  character,  the 
only  attempt  at  speculation  it  contains  being  the  declaration 
that  entity  sprang  from  nonentity.  The  manner  in  which  the 
author  endeavours  by  the  introduction  of  different  names,  and 
the  ascription  to  them  of  various  agencies,  to  explain  the  pro* 
ceae  of  creation,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sublime  vague- 
ness and  sense  of  mystery  which  characterize  the  following 
composition  (R.  V.  x.  129)  :* 

'  Brahmatiaepati  isrlsewhcre  (R.T.  ii.  26,  3)  ahled  "the  father  of  Ihe  e«da," 
while  Brhaapati  (a  kindred,  if  not  identical,  deity)  is  called  "  our  father"  (R.  V. 
ri.  73,  t).  And  yet  BTahinaniu[iiiti  is  himself  said  iu  R.  V.  ii.  33,  17,  lo  h«Te 
been  ^ncrated  by  TTaah^r  superioT  to  all  creatures.  On  the  character  of  this 
god  the  reader  may  consult  Bome  ingenious  remarks  by  Professor  Both  in  the  first 
Totume  of  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  pp.  72  if.,  and  Professor 
Wilson's  notes  lo  his  translation  of  the  Rig  Veda,  vol.  i.  pp.  41  and  43,  and  toI. 
ii.  pp.  262  and  263.  I  may  take  an  opportunity  to  give  au  account  of  this  deity, 
as  well  as  of  several  others,  whom  I  have  not  yet  handled,  in  a  future  paper. 
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Nonentity,  Entity,  and  the  One, 
"  1.  There  was  then  neither  nonentity  nor  entity :  there  wa« 
^TM  atmosphere,  nor  sky  above.  What  enveloped  [all]  P  Where, 
in  the  receptacle  of  what,  [was  it  contained]  ?  Was  it  water, 
the  profoimd  abyss P  2.  Death  was  not  then,  nor  immortality: 
there  was  no  distinction  of  day  or  night.  That  One '  breathed 
calmly,  self-supported :  there  was  nothing  different  from,  or 
above,  it.  3.  In  the  beginning  darknoM  existed,  enveloped 
in  darkness,  All  this  was  undistingaishable  water.*  That 
One,  which  lay  void,  and  wrapped  in  nothingness,  was 
developed  by  the  power  of  fervour  (iapas).  4,  Desire 
(k&ma)  first  arose  in  It,  which  was  the  primal  germ  of 
mind ;  [and  which]  sages,  searching  with  their  intellect, 
have  discovered  in  their  heart  to  be  the  bond  which  connects 
entity  with  nonentity.  5,  The  ray  [or  cord]  ^  which  stretched 
•croas  these  [worlds],  was  it  below  or  was  it  above  ?  There 
were  there  impregnating  powers  and  mighty  forces,  a  self- 
eupportiug  principle  beneath,  and  energy  aloft.*     6.  Who 

mj  own  TOTBion,  and  otbcnriee  to  iUnstrsfe  the  acnse  of  Iho  hymn.     I  Iwve 
•Kamptai  the  foUoirtng  metjical  reoderin"  of  iti  eonlsnti  : — 

"  Thai  there  wus  neither  Aaght  ncr  Nought,  no  air  nor  aky  beyond, 
WTist  ooTored  all  ?    Where  rested  nil  !    In  walerj  pulf  profnand? 
Hot  death  vu  there,  nor  deathlesinon.  nor  change  of  nigat  and  duj. 
That  One  breathed  ealmty,  Ktf-iastalned ;  nought  eke  beyond  It  laj, 
Gloom  hid  in  gloom  eiisUd  lint— one  sea,  eluding  view. 
Tliat  One,  a  void  in  chaos  wrapt,  by  inward  ferTour  grew. 
'Within  It  Bnt  uote  dceire,  the  pnmaJ  germ  of  mind. 
Which  nothing  with  exiitenee  links,  w  ugM  Eeurcbin^  find. 
The  wrd,  transTcrHely  ilTclched,  tbut  aponncd  thb  nmicnn)  frame, 
Wu  it  beneath  i  ww  tt  above  f    Con  any  Hge  prodiiim  I 
There  (ceundatingjiovGn  were  found,  and  mighty  forces  etrove, 
A  Hlf-aupparting  masa  beneath,  and  mergy  above, 
Who  knows,  who  ever  (old,  from  whence  Ibis  vast  creation  roee  ? 
No  godi  had  then  been  born,  —who  then  eon  e'er  the  truth  disdose  P 
Whence  Bprang  thia  world,  and  wlietber  framed  by  hand  divine  or  no, — 
It'i  lord  in  heaven  alano  can  Ictl,  if  even  he  can  >how." 

t  Compare  a.V.  i.  ISl,  0,  "What  was  that  Une  in  (be  form  of  the  nnbon) 
K^hjeh  nippoHod  these  six  narlds  •" 

»  Id  ths  M.  Bh.  §Sntip.  6812  ff.  it  ia  said  that  from  the  sther  waa  prodaced 

'  "  like  another  darkness  ia  dnrknaaa  ;"  and  from  the  fount  of  the  water  wa> 
wd  the  wind. 

'  IVifeMOT  Aafreoht  bos  suggested  to  mo  tlist  the  word  rufini  may  have  here 

a  lonaa  of  tlimd,  or  curil.  and  not  of  my. 

*  I)ooa  lliii  rcrvirc  any  illustrnlion  from  R.Y.  i,  159,  2  (qnoli-d  in  the  former 

—  on  Vwlia  MyiholMy,  p,  6t),  wbich  tpcaka  of  the  "  thought  (ihbmj)  of  the 
.  "  (Oyaun),  and  of  the  "  migbty  indcpooileat  power  (maXi  n/aUvM)  of  the 
er"  (£aiUi)  > 


kaowa,  who  here  can  declare,  whence  has  sprung,  whence,  this 
creation  P  The  gods  are  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  this 
[universe]  ;  who  then  knows  whence  it  arose  ?  7.  From 
what  this  creation  aroac,  and  whether  [any  one]  mode  it  w 
not, — He  who  in  the  highest  heaven  ia  its  ruler,  ha  verily 
knows,  or  [even]  he  docs  not  know," 

I  am  not  in  poasession  of  S&yana's  commentary  on  this 
hymn ;  but  the  achohast  on  the  Taittiriya  Br&hmana,  ia 
which  it  is  repeated  (ii.  8,  0,  3  ff.),  explains  it  in  conformity 
with  the  philosophical  ideas  of  a  later  period.  From  such 
BOttrces  we  havo  no  right  in  general  to  expect  much  light  on 
the  real  meaning  of  the  ancient  Vedic  poets.  The  commen* 
tator  in  question,  who  is  obliged  to  find  in  the  words  of  the 
infallible  Tcda  a  meaning  consistent  with  the  speculations 
believed  to  be  orthodox  in  his  own  age,  interprets  the  first 
verse  as  follows,  in  terms  which,  indeed,  aft«r  all,  may  not 
be  far  from  correctly  expressing  its  general  purport :  "  la 
Uifi  interval  between  the  absorption  of  the  previous,  and 
the  production  of  the  subsequent,  creation,  there  was 
neither  entity  nor  nonentity.  The  world  at  the  time 
when,  by  possessing  both  'name'  and  'form''  it  is  clearly 
manifested,  ia  designated  by  the  word  'entity.'  while  a  void 
which  may  be  compared  to  such  non-existing  things  as  a 
'roan's  horns,'  etc.,  is  called  'aonentity.'  Neither  of  these 
states  existed :  but  there  was  a  certain  uaapparent  condition, 
which  from  the  absence  of  distinctness  was  not  an  'entity,' 
while  from  its  being  the  instrument  of  the  world's  production, 
it  was  not  a  'nonentity.'" 

A  much  older  commentary  on  this  verse,  probably  oile  of 
the  oldest  extant,  is  the  following  passage  from  the  Satapatha 
Br&hmana,  x.  5,  3,  1 :  "  In  the  beginning  this  [universe]  was, 
as  it  were,  nonentity.  In  the  beginning  this  universe  was, 
as  it  were,  and  was  not,  as  it  were.  Then  it  was  only  that 
mind.     Wherefore  it  has  beea  declared  by  the  rishi  (ia  the 

'  These  VedSntic  terms  naiu  and  form  occur  (aa  observed  in  my  pajwr  on 
Tarns)  in  the  Athorva  Veda,  i,  2,  12:  "  Who  placed  in  htm  (Punuhii)  name, 
macnitude,  and  form } "  and  ia  li.  7,  1  :  "  In  the  rcmaiiia  of  the  sdcrifice  (uA- 
hMfa)  name  and  form,  in  the  remains  of  the  aitcrifice  the  woild,  b  comprehended." 
See  ^.  P.  Br.  li.  2,  3,  1,  to  be  quoted  beb«. 
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Terse  before  na),  'There  was  tlien   neither  nonentity,  nor 
entity;'  for  miud  was,  aa  it  wore,  neither  entity  nor  non- 
entity.    2.  Then  this  mind  being  creatod,  wished  to  tieoome 
^K  manifested,  more  revealed,  more  embodied.     It  sought  after 
^Biftaelf ;   it  performed  rigorous  abstraction.     It  swooned.     It 
^Klieheld  36,000  of  ita  own  tiree,"  etc.      Mind  then  creates 
^^BfToice,  voice  creates  breath,  breath  creates  eye,  eye  creates  ear, 
^^nar  creates  action  (or  ceremony),  and  action  creates  fire. 
^^V    These  ideas  of  entity  and  nonentity  seem  to  have  been  fami- 
p^^liar  to  the  Vedic  poets,  as  in  R.V.  x.  72  (noticed  above,  and 
translated  in  my  paper  on  the  Vedic  Theogony,  p.  72),  we 
find  it  thus  declared  (w.  2,  3),  that  in  the  beginning  non- 
entity was  the   source   of  entity :    "  In  the  earliest  age  of 
the  gods  entity  sprang  from  nonentity ;  in  the  first  age  of 
the  gods  entity  sprung  from  nonentity."     In  the  Atharvft 
Teda,  x,  7, 10,  it  is  said  that  both  nonentity  and  entity'  exist 
vithin  the  god  Skambha ;  and  in  v.  25  of  the  same  liymn ; 
"powerful  indeed  are  those  gods  who  sprang  from  nonentity. 
Men  Bay  that  that  nonentity  is  one,  the  highest,  member  of 
Skambha."*    The  Taittiriya  Upanishad  also  (p.  99)  quotes  a 
Terse  to  the  effect :  "  This  was  at  first  nonentity.     From  that 
sprang  entity." 

The  author  of  the  CbbSodogya  TJpaniahad  probably  alludes 
to  »me  of  these  texts  when  he  says  {vi.  2,  1  (.  Bibl.  Ind. 
p.  387f):'  "Tliis,  0  fair  youth,  was  in  the  beginning  existent 
(or  entity)  {sal),  one  without  tf  second.  Now  some  say, 
'This  was  in  the  beginning  non-e.^istent  (or  non-entity) 
(asat),  one  without  a  second:  wherefore  the  existent  must 
•pring  from  the  non-existent.'  2.  But  how,  0  fair  yonth, 
.  he  proceeded,  can  it  be  so  P     How  can  the  existent  spriog 

rcEraeortbeA.V.ivii.  1,  19, up:  "Entiij it toatiied(praliili!\aam) 
M  aonontilT  i  vlut  hu  becoiDe  [bhila)  a  foondod  on  eatitf .  Wbit  liu  bMniM 
Ja  bajwl  (Milam)  on  what  a  to  be,  uid  what  ia  to  be  ii  foutulod  ua  wliat  bu 

)  Tbia  fbnte  U  ain>  applied  to  A^  in  K.  V.  i.  G,  7,  where  it  it  laid  lliat  that 

4,  bcinff  "a  thing  both  luat,  non-eiisleat  (i.e.  DnmimifeaUd],  and  mf,  eiiitoat 

(.  in  a  lateot  ilaM,  or  in  easenw).  in  the  higbeal  heaTcn,  in  the  oinilinn  of 

'aha,  and  in  thv  womb  of  Adili  («ump.  B.  V.  i.  72,  4  f.],  liccitm«  in  a  fbnnei 

_„   the  fiMI-bnm  of  onr  MTMnoninl.  and  is  botb  n  bull  and  a  cow."     In  A.  V.  tL 

ft,  3,  it  ia  uid  that  iho  lulthuhfha  (rcmaina  of  Uie  aiwriflM)  ti  both  nan  atid  Mm 

■paiiaruliDD). 

I  8m  EagUah  tiuna.  p.  101  -,  whidb  I  haw  not  fbllcwod. 
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from  the  aon-esiatent  ?  But,  O  fair  youth,  this  was  in  the 
beginning  existent,  one  n-ithout  a  Hecond.  That  [entity] 
thought,  '  Let  me  multiply  and  be  produced.' " 

There  doea  not  appear  to  be  any  discrepancy  between 
the  statement  in  R.  V.  x.  129,  1,  "there  waa  then  neither 
nonentity  nor  entity,"  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Chhitndogya 
TTpanishad,  for  in  the  second  verse  of  the  hymn,  also,  a  being 
designated  as  the  One  ia  recognized  as  existing,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  answering  to  the  primal  entity  of  the  Upa- 
nishad  ;  while  the  original  non-existence  of  anything,  vbether 
nonentity  or  entity,  asserted  in  the  first  verse,  may  merely 
signify,  as  the  oommentator  on  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana  ex- 
plains, that  there  was  as  yet  no  distinct  manifestation  of  the 
One.  In  like  manner  the  A.  V.  x.  7,  10,  25  (quoted  above), 
doea  not  aaaert  the  absolute  priority  of  nonentity,  but  aiBrms 
it  to  be  embraced  in,  or  a  member  of,  the  divine  being  de- 
signated aa  Skambha.  The  Chh&ndogya  TJpanishad  has, 
however,  a  greater  appearance  of  being  at  variance  with 
itself,  iii.  19,  1  {aaad  evedam  agrc  Aslt  tat  sad  &sit),  and  with 
the  Taittiriya  Upanishad,  as  well  as  with  verses  2  and  3  of  the 
72nd  hymn  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  R.V.,  above  cited,  which 
assert  that  entity  sprang  from  nonentity.  If  these  veraes  are 
to  be  taken  literally  and  absolutely,  we  must  suppose  the  poet 
to  have  conceived  the  different  creative  agents  whom  he  names 
Brahmauaspati,  UttfLnapad,  Sakaha,  and  Aditi,  to  have  sprung 
out  of  nothing,  or  from  each  other,  or  to  be  secondary  mani- 
festations of  the  entity  which  was  the  first  product  of  non- 
entity. If,  however,  with  the  commentators,  we  take  "  non- 
entity" to  denote  merely  an  undeveloped  state,  there  will  be 
no  contradiction. 

The  first  movement  in  the  process  of  creation  as  conceived 
in  the  hymn  (R.V.  1. 129)  is  this.  The  One,  which  in  the  be- 
ginning breathed  calmly,  self-sustained,  is  developed  by  the 
power  of  iapaa,  by  its  own  inherent  heat  (as  Prof.  MiiUer  ex- 
plains, Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  p.  561),  or  by  rigorous  and  intense 
abstraction  (as  Prof  Both  understands  the  word ;  see  his  Lexi- 
con, S.C) '     This  development  gave  occasion  to  desire  (Kftma) 

'  Both'a  iuterpretatioD  u  mpported  b;  a.  teit  in  the  A.T.  z.  7,  3S  (see  (drlhei  on) 
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vluoh  immediately  took  possession  of  the  One,  and  is  de- 
icribcd  as  the  first  germ  of  mind,  and  the  earliest  link' 
wtween  nonontity  and  entity.  The  poet  then  goes  on  to 
t  of  impregnating  powers,  and  mighty  forces,  of  receptive 
capacities,  and  active  energies ;  but  confesses  himself  unable 
to  declare  how  the  universe  was  produced.  The  goda  them- 
selvee  having  come  into  existence  at  a  later  stage  of  creation, 
were  not  in  a  position  to  reveal  to  their  worshippers  the 

as  well  u  by  niuncrnDs  ponages  in  the  Brihma^iu.    Thus  in  $.  P.  Br.  xi.  S,  8,  1 
(anotcd  in  Suukrit  TaiU,  iii.  3),  PrajipUi,  who  it  ducribed  ai  buiag  the  imiTene, 
hove  desired  {aiimaj/ala)  tc  propagate  hiiOHlf,  ind  to  liavo  atriTGD  and 
rigoroiu  sbatrnction  (lapa  'lapyaia).    And  in  (ho  uma  BrfthmaifB.  liii. 
ted  in  SaiuL  Tutx,  i*.  iS),  the  nlf-exi«teat  Bmhma  hinueU  ii  Nmiluijr 
I  hsTB  preeilacd  lapat,  and  when  he  foand  thut  that  did  not  canfar  ia- 
haTeofferadhintgelf  ia  umSce.    Thegodiire  alueaid  to  have  nttaiaed 
id  their  divine  cboruteT  by  lapt  (aeo  my  former  papec  an  Yedie  Mytho- 
r,p.6S:  uidBansli. Texts, iT.^.SO.Il, 24, nndasa).    CumpueaUotheTul- 
»n™!.i,.j  ;i  n  _i, —  ; .-J.  ..  Hj  (the  supreme  Soul)  deaired,  'Lot 


Upaniihid,  ii.  6,  whore  it 


iry  on  this  pusage,  ^ankara  eipluna  that 

knowled^  is  called  tapai;  and  that  the  phrase  mBaiia"Ha  reflected  upon  the 
ooiutruction,  etc.,  al  the  vcirld  which  was  being  created."  It  ii  true  that  all  then 
paaaagM  tnm  the  Bruhmiinas  are  of  a  later  date  than  the  hymn,  but  the  B.  V. 
itwlf  t.  167,  I,  eaja  that  Indra  guned  heaven  by  lapai,  where  tha  word  can  only 
meu  rigtmoQi  abftraction. 

Hue  new  of  the  word  ia  al»  snpporied  by  Taitt.  Br.  iii.  IS,  3,  1 :  "  Let  ns 
wonhiji  vitli  an  oblntion  that  Gnt-bom  god,  by  whom  this  entire  unicene  vhich 
"''**  IS  larroimded  {jtariiMtam) — the  self-existent  Bmbma,  which  is  tbe  highest 
He  is  sou,  father,  niother.     Ta.pat  was  produced  u  the  fint  object  of 

In  tb«  HnhlbMrato,  SUnliparra,  1 0836,  Pmiapsti  is  said  to  hare  created  living 
nng*  by  ttgxit,  after  having  entered  on  religious  obaenances,  or  auileiitie* 

Iip»»  ia  also  mentioned  as  the  source  &om  which  creatures  were  produced, 
A.V.  liii.  1,  10, 

Compare  Bb^tala  Purana  ii.  0,  6,  7,  19,  33,  and  iii.  10,  i  S, 

Tapia  is  connected  with  an  ablation  ofboklod  milli  in  a  passage  of  the  A.  Y.  it. 
11,  8:  "  Maji  we,  renowned,  attuin  to  the  world  of  riehUimanesa  by  that  cere- 
BUW;  of  oflering  bailed  milli,  by  tapiit,  whereby  tbe  gods  ueendcd  to  beBvea,  th« 
centre  of  immortalitv,  having  le/l  behind  their  body."  And  xi.  S,  5,  connects 
Impai  with  beat :  "  Tbe  Brabnuch&iin,  bum.  before  Brahma,  dwelling  (or  clothed) 
in  haat,  anae  through  lapiu." 

In  A.V.  vii.  61,  lapm  ia  connected  with  Agni, 

In  A.  V,  (iriL  1,  ii.  lapat  mean*  the  host  of  the  eun. 

fiipat  is  mcDtioned  along  wiib  kartmai  in  A.  V.  xi.  B,  2,  and  is  said  to  bate 
ban  produced  from  it  (iii(L  v,  6). 

'  The  commmtotor  on  tha  TaitliriTH  Bribmana,  ii.  8,  9,  6  (p.  B!8  of  CalcntU 
•dttioii,  in  Bibl  lnd.)«iys:  "Tbe Vajaunejina  record  Uiataeairo  it  the  cana 
|i«IiU  aetion,  and  say ;  '  this  INinisha  is  himself  actuated  by  deiire'  (ItrhBd^.  Dp^' 
l«.  tfii).  And  Vjisa  too  declares  in  hii  impti,  'That  which  binds  this  world  I^ 
deaire ;  it  boa  na  otbcr  bund.'  The  same  thing,  too.  ii  seen  within  our  own  oV 
tenotion ;  for  it  is  only  after  a  man  has  Gnt  desired  something  Ibat  be  atniM 
after  it,  and  to  experiences  plcmttre  or  pain."  In  numerous  passages  of  tbe 
Brfthma^u  and  Upsniifaada  (ai  in  those  quoted  in  the  last  note),  we  are  told  that 
ibo  inl  il<p  in  l^e  creation  was  that  Pnjaputi  or  fiiabma  iairtd  {akimagtla). 


I 
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it,  from  the  abeenoe  of  any  other  proper  means  of  knowledge 
or  inference,  this  great  myftt«ry  can  only  bo  understood  from 
the  revelation  in  the  Vedas. 

"  The  last  verse  of  the  hymn  declares  that  the  ruler  of  the 
wiiTcree  knows,  or  that  even  he  does  not  know,  from  what  ma- 
terial cause  this  visible  world  arose,  and  whether  that  material 
exists  in  any  detinite  form  or  not.  That  is  to  say,  the 
declaration  that  'he  knows'  is  made  from  the  stand-point  of 
that  popular  conception  which  distinguishes  between  the  ruler 
of  the  universe,  and  the  creatnres  over  whom  he  rules  ;  while 
the  proposilion  that  'he  does  not  know*  is  asserted  on  the 
ground  of  that  highest  principle  which,  transcending  all  po- 
pular conceptions,  affirme  the  identity  of  all  things  with 
the  supreme  8oul,  which  cannot  see  any  othor  exiatence  as 
distinct  from  itaclf." 

The  sense  of  this  last  clause  is,  that  the  supreme  Soul  can 
know  nothing  of  any  object  external  to  itself,  since  no  such 
object  exists. 

It  would,  however,  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  simple 
•Qthor  of  tbo  hymn  entertained  any  such  transcendental 
notion  as  this.  Ue  makes  no  pretension  to  infallibility,  but 
bonestly  acknowledges  the  perplexity  which  ho  i'elt  in  apeou- 
Isting  on  the  great  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  universe,' 

further  illustration  both  of  the  more  ancient  and  the 
later  ideas  of  the  Indiana  regarding  the  creation  of  the  worldf  • 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  supreme  Spirit,  previously  1 
(Quiescent,  was  movc4  to  activity,  I  add  another  paa8t_ 
from  the  Taittiriya  BrShmana  ii.  2,  9,  1,  with  some  of  the 
oommentator's  remarks.  The  test  of  the  Brtilimuna  rons 
thus :  "  This  [universe]  was  not  originally  anything.  There 
WW  neither  heoven,  nor  earth,  nor  atmosphere.  That,  being 
nonexistent  {aiat),  thought,  '  Let  mo  be.'  That  became 
kindled  (or  practised  rigorous  abstraction,  atapyafa).     From 

it  heat  (or  abstraction)  smoke  was  produced.     That  waa 

in  kindled  (atappata).    From  that  heat  fire  was  produced. 

Th»t  woa  again  kindled.     From  that  hent  light  was  pro- 

1  Bimilai  pcrptiXTlj^  a  cUcwben  »pn«ed  db  other  mbjotiU  bjr  tlu  intlion  «f 
fti  hjnuH.    8m  Buikrit  Tate,  iii.  ITT. 
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duced."  And  so  on, — flame,  rays,  blazee,  etc.,  being  generated 
by  ft  repetition  of  the  same  process,  (It  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered that  the  manner  in  which  the  word  tapae  ie  used  in 
this  passage  ia  favourable  to  the  idea  that  in  R.  V.  x.  129,  3, 
it  signifies  heat  rather  than  rigorous  abstraction). 

Taitt.  Br.  ii.  2,  9,  10.  "  From  nonentity  mind  (mama)  was 
created.  Mind  created  Prajapati.  PrajSpati  created  off- 
ering." 

The  commentator's  explanation  of  the  first  part  of  this  pas- 
sage  ia  in  substance  as  follows  :  "  Before  the  creation  no  por- 
tion existed  of  the  world  which  we  now  see.  Let  such  a  state 
of  non-existence  be  supposed.  It  conceived  the  thought,  'Let 
me  attain  the  condition  of  existence.'  Accordingly  this  state 
of  things  is  distinctly  asserted  in  the  Upanishad :  '  This  waa 
originally  non-cxiatent.  From  it  existence  was  produced.' 
Here  by  the  word  '  non-existent '  a  state  of  void  (or  absolute 
nullity),  like  that  expressed  in  the  phrase  '  a  hare's  boms,'  is 
not  intended ;  but  simply  a  state  in  which  name  and  form 
were  not  manifested.  Hence  the  Vdjasaneyina  repeat  the 
test :  '  This  was  then  undeveloped  :  let  it  be  developed 
through  name  and  form.'  Earth,  the  waters,  etc.,  are  'name.' 
Hardness  and  fluidity,  etc.,  are  '  form.'  "  The  words  "  un- 
developed" and  "developed"  are  then  defined,  and  Mauu 
i.  5,  is  quoted  in  proo£  The  supposition  that  the  passage 
before  us  can  be  intended  to  denote  a  void  ia  next  contravened 
by  adducing  the  text  of  the  Chh4ndogya  Upanishad  above 
quoted,  where  that  theory  ia  referred  to  and  contradicted. 
"In  the  Aitareya  Upanishad  (at  the  beginning)  it  is  de- 
clared: 'Soul  alone  waa  in  the  beginning  this  [universe]. 
Nothing  elae  was  active.'  Hence  the  negation  in  our  text, 
'This  [universe]  was  not  originally  anything,'  refers  to 
the  world,  consisting  of  name  and  form,  framed  by  the 
supreme  Spirit,  and  is  not  to  be  understood  absolutely. 
Designated  by  the  word  'non-existent'  ((ual)  because  devoid 
of  name  and  form,  but  still  (really)  existing  (sat),  the  prin- 
ciple [called]  the  supreme  Spirit,  impelled  by  the  works  of  the 
creatures  absorbed  in  It,  conceived  a  thought  in  the  way  of 
•  reflection,  '  Let  me  be  manifested  as  existent  in  the  shape 
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name  and  form.'  As  a  man  in  a  deep  sleep  awakes 
that  lie  may  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  works ;  so  the  thought  of 
causing  all  living  creatures  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  works 
arose  in  the  supreme  Spirit.  Possessed  by  such  a  thought, 
that  principle  [called]  the  supreme  Spirit,  practised  rigorous 
abstraction  {lapaa)  as  a  means  of  creating  name  and  form. 
Here  tapas  does  not  mean  any  such  thing  as  the  krchhra  or 
penances,  or  the  like  ;  but  denotes  consideration 
regurding  the  particular  objects  which  were  to  be  created, 
"W  herefore  the  Atharvn  Veda  writers  record  the  text,  '  He 
,who  is  omniscient,  all- understanding,  whose  tapaa  consists  of 
From  the  fact  that  this  tapaa  has  nothing  of  the 
character  of  any  penance,  it  is  shown  to  denote  the  reflection 
of  a  being  who  though  unembodied  is  yet  omnipotent,"  etc., 
etc.  "  From  the  supreme  God,  being  such  as  has  been 
desoribed,  in  conformity  with  his  volition,  a  certain  smoke 


that  princ 
abstraction 

»Eere  tapm 
eh&ndf&yai 
regurding 
Wherefore 
who  is  omi 
knowledge 
character  ( 


a  produced,"  ete.,  etc. 
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Another  important,  but  in  many  places  obscure,  hymn  of 
Pthe  Rig  Veda,  in  which  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  recog- 
nized, though  in  a  pantheistic  sense,  is  the  90th  of  the  tenth 
book,  the  celebrated  Purusha  Sukta,'  which  is  as  follows : 

»"  1.  Purusha  hae  a  thousand  heads  (a  thousand  arms, 
A. v.),  a  thousand  eyes,  and  a  thousand  feet  On  every 
side  enveloping  the  earth,  he  Iranscended  [it]  by  a  space 
of  ten  lingers,  2-  Purusha  himself  is  this  whole  [universe], 
vbatever  baa  been,  and  whatever  shall  be.  He  is  also 
the  lord  of  immortality,  since  through  food  he  expands,' 
.,■■ 


TVaiulalJonsorthuhTnitifirhicb  U  alio  giien  with  slight  Tariatiaot  in  Tu.  S. 
31, 1-ie,  and  A.V.  IS,  6,  and  1.  6.  4)  wiU  be  found  in  Mr.  Cutebroote'a  Misc. 
Bh.  I  167  (h«  also  tlie  note  in  p.  309  of  the  (Bine  •olurav);  it  i1m  in  my 
Sawkrit  TexU.  i.bS.;  and  (into  Froncb)  in  the  PreTitee  to  Burnoura  Bhieatatii 
PnrlQ*,  Tol.  i.  pp.  cxxii.  ff.  (wbcre  see  the  irates).  I  bovo  now  endeavoured 
(In  MUM  place*  with  tbe  aid  of  ProfeMor  Au&echt)  to  improce  ^e  trtmsUtimi 
I  fonnerly  gave,  and  lo  mpplf  lome  fiuthsr  illuBtrtitioiis  of  the  ideaa  in  Ihs  hyniD. 
which  I  hate  bam  nnable  lo  throw  *i 


I  fonnerly  gave,  oi 

I  hlTC  puKd  DTcr 

rtt    The  Aral 


"PP^on 


iii.  l't,*ll 


-mmentary  may  _.      .._  .   .  _. 

Lie  of  thcW  claum  ta  ob«nre.     It  may  al>o  mean,  aocording  (o  tbe 

_._«  on  the  Vaj.  8.  aod  (ho  ^vet&tT.  rpan.  "(be  ia  abo  the  lord  of)  that 

1   vhich  growl  by  food."    According  to  the  paraphrue  in  tbe  BhigsTnta  Piutija 
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3.  Such  is  Mb  greatness ;  and  Pumslia  is  superior  to  this. 
All  existiiig  thiQgs  are  a  quarter'  of  Mm,  and  that 
wMtsli  is  immortal  in  the  sky  is  three  quarters  of  him.  4. 
With  three  quarters  Purusha  mounted  upwards.  A  quarter 
of  him  again  was  produced  here  below.  He  then  became 
difiiiBed  everywhere  among  things  animate  and  inanimate. 
5.  From  him  Vir&j  was   bom,  and   from  Vir&j,  Puruahs.' 

(mo  below),  it  mesDS,  "seeing  he  baa  transcended  mortal  natrimcDi."  The 
paiollel  pAsEige  of  tho  A.  V.  (19,  6,  i)  reads,  "  be  is  also  (be  loid  of  immortilitj, 
■ioce  be  become  united  witb  aiolLer  Ij/ad  anytniiluifal  inha). 

'  Compare  A.  V.  i.  8.  7  and  13 :  "  7.  With  tho  half  he  produced  tho  wbole 
world;  but  wbnt  became  of  that  which  wn  the  [other]  hiilf  of  bimf  13.  Praji- 
psti  movra  within  the  womb ;  thoog'b  aimeen,  he  is  bora  in  many  fonns.  Wltll 
the  lialf  he  produced  the  whole  world  ;  but  the  [otherl  half  of  bim,  what  aign  ii 
there  of  it^"     Compare  slao  A.  V.  i.  7,  8,  9,  which  will  be  found  tranUBted 

'  The  eoinmentatOT  on  tfaeTSj .  San.  (whnv.as  I  faare  laid,  this  himn  ii  also  fouitd) 
explains  this  reciprocal  ^Deration  of  Virlj  from  Piinuha,  and  aniin  of  Punuhs 
from  Viiilj,  by  saving,  in  conformity  with  V'edantic  principles,  (hat  VinLj  in  the 
form  of  tho  raondane  egg  ipraag  from  Adi-Purnaba  (primcnil  Purnilu),  who  then 
entered  into  tliia  egg,  which  ne  aoimatea  as  iU  Tital  aoul  ni  diiine  )>niioi)iU. 
According  to  Mnnu,  i.  8-11,  the  euprcme  Deity  flnt  created  the  waters,  in  which 
he  placoa  an  egg,  &om  which  again  he  himself  wai  bom  aa  Brahmi,  alio  called 
K^Syana.  This  male  (Purusha),  created  by  the  eternal,  imperceDlible,  fleet 
Cause,  ia,  as  V.  1 1  repeats,  called  BrahmS.    BrahmS  hj  hie  own  thought  aplil  the 

._.  ,..   ,„\      .a _-...    ..1.     a......  -  puijjng  the  creation,  the  writer  goer 

Qwn  body  into  two  halite,  of  whieli 

a  female,  in  whom  he  produced  Viiaj . 

nu  himself  (v.  33).     Wo  bfre  spe  that 

Brobmi 


tht  word  male  or  I'uruBbaia  applieil  by  Motiu  to  three  beings  — viz.,  iirsl,  to  Brol 
{..  1  n ;  Bccond,  (o  the  mi.li-  funned  hj  lirnhniil  from  the  h.ilf  of  his  own  t 
(T.  3S};  end  thirdly,  to  Viraj,  whom  Brahmi,  or  bia  male  half,  produced  (roiB 


gth« 

Daksha,"  whicb  I  haie  quoted  in  my  former  paper  (pp.  72  f.),  together  with  the 
observation  of  Yiska  (Nirukta,  li.  23),  that  tbia  starthng  declaration  may  be  ei- 
plicablc  on  the  p-onnd  that  these  two  deities  had  the  same  origin,  or,  in  confonnity 
with  a  ohBractensttc  of  their  diiine  aatuie,  may  haTO  been  produced  from  each  oilier, 
and  hace  derived  their  Bobatance  from  each  otber.  (See  Nirakta,  rii.  4,  qnoted  in 
Sansk.  Texts,  it,  134,  where  the  author  repeats  tne  same  idea  regarding  the 
nature  of  ^e  gods).  Compare  A.V.  liii.  4,  29  ff.,  where  Indra  is  said  to  be 
produced  frt>in  a  great  many  different  gods,  and  thoy  reciprocally  from  him. 

The  $.  P.  Br,  (liii.  C,  1,  2)  undentacda  VirSj  in  the  panage  before  ui  to 
signify  not  any  male  power,  hat  the  metro  of  that  name:  "The  Virdj  has  forty 
syllables.  Hence  he  (Pnnaba)  obtains  the  Viraj,  according-  to  the  leit,  'Proin 
him  sprang  Viraj  and  from  Vinlj  Pmmba.'  This  is  that  Tinj.  From  tlua  VirSJ, 
thcrelore,  it  is  that  he  begets  Purusha  the  sacriSce." 

Vtrlj  occurs  again  in  (he  Big  Veda,  ix.  96,  18,  and  i.  130,  6,  as  feminine  and 
a*  tbe  name  of  a  metre.  It  is  also  found  in  I.  1119,  S,  and  i.  166,  1,  as  well  ■• 
in  i.  188,  5,  where  it  is  an  adjectiTc.  In  the  A.V.  it  Is  of  frequent  occurr 
■ad  sometimes  is  an  epithet,  and  sometimes  denotea  the  metre  of  that  n 
Thus  in  ii.  S,  fi  (comp.  VSj.  Ssnh.  17,  3,  and  $.  P.  Br.  ii.  i,  1,  19)  it  t) 
"  That  dang ht«T  of  thine,  0  Kftoia,  ia  called  the  Cow,  the  whom  lagea  <i 
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As  soon  as  born  he  extended  beyond  the  eartli,  botb  bo- 
hind  and  before.'  6.  When  the  goda  offered  up  Puruaha 
Bs  a  sacrifice,  the  spring  was  its  clarified  butter,  suinDier  its 
fiiel,  and  autumn  the  [accompanjdng]  oblation.  7.  This 
victim,  Purugha  bom  in  the  beginning,  they  immolated  on 
tbe  sacrificial  grass;  with  him  as  their  ofiering,  the  goda, 
S&dhyaa,  and  Hishis  sacrificed.  8.  From  that  universal  obla- 
tion were  produced  curds  and  clarified  butter.  He  (Puruaho) 
formed  those  aerial  creatures,  and  tho  animab,  boUi  wild  and 


■umtayftdb  TiiSj"  (camp.  R.V. 
who  h«s  come  rroQi  ths  goda"}. 
Tuij  TDM  out  of  the  water.    3.  .  . . 


b  bWiIj:  •fteritiiidi  (t.  ^)  Btmn^elj  i 
ftaunine  gender,  ia  the  /tt>i*r  ol  iral 


.  90,  IS,  "  The  godOcM  Vlch  . .  .  thu  cow, 
ignin  in  liii.  9,  i  ,  .  ,  "Thelw"  mlitu  of 
The  dwis-beatoviiig  calf  of  VicSj."  It 
■aid  tliat  ViraJ,  thougli  spoken  of  in  tha 


a-        .  .  1.  ■whether  that  mfsn   the  deitif  o 

. "Tlie)i  MJ  that  Virij  ii  the  fnthei  of  denatioii.      Biiiu  bur  to  ni 

I  ttf  fiicndi  in  as  aumy  forms  (u  thou  ciuut).    S.  She  whom,  when  the  idvancoa. 

I  MoifloM  blloir,   tmd  Hand  itill  wben  sbe  lUntla ;   ihe.   hj  trhmw  will   anJ 

f  the  adorable  being  motes,  is  Viidj  in,  the  bigbeiL  heaven.    9.  Without 

I  ^„.^x,  iha  moTee  bv  the  breuth  of  brMlbing   femnlei.     TirSj  follows  aflei 

I  ■rafij,"s(e.    The  ealf  of  Viriki  is  maatianflil  iguin  in  tiii.  1,  Si.    Id  riiL  IS,  I, 

[  il  is  said  oT  bH :  "  VirSj  was  furmerl;  all  this  [uniTonej.    Eterj  king  was  afraid 

I  Vf  hpr  when  she  waa  bom,  lest  ibe  benelf  ahauld  become  this.     2.  She  aMsoded. 

Wtntondtbe  Girbsfiatja  fire.   He  who  knows  this  beconua  master  of  the  bonse/* 

f.«to.  And  in  ii,  10, 31,  we  read:  "VirajtsVai'h,!^  tlia  earth,  luid  the  air.  is  I'rajipat^fl 

i^ltDcatk.  the  ruler  of  the  Sadbfaa,"  ete.     In  reading  these  ptusagea  we  should  baicl 

•  In  mind  the  gmt  power  altribuledbj  the  Vedus  wh ten  to  hymns  uul  metro.    Sw-^ 

V  Weber's  Ind.  Stud.  tiii.  S- 1 2 ;  and  Sanskrit  Texts,  iii.  172  ff.    On  the  rirluw  ot  tha 

K  'VMj  in  particular,  >m  Weber,  as  aboie,  pp.  66  ff.     In  the  following  tetti  the  word 

frnvtwamnsculmDnnaieaian  epilliet:  A.V.  ii.G,  16.  "Thedobi^aiiahrahms- 

t Auin ;  thfi  brahmacbirin  is  Prajdpati.    PrajJpati  ibines  (ei  r<\jari).     He  hecome 

vfto  mplendent,  powerful  Indra."     So  alio  in  it.  II,  7;  xiiL  3,6;  li.  6,  7;  and 

F  nu.  fi,  10,  where  Virlij  precedu  or  fallowi  tb*  wonia  Frajapati  and  ParumeBhthin. 

~  I  li.  4,  12,  Virll  is  identified  with  Friga.     In  the  Brhad  Ar.  Up.  VirSj  a  called 

«  wile  ot  FuTOiha.    (See  p.  217  of  Dr.  S5er'a  ttanilatian). 

'  In  the  Bhi^rata  Pnriiui,  il.  6, 15ff.  the  preceding  venes  of  our  bjmn  are  pant- 

'  la  follows  :  "  Furuslia  hiouelf  is  all  Ibis  which  has  been,  shall  be.  auil  is. 

hii  universe  is  ecielaped,  and  yet  he  occupiiH  but  a  span.   That  Friija  [ei- 

ikilMd  bjr  the  eommentatot  as  the  sun],  while  kindbng  his  own  tpbere,  kindles 
'~~  that  which  ii  withont  it.     8a  too  Pumsha,  while  Vindling  Vir£i,  kiudlcs 
itaver  m  within  and  withont  bim.    He  is  the  lard  of  immortality  niia  Bccuritj, 
9e  be  has  truiBcendud  mortal  nutriment.    Hence,  0  Brahman,  this  gnntnea  of 
~  1  is  uniinpiiaiable.     The  wise  know  all  things  to  exist  in  the  feet  [or 
-''  of  Furusbn,  who  bss  the  worlds  for  furt  Uii  ijuartcril .  immortality, 
•,  and  Hcunty,  abide  in  the  beads  of  the  three- bcadea.    Three  ^uar- 


(llifldB  them,     Pumaba  has  tnronnl  both  tbe  two  separate  paths,  that  of  enjaj 
.,..  _..   -ig^i^  of  inoronec  and  knowicdgoi  for  he  is  the  ree  ~' 
IS  produced  an  fm,  contieting  Mr  the  elemenb,  and 


W- 


It  and  ahHliiienee,  that  is,  of  inon 

olh-     From  him  was  produced  an 
thrM  qoatttiH.    Pnmsha  penetrated  through  iti 
_  ns  with  his  tayt,"  _ 

TWs  is  ■  good  deal  about  I'umsha  in  tlio  Bphad  Aranrata  Upaniahod.     Sm4 

ill,  220-229,  233,  2^0,  2S2,  267,  of  Dr.  Boer's  Eng.  IJ-ausL.  ' 


'c  substaocef  as  the  sm 
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tame.  9.  From  that  universal  sacrifice  sprang  tbe  hymns 
called  rich  and  sdman,  the  metres,  and  the  yajus.  10.  From 
it  were  produced  horses,  and  all  animalfl  with  two  rows  of 
teeth,  cows,  goats,  and  sheep.  11.  When  they  divided  Puru- 
Bha,  into  how  many  parts  did  they  distribute  him  P  What 
was  his  mouth  ?  What  were  his  arms  ?  What  were  called  hia 
thigha  and  feet  P  12.  The  Brahman  was  hia  mouth ;  the 
Rajanya  became  his  arms ;  the  Vaisya  was  his  thighs ;  the 
Sfldra  sprang  from  his  feet.  13.  The  moon  was  produced 
from  his  soul  (matias) ;  the  smi  from  his  eye ;  Inira  and 
Agni  from  his  mouth  ;  and  Vfiyu  from  his  breath.  14.  From 
his  navel  came  the  atmosphere ;  from  his  head  arose  the  sky ; 
from  hia  feet  came  the  earth ;  from  his  ear  the  four  quarters ; 
so  they  formed  the  worlds.  15.  When  the  gods  in  performing 
their  sacrifice  bound  Purusha  aa  a  victim,  there  were  seven 
pieces  of  wood  laid  for  him  round  the  fire,  and  thrice  seven 
pieces  of  fuel  employed.  16.  With  sacrifice  the  goda  wor- 
shipped the  Sacrifice.  These  were  the  first  rites.  These  great 
beings  attained  to  the  heaven  where  the  gods,  the  ancient 
Sidhyas,  reside." 

There  are  two  other  hymns  of  the  R.V,  besides  the  Purusha 
Sukta  in  which  the  Deity  is  represented  as  either  the  agent, 
the  object,  or  the  subject  of  sacrifice.  Inx.  81,5,Visvakannan 
is  said  to  sacrifice  himself,  or  to  himself;  and  in  verse  6,  to 
offer  up  heaven  and  earth.  And  in  x,  130  (where,  in  verse  2, 
Pum4n  may  be  equivalent  to  Purusha)  it  is  said  (verse  3) 
either  that  the  gods  sacrificed  to  the  [supreme]  god,  or  that 
they  offered  him  up.' 

In  the  Nirukta,  x.  26,*  a  legend,  having  reference  to  R.T. 
X.  81,  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  Yisvakarman,  the  son  of 
Bhuvana,  first  of  all  offered  up  all  worlds  in  a  sarcameitha, 

■  The  rendering  in  these  passages  depends  dd  the  exact  gcnse  assigDed  to  the 
word  yaj.     See  SHnekrit  Teits,  iv.  7-9. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  7.    In  the  §.  P.  Br.  I 

If  to  tbe  gods,  and  becoiae  their  s 
He  (heu  created  snerilice  ae  his  o 

that  'Prajfipali  is  sacrifice;'  for  i,  .    ^.        .      

Bh.  ^Sntip.  9616,  alGO,  it  is  said  that  Frajapati  formed  the  sacrificial  TJctima,  and 
sacrifice  itself,  and  with  it  worshipped  the  gods.  Tbe  S.  P.  Brihmana  aaji, 
elsewhere,  lir.  3, 2,  1,  "  Thi«  wLich  is  sacriBce  ii  the  bodI  of  all  bodies  and  of  all 
godi." 
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ended  by  eacrificicg   himBelf.     And  in   the   Satapatha 
BrAhmana,  xiii.  7,  1,  1,  the  same  thing  is  related  of  the  gelf- 
existent  Brahma  himsolf,  who,  finding  that  he  could  not  by 
rigorous  abstraction  (iapas)  attain  to  tht^  infinitude  whieh  he 
desired,  rcBolvcd  to  ofier  up  himself  In  created  things,  and 
created  things  in  himself,  and  having  done  this,  attained  to 
pre-eminence,  aelf-efl'ulgence,  and  supreme  dominion.     It  is 
evident  that  the  author  of  this  passage  had  not  attained  to 
that  clear  conception  of  the  self-sufficiency  and  omnipotence 
L   of  a  self-existent  Being  which  later  Indian  writers  acquired,' 
I      In  tbe  hymn  before  us  the  gods  are  distinctly  said  (in  tt. 
I  6,  7,  and  15)  to  have  offered  up  Purusha  liimself  as  a  victini. 
'  And  in  the  BhSgavata  Purina,  ij.  6,  21-26,*  which  is  a  para- 
phrase of  this  passage,  Brahma  is  made  to  say  that  he  derived 
the  materials  of  sacrifice  from  Punisba's  members,  and  im- 
'  molated  that  being,  the  lord  himself. 

It  is  not  vorj-  easy  to  seize  the  precise  idea  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  latter  part  of  this  singular  hymn,  the  Purusha 
I  BQkta.     It  was  evidently  produced  at  a  period  when  the  cere- 
I  monial  of  sacrifice  had  become  largely  developed,  when  great 
1  virtue  was  supposed  to  reside  in  its  proper  celebration,  and 
Then  a  mystical  meaning  had  come  to  be  attached  to  the 
-various  materials  and  instruments  of  the  ritual  us  well  as  to 
the  different  members  of  the  victim.    Penetrated  with  a  sense 
I  of  the  sanctity  and  efficacy  of  the  rite,  and  familiar  with  all 
I  its  details,  the  priestly  poet  to  whom  we  owe  the  hymn  has 
thought  it  no  profanity  to  represent  the  supreme  Poruaha 
himself  as  forming  the  victim,  whose  immolation  by  the 
agency  of  the  gods  gave  birth  by  its  transcendent  power  to 
the  visible  universe  and  all  its  inhabitants.^ 


'  The  word  n'syawMii  does  not.  bawcver,  alvaTi  agiuh  ulf-eiiitence  in  tho 
kiMolutc  Kn>c.    Thu9  Kugjajia  is  in  A.V.  lii.  S3,  10,  colled  m/oyaniM,  and  ia 
jet  aaid  la  hate  sprung  from  Kila  (time). 
•  Soo  Sanskrit  TmM.  iv,  p.  9. 

■  Dr.  Hang,  vhcn  treating  of  tbe  importance  sttnuheil  tu  Bacrifi<:e  by  thd 
-.'•hrnwii,  renarliB  (IVet.  lo  Ait.  Br.  p.  73):  "ThB  tre«tion  of  the  world 'iticlf 
[  wu  Rim  legntded  «•  thufmit  of  mcnlice  perfoimed  bj  tbe  Supreme  Being-"  If 
f  Ibe  InumeJ  nnthnr  ben  nfen  to  the  Panuha  SQkta  it  would  ha*i  becii  more 
I  enet  to  My  ibnt  the  ctcntion  nu  regarded  at  the  fruit  of  an  immolation  of  the 
I  Supnme  Being.  But  bii  renutk  dib]'  be  jottified  ij  tho  olher  pamgea  I  ban 
I   dt«d. 


Tho  two  following  veraea  in  the  T&jasaneyi  Saiilut4  refer 
to  Purueha : 

xxxi.  18  { =  Svetasvatara  TJpanisliad,  iii.  8),  "  I  kaow  this 
great  Puruaha,  resplendent  aa  the  Bun,  above  the  darkness. 
It  ia  by  knowing  bim  tbat  a  man  overpasses  death.  There  ia 
no  other  road  to  go."'  (The  Purusha  SCiltta  occupies  versM 
1—16  of  the  Bame  section  in  which  this  verse  is  found.) 

xxxii.  2.  "All  winkings  of  the  eye  have  sprung  &oiu 
Fimifiha,  the  resplendent.  No  one  has  embraced  him  either 
above,  or  below,  or  in  the  middle."* 

The  A.V,  contains  a  long  hymn  (s.  2)  on  the  subject  of 
Purusha,  which  does  not  throw  much  light  on  the  couceptioD 
of  liis  character,  but  contains  a  number  of  curioua  ideas. 
The  Deity  being  conceived  and  described  in  this  hymn  aa  the 
Man,  or  Male  (Purusha) — the  great  arehatype  and  impcrsona- 
tion  of  that  active  energy  of  which  men  are  the  feeble  repro- 
eentatives  upon  earth — the  poet  has  been  led  to  imagine  the 
object  of  his  adoration  as  invested  with  a  visible  form,  and 
with  members  analogous  to  those  of  the  human  frame  ;  and 
he  then  goes  on  to  speculate  on  the  agency  by  which  the 
diSereut  portions  of  Purusha'a  body  could  have  been  coa- 
Btructed,  and  the  source  from  which  he  could  hitvi'  derived 
the  various  attributes  through  which  he  formed  the  universe 
and  ordained  the  conditions  under  which  its  several  depart- 
ments exist.  The  minute  questions  regarding  the  members  of 
Purusha  with  which  the  hymn  opens  may  have  been  sug- 
gested to  the  author  by  sji  observation  of  the  curious  structure 
of  the  human  body,  uid  by  the  wonder  which  that  observa- 
tion had  occasioned.  Throughout  the  hymn  Purusha  is  not 
represented  as  a  self-existing,  self-sufficient  Being,  but  as 
dependent  on  other  goda  for  his  various  powers  and  attributes. 
The  details  are  too  tedious,  and  in  some  places  too  obscure, 
to  admit  of  my  giving  them  in  full,  but  I  shall  state  the 

1  Comp.  A.V.  vii,  S3,  7  :  "  Aicending  from  the  diu-knen  to  ibt  highut  hesTan, 
ire  have  reached  the  nun,  a  god  amonE  the  god»,  the  uppermoat  light." 

'  The  following  vcrau  Rivtn  in  the  KinilLln  ii.  3,  ii  from  tho  ^v«ia,«TaUni  Up«- 
niahad,  iii.  9 :  "  This  entire  unirerse  n  lillcd  hj  that  Purusha  to  whom  there  i* 
nothing  auperior,  from  whom  there  ia  notliing  different,  thnn  whom  no  one  i* 
more  minute  or  more  vast,  and  who  ulone,  &icd  like  a  tree,  alidca  in  the  Aj." 
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Bubstance,  and  adduce  the  most  important  parts  more  or  lets 
in  exteBBD.     The  hymn  begins  thus  : 

"  1.  By  whom  were  the  heels  of  Purusha  produced  ?   by 
whom  was  his  flesh  brought  together  ?   by  whom  were  his 
ancles,  by  wlioiu  were  his  fingers  and  hia  muscles,  made  'f  by 
viiom  the  apertures  of  hia  body  ?  .  .  .  .     2.  From  what  did 
they  construct  his  ancles  below  and  his  knees  above  P"   AiW 
similar  questions  about  his  legs,  thighs,  trunk,  etc.,  the  author  i 
proceeds :  "  4.  How  many  and  who  were  the  gods  who  joined  \ 
together  the  chest  and   the  neck  of  Purusha  P    bow  many 
formed  his  breasts,  who  hia  elbows  ?  ( ?)  how  many  connected 
his  shoulders,  and  ribs  ?  .  .  .  .    6.  Who  opened  the  seven  aper- 
tures in  his  head,  these  ears,  nostrila,  eyes,  and  mouth  ?  . 
"Whence,"  asks  the  poet  (v.  9),  "does  Pumsha  bring  many  I 
things  pleasant  and  unplea-sant,  sleep,  fear,  fatigue,  and  variong  1 
kinds  of  enjoyments?     10.  How  do  suffering,  distress,  evil, 

as  well  as  success  and  opulence,  exist  in  Purusha  ? 

12.  Who  assigned  to  him  form,'  magnitude,  name,'  motion, 
and  consciousness,  (Vi)  and  the  different  vital  airs?  14. 
What  god  placed  in  him  eacritice,  truth,  and  falsehood  ? 
Whence  come  death  and  immortality  ?  15.  Who  clothed 
him  with  a  garment  ?  who  created  his  life  ?  who  gave  him 
strength  and  speed?  16.  Through  whom  did  he  spread  out 
the  waters,  cause  the  day  to  shine,  kindle  the  dawn,  bring  on  the 
twilight  P  17.  Wlio  placed  in  him  seed,  that  the  thread  (of 
being)  might  be  continued  ?  who  imparted  to  him  under- 
standing ? 18.  Through  whom   did  he  envelop 

the  earth,  surround  (or  transcend)  the  sky,  surpass  by  hie 

greatness  the  mountains  and  all    created   things  ? 

84.  By  whom  was  this  earth  made,  and  the  sky  placed 
above  ?  By  whom  was  this  expanse  of  atmosphere  raised 
aloft  and  stretched  across  ?  2!).  The  earth  was  made  by 
Brahma,  and  Brahma  is  placed  above  as  the  sky.  Brahma 
is  the  expanse  of  atmosphere  raised  aloft  and  stretched 
across.  26.  When  Atharvan  joined  together  the  head  and 
the  heart  [of  Purusha],  air  issued  upwards  from  the 
at  head  of  Atharvan  f 


in  in  his  head  (?).     27.  T 
'  Hero,  u  above  natiiwd,  ire  hsTc  tl 


,  [is]  , 
m  and  ripa  of  the  Vedintifta. 
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divine  receptacle,  closed  up.  Breath  guards  this  head,  and 
BO  do  food  and  mind,  28.  Purusha  has  pervaded  all  the 
regioDS  which  are  extended  aloft  and  acroaa.  He  who  knows 
the  city  {pur)  of  Brahma  from  which  Purusha  is  named,  (29) 
who  knows  that  city  of  Brahma,  invested  with  immortality, 
to  him  Brahma  and  Brahma's  offspring  have  given  sigh^ 
and  breath,  and  progeny.  !J0.  Neither  sight  nor  breath 
abandons  before  [the  term  of  natural]  decay  the  man  who 
knows  the  city  of  Brahma  from  which  Purusha  is  named. 

31,  Within  that  impregnable  city  of  the  gods,  which  has 
eight  circles  (compare  A.V.  xi.  4,  22)  anfl  nine  gates,  there 
exists    a    golden    receptacle,    celestial,    invested    with    light. 

32.  Those  acquainted  with  Brahma  (divine  science,  or  the 
Deity)  know  that  living  {almaiwat)  object  of  adoration  which 
resides  in  this  golden  receptacle  with  three  spokes,  and  triple 
supports.^  33.  Brahma  has  entered  into  the  impregnable 
golden  city,  resplendent,  bright,  invested  with  renown." 

In  the  S.  P.  Br.  xiii.  6,  I,  1  (see  Sanak.  Texts,  iv.  35)  tho 
word  N^r&yana  ia  coupled  with  Purusha,  and  it  is  said  that 
this  Being  desired  to  surpass  all  beings,  and  become  himself 
the  entire  universe,  and  that  ho  accomplished  his  object  by 
celebrating  the  Sanmnedha  sacrifice.  Purusha  Karayana  is 
again  mentioned  in  the  same  Brahmana  (xii.  3,  4,  1)  as  re- 
ceiving instruction  from  Praj4pati:  "Praj&pati  said  to  Pu- 
rusha N&rHyana,  '  Sacrifice,  sacrifice.'  He  replied,  '  Then 
aayest  to  me,  SacriEce,  sacrifice.  I  have  sacrificed  thrice. 
By  the  morning  oblation  the  Yasua  came,  hy  the  mid-day 
oblation  the  Itudras  came,  and  by  the  third  oblation  the 
Adityas  came  to  my  place  of  sacrifice,  where  I  was,'  Praji- 
pati  rejoined,  '  Sacrifice ;  I  will  tell  thee  how  thy  hymns 
shall  be  strung  like  a  gem  on  &  thread,  or  as  a  thread  in 
a  gem,' " 

'  One  line  of  A.V.  i.  B,  43,  ie  identical  with  one  line  of  Ihis  verse,  tbong-li  th« 
atber  line  is  diSerent.  The  wbnie  rune  thua :  "  The  luiowers  of  irtthma  know 
that  living  object  of  adoration  wbicb  residea  in  the  lotus  with  nine  gates,  inieated 
with  the  threaqunlititB"  ((riA/ii>  jitTieMir(ii7(oiB).  Eolh,  j.p.  jupa,  Iranilata  th» 
last  three  words  by  "triply  envolopi-d,"  and  reffira  in  support  of  this  sense  to 
TT.  29  and  32  of  tbe  hvinn  liefore  us,  and  to  CbbSndo^ya  Upaeisbad,  Tiii.  1,  1, 
It  is  possible,  however,  tbat  there  ma^  be  here  a  first  reference  to  the  three  fWfM 
afterwsrda  to  wlubrated  in  Indian  philosophical  speculation. 
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Skambha. 
In  the  followiag  hymn  of  the  A.V.  (x.  7)  the  Supreme  Deity 
appears  to  he  celebrated  under  the  appellation  of  Skambha  (or 
Support).  Though  it  is  rather  tedious,  I  shall  translate  it 
nearly  in  Ml,  as  these  ancient  guesses  after  truth  no  douht 
contain  the  germ  of  much  of  the  later  speculation  on  the  same 
topics.  In  the  first  part  (w.  1-6,  10-12J  Skambha  is  con- 
sidered (like  Turusha,  with  whom  he  seems  to  be  identified, 
V.  15),  as  a  vast  embodied  being,  co-extensive  with  the  uni- 
verse, and  comprehending  in  his  several  members  not  only 
the  diiFerent  parts  of  the  material  world,  but  a  variety  of 
abstract  conceptions,  such  aa  austere  meditation  (lapas). 
faith>  truth,  and  the  divisions  of  time.  He  is  distinct  from, 
and  superior  to,  Projapati,  who  founds  the  worlds  upon  him 
(vT.  7,  8,  17).  The  thirty-throe  gods  are  comprehended  in 
him  (vv.  13,  22,  and  27),  and  arose  out  of  nonentity,  which 
forms  his  highest  member,  and,  as  well  as  entity,  is  embraced 
vithin  him  (w.  10,  25).  The  gods  who  form  part  of  him,  as 
branches  of  a  tree  {v.  38),  do  him  homage,  and  bring  him  tri- 
bute (v.  39).  He  is  identiBed  with  Indra  (in  w.  29  and  30) ; 
and  perhaps  also  with  the  highest  Brahma  who  is  mentioned 
in  vv.  32-34,  36,  and  in  the  first  verse  of  the  next  hymn,  x. 
8, 1.  In  verse  36,  however,  this  Brahma  is  represented  aa 
being  bom  (or,  perhaps,  developed)  from  toil  and  lapas,  whilst 
in  X.  8, 1,  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Deity  are  assigned  to 
him.  In  compositions  of  this  age,  however,  wo  are  not  to 
expect  very  accurate  or  rigorous  thinking,  or  perfect  con- 
sistency. 

"1.  In  what  member  of  his  does  rigorous  abstraction 
(tap/is)  stand  ?  in  which  is  the  ceremonial  (rla)  con- 
tained ?  In  what  parts  do  religious  observance  (vrala) 
and  faith  abide?  In  what  member  is  truth  established P 
2.  From  what  member  does  Agni  blaze?  from  which  does 
M&tarisvan  (the  wind)  blow  [tit.  purify]  ?  from  which  does 
the  moon  pursue  her  course,  traversing  the  mighty  body 
of  Skambha  ?  3.  In  what  member  does  the  earth  reside  ? 
I  in  which   the  atmosphere  ?    in  which  is    the   eky  |daced. 
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and  in  whicli  the  space  above  the  eky  P  4.  Whither  tend- 
ing, does  the  upward  fire  blaze  ?  whither  tending,  does  the 
wind  blow  F  Tell  wlio  is  that  Skambha  to  whom  the  paths 
tend,  and  into  whom  Ihey  enter.  5.  Whither  do  the  half- 
mouths,  and  the  months,  in  concert  with  the  year,  proceed  f 
Tell  who  is  that  Skambha  to  whom  the  seasons  and  oth^ 
divisions  of  the  year  advance.  6.  Whither  tending  do  the 
two  young  females  of  diverse  aspects,  the  day  and  the  night, 
hasten  in  unison  P  Tell  who  is  that  Skambha  to  whom  the 
waters  tend  and  go  P  7.  Who  is  that  Skambha  on  whom 
Praj&pati  has  supported  and  established  all  the  worlds  ? 
8,  How  far  did  Skambha  penetrate  into  that  highest,  lowest, 
and  middle  universe,  comprehending  all  forms,  which  Praj&- 
pati  created  P  and  how  much  of  it  was  there  which  he  did  not 
penetrate  ?  9.  How  far  did  Skambha  penetrate  into  the  paat  ? 
and  how  much  of  the  future  is  contained  in  his  receptacle  P 
How  far  did  Skambha  penetrate  into  that  one  member  which 
he  separated  into  a  thousand  parts?  10.  Tell  who  is  that 
Skambha  in  whom  the  waters,  divine  thought  {brafima),  and 
men  recognize  worlds  and  receptacles  [as  existing],  and  within 
whom  are  nonentity  and  entity ;  (11)  in  whom  rigorous  abstrac- 
tion {ftipati),  onrrgizing,  maintains  its  highi'St  action  (vrnfa), 
in  whom  the  ceremonial,  faith,  the  waters,  and  divine  science 
are  comprehended ;  (12)  in  whom,  earth,  atmosphere,  sky, 
fire,  moon,  sun,  and  wind  are  placed ;  (13)  in  whose  body  all 
the  thirty-three  gods  are  contained ; '  (14)  in  whom  the  earliest 
Eiahis,  the  Rik,  the  Saman,  the  Tajus,  the  earth,  and  the  on© 
B,ishi  reside;  (15)  that  Purusha,  in  whom  immortality  and 
death  are  comprehended ;  who  has  the  ocean  within  him  as  his 
veins;  (16)  that  Skambha  of  whom  the  four  regions  are  the  pri- 
meval arteries,  and  in  whom  sacrifice  display  sits  energy.  17.  They 
who  know  the  divine  essence  (bra/ttita)  in  Purusha,  know  Para- 
meshthin.  He  who  knows  Parameehthin,  and  he  who  knows 
PrajSpati — they  who  know  the  highest  divine  mysffiry  (brdh- 
mamy  know  in  consequence  Skambha.  18.  Tell  who  is  that 
Skambha  of  whom  Vaisvanara  (Agni)  is  the  head,  the  Angi- 

■  Bee  Dr.  Hiug'e  Esraj  on  Clic  sacred  ItDgotKC  of  ths  PsiBeet,  p.  223. 
'  See  yv.  20,  33,  and  37  of  A.V.  I,  8,  to  b«  quoted  below. 


r 
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rases  the  eye,  and  the  Yfitns  (demons)  are  the  lirabs;  (1ft)  of 
whom,  they  say,  divine  knowledge  (brahma)  is  the  mouth,  the 
Madhiikasa'  the  tongue,  and  the  Vir3j  the  udder,  (20)  from 
whom  they  hewed  off  the  Rik  versos,  and  cut  off  the  Yajua ; 
of  whom  the  Sdma  verses  are  the  hairs,  and  the  AlharvAo- 
girasea  {i.e.  the  Atharvaveda)  the  mouth.*  21  Men  regard 
the  branch  of  nonentity,'  which  ia  prominent,  as  if  if,  were  para- 
mount ;  and  inferior  men,  as  many  as  worship  thy  branch,  re- 
gard it  as  an  entity'.  22.  'iVl!  who  is  that  Skambha  in  whom 
the  Adityas,  Rudraa,  and  Vaaus  are  contained,  on  whom  the 
past,  the  future,  and  all  worlds  are  supported,  (2^)  whoso 
treasure  the  thirty-three  gods  continually  guard.  Who  now 
knows  the  treasure  which  ye  guard,  0  gods  P  24.  In  whom, 
O  gods,  the  knowcrs  of  sacred  scienee  {brahma)  worship  the 
highest  divine  essence  (brahma).  The  priest  {brahmi})  who 
knows  thcso  [gods]  face  to  face  will  be  a  sage.  25.  Mighty 
indeed  are  those  gods  who  have  sprung  from  nonentity. 
Men  say  that  that  nonentity  ia  one,  the  highest,  member  of 
8kambha  (compare  v.  10  above).  26.  Where  Skambha  gene- 
rating, brought  the  Ancient  (purdna)  into  existence,  they  con- 
sider that  that  Ancient  is  one  member  of  Sltambha,  (27)  in 
whose  members  the  thirty-three  gods  found  their  several 
bodies.     Some  possessors  of  sacred   knowledge   know   those 


leation  of  same  pawans  u  whioh  it  u  nieiili<in<<d.  In  R.  V.  i.  33,  3,  and  i. 
IA7.  ^  theAfiioa  sre  laurtD  hnve  a  honied  whip,  lofii  mailliiimall,  witb  which  thvy 

baaougbt  to  sprinkle  the  worihippore.  or  thoir  lacrifice.  The  Manita  arc  aba 
■ridUK-V.  i.  37.  8,  andi.  If" 


honied.     In  the  Nighaotu.  h 


b  ei^nsd  bj  SSya^a  on  th«n  two  puaagfu  u  mcuiin^  thnt  he  gaic  Ihem  a 
ifrUntBOB  rereoUng  the  MulhuWdyA ;  and  Hihtdhara  on  TAj.  S.  7, 1 1,  andnntand* 
tbi  iofi  nadhumati  u  rclcrring  to  thU  niTatic  lore.  Thu  Midbukard  ia  celb- 
Intsd  at  coiuideriible  kn^h  in  A.T,  ii,  1,  where  it'Js  loiil  that  shu  "iprsng 
from  the  (kf ,  the  earth,  the  nir,  tha  wa,  fire,  and  mad."  and  that "  all  creatan^ 
—~— *■'"""-  her  who  dwellf  in  immortality,  rejoico  in  thair  hearts."    In  rr.  3, 

_  ,_ _.)  lobe  thn  '.'brilliant  granddaughter  of  Ibo  Monita,"  and  in  t.  4,  to 

be  th«  "  mothor  of  the  Adityas,  the  daughter  of  th«  Vasus,  llie  life  of  cceatorei, 
and  the  contre  of  immartalily." 

•  ComparaA-V.  ii.  6,  li  *' He  who  clearly  knowa  Brobnia,  of  whom  themate- 
riala  of  sacriflve  ore  the  iaints,  the  &ik-*eraea  arc  the  backbone,  the  Sinui-Tenea 
the  hu™,  the  Yajni  is  said  lo  bo  the  heart,  and  the  oblation  the  cov«riu|t." 

'  The  HDse  of  this  rerse  i^  obwore,  and  it  doe*  not  wem  to  be  very  cliad;  oon- 
■ected  either  with  what  precede)  or  with  what  fatlowi.  I  baTs  odoplwl  portly 
the  tnkdering  auggostad  by  Prolaeaor  Anfrecht. 
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thirty-three  gods.  28.  Men  know  Hiranyagarbha^  to  be 
supreme  and  ineffable.  Skambha  in  the  beginning  shed  forth 
that  gold  (hiranya,  out  of  which  Hiranyagarbha  arose)  in 
the  midst  of  the  world.  29.  In  Skambha  are  contained  the 
worlds,  rigorous  abstraction,  and  the  ceremoniaL  Skambha, 
I  clearly  know  thee  to  be  contained  entire  in  Indra.  30.  In 
Indra  are  contained  the  worlds,  rigorous  abstraction,  and 
the  ceremonial.  Indra,  I  clearly  know  thee  to  be  contained 
entire  in  Skambha.  31.  (The  worshipper)  repeatedly  in- 
yokes  the  [god  who  bears  the  one]  name  by  the  name 
[of  the  other  god]  before  the  sun,  before  the  dawn.*  When 
the  unborn  first  sprang  into  being,  he  attained  to  that 
independent  dominion,  than  that  which  nothing  higher  has 
ever  been.  32.  Keverence  be  to  that  greatest  Brahma,  of 
whom  the  earth  is  the  measure,'  the  atmosphere  the  belly, 
who  made  the  sky  his  head,  (33)  of  whom  the  sun  and  the 
ever-renewed  moon  are  the  eye,  who  made  Agni  his  mouth, 
(34)  of  whom  the  wind  formed  two  of  the  vital  airs,  and  the 
Angirases  the  eye,  who  made  the  regions  his  organs  of  sense  (?) 
35.  Skambha  established  both  these  [worlds],  earth  and  sky, 
the  wide  atmosphere,  and  the  six  vast  regions ;  Skambha  per- 
vaded this  entire  universe.  36.  Reverence  to  that  greatest 
Brahma  who,  born  from  toil  and  austere  abstraction  (tapas), 
penetrated  all  the  worlds,  who  made  soma  for  himself  alone.* 
37.  How  is  it  that  the  wind  does  not  rest  ?  how  is  not  the 
soul  quiescent  ?  why  do  not  the  waters,  seeking  after  truth, 
ever  repose  ?  38.  The  great  object  of  adoration  [is]  absorbed 
in  severe  abstraction  {tapas)  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  on  the 
surface  of  the  waters.  To  him  all  the  gods  are  joined,  as  the 
branches  around  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  39.  Say  who  is  that 
Skambha  to  whom,  on  account  of  his  works  (?),  the  gods 
with  hands,  feet,  voice,  ear,  eye,  present  continually  an 
unlimited  tribute.'^     40.  By  him  darkness  is  dispelled :  he  is 

*  Sec  above,  p.  344. 

2  Tlio  meaniiii^  of  this,  as  suo^o^csted  by  Professor  Aufrecht,  is  that  by  invoking 
Indni,  the  worshipper  really  worships  Skambha. 

3  Prnmu.     Oompare,  however,  R.V.  x.  KiO,  3. 

*  Such  is  the  sense  according  to  Roth,  s.v.  kevala. 

*  Compare  A.V.  x.  8,  15  .  .  .  "the  great  object  of  adoration  in  the  midst  of 
the  world :  to  him  the  rulers  of  realms  bring  tribute." 
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free  from  evil :  in  him  are  all  the  throo  luminariea  which 
reside  in  Prajflpati.  41,  fie  who  knows  the  golden  reed 
etandiog  in  the  waters  is  the  mysterious  Prajftpati." ' 

I  quote  in  addition  some  veraea  from  the  hymn  next  in 
order,  A.V.  X.  8: 

"  1.  KeyerencG  to  that  groat'est  Brahma  who  rules  over 
the  post,  the  futnre,  the  universe,  and  whose  alone  la  the 
tky.  2.  These  two  [worlds],  the  sky  and  the  earth,  exist, 
supported   by  Skambha.      Skambha  is  all  this  which   has 

Boul,  which  breathes,  which  winks 11.  That  which 

moves,  flies,  stands,  which  has  osiated  breathing,  not  breath- 
ing, and  wiuking :  that  omniform  (outityj  has  established  the 
earth;  that,  combining,  becomes  one  only.  12.  The  infinite 
extended  on  many  sides,  tbe  infinite,  and  the  finite  all  around — 
these  two  the  ruler  of  the  sky  proceeds  discriminating,  knowing 
the  past  and  the  future  of  this  {universe).  13,  (=V&j.-San. 
31,  19)  Prajapati  moves  within  the  womb.  Though  unseen, 
he  is  bom  in  many  forma.  With  the  half  [of  himself]  he 
produced  the  whole  world.  What  trace  ia  there  of  the  [other] 
half  of  him?  ....  16. 1  regard  as  the  greatest  That  whence 
the  sun  rises,  and  Tliat  where  he  sets  ;  That  is  not  surpaaeed 

by  anything 20.  He  who  knows  the  two  pieces  of 

firewood  from  which  wealth  is  rubbed  out — ho  so  knowing  will 
understand  that  wliich  is  tbe  greatest ;  he  will  know  the  great 
divine  mystery  (^/-d/jJ/iana).  .  .  .  34.  I  usk  thee  regarding  that 
flower  of  the  waters  in  which  goda  and  men  aro  fixed  as  spokes 
in  the  nave  of  a  wheel, — where  that  was  placed  by  [divine] 
skill  (mdi/d.).  .  .  .  37,  He  who  knows  that  extended  thread 
on  which  these  creatures  are  strung,  who  knows  the  thread  of 
the  thread, — he  knows  that  great  divine  mystery  (br&h- 
mana).  38.  I  know  that  extended  thread  on  which  these 
creatures  are  strung.     I  know  the  thread  of  the  thread,  and 

hence,  too,  that  which  is  the  great  divine  mystery. 

44.  The  possessors  of  divine  science  (brahma)  know  that  living 
object  of  adoration  within  the  lotus  with  nine  gates,  which  ia 


i.  6,  1,  1 
tli«word 


'  In  tUe  R.V.  i 

UiB  vurd  tmUaia  bi 
wlMA  (ned]  ia  thi 


[,  5  (compari!  Nirukta  iii,  21),  and  ?.  P.  Br. 
sense  of  m*m*nim  eirili.  Arv  wo  t  ~'  " "  ~ 
I  senie  here,  u  ilmiot.ing  ■  LiugiJ 


> 
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enveloped  by  the  three  qualities  (gunas).^  44,  Ejiowing  that 
soul  {dlman}  calm,  undecnying,  young,  free  from  desire,  im- 
mortal, self- existent,  satisfied  with  the  essence,  deficient  in 
nothing,  a  moa  is  not  a&uid  of  death." 

BltAHMA. 

Some  versea  in  the  two  preceding  hymna  Bpoak  of  the 
highest,  or  greateat,  Brahma,  in  whatever  senae  that  term 
is  to  be  understood. 

I  am  unable  to  state  whether  Brahma  in  the  sense  of  the 
supreme  Deity  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Atharva  Veda,  unless 
it  be  in  the  following  passage  (si,  8,  30  ft.) :  "  The  waters, 
the  gods,  Viraj  (feminine)  with  Brahma  [entered  into  man]. 
Brahma  entered  his  body;  Projapafi  [entered]  his  body. 
Sfirya  occupied  the  eye,  and  Vata  the  breath  of  the  man. 
Then  the  goda  gave  his  other  soul  to  Agni.  Wherefore  one 
who  knows  the  man  thinks,  'this  is  Brahma;'  for  all  the 
godfi  ore  in  him,  oa  cows  in  a  cowhouse." 

In  the  V&jasaneyi  SanbitA  xxiii.  47  f.  we  find  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  What  light  is  equal  to  the  aun  ?  what  lake  is 
equal  to  the  sea  P"  To  which  the  following  verse  gives  the 
answer :  "  Brahma  (neuter)  is  a  light  equal  to  the  sun.  The 
sky  is  a  lake  equal  to  the  sea."  The  commentator  explains 
Brahma  in  this  passage  as  standing  either  for  the  three  Vedas 
or  the  supreme  Brahma. 

In  S.  P.  Br.  X.  6,  5,  9,  it  is  stated  in  a  genealogy  of  teachers 
that  "  Tura  Kfivasheya  sprang  from  Prajftpati,  and  Prajapati 
from  Brahma,  who  is  self-existent."  la  another  passage, 
already  quoted,  from  the  same  work  (xiii.  7,  1,  1)  Brahma 
(in  the  neuter),  the  self- existent,  is  described  as  performing 
tapat,  and  as  sacrificing  himself.  Ibid.  x.  4,  1  9,  a  verae  is 
quoted  from  some  hymn  which  begins,  "  I  celebrate  the  one 
great  imperishable  Brahma  who  was  and  is  to  be." 

Again,  in  the  same  work,  xi.  3,  3,  1,  the  same  being  is 
represented  as  giving  over  other  creatures,  except  the  Brabma- 

1  Sm  note  in  p.  32. 
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iigions  stadcnt,  to  death.  And  Ja  si.  2,  3, 1  S., 
there  is  another  text,  which  is  inteTesting  not  merely  as 
introducing  Brahma,  bat  as  containing  wliat  is  probably 
one  of  the  oldest  estnnt  expositions  of  the  conception  of  nAma 
and  r&pa  (name  and  form)  as  comprehending  the  whole  of 
;ihe  phenomenal  universe.  These  two  words,  as  is  well  known, 
.me  at  a  later  period  technical  terms  of  the  Tedinta  philo- 
'sophy.     The  passage  runs  as  follows : 

"In  the  beginning  Brahma  was  this  [universe].  He 
created  gods.  Having  created  gods,  he  placed  them  in  these 
worlds,  viz. :  in  this  world  Agni,  in  the  atmosphere  V4yu,  and 
in  the  sky  Sdrya ;  and  in  the  worlds  which  were  yet  higher 
he  placed  tho  gods  who  are  still  higher.  Such  as  ure  these . 
visible  worlds  and  these  gotls, — even  such  wcro  those  visible 
worlds  in  which  he  placed  those  gods,  and  such  were  those 
gods  themselves.  2.  Then  Brahma  proceeded  to  the  higher 
sphere  (pordrdMa — explained  by  the  commentator  to  mejin 
the  iSatya-loka,  the  most  excellent,  and  the  limit,  of  oil  the 
vorlds).  Having  gone  to  that  higher  sphere,  he  considered 
'How  now  can  I  pervade  all  these  worlds?'  He  then  per- 
Tsded  thera  with  two  things,  with  form  and  mth  name. 
Whatever  has  a  name,  that  is  name.  And  even  that  which 
has  no  name — that  which  he  knows  by  its  form,  that  'such  is 
ita  form' — that  is  form.  This  [universe]  is  so  much  as  is 
(i.e.  is  co-extenflire  with)  form  and  name.  3.  These  are  the 
two  greot  magnitudes  {abhve)  of  Brahma.  He  who  knows 
these  two  great  magnitudes  of  Brnhma  becomes  himself  a 
great  magnitude.  4.  These  are  the  two  great  adorable  beings 
of  Brahma.  He  who  knows  these  two  great  adorable  beings 
of  Brahma  becomes  himself  u  great  adorable  being.  Of  these 
two  one  is  the  greater,  viz.  form ;  for  whatever  is  name  is 
also  form.  Ho  who  knows  the  greater  of  those  two  becomes 
greater  than  him  than  whom  he  wishes  to  become  greater. 
6.  The  gods  were  originally  mortal,  hut  when  they  were  per- 
vaded by  Brahma  they  became  immortal.  By  that  which  he 
8  forth  from  his  mind  (mind  is  form :  for  by  mind  he  kuows, 
is  is  form'}— by  that,  I  say,  he  obtains  form.  And  by 
which  he  sends  out  Irom  his  voice  Choice  is  name  ;  for  by 
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voice  he  eeizea  name) — by  that,  I  say,  he  obtains  name.  Thii 
universe  ia  so  much  as  ia  (i.e.  is  co-extensive  with)  form  and 
name.  All  that  he  obtains.  Now  that  ail  is  undecaying. 
Hence  he  obtains  undecaying  merit,  and  an  undecaying 
world." 

Compare  with  thia  the  pasaages  of  the  Brhad  Aranyaka 
TJpanishad,  which  will  be  found  at  pp.  75  ff.  and  165  ff,  of 
Dr.  Iloer's  translation  (Bibliotbeca  Indica,  -vol.  ii.  part  3); 
and  the  Mundaka  TJpanishad,  iii.  2,  8,  p.  16ij  of  English 
Tersion, 

Brahma  is  also  mentioned  in  the  following  texts  of  the 
Taittiriya  Br^hmana: — ii.  8,  8,  9.  "Brahma  generated  the 
goda.  Brahma  [generated]  this  entire  world.  From  Brahma' 
the  KRhattriya  ia  formed.  Brahma  in  his  essence  {d(man)  a 
the  Brahman.^  Within  him  are  all  these  worlds;  within 
him  this  entiie  univerae.  It  is  Brahma  who  is  the  greatest 
of  beings.  Who  can  vie  with  him  ?  In  Brahma  thft 
thirty-three  gods, — in  Brahma,  Indra  and  Prajapati, — in 
Brahma  all  beings  are  contained,  as  in  a  ship."  Again,  it  ia 
said  (iii.  12,  3,  1),  "Let  ua  woi-ship  with  oblations  the  first 
born  god,  by  whom  the  entire  universe  which  exista  ia  sur- 
rounded,-—  the  self-existent  Brahma  who  ia  the  supreme 
austerity  {lapas).  It  is  he  who  is  aon,  he  who  ia  father,  he 
who  is  mother.  Tapaa  came  into  existence,  the  first  object 
of  worahip."  Compare  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  8,  9,  6  (quoted  above, 
p.  343),  in  which  Brahma  is  said  to  be  the  forest  and  the  tree 
ont  of  which  the  worlds  were  constructed,  and  as  the  basis  on 
which  the  creator  took  his  stand  when  upholding  the  universe. 

Prajapati. 
As  I  have  observed  above  (p.  341 ) ,  the  word  prafdpati,  "  lord 
of  creatures,"  was  originally  employed  as  an  epithet  of  Savitf 
and  Soma,  as  it  also  was  of  Hiranyagarbha  (R.Y.  x.  121, 10). 
It  afterwards,  however,  came  to  denote  a  separate  deity,  who 
appears  in  three  places  of  the  Rig-veda  (x.  85, 43 ;  x.  169,  4 ; 

'  Here  there  is  bd  allusion  to  the  othei  sense  of  braluna  ss  the  Brahnuut  outa. 
'  "For,"  isys  the  commentittator,   "in  the  Brahman's  bodj   the  Mi^mM 
Brabnuk  is  iiiuifMtGd4" 


M 
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164, 4}  as  tliebeetower  of  progeny  and  cattle.  This  god  is  also 

ineiitioDed  in  theVujasaneyi  Sanhitfi,  in  a  verse  (xxxi.  19)  wliioh 

after  one  in  which  the  great  Pnrusha  ia  celebrated 

(see  above,  pp  353,365).      The  verae  U  aa  follows :  "Praj&pati 

works  within  the  womb.     Though  he  does  not  become  born,  he 

is  yet  bom  in  many  shapes.     The  wise  behold  his  womb.     In 

all  the  worlds  stand." '     Another  verse  in  which  he  is 

forred  to  is  this  (xxxii.  5) :  "  He  before  whom  nothing  was 

im,  who  pervades  all  worlds,  Prajapati,   rejoicing  in  his 

'tlfispring,  dwells  in  the  three  luminaries,  as  the  sixteenth." 

Prajapati  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  A.V.     Several  of 

these  passages  have  been  already  cited  above,  as  x.  7,  7,  17, 

iO,  41 ;  X.  8,  13.     Some  of  the  others  which  I  have  observed 

the  following :  In  si.  3,  52,  he  is  said  to  have  formed 

irty-thraa  worlds  out  of  the  oblation  of  boiled  rice  {odana). 

xi.  4,  12,  ho  is  identified  with  Pr&na,  or  breath.     In  xi. 

7,  he  is  said,    along  with    Parameshthin,    to    have    been 

:nerated  by  the  Bruhmacharin,  or  roligious  student.     In  xi. 

7,  3,  he  is  declared  to  exist  in  the  UchMikta,  or  remnant  of 

the  sacrifice.     And  in  xix.  53,  8,  111,  ho  is  said  to  have  been 

produced  by  Kd^la,  or  time.     Host  of  these  passages  will  be 

quoted  at  length  further  on.     It  will  be  seen  that  iu  tliis  Yeda   ^ 

he  is  not  genornlly  regarded  as  the  supreme  or  primal  deity. 

On  the  subject  of  Prajapati,  I  have  elsewhere  {Sanskrit 
Texts,  ill.  3;  iv.  19-24,  and  47-51)  brought  together  a  con- 
siderable number  of  passages  from  the  S,  P.  Br.,  of  which  I 
ahall  here  only  repeat  the  substance,  adding  any  further 
notices  which  occur  elsewhere,  Prajapati  ia  sometimes  iden- 
tiGed  with  the  universe,  and  described  (iu  the  same  way  as 
Srahma,  or  entity,  or  nonentity  are  in  other  places)  as  having 
existed  in  the  beginning,  as  the  source  out  of  which  the 
ilion  was  evolved,  S.  P.  Br.  ii.  2,  4,  1 ;  vii.  6,  2,  6  ;>  xi. 


The  flnt  linlf  of  tUa  reru,  i 
13,  with  llis  different  reading  of  a      _ 
"not  brine  bora,"     Ths  icGond  line  nuia  tbuB  ii 


fband  in  the  A.  V.  i.  S, 

IB  iccn,"  foro/JyoiwliiaJ, 

thoA.V.^  "Wiih  ih<slwlfh« 


,e  whole  vorld.    But  wbat  Craca  ii  tberaof  bii  iotheTJbrilf?' 

tr.  vii.  fi,  2,  6.  Fr^/upati  was  si  Gmt  this  [univencj.     Reinf;  tiont  ha 

Df  I  creato  food,  and  bGcome  reproduced.'    Us  fashioned  ammsJs  from 

.  maa  {puru»lia\  from  Mb  soul  (mimat).  the  hams  from  bi«  ejn,  the  COW 

m  hi*  bn>tb,  the  sheep  from  his  ear,  the  gott  £ram  hit  voice.    Inasmucb  u'he 
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5,  8,  1.  In  other  texts,  however,  he  is  not  represented  I 
the  source  of  creation,  but  only  as  one  of  the  Bubsequent  and 
subordinate  agents,  created  by  the  gods  (vi.  1,  1,  1  ff.),  or  as 
springing  out  of  an  egg  generated  by  the  primeval  waters 
(xi.  1,  6,  1  ff.).  He  is  elsewhere  Mid  to  have  offered  sacrifice 
in  order  to  produce  the  creation  (ii.  4,  4,  1),  or  to  have  been 
himself  half  mortal  and  half  immortal  (x,  1,  3,  2  ;  x.  1,  4,  1), 
mortal  in  his  body,  but  immortal  in  his  breath,  or  to  have 
performed  tnpas  for  a  thousand  years,  to  get  rid  of  sin  or 
Buffering  (p&pman,  x.  4,  4,  1). 

Prajiipati  may  thus  be  said  to  have  two  characters,  which, 
however,  are  not  kept  distinct  in  the  Brfl^hmana.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  is  the  result  of  one  of  the  eiTorts  of  the  Indian 
intellect  to  conceive  and  express  the  idea  of  deity  in  the 
nbstract,  aa  the  great  first  cause  of  all  things ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  wlien  the  writer  begins  to  desciibe  the  manner  in 
which  the  creative  activity  of  the  god  is  manifested,  he  at  once 
inveats  him  with  a  mythological  character,  and  even  treats 
him  as  only  one  of  the  thirty-three  deities  (as  in  S,  P.  Br.  xi.  6, 
3, 5.  See  my  former  Art.  p.  61 ;  and  Eoth'a  Lex.  s.r.  Prajapati), 
In  the  Brahmana  itself  (xiv.  1,  2,  18)  we  have  the  following 
test,  which  expresses  two  different  aspects  under  which  the 
god  was  regarded,  though,  perhaps,  these  are  not  identical 
with  the  two  points  of  view  which  I  have  stated  :  "PrajApati 
is  this  sacrifice.  Prajflpati  is  both  of  these  two  things,  de- 
clared and  undeclared,  measured  and  unmeasured.  Whatever 
he  (the  priest)  does  with  the  Yajus  text,  with  that  he  con- 
secrates that  form  of  Prajdpati  which  ia  declared  and  mea* 
sured.  And  what  he.  (the  priest)  does  silently,  with  that  he 
consecrates  the  form  of  Prajapati  which  is  undeclared  and  on- 
measured." 

PniNA. 

A  great  varietj-  of  other  deities  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
character  are  celebrated  in  the  Atharra  Yeda  as  the  possessors 

crcnti^d  thcw  (onimaln)  from  hie  brcsth,  thej  say  that '  the  breath*  nre  tlie  Biliniata.' 
The  mul  {manat)  in  the  first  of  the  breathe ;  mid  since  he  fasbioned  man  Tram  hii 
loul.  thev  Gay  that  >  miin  is  the  first  and  strongest  of  the  aoimala.'  The  soal  ii  ill 
the  brcnths,  for  tliej  are  til  supported  in  it :  sinee  then  he  fashioned  nun  from 
the  soul,  Oxej  say,  '  man  u  all  the  aninuUa,'  for  they  are  all  his." 
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f  divine  power.  Oao  of  these  is  Frana,  life  or  breath,  to 
■hom  a  hymn  (xi.  4)  is  dedicated,  of  which  the  foUowiag  is  a 
1 : — 
"fievereuco  to  PrA^a,  to  whom  this  universe  is  subject; 
who  has  become  the  lord  of  all,  on  whom  all  is  supported. 
2.  Kevereuce,  PiSiia,  to  thy  shout,  to  thy  thunder,  lo  thy 
lightning,  and  to  thyself  when  thou  rainest.  3.  When  Pr4na 
calls  aloud  to  the  pliinta  with  thunder,  they  are  impregnated, 
they  conceive,  they  produce  abundantly.  4.  "When  the  season 
has  arrived,  and  Prana  calls  aloud  to  the  plants,  then  every- 
thing rejoices  which  is  upon  the  earth.  5.  When  Praua  has 
watered  the  great  earth  with  rain,  then  the  beasts  rejoice, 
and  [think]  that  they  shall  have  strength.  6.  When  watered 
by  Pr§.na,  the  plants  burst  forth  [saying],  'Thou  hast  pro- 
longed our  life,  thou  hast  made  ua  all  fragrant.'  7.  "Keverenoe 
to  thee,  Prana,  coming,  and  to  thee  going,  and  to  thee  standing, 

and  to  thee  sitting 9.  Communicate  to  us  thy  dear 

COrm,  thy  dearest,  with  thy  healing  power,  that  we  may  live. 
10.  Pr&na  clothes  the  creatures,  as  a  father  his  dear  son, 
Pr4na  is  the  lord  of  all,  both  of  what  breathes  and  what  does 
not  breathe.  11,  Prina  is  death,  Pr&iia  is  fever.  The  gods 
worship  Prfl.na.  Pr5.na  places  the  truth-speaker  in  the  highest 
Wfirld.  12.  Prana  is  Virftj,  Pr&na  is  Deshtri.  All  worship 
Pr&^  Pr&na  is  sun  and  moon.  They  call  Prajipati,  PrSpa. 
~  15.  They  call  Motarisvan,  Prfiina ;  the  Wind  is  called 

roQa,  The  past,  the  future,  everything  is  snpportt'd  upon 
16.  The  plants  of  Atharvan,  of  Angiras,  of  the  gods, 
md  of  men,  grow  when  thou,  Pnina,  quickenest.  ...  IS.  Who- 
ner,  0  Prana,  knows  this  [truth  regarding]  thee,  and  on 
Irhat  thou  art  supported — all  will  offer  him  tribute  in  that 
highest  world.  19.  As,  0  Prana,  all  these  creatures  offer 
thoe  tribute,  so  shall  they  oficr  tribute  in  that  highest  world 
to  him  who  hears  thee  with  willing  ears." 

■  KoHrrA. 

■  Rohita,  probably  a  form  of  Fire  and  of  the  Sun  (though  he 
ie  also  distinguishnl,  in  the  hymn  1  am  about  to  quote,  from 
both  theso  gods),  is  another  deity  who  is  highly  celebrated  in 
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the  A.V.,  where  one  hymn  (xiii.  1)  and  parts  of  others  are 
appropriated  to  his  honour.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
Terees  in  which  hia  power  ib  descrihed; — xiii.  I,  6.  "Rohita 
produced  heaven  and  earth :  there  Purameehthin  stretched 
the  wob.  There  Aj4  EkapS^a  was  contained.  He  establiahed 
heaven  and  earth  by  hia  force.  7.  Rohita  eslabliahed  heaven 
and  earth  :  by  him  the  sky  was  supported,  by  him  the  heaven. 
By  him  the  atmosphere,  by  hira  tho  regions  were  meted  out. 

Through  him  the  gods  obtained  immortality 13.  Rohila 

is  the  generator,  and  the  mouth,  of  sacrifice.  To  Rohita  I 
offer  my  oblation  with  voice,  ear,  and  mind.     To  Rohita  the 

gods  resort  with  gladness 14.  Rohita  offered  a  sacrifice 

to  Visvakarman.     From  it  may  these  fires  approach  me 

25.  The  gods  frame  creations  out  of  that  Rohita  who  is  a 
sharp-homed  bull,  who  surpasses  Agni  and  Sflrya,  who  props 

up  the  earth  and  the  sky 37.  In  Rohita,  who  is  the 

conqueror  of  wealth  and  cowa,  ....  the  heaven  and  earth  are 

sustained 55.  He  first  became  the  sacrifice,  both  past 

and  future.  From  him  sprang  all  this  whatever  there  ia  which 
shines,  developed  by  Rohita  the  rishi." 

In  the  second  hymn  of  the  same  book,  in  which  the  eun  is 
celebrated,  Rohita  is  also  named  in  the  following  verses  : — 
"  39  ff.  Robila  became  Time ;  Rohita  formerly  became  Praj&- 
pati.  Rohita  is  the  mouth  of  sacrifices.  Rohita  produced 
the  sky.  40.  Rohita  became  the  world  ;  Rohita  shone  beyond 
the  sky ;  Rohita  traversed  the  earth  and  [aerial  ?]  ocean  with 
his  rays.  41.  Rohita  traversed  all  the  regions.  Rohita  is  the 
ruler  of  the  sky.  He  preserves  heaven,  ocean,  and  earth — 
whatever  exists." 

And  yet  the  gods  are  said  to  have  generated  Rohita  (A.V. 
xiii.  3,  12,  23). 

UCHHISHTA, 

In  the  hymn  which  follows  divine  power  is  ascribed  to  the 
remains  of  the  sacrifice  (Uchhishta) : 

A.  V.  xi.  7,  1.  "  In  the  Uchhishta  (remains  of  the  sacrifice) 
are  contained  name,  form,'  the  world,  Indra  and  Agni,  the 

>  8«e  Tene  IS,  of  tlie  hjnui  to  Fonith*,  A.T.  x.  2,  above. 
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UDiverae,  (2)  heaven  and  earth,  all  that  exists,  the  waters,  the 
Bea,  the  moon,  and  the  wind.  In  the  Uchhishta  are  both 
the  existent  and  the  non-exiatcnt  (san,  aBamfcha,  maac), 
death,  food  (or  strength,  r&ja),  Praj&pati  ...  4.  .  .  Brahma,' 
the  ten  creators  of  all  things,  the  gods,  are  fixed  on  all  sides 
to  the  Uchhiahta  oa  [the  spokoa]  of  a  wheel  to  the  nave." 
8o,  too,  the  Rik,  S&man,  Tajus,  the  hymns,  the  different  sorts 
of  sacrifices,  and  parts  of  the  ceremonial,  etc.,  are  compre- 
heodod  in  it  (vv.  5-13).  "  14.  Nine  earths,  oceans,  skies  (P), 
are  contained  in  the  TJchhishta.  The  sun  shines  in  the 
TJchhishta,  and  in  the  Uchhishta  are  day  and  night.  15.  The 
ITchhiBhta  {masc),  the  sustainer  of  the  universe,  the  father  of 
the  generator,  upholds  the  ....  vpahacyn,  and  the  sacriJices 
which  are  secretly  presented.  16.  TheUchhiahta,  the  fatherof 
the  generator,  tho  grandson  of  spirit  (asii),  the  progenitor,  the 
mler,  the  lord  of  the  universe,  the  bull,  rules  triumphant  (?) 
over  the  earth.  17.  Ceremonial,  truth,  rigorous  abstraction, 
dominion,  effort,  righteousness  and  works,  past.future.strength, 
prosperity,  force,  reside  in  the  Uchhishta,  which  is  force  (comp. 

X.  7,  1,  above) 20.  In  the  Uchhishta  are  embraced  the 

resounding  waters,  thunder,  the  great  smli  (veda  ?),  pebbles, 

sand,  stonca,  plants,  grass,  (21)  clouds,  lightnings,  rain 

23,  From  the  Uchhishta  sprong  whatever  breathes  and  sees, 
vith  all  the  celestial  gods,  (24)  the  Rich  and  Saman  verses, 
metres,  Pur&nas,  and  Yajua,  ....  two  of  the  vital  airs  (prdn»  J 
and  apdna),  the  eye,  the  ear,  imperishablenees,  perish ablenas^.  J 
(26)  pleasures,  enjoyments,  (27)  the  Pitris,  men,  Gandharva^ 
and  Apaarases."     (Comp,  A,  V.  xi.  3,  21.) 
Sacrificial  Implements. 

Similar  divine  powers  are  ascribed  to  different  sacrificial 
implements  in  A.V.  xviii.  4,  5  :  "  The  ladle  (j'nhu)  has  esta- 
blished the  sky,  tho  ladle  {upnhhH)  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
-ladlo  {dhruvd.)  the  stable  earth." 

Anitmati. 

In  a  hymn  to  Anumati  (according  to  Prof.  Roth  the  god- 
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1,30. 
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dess  of  good  will,  as  well  as  of  procroation),  A.V.  vii.  20,  she 
is  thus  identified  with  all  things  (t.  li):  "  Anumati  wiis  all  thia 
[universe],  whatever  staods  or  walliB,  and  everything  that 
moves.  May  we,  O  goddess,  enjoy  thy  henevoLeoce ;  £az 
than,  Annmati,  dost  favour  us  {aniimansaae}." 

The  Ox,  or  Kettle. 

In  A.V.  iv.  11,  1,  a  divine  power  is  aficrihed  to  the  "  Ox," 
which,  however,  Professor  Auirecht  thiuks  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  metaphorical  ox,  as  it  has  an  udder  (v.  4),  and 
gives  milk ;  and  Le  Buppoecs  a  kettle  with  four  l^gs,  tha 
Qharma,  to  be  intended.  Aa  that  vessel  was  used  for  boiling 
milk  and  other  materials  for  sacrificial  purposes,  the  allusiom 
in  this  h}'mii  to  milk  become  intelligible ;  and  possibly  the  four- 
legged  kettle  may  by  its  form  have  suggested  the  figure  of 
an  ox. 

"  The  ox  has  established  the  earth  and  the  sky ;  the  ox 
has  established  the  broad  atmosphere  ;  the  ox  has  established 
the  six  vast  regions ;  the  ox  has  pervaded  the  entire  umvarse. 
2.  The  ox  is  Indra.  He  watches  over  the  bcast«.  As  Sakra 
he  measures  the  threefold  paths.  Jlilldng  out  the  worlds, 
whatever  has  been  or  shall  be,  he  performs  all  the  functions 
of  the  gods.  3.  Being  bom  ob  Indra  among  men,  the  kiudled 
and  glowing  kettle  works.  ...  5.  That  which  neither  the  loid 
of  the  sacrifice  nor  the  sacrifice  rules,  which  neither  the  giver 
nor  the  receiver  rules,  which  is  all-conquering,  all -supporting, 
and  all-working  {phvakarm&), — declare  to  us  the  kettle,  what 
quadruped  it  is." 

The  BraumachArix. 

The  hymn  to  be  next  quoted  ascribes  very  astonishing 
powers  to  the  Brahmacharin,  or  religious  student.  Some 
parts  of  it  are  obscure,  but  the  translation  I  give,  thou^ 
imperfect,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  contents  : — 

A.V.  xi.  5, 1 :  "  The  Brahmach^in  works,  quickening  both 
worlds.  The  gods  are  imit^d  in  him.  He  has  established 
the  earth  and  the  sky.  He  satisfies  his  &ch&rya  (religious 
teacher)  by  lapaa.  2.  The  Fathers,  the  heavenly  hosts,  all  the 
gods  separately  follow  after  him,  with  the  6333  Gandharva*. 
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He  satisfies  all  tlie'gods  by  tapas.  3.  The  Ach&rya  adopting 
him  as  a  disciple,  makes  him  a  brahtnacbdrin  even  in  the 
womb,  and  supports  him  there  for  three  nighta,  AVhen 
lie  is  born  the  goda  assemble  to  see  him.  4,  This  piece  of 
fuel  is  the  earth  (compare  v.  9),  the  eecond  is  tho  sky,  and  he 
eatisfi^s  the  air  with  fuel.'  The  brahmacharin  satisfies  the 
worlds  with  fuel,  with  a  girdle,  with  exertioD,  with  lapas. 
5.  Bom  before  divine  science  {brabma)  the  brahmachario, 
arose  through  iapas,  clothed  with  heat.  From  him  waa  pro- 
-duced  divine  knowledge  {brAkmaiia),  the  highest  divine  science 
iftrahma)?  and  all  tht?  gods,  together  with  immortality.  6.  The 
Brahmachdrin  advances,  lighted  up  by  fuel,  clothed  in  a 
hlack  antelope's  skin,  consecrated,  long-bearded.  He  moves 
straightway  from  the  eastern  to  the  northora  ocean,  compress- 
ing the  worlds,  and  again  expanding  them.  7.  The  Brahma- 
ehflrin,  generating  divine  science,  the  waters,  the  world,  Prajil- 
pati,  Parameshthin,  Viraj,  having  become  an  embryo  in  the 
womb  of  immortality,  having  become  Indra,  crushed  the 
Asuras.  8.  The  Ach&rj-a  has  constructed  both  these  spheres, 
broad  and  deep,  the  earth  and  the  sky.  The  Brahmachirin 
^ttWSGTves  them  by  tapaa.  In  him  the  goda  are  united.  9.  It 
was  the  Brahmach&rin  who  first  produced  this  broad  earth 
and  the  sky  as  an  alms.  Making  them  two  pieces  of  fuel 
(compare  v.  4),  he  worships.  In  them  ail  creatures  ore  con- 
tained. 10.  The  two  receptacles  of  divine  knowledge  (brdh- 
mana)  are  sSoretly  deposited,  the  one  on  this  aide,  the  other  be- 
yond, the  surface  of  the  sky.  The  Brahmach&rin  guards  them 
by  lapas.  Wise,  he  appropriates  that  divine  knowledge  as  lias 
exclusive  portion.  ...  16.  The  Brahmacharin  is  the  Achflrya, 
the  Brahmach&rin  ia  PrajSpati ;  rraj4pati  shines  (w  rajati) ; 
the  shining  ( Vird,})  became  Indra,  the  powerfnL    17.  Through 


pp.  12  ff.,  where  Uib  ii 
.  .  elieioiu  etuik-nt,  ii  descnbed.  Port  of  tho  Geremunr  is 
that  he  tItriiVB  fad  (minilrfn)  on  the  fln,  irhieh  "be  isTolciGB  with  UaM.  This 
ntuul  ii  probnblr  alluded  it  in  Ihv  hjmn  before  m. 

Tb«  finUmuuDftrio  U  tHaa  mentioned  in  B.T.  %.  109,  6,  wliarc  bo  is  Mid  to  bi: 
DM  mmibcr  of  Ihe  ged^  (iii<£n>dndM  tkmatitiam  oHgam). 

'  The  word)  iraSma  J^it/ifAam  appear  here  lo  denote  dirine  knowledge.  As 
onplojxd  in  A.V.  X.  7,  32  tf,,  mid  i.  S,  1,  thej  nppotr  lo  dnignate  a  penon^il 
beug.    Sec  aboTo. 
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self-restraint  {brahmacharyya,  i.e.  the  life  of  a  brahmaehdrm) 
and  tqpas  a  king  protects  his  dominions.  Through  self-ze* 
straint  an  Ach&rya  seeks  after  a  Brahmach&rin.  18.  By  self- 
restraint  a  damsel  obtains  a  young  man  as  her  husband.  By 
self-restraint  an  ox  and  a  horse  seek  to  gain  fodder.  19.  By 
self-restraint  and  tapaa  the  gods  destroyed  death.  By  self- 
restraint  Indra  acquired  heaven  from  [or,  for]  the  gods.  20. 
Plants,  whatever  has  been,  whatever  shall  be,  day  and  night, 
trees,  the  year,  with  the  seasons,  have  been  produced  firom  the 
Brahmach&rin.  21.  Terrestrial  and  celestial  beings^  beasts 
both  wild  and  tame,  creatures  without  wings  and  winged, 
have  been  produced  irom  the  Brahmach&rin.  22.  All  crea- 
tures which  have  sprung  from  Praj&pati  have  breath  sepa- 
rately in  themselves;  all  of  these  are  preserved  by  divine 
knowledge  (brahma),  which  is  produced  in  the  Brahmachfirin* 
....  26.  These  things  the  Brahmach&rin  formed ;  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  he  stood  performing  tapaa^  in  the  sea.'' 

The  Taittiriya  Br&hmana  (iii.  10,  11,  3)  tells  a  story  illus- 
trative of  the  great  virtue  ascribed  to  brahmacharyya,  or  rdi- 
gious  self-restraint :  "  Bharadvaja  practised  brahmacharyya 
during  three  lives.  Indra,  approaching  him  when  he  was 
lying  decayed  and  old,  said :  *  Bharadvaja,  if  I  should  giro 
thee  a  fourth  life,  what  wilt  thou  do  with  it  ? '  He  answered, 
*  I  will  use  it  only  to  practise  brahmacharyya.'  lie  showed 
him  three  objects,  as  it  were  unknown,  in  the  shape  of  moun- 
tains, From  each  of  these  he  took  a  handful.  He  said, 
addressing  him,  *  Bharadvaja,  these  are  the  Vedas :  the  Vedas 
are  infinite.  This  is  what  thou  hast  studied  during  these 
three  lives.  But  other  things  have  remained  unstudied  by 
thee.  Now  learn  this  (Agni  Savitra).  This  is  universal 
knowledge.'  " 

Kama. 

Wc  have  already  seen  above,  that  in  R.V.  x.  129,  4, 
desire  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  movement  that  arose  in 
the  One  after  it  had  come  into  life  through  the  power  of 
fervour,  or  abstraction.     This  Kama,  or  desii'e,  not  of  sexual 

^  Compare  A.V.  x.  7,  38,  quoted  above. 
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wijoyment,  but  of  good  in  general,  is  celebrated  in  the  follow- 
ing curious  hyniii  {A.V.  Ix.  2)  as  a  great  power,  superior  to 
all  the  gods ;  nnd  is  supplicated  for  dolivemnce  from  enemies. 
Desire,  as  the  first  step  towards  Its  own  fuliilment,  must  be 
considered  as  hero  identified  with  succeeaful  desire,  or  with 
some  deit)'  regarded  as  the  inspirer  and  accomplisher  of  the 
wishes  of  his  Totaries : ' 

I  "  1.  With  oblations  of  butter  I  worahip  Kiima,*  the  mighty 
iriayer  of  enemies.  Do  thou,  when  lauded,  beat  down  my  foea 
by  thy  great  might.  2.  The  sleeplessness  which  is  dis- 
pleasing to  my  mind  and  eye,  which  harasses  and  does  not 
delight  me,  that  aleeplesauess  I  let  loose  upon  my  enemy, 
having  praised  Kama,  may  I  rend  Lim.  3.  K&ma,  do  thou, 
tierce  lord,  lot  loose  sleeplessness,  naisfortune,  cbildleasneas, 
imelessness,  and  want,  upon  liim  who  wishes  us  evil,  4. 
Send  them  away,  Kamii,  drive  tliem  away  ;  may  they  fall  into 
tuisery,  those  who  are  m'^'  enemies.  When  they  have  been 
hurled  into  the  uothenuost  darkness,  do  thou,  Agni,  burn  up 
their  dwellings,  o.  That  daughter  of  thine,  K^ma,  is  named 
the  Cow  which  sages  call  Vach  Viraj.     By  her  drive  away  my 

•  In  A.V.  iii.  29,  7,  some  liglit  in  llitown  iipon  Ihe  jirocws  by  wliiuii  Kim« 
to  b«  rognrdrd  0}  fl  dvity.    ^Vl>  tlierp  rend :  "  Who  hath  givvo  tliis.  and 
'    K^mn  has  giren  Jl  to  KSms  (i.«,  tliu  impirer,  or  fulSlln',  of  dears,  ium  m 
to  (lenra).     Kiraa  u  ths  sitor  («.«.  the  inEpirer,  orMfiUcr,  of  dr^n^jl 
._  .    tbo  recover.    K&ma  bn«  cntc»d  into  tbo  ooeiui.    Tkrmigh  Kinia  t-W 
Ive  ihM.  Kflmti,  tbis  u  Ibiae."    Tim  Bllnsiou  bere  mado  to  KAnia  eatcrinp    ' 
»n  icwoUb  tbc  Inct  tbat  Agui  ii  often  wid  to  he  ptodnced  ftom  or  ciist  in 
itcm(K.V.  i.  23.  23;  j.  3,  7;  l,  61,  3;  I.  Bl,  6  ;  A.  V.  i,  33. 1).    And  in 
liL  21,  t,  Kama  b  diitincUf  identified  idtb  Anu :  "Tbe  god  fA^i),  *ko 
iioraiu,  whom  Ihey  call  tt°""i,  whom,  thej  coll  tho  giTer  and  cho  rnccivcT, 
.  wine,  atrong,  pro-cmincnt,  uncaaqnrrablc."  etc.  In  >ome  part>  of  the  bjmn 
lu(A-  V.  ix.  2)  tbe  mme  idontillcation  of  Kima  -with  Agni  appcMi  to  bo 
Thcia  in  v.  1.  K3ua.  and  in  v.  8,  lUma  and  other  godii,  sru  aiiid  tn  >h' 
vitb  ifhfia  (butter),  an  oblation  especially  appropriate  to  Agni.    In 
TV.  4  and  9,  Agni  it  oallcd  npini  to  bmn  tbe  dwellings  or  tbe  wonlumw'B  ww- 
,miea,  vbom  Kama  hud  jutt  been  besooKbt  to  duCmy.     Again,  in  r.  25.  tb«  sv- 
'"'  '       bodies,  or  manilulationi  (fomiiA)  of  Eilnui  »n  rclunvd  to  jni 

areiuolbur  bjcins,  UtR.V.i.  16,4;  A.V,  iTiii.  4,  10;  com.      .,.  _. 
On  the  atbn  band,  howrrer.  Agni  u  apedliud  wpumltOy  bom  Kama  u 

Jtd  in  r.  21,  Kftnia  ia  repreaented  a>  inpertor  to  Agni,  as  well  aa  to  TStit, 

HQrya.  and  Chimdnimni  (tbc  moon).    In  r.  S,  Indra  and  Agni  nro  mcntionad 

~'g  with  Kama,  tbougb  the  Yorb  with  which  tbcao  gods  are  conngctAd  is  in  thn 

Bnt  itlthnuffh  in  tbuc  votses  Agni  and  Kiaa  ore  diatinguiihed  tnaa  eonli 

r,  Kama  may  be  Ibein  looked  upon  na  u  lupcrior  form  of  tho  other  deily- 

>  In  the  Taitt.  6r.  iL  8,  B,  8,  Sraddhi,  or  futb,  ii  mid  to  bo  tbc  motber  of 

■  KAnui.    Tbia,  boweter,  tho  commentntnr  a.ipUin*  m  d^i^ng  merely  thot  ibe  i« 

B  the  muao*  of  obtaining  all  dcaircd  rewurda,  atnce  no  action  takes  pUru  nnleai  men 

■"     D  faith. 
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enemies.     May  breath,   cattle,   life   forsake  them 7. 

May  all  the  goda  be  my  defence ;  may  all  the  gods  attesd 
upon  this  ray  invocafion.  8.  Ye  [gode],  of  whom  KSma  ia 
the  highest,  accepting  this  oblation  of  butter,  be  joyful  in 
this  place,  granting  me  deliTerance  from  my  enemies.  9. 
Indra,  Agni,  and  KfLma,  mounted  on  the  aome  chariot,  hnrl 
ye  down  my  foes ;  when  they  have  fallen  into  the  nethermost 
darkness,  do  thou,  Agni,  bum  up  their  dwellinga,  10,  £&ma, 
slay  my  enemies ;  cast  them  down  into  thick  {lit.  blind) 
darkness.  Let  them  all  become  destitute  of  power  and 
vigour,  and  not  live  a  single  day.  11.  E&ma  haa  slain  my 
enemies,  has  made  for  me  a  wide  room  and  prosperity.  May 
the  four  regions  bow  down  to  me  and  the  six  worlds  bring 
fatness.  12  {=A.V.  iii.  6,  7),  Let  them  (my  enemies)  float 
downwards  like  a  boat  severed  from  its  moorings.  There  is  no 
return  for  those  who  have  been  put  f  o  flight  by  our  arrows.  .  .  . 
16.  With  that  triple  and  effectual  protection  of  thine,  0  K&ma, 
that  spell  (brahma),  which  has  been  extended  [in  front  of 
U8  as]  armour,  and  made  impenetrable,  do  thou  drive  away, 
etc.  (as  in  v.  5).  17.  Do  thou,  Kama,  drive  my  enemies  far 
from  this  world  by  that  [same  weapon,  or  amulet]  wherewith 
tbe  gods  repelled  the  Asuras,  and  Indra  hurled  the  Dasyos 
into  the  nethermost  darkness.'  (V,  18  is  nearly  a  repetition 
of  V.  17).  19.  Kama  was  bom  the  first.  Him  neither  gods, 
nor  Fathers,  nor  men  have  equalled.  Thou  art  superior  to 
these,  and  for  ever  great.  To  thee,  Kfima,  I  offer  reverence. 
20.  Wide  as  are  the  heaven  and  earth  in  extent ;  far  as  the 
waters  have  swept ;  far  aa  Agni  [has  blazed] ; — thou  art  yet 
superior  to  these  (as  in  v,  19),  21.  Great  aa  are  the  regions 
and  the  several  intermediate  regions,  the  celestial  tracts,  and 
the  vistas  of  the  sky, — thou  art  yet  superior,  etc.     23.  As 

>  In  A.  v.  Tiii.  S,  3,  mention  is  made  of  a  jcnel  or  amulet,  by  which  Indra  dew 
Trttra,  Dveriame  Ihe  Asuras,  and  conquered  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  four 
rogiona."  And  in  A.  V.  Tiii.  8,  6  S.  we  are  told  of  another  iostrument  of  offence 
belonging  to  Indra,  in  addition  to  the  thunderbolt,  arrowi,  and  hook,  deicribed  in 
the  R.V.  (seem;  fonoerpaper,  p.  32),  riz.,  met:  S.  "The air  was  hia net;  and 
the  great  regions  the  rods  for  citending  the  net.  Enelosing  within  it  the  hoet  of 
the  Daayna,  gakra  overwhelmed  it.  7.  Great  is  the  net  of  thee  who  art  great,  O 
heroic  India!  ■  .  within  it  enclosing  them,  ^akra  slew  a  houdred,  a  (houWd,  tm 
thousand,  a  hundred  millions  of  Dasyus,  with  his  armj." 
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many  bees,  bats,  reptiles,  taghas  (?J,  and  tree-aerpenta  aa 
there  are,  thou  art  yet  superior,  etc.  2S.  Thou  art  superior 
to  all  that  winks,  or  stands,  superior  to  the  sea,  0  !K4ma, 
Manyu.  Thou  art  superior,  etc.  34.  Even  V&ta  (the  Wiad) 
does  not  vie  with  Kama,  nor  does  Agni,  nor  Sfirya,  nor  Chand- 
ranos  (the  Moon).  Thou  art  superior,  etc,  2a,  With  those 
aiurpicious  and  gracious  forms  oi'  thtnc,  0  K&ma,  through 
which  that  which  thou  choosest  becomes  true, — with  them  do 
thou  enter  into  us ;  and  send  mulevolent  thoughts  away  some* 
There  dse." 

A,  V.  xix,  52,  is  another  hymn  addressed  to  the  same  deity. 

It  is  well  known  that  Greek  mythology  connected  Eros,  the 
god  of  love,  with  the  creation  of  the  universe  somewhat  in  the 
wayas  £&ma  is  associated  with  it  inE.V.  x.  129, 4.  Thus 
Plato  says  in  the  Sympoaimn  (sect.  6):  "  Eros  neither  had  any 
parents,  nor  is  he  said  by  any  unlearned  man  or  by  any  jioet 
to  have  had  any.  But  Hesiod  declares  that  chaos  first  arose, 
and  '  then  the  broad-iK>6omed  eartli,  ever  the  hrm  abode  of  all 
things,  and  Eros.'  He  saya  tlmt  after  chaos  these  two  things 
were  produced,  the  earth  and  Eros.  Now  Parmenides  speaks 
thus  of  the  creation, '  Qo  devised  Eros  the  first  of  all  tlic  gods.' 
And  Acusilaus  also  agrees  with  Hesiod.  From  so  many  quar-  - 
tara  is  Eros  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  deities."  (I>ieetli«'l 
article  Eros  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  llomao 
Biography  and  Mythology,  and  the  authorities  there  referred 
to). 

In  another  hymn  of  the  A.  V.  (iii.  25),  E&ma,  like  the  Eros 
of  the  Greeks  and  Cupid  of  the  Latins,  is  described  as  the  god 
of  sexual  love.  The  commencement  of  it  Is  as  follows : 
"1.  May  the  disquieter  disquiet  thee.  Do  not  rest  upon  thy 
bed.  With  the  terrible  arrow  of  Kama  I  pierce  thee  in  t' 
heart.  2.  May  Kama,  ha™ig  well  directed  the  arrow  which* 
is  winged  with  pain,  barbed  with  longing,  and  has  desire  for 
its  ah^^  pierce  thee  in  the  heart.  3.  ^Vith  the  well-aimed 
arrow  of  KAma,  which  dries  up  the  spleen,  ....  I  pierce  thoo 
in  the  heart." ' 
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Kai.a,  or  Tisre.  ^H 

In  the  next  two  remarkable  hymns  we  find  an  altogether 
new  doctrine,  as  Time  is  there  described  aa  the  source  and 
iTiler  of  all  tilings : — 

A.  V.  xix.  53 : '  "  1 .  Time  carries  [iis]  forward,  a  steed,  with 
seven  rays,  a  thousand  eyes,  undocaj-ing,  full  of  fecundity. 
fJn  him  intelligent  sages  mount ;  his  wheels  are  all  the  worlds. 
2.  Thus  Time  moves  on  seven  whoole ;  he  has  seven  naves ; 
immortality  is  hia  axle.  Re  is  at  present  all  these  worlds. 
Time  hastens  onward,  the  first  god,  3.  A  full  jar  is  contained 
in  Time.  We  behold  him  existing  in  many  forms.  lie  is  all 
these  worlds  in  the  future.  They  call  him  Time  in  the  highest 
hettven.  4.  It  is  be  who  drew  forth  tiie  worlds,  and  encircled 
them.  Being  tho  father,  be  became  tbeir  son.  There  is  no 
other  power  superior  to  him.  5.  Time  generated  the  sky  and 
these  earths.  Set  in  motion  by  Time,  the  past  and  the  future 
subsist.  6.  Time  created  the  earth ;  by  Time  the  sun  bums ; 
through  Time  all  beings  [exist] ;  through  Time  the  eye  sees. 
7.  Mind,  breath,  name,  are  embraced  in  Time.  AU  these  crea- 
tures rejoice  when  Time  arrives.  8.  In  Time  rigorous  abstrac- 
tion (iapas),  in  time  the  highest  { j'jesklham),  in  Time  divine 
knowledge  {brahma)  is  comprehended.  Time  is  lord  of  all 
things,  he  who  was  the  father  of  Prajapati.  9.  That  [universe] 
has  been  set  in  motion  by  him,  produced  by  him,  and  is  sup- 
ported on  him.  Time,  becoming  divine  energy  {brahma),  sup- 
ports Paramcsh  thin.  10.  Time  produced  creatures;  Time  in  the 
beginning  [formed]  Prajapati.  The  self-bom^  Kasyapa  sprang 
from  Time,  and  from  Time  [sprang]  rigorous  abstraction 
{tapas)." 

'  A  RTcat  dcnl  is  wud  about  tho  potency  of  Kiln,  or  Tirao,  in  the  Santi-pnrTa  of 
the  MflhuUhurata,  vv.  8106,  8112,  8125  lf„  8139-8144,  8738,  9877  f.,  1O06O. 

'  Tlie  word  which  I  have  rendered  "self-born"  is  teayambhuh.  This  term 
muEt  iu  ccit»ia  eases  be  rendered  by  "self-eiiislent,"  as  in  Mnnu  i,  6-11.  where 
it  is  applied  to  the  undevclnped  primeval  Deity,  the  ereitt«r  of  Brahma.  In  other 
places,  liowevcr,  BrahmS  himself,  the  derived  ercntor,  is  called  ivayamhhi^  ns  in 
M.  Bh.  ^intip.  v.  76G9,  though  ho  hod  previously  (in  v.  7530)  been  declared  to 
have  been  bom  in  a  lotus  Hprungfrom  the  navel  of  Sankarsha^  the  firet-bom 
oSspriDK  (v.  TS37)  of  Vishnu.  The  tame  epitlict  is  applied  to  Brahmfi  in  the 
BhSg.  Pur.  iii.  8,  15.  lint  in  fuel,  Si-atjambhi  is  well  Lnown  to  be  one  of  tho 
synonynics  of  Brahm^  though  thnt  god  is  nowhere  represented  og  an  underived, 
r^elf-existent  being.  This  word  mnit  therefore  be  regarded  as  not  necessarily 
meaning  anything  more  than  one  wbo  comes  into  existence  in  an  eitraordiniTj 
and  snpematural  manner. 
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A.  V.  X.  o4.  "  1,  From  Time  the  waters  were  produced,  to- 
gether with  dmne  knowledge  (brahma),  iapas,  and  the  regions. 
Through  Time  the  aim  rises  and  again  sets.  2,  Through  Time 
the  wind  blows  {lit.  purifies]  ;  through  Time  the  earth  is  vast. 
The  great  sky  ia  embraced  in  time.  3.  Through  Time  the 
hyma  {mantra)  Ibrmerly  produced  both  the  past  and  the  future. 
From  Time  sprang  the  liik  verses.  The  Yajua  was  produced 
from  time.  4.  Through  Time  tbcy  created  the  sacrifice,  an  im- 
perishable portion  for  the  gods.  On  Time  the  Gandharvas  and 
Apsarasee,  on  Time  the  worlds  are  supported.  5,  6.  Through 
Time  this  Angiras  and  Atharvan  rule  over  the  sky.  Having 
through  divine  knowledge  {brahma),  conquered  both  this  world, 
and  the  highest  world,  and  the  holy  worlds,  and  the  holy  or- 
dinances {cidhrUlt),  yea  all  worlds.  Time  moves  onward  as  the 
supreme  god." 

Rohita  is  identified  with  Kala,  A.V.  siii.  2,  39. 

The  coiic«ption  of  Kila  in  these  hymns  is  one  which,  if 
taken  in  ita  unmodified  shape,  would  have  been  esteemed 
heretical  in  later  times.'  Thus  among  the  sevenil  forms  of 
speculation  which  are  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Svetisvatara  Upanishad,  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  being 
condemned  as  erroneous,  is  one  which  regards  Sila,  or  Time, 
as  the  origin  of  all  things.  The  line  in  which  these  difierent 
systems  arc  mentioned  is  as  follows:  kAlafi  scabMeo  tiit/atir 
yadrchhA  bhul&ni  yonih  purunhab.  It  is  the  verse  referred  to 
in  the  following  note  of  Prof  Wilson  in  p.  19  of  his  Vishnu 
Puraiia  (Dr.  Hall's  ed.) :  "  The  commentator  on  the  Moksha 
Dharma  (a  part  of  the  Santi-parva  of  the  M.  Bh.)  cites  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Vedas,  which  lie  understands  to  allude  to  the 
different  theories  of  tbo  cause  of  creation  (then  follows  the 
line  just  quot«d} ;  time,  inherent  nature,  consequence  of  acts, 
self-will,  elementary  atoms,  matter,  and  spirit,  asserted  seve- 
rally by  the  astrologers,  the  Buddhists,  the  Mim&nsokas,  the 
logicians,  the  S&nkhyas,  and  the  Ved&atins."  ^ 

'  The  M.  Bb.  liowcvw.  .^narfrnva-parra,  rv,  &\-6&,  mnkoi  Mrlyn,  or  d«nlli, 
dcclnie  that  nil  auturta.  all  crcnlurcs,  the  vnrld  iUoIf,  dl  nctiuiu,  Hwsutiuaa  una 
cbangai,  ienio  tUclr  estcntiul  chonurter  from  Time,  wbUc  tho  etxLi  themsetvet.  iu> 
clnifaa;  yiabi>ii,  ore  ercatod  and  dcatrovcd  b^  tbe  uaaa  power  (tdJi), 

*  "  Kpjni  VM  >ka,"  nddi  Prof.  Wilson,  ■■  one  cf  tbc  flnt  gcnautod  agmb  in 
etetJifn,  aoaarAvag  to  tlie  Or^diic  thugonj." 
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Manu  (i.  24),  declarea  K^Ia  (Time)  to  have  been  one  of 
tho  tilings  created  by  Brnhmg.  But  though  not  admitted  a» 
itself  the  origin  of  all  things,  K41a  is  nevertholesa  recognisod 
by  the  author  of  the  Viahnu  Pur4na  as  one  of  tlie  forms  of 
the  supreme  Being.  See  pp.  18,  19,  and  25,  of  Dr.  Uall's  ' 
edition  of  "W^ilson'a  Vishnu  Pur&no,  and  the  not*  in  p.  19 
already  referred  to,  where  Prof.  AVilson  says,  "Time  is  not 
usually  enumerated  in  the  Puraiias  as  an  element  of  the  '  first 
cause ; '  but  the  Padma  PurAna  and  the  BhSgavata  agree  with 
the  Vishnu  in  including  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  regarded, 
at  an  earlier  date,  as  an  independent  cause."  See  the  Bhig. 
Pur.  iii.  5,  34-37 ;  Hi.  8,  II  ff. ;  iii.  10,  10-13  ;  m.  11,  1  £  ; 
iii.  12,  1  ff.  We  thus  see  the  authors  of  the  Puriiiaa  inter- 
weaving with  their  own  cosmogonies  all  the  older  elements  of 
speculation  which  they  discovered  ill  the  Vedas;  aud  by  blend- 
ing heretical  materials  with  others  which  were  more  orthodox, 
contriving  to  neutralize  the  heterodoxy  of  the  former. 

A  few  general  observations  are  suggested  by  a  consideration 
of  the  principal  passages  which  have  been  quoted  in  this 
pnper- 

I.  The  conceptions  of  the  godhead  expressed  in  these  texts 
are  of  a  wavering  and  undetermined  character.  It  is  clear 
that  the  authors  had  not  attained  to  a  distinct  and  logical 
comprehension  of  the  characteristics  which  they  ascribed  to 
the  objects  of  their  adoration.  On  the  one  hand,  the  attributes 
of  iniinity,  omnipotence,  omnipresence,  are  ascribed  to  different 
beings,  or  to  the  same  being  under  the  various  names  of  Fu- 
msha,  Skambha,  Brahma,  Hiranyagarbha,  etc.  (Il.V.  x.  90, 
1  ff.;  X.  121,  1  ff.  A.V.  X.  7,  10,  13,  31-33 ;  x.  8,  1).  And 
yet  in  other  places  these  same  qualities  are  represented  as 
subject  to  limitations,  and  these  divine  beings  themselves  are 
said  to  expand  by  food,  to  be  produced  from  other  beings  (as 
Furusha  from  Virftj),  to  be  sacrificed,  to  be  produced  from 
tapas,  or  to  perform  tapas  (R.V.  x.  90,  2,  4,  7.  A.V.  x.  2, 
12ff.,  26;  X.  7,31,36,38). 

II.  In  these  passages  divine  power  is  variously  conceived, 
sometimes  as  the  property  of  one  supreme  person,  as  Purusha, 
Skambha,  etc. ;  while  in  other  places  it  is  attached  (1)  to 
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some  Rbstmction  as  K4ma  (Desire),  Kila  (Time),  or  (2)  to 
some  pcrsonificatioiL  of  energies  re§iding  in  living  beings,  as 
PrSna  (Life  or  Breath),  or  (3)  of  tho  jnat^rials  {uchMshla)  or 
the  implements  {j'uhu,  upab/irt,  etc.)  of  sacrifice,  oris  ascribed 
(4)  to  the  vehiclea  of  adonttioiii  to  hymns  and  metres,  such  as 
the  Vir&j,  which  is  said  (A.V.  viii.  10, 1)  to  have  been  identical 
with  the  world,  or  (5)  to  the  guardian  of  sacred  science,  and 
future  minister  of  religious  rites,  the  Brahmacharin.  It  need 
occasion  no  surprise  that  the  young  priest  should  be  regarded 
as  invested  witli  such  transcendent  attributes,  when  even  the 
sacrifices  which  he  was  being  trained  to  celebrate,  the  hymns 
and  metres  in  which  he  invoked  the  gods,  and  tho  very  sacri- 
ficial vessels  he  handled  were  conceived  to  possess  a  aupei'- 
naturol  potency. 

It  is  difficult  to  seize  the  different  elements  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  may  have  concurred  to  give  birth  to  this  hazj' 
congeries  of  ideas,  in  which  the  real  centre  of  divine  power 
is  obscured,  while  a  multitude  of  inferior  objects  ore  mag- 
nified into  uni-eal  proportions,  and  inveateU  with  a  fictitious 
sanctity.  Biit  these  extraordinary  representations  reveal  to  us 
in  the  Indians  of  the  Vedic  age  a  conception  of  the  universe 
which  was  at  once  (a)  mystical  or  sacramental,  (b)  polytheistic, 
and  (c)  pantheistic ;  (a)  everything  connected  with  religious 
rites  being  imagined  to  have  in  it  a  spiritual  as  well  aa  a 
physical  potency ;  (6)  aU  parts  of  nature  being  separately  re- 
garded as  invested  with  di>-ine  power;  and  yet  (c)  as  constituent 
parta  of  one  great  whole. 

I  shall  add  some  remarks  on  tho  relation  of  the  Vedic 
polytheism  to  the  earlier  religion,  which  wo  may  suppose  to 
have  prevailed  among  tho  primitive  Aryans. 

M.  Adolphe  Pictot,  in  his  work  "Los  Origines  Indo- 
Europ<5ennes,"  vol.  ii.,  has  lately  discussed  the  question  whe- 
ther that  religion  was  from  the  first  a  polytheism,  embracing 
all  the  principal  powers  of  nature,  as  comparative  philology 
shows  it  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  the  separation  of  tho 
different  branches  of  the  race,  or  whether  It  had  been  origi- 
nally monotheistic. 

He  thiala  that  as  a  polytfaraBm  such  as  we  fiod  existiag  at  tbe 
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dawn  of  Aryan  history  could  only  have  been  dereloped  gradually, 

it  must  have  been  preceded  by  a  more  eimple  system  (p.  651). 
This  inference  be  supports  by  tbe  remark  tbut  the  names  of  most 
of  tbe  gods  in  the  Aryan  mythology  correspond  witli  those  of  the 
grcst  objects  of  nature,  deeignated  by  eomo  of  their  most  charac- 
teristic nttiibates.  But  as  these  natural  objects  have  derived  their 
appellations  from  their  physical  qualities  alone,  they  could  not 
originally,  at  the  time  when  they  received  their  names,  have  been 
regarded  as  divinities.  If  nature- worship  had  prevailed  among  the 
Aryans  from  tbe  commencement,  some  trace  of  this  fact  must  have 
been  preserved  in  their  language,  which,  however,  manifests  nothing 
but  the  most  complete  realism  as  regards  the  epithets  applied  to 
natural  phenomena.  As  it  thus  appears  that  the  great  objects  of 
nature  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  divine  at  the  time  when  the 
language  was  formed,  the  Aryans  could  not  originally  have  been 
polytheista.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined  that  a  race  so  highly 
gifted  should  even  at  this  early  period  have  been  destitute  of  all 
religious  sentiments  and  beliefs.  But  if  not  polytheista,  they  mnst 
hare  been  monothetsts.  This  conclusion  H..  Fictet  corroborates  by 
referring  to  the  most  ancient  names  of  the  Deity,  such  as  Dera,  etc., 
which  he  regards  as  in  their  origin  imconnccted  with  natural  objects 
or  phenomena.  This  primitive  monotheism  of  the  Aryans  he  sup- 
poses to  have  arisen  ttora  the  necessity  which  they  instinctively  Mt 
to  refer  the  production  of  the  world  to  one  first  Cause,  whom  they 
would  naturally  place  not  on  earth,  their  own  familiar  al-odc,  but  in 
the  mysterious  and  inaccessible  heavens.  This  supreme  Seing  would 
thus  be  called  Deva,  or  the  celestial ;  and  as  the  heaven  which  ha 
inhabited  was  one,  so  would  He  himself  also  bo  conceived  of  aa 
an  Unity.  This  primitive  monotheism,  however,  could  not  have 
been  very  clearly  defined,  but  must  have  remained  a  vague,  obecnre, 
and  rudimentary  conception.  It  would  not  otherwise  be  easy  to 
understand  how  it  should  have  degenerated  into  polytheism.  Sut 
as  the  idea  of  God  remained  veiled  in  this  mysterious  obscurity,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  worshippers  to  seek  for  some  divinities 
intermediate  between  Him  and  themselves,  through  whom  theymight 
approach  Him  ^  and  to  esplain  the  multiplicity  of  phenomena  (which 
tbey  were  not  as  yet  sufficiently  enlightened  to  derive  from  the 
uniform  action  of  one  central  will),  by  regarding  them  as  regulated 
by  a  plurality  of  divine  agents.  At  first,  however,  the  polytheism 
would  be  simple,  and  the  subordinate  deities  composing  the  pantheon 
■would  be  considered  as  the  ministers  of  tbe  one  supreme  Deity. 
Such  may  have  been  tbe  state  of  things  when  the  different  branches 
of  the  Aryans  separated.    The  polytheistic  idea,  however,  when  mioe 
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bad  began  to  work,  would  tend  constantlj'  to  multiply  tbe  num- 
ber of  divinitiee,  as  we  see  it  has  already  done  in  Uie  YedTc  age. 
So  great,  however,  is  the  power  exercised  over  the  human  mind  by  the 
principle  of  anily,  that  the  idea  of  one  supreme  Being,  though 
obscured,  is  never  lost,  but  is  always  breaking  forth  like  a  light 
from  the  clouds  in  which  it  is  enveloped.  The  traces  of  monotheism 
which  are  found  in  the  Rig  Veda  may  perhaps,  M.  Pictet  thinks,  be 
remiuiscencesof  the  more  ancient  religion  described  above,  though  the 
pantheistic  ideas  ob^rvable,  whether  in  the  myths  or  in  the  specula-  I 
tions  of  the  same  hymn-collecttOQ,  are  the  results  of  a  new  tendent^  | 
peculiar  to  the  Indian  intellect.  While,  however,  the  Indians  thus 
eventually  fell  into  pantheism,  tbe  Iranians  had  at  an  earlier  period 
embraced  a  reformed  system,  not  dualistic,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
but  monotheistic;  and  the  religious  separaUon  which  then  took 
place  between  tbe  two  tribes  may  have  had  its  origin  in  a  reactjon 
of  one  section  of  the  nation  against  Oie  growing  polytheism,  and  a 
recurrence  to  the  principles  of  the  old  monotheism,  of  which  the 
remembrance  bad  not  been  altogether  lost  (pp.  70fl  fE). 

r  scarcely  tLuilc  that  51.  Pictet's  theory  regftrding  the 
ulmracter  of  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Aryans  is  borne 
out  by  tbe  arguments  which  he  adduces  in  its  support. 

1.  It  may  bo  quite  true  that  the  complicated  polytheism 
which  we  find  in  the  hymns  of  tho  Rig  Veda,  or  even  the 

system  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  existed  at 

separation  of  tlic  Indian  and  Iranian  tribes,  could  only 

been  the  slowly-developed  product  of  many  centuries ; 

■but  this  docs  not  prove  that  a  simpler  form  of  nature- worship, 

embracing  a  plurality  of  gods,  might  not  have  existed  among 

the  ancestors  of  these  tribes  from  the  beginning  of  their  his- 

trj.     I  can  see  no  reason  for  tho  conclusion  that  monotheism 

lUSt  necessarily  have  been  tlie  starting-point  of  the  system. 

2.  Again,  the  fact  that  the  great  objects  of  external  nature, 
;ky,  tho  earth,  the  sun,  were  designated  in  the  oldest 
n  language  by  names  deacriprivc  merely  of  their  physical 

iharacteristies,  supposing  it  to  bo  admitted,  would  not  suffice  to 
establish  M.  Pictet's  inference  that  no  divine  character  was 
attributed  to  those  objects  at  tho  time  when  they  were  named. 
Though  wo  suppose  that  the  sky  {dyu  or  dh)  derived  its  ap- 
pellation from  its  luminous  appearance,  the  earth  (prtHivl  or 
moAl)  flpom  its  breadth  or  vaatncss,  and  tbe  sun  (sirj/a  or 
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savitr)  from  its  brightness  and  fecundating  power,  it  does  not 
follow  that,  though  familiarly  called  by  these  names,  they 
were  not  at  the  same  time  regarded  as  living  powers,  in- 
Tested  with  diTine  attributes.  How  strong  soever  may  Lave 
heen  the  religious  feelings  of  the  primitive  Aryans,  however 
lively  their  sense  of  the  supernatural,  and  however  forcibly 
we  may  therefore  imagine  them  to  have  been  impelled  to 
deify  the  grand  natural  objects  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded and  overawed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  physical  im- 
preasione  made  by  those  objects  on  their  senses  would  be  yet 
more  powerful  {in  proportion  as  they  were  more  frequent  and 
more  obtrusive) ;  and  that  consequently  the  sky,  earth,  aim, 
etc.,  even  though  regarded  as  deities,  would  naturally  be  called 
by  names  denoting  their  external  characteristics,  rather  than 
by  other  appellations  descriptive  of  the  divine  attributes  they 
wore  supposed  to  possess. 

If  an  etymological  argument  of  this  sort  were  to  be  con- 
sidered aa  settling  the  question,  we  might  in  like  manner  in- 
sist that  because  the  word  Vamna  means  (or  is  supposed  to 
mean)  the  cnveloper,  it  must  therefore  in  the  beginning  have 
designated  the  sky  alone  (as  the  corresponding  word  ovfMPOs 
afterwards  did  in  Greek),  and  coulil  uot  ha\t'  bci;n  the  name 
of  a  divinity.  But  this  conclusion,  however  it  may  appear  to 
be  confirmed  by  Greek  usage,  receives  no  support  from  the 
most  ancient  Indian  literature,  in  which  the  word  is  never, 
employed  for  sky. 

In  such  inquiries,  moreover,  it  is  unsafe  to  build  too  much 
on  etymologies,  many  of  which  are  in  themselves  extremely 
uncertain. 

On  the  subject  before  us  I  will  quote  some  remarks  by  two 
recent  French  writers.  The  first  of  these  is  M.  Edmond 
Scherer,  an  acute  theologian  and  accomplished  critic,  who,  in 
a  review  of  M.  Pictet's  work,  thus  expresses  himself: — 

"  If.  Fict«t  distioguishcs  in  the  religion  of  the  Aryans  two  ele- 
ments contrary  iu  appearance,  (1)  a  monotheism  pure  and  elevated, 
which  conceives  the  Deity  aa  a  being  distinct  from  the  world ;  (2)  a 
polytheism  resulting  from  the  personificatton  of  natural  objects,  and 
which,  by  attributing  life  to  these  objects,  creates  an  entire  mytho- 
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logiy.  Hub  apparent  contradiction  M.  Pictet  explaisB  b^  a  develop- 
ment  He  thinks  the  hannLn  mind  nust  have  proceeded  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  from  unity  to  diversity,  that  polytbeism  has 
arisen  from  the  need  of  seeking  other  beings  intermediate  between  tlitj 
supreme  Being  aud  man,  and  that  it  has  thus  been  ablo  to  eatablish 
itself  without  destroying  altogether  the  first  or  monothcistio  idea. 
We  are  thus  brought  bock  to  the  prohlem  with  which  M.  Kenan  haa 
dealt  in  his  studies  oa  the  Semitic  races,  although  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  M.  Henan  opposed  the  Semite,  as  the  genius  of  mono- 
theism, to  the  Arya,  as  the  genius  of  polytheism.  Perhaps,  in 
both  cases,  the  difficulty  oriBes  from  regarding  as  absolute  an  oppo- 
aitioD  which  is  merely  relative.  There  never  has  hecn,  and  doubt- 
less there  never  will  be,  either  a  pure  polytheism  or  a  pure  mono- 
theism. Thus  religions  can  only  be  defined  or  characterised  by 
the  predominance  of  the  one  of  the  two  elements  over  the  other ; 
and  their  history  consists  less  in  successive  phases,  in  their  passing 
from  one  form  to  the  other,  than  iu  the  coexistence  and  the  struggle 
of  two  principles  auswcring  to  two  requirements  of  the  human  soul 
which  are  equally  imperious, " — (Melanges  d'Histoire  Keligicuse, 
pp,  35  f.) 

On  the  same  subject  another  distinguished  theologian  of 
tho  critical  school,  II.  Albert  Reville,  writes  aa  foIlowB  in  the 
"Bevue  des  Doiix  Mondoa"  (Feb.  1864,  p.  721  f.) : — 

"If  we  bad  before  us  positive  facts  attesdng  that  the  march  of 
the  human  mind  has  been  such  (as  M.  Pictet  describes),  we  should 
only  have  to  surrender,  and  admit,  contrary  to  all  probability  3  jsn'tvi, 
that  man  while  still  sunk  in  the  most  profound  ignorance  was  better 
able  to  grasp  religious  truths  than  he  waa  at  the  epoch  when  he  be- 
gan to  reflect  and  to  know.  But  have  these  facts  any  existence  ? 
Sc  long  as  none  con  be  alleged  which  have  a  demonstrative  force, 
ought  we  not  to  hold  to  the  hypothesis,  confirmed  by  so  mimy 
analogies,  of  a  gradual  elevation  of  religion  (as  of  all  the  other 
spheres  in  which  the  human  mind  moves),  from  the  simplest  ele- 
ments to  the  most  sublime  conceptions?"  Again  :  "  It  is  evident, 
and  fully  admitted  by  IS.  Pictet,  that  our  ancestors  were  polytheists 
before  their  separation ;  but  at  that  period  this  polytheism  was  not 
of  yesterday.  It  had  already  liad  a  history  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  in  the  historical  development  of  a  polytheistic  religiou, 
there  must  have  been,  as  it  were,  guesses,  germs,  presentiments  of 
monotheism.  From  the  moment  when  a  plurality  of  divine  beings 
is  recognised,  a  community  of  divine  nature  between  them  al!  b  alsu 
admitted.     In  this  way  arise  such  epithets  as  'luniiuguV  '  sidor- 
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able,'  'living,'  'miglity,'  which  in  courae  of  time  become  subelon- 
tivea  like  our  word  '  Dieu '  il«elf.  The  sky,  personified,  and  become 
anobject  of  adoration,  speedily  usurps  the  characteristics  of  a  supreme 
Deity,  elevated  sboro  all  otbRrs,  and  master  of  an  irresistible  wat- 
pon,  the  thunderbolt.  Thus  in  most  mythologies  the  sky  is  what  it 
is  in  that  of  the  Greeks,  the  Jupiter,  tbc  sovereign  father  of  gods 
Knd  men.  In  short,  it  ie  clear  that  the  human  mind,  ia  proportioQ 
ae  it  observes  and  reflects,  rises  more  and  more  towards  monothciam, 
in  obedience  to  that  Imperious  law,  hidden  io  the  depths  of  ito 
being,  which  leads  it  to  the  logical  pursuit  of  unity-  But  thifi 
movement  ia  very  slow,  greatly  retarded  by  the  force  of  tradition 
and  habit,  and  wo  ought  not  to  place  at  the  beginning  that  which 
can  only  be  found  at  the  very  end  of  the  process." 

I  shall  conclude  with  an  extract  from  Professor  R,  Roth's 
Essay  on  the  "Highest  gods  of  the  Aryan  races,"  (Joiimal  of 
the  German  Oriental  Society,  vi.  T6f.),  in  which  that  able 
writer,  while  holding  that  the  religion  of  those  tribes  in  its 
earlier  stages  contained  a  more  spiritual  element  which  was 
eventually  preserved  in  a  modititid  form  by  the  Zoroastrian 
crood,  recognizes,  as  also  embraced  in  that  elder  religion,  a 
Bj-stcm  of  nature- worship  which  afterwards  became  the  most 
prominent  clement  in  tlio  Indian  mythologj'.  AVc  must, 
therefore,  regard  Both  also  as  opposed  to  M.  Pictet's  theorj- 
of  a  primitive  monotheism.  A  part  of  this  passage  has  been 
already  given  in  my  former  pajier,  pp.'  101  f  ;  but  it  is  necds- 
aary  that  that  portion  should  be  repeated  here  with  a  riew  to 
the  proper  comprehension  of  the  remainder. 

"  But  that  which  still  further  enhances  the  interest  of  thu  inqairy, 
and  is  of  especial  importance  in  reference  to  the  primitive  period,  is 
the  peculiar  character  attaching  to  the  conception  of  the  Adityae. 
The  names  of  these  deities  (with  a  certain  reservation  in  regard  to 
that  of  Varuua)  embrace  no  ideas  drawn  from  physical  nature,  but 
express  certain  relations  of  moral  and  social  life.  Mitra,  '  the 
friend,'  Aryanan,  Bhaga,  An^a,  the  gods  who  'favour,'  'bless,' 
'sympathize,'  and  Saksha,  'the  intelligent,'  are  pure  spirits,  in 
whom  the  noblest  relations  of  human  intercourse  are  mirrored,  and 
so  appear  (i.e.  the  relations  appear)  as  emanations  of  the  divine 
lif^,  and  as  objects  of  immediate  divine  protection.  But  if  the 
earliest  Aryan  antiquity  thus  beheld  in  its  highest  gods  not  the 
most  prominent  maDifestations  of  physical  nature,  but  the  conditions 
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of  moral  life  and  society,  and  coneequcDtly  eateemed  these  moral 
blessings  more  highly  than  anything  coimected  with  the  wants  and 
enjoyments  of  sens*",  we  must  ascribe  to  that  age  a  high  spiritual 
capacity,  -whatever  may  hare  been  its  deficiency  in  the  constituents 
of  esteraal  civilization. 

"  These  consideratiooB  throw  some  light  on  the  principles  and 
character  of  tho  two  Aryan  religious  which  have  sprang  from  one 
and  the  same  source.  The  religion  of  Ormu^sd  holds  fast,  while  it 
shapes  after  its  own  peculiar  fashion,  the  supersensuous  element 
called  into  existence  by  the  higher  order  of  goda  belonging  to  the 
common  ancient  creed,  and  eventually  rejects  almost  entirely  the 
d^tiu  rtyrcifntinff  thf  powfrt  of  tialurr,  which,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  former  class,  it  had  inhtn'ttd  from  the  tarlieat  period.  The 
Yedic  creed,  on  the  other  hand,  is  preparing  to  concede  the  highest 
rank  to  the  latter  class  (the  representatives  of  the  powers  of  nature), 
to  transfer  to  them  an  ever  increasing  honour  and  dignity,  to  draw 
down  tho  divine  life  into  nature,  and  bring  it  ever  closer  to  mun. 
The  proof  of  this  is  especially  to  bo  found  in  tho  myth  regarding 
Indra,  a  god  who,  in  the  earlier  period  of  Aryan  religious  history, 
either  had  no  existence,  or  was  confined  to  an  obscure  province. 
The  Zend  legend  attributes  to  another  deity  the  functioa  which  forms 
tlie  OBsence  of  the  later  myth  regarding  Indra,  This  god  Trita, 
however,  disappears  from  the  Indian  mythology  in  the  course  of  the 
Vedic  age,  and  Indra  succeeds  him.  And  not  only  so,  but  towards 
the  end  of  this  period  Indra  begins  to  push  aside  oven  Varuiia 
himself,  the  higlicst  god  of  the  ancient  creed,  from  the  position 
which  is  shown,  partly  by  historical  testimonies,  and  partly  by  the 
very  conception  of  his  character,  to  belong  to  him,  and  becomes, 
if  not  the   supreme   god,    at  least  the   national  god,    tvhom  his 

eocomiasts  strive  to  elevate  above  tho  ancient  Tanma." 

"  Thus  the  course  of  the  movement  is  that  an  ancient  supreme 
deity,  originally  common  to  the  Aryans  {i.e.  the  ancestors  of  the 
Ferduis  and  Indians),  and  perhaps  also  to  tho  entire  Indo-Ger- 
manic  race.  Varuna-Ormuzd-Uranos,  is  thrown  back  into  the 
darkness,  and  in  his  room  Indra,  a  peculiarly  Indian,  and  a  na- 
tioDal,  god,  is  introduced.  With  Varuna  disappears  at  the  same 
time  the  old  diameter  of  the  people,  while  with  ludra  a  new  cha- 
TBCter,  foreign  to  the  primitive  Indo-Ccrmnuic  nature,  is  in  an  equal 
measure  brought  in.  Viewed  in  its  internal  essence,  Uiis  modifica- 
tion in  tiio  religious  conceptions  of  the  Aryans  consists  in  an  ever 
incrensing  tendency  to  attenuate  the  supersocBnons,  mysterious  side 
of  ibeii' creed,  till  at  length  tho  gods  who  were  originally  the  Hghcat 
and  the  most  spiritual,  have  become  unmeaning  representatives  of 
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nature,  and  Varuna  is  notbiog  more  than  the  ruler  of  the  sea,  wlule 
the  Adityas  ore  the  mere  regents  of  the  sun's  conrae. 

"  When  the  higher  and  more  spiritual  elements  in  the  Indian  creed 
had  thus  become  eo  greatly  reduced,  it  was  ineritablo  that  a  reaction 
should  ensue,"  etc- 

Although,  towards  the  dose  of  the  preceding  passage, 
Professor  Rotli  speaks  of  an  "ancient  supreme  deity"  (ein 
alter  .  .  .  oberster  Gott)  aa  "originally  common  to  the  Aryans," 
it  is  evident  from  the  entire  context  that  he  does  not  regard 
this  deity  as  their  only  object  of  adoration,  since  lie  recognizes 
the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  gods.  In  the  previous  part  of 
his  dissertation,  too,  Roth  speaks  (p.  70)  of  the  close  relation 
in  the  Tedic  era  between  Varuna  and  another  god,  Mitra, — 
a  relation  which  he  holds  to  have  subsisted  from  an  earlier 
period.  And  at  p.  74,  he  refers  to  the  actiWty  and  dignity 
of  Vanma  being  shared  by  the  other  Adityaa,  though  no 
separate  provinces  can  be  assigned  to  them,  while  he  is  the 
first  of  the  number,  and  represents  in  himself  the  powers  of 
Hie  whole  class.  If  this  description  apply  to  the  ancient 
Aryan  religion,  it  cannot  be  properly  said  to  have  been  mono- 
theistic, though  one  deitj'  may  have  been  more  prominent  than 
the  rest. 

I  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  note  on  the  sub- 
ject of  A.  v.,  X.  7,  by  Professor  Goldstiicker,  whom  I  consnlted 
as  to  the  sense  of  verse  21,  and  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  word 
Skambha,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  hymn : — 

"  The  sense  of  tkamhha  is  in  my  opinion  the  same  as  that  given 
in  your  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  17,  18 — tJatmhh  and 
ttaiitbh  being  merely  phonetic  varieties  of  the  some  dh£ttu — and 
tkambha,  therefore,  the  same  as  tUtmhha.  It  is  the  'fiilcram,' 
and  in  the  Atharvaveda  hymns,  x.  7  and  6,  seems  to  mean  the 
fulcrum  of  the  whole  world,  in  alt  its  physical,  religious,  and  other 
aspects.  The  object  of  the  hymn  being  to  inquire  what  this 
fulcrum  is,  from  the  answer  given  to  the  various  questions  it  seems 
to  follow  that  it  is  there  imagined  to  be  the  primitive  Deity  or  the 
primitive  Veda,  the  word  brahman  in  the  neuter  implying  both. 
From  this  primitive  Veda,  not  visibly  but  yet  really  (tat)  existing, 
not  only  all  the  gods,  worlds,  religions  rites,  etc.  (vv.  1,  2,  S, 
19  £F.)  were  derived,  but  also  the  existing  three  Vedas  (v,  14)  and 


the  AthaiTBn  were  'fashioned'  (t.  20).  This  tkamlha  is,  there- 
fore, also  jye»h(ham  hrahma  (vt.  24,  32,  33,  34,  36.-8.  1),  and 
it  has  a  correspoadtng  pre^val  j^tifham  brAhmanam  (v.  17]. 
Hence,  while  he  who  knows  the  (existing)  Veda,  has  also  a  know- 
ledge of  Brahmi, — he  who  knows  Brahma  and  also  Prajupati,  and 
(hence)  possesses  a  Icnowledge  of  the  prexTal  Br&hma^a  portion  (of  ' 
the  prexval  Veda),  may  im/w  (unu)  from  such  knowledge  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Skambha  or  that  of  the  preeeval  Veda  itself  (v.  17). 
This  preceval  Veda  is  the  '  treasure'  which  is  kept  by  tho  gods  only 
(t,  23) ;  hence  the  AthorvaTeda  priest  (brahmi)  who  has  a  know- 
ledge of  those  god-guardians  of  the  preteTal  Veda,  has  tht  knowledge 
(or,  he  who  has  such  a  knowledge,  is  a  (true)  Atharvareda  prioit; 
V.  24).  From  this,  then,  it  would  likewise  follow  that  the  existing 
three  Vedns  are  merely  portions  of  the  preceTal  Veda,  whence  they 
were  derived,  or  to  adhere  to  the  metaphor,  branches  of  that  tree- 
Ailcnini  (compare  v.  38) ;  and,  moreover,  that  whUe  tkamhha  is  t)\t 
reality,  these  branch-vedas  are  not  the  reality,  though  those  who  do 
not  understand  the  Skombha,  may  take  them  for  snch  (v.  21). 
*  8omo  people  think  that  the  »xi»ling  branch  (i  t.  the  existing  Vedas 
— compare  v.  20)  which  is  not  the  reality  {atat)  is  as  it  were  {iva) 
Qie  highest  {paramami)  Veda ;  on  the  other  hand,  those  (people) 
inferior  (to  the  former),  who  believe  that  it  ia  Ihi  reality  {lot), 
worship  thy  branch  (t'.«.  those  later  Vedaa).'  Here  the  word 
ica,  in  my  opinion,  implies  that  tho  jandh  of  the  firat  half  rerse 
hare  still  a  doubt,  and  therefore  do  not  identify  both  the  preteval 
and  the  existing  Vedas;  whereas  those  people  introduced  with  uto 

»{vta-u)  are  more  ignorant  in  assuming  for  certain  such  an  identity, 
and  therefore  proceed  to  a  practical  worship  of  those  Vedas." 
,  So  far  Professor  GoIdstQcker, 
'  The  words  retaso  hiranyayafi  which  occur  in  y.  41  of  the 
liymii  under  consideration  (A.  V.  x.  7)  nro  also  found  in  B.  V. 
iv.  58,  5 :  "  I  behold  the  streams  of  butter  {ghrta) ;  in  the 
midst  of  them  is  the  golden  reed  [hiranyayo  cetasa^)"  which 
the  commentator  interprets  as  meuning  ap-aambhavo  'gnir 
Vaidyula^,  the  "fire  of  the  lightning  produced  in  the  aerial 
waters." 

With  R.T.  i.  164,  46,  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
ceding paper,  compare  R.V.  x.  114,  5;  supaniam  mprA(i 
kacayo  vackobbir  ekam  aantam  bahtidhd  lalpaj/antt.  \ 
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Abt.  XIV. — Briff  Not^  on  the  A^e  and  Authentieih/  of  I 
Works  o/Aryabhata,  Var&hamihira,  Brahmagvpta,  Bhattot- 
pala,  and  BhAihar&ch&rya.    By  Dr.  Bnlu  Di/t,  Honorary 
Member  E.A.S. 

[CominuDicatcd  by  F.  Eali^  Eaq.,  Jul;  i,  1864]. 

I.  Ahyabhata. 

The  name  of  this  celebrated  astronomer  is  written  either 
Aryabhata  or  Aryabhatta,  but  generally  with  one  t  only.  In 
an  old  manuscript  of  the  Brahma  Sphuta  Siddhanta  of  Brabma- 
gupta,  copied  in  Samvat  1678,  or  a.d.  1621,  the  name  occurs 
about  thirty-three  times,'  and  ia  invariably  written  Aryabhata; 
and  a  double  ( cannot  be  introduced  without  violating  the  Aryi 
metro.  Bhatta  Utpala,  in  his  commentary  on  tbo  Y&rdha 
Sanhit&,  cites  a  passage  from  Yaraha  Mihira  as  follows : — 

Ilere  the  word  has  only  one  (,  and  would  not  scan  with 
two.  This  scholiast  almost  always  writes,  when  quoting  Arya- 
bhata, irer  ^T^TZ:  ■  1°  a  commentary  by  Somesvara  on  the 
Aryabhatiya  SQtra,  of  which  the  manuscript  in  my  possession 
was  copied  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  name  is  q>elt 
with  only  one  t : 


In  a  copy  of  the  Mah&  Aryasiddh&nta,  dated  Saka  1676, 
A.D.  1598,  ia  the  following  line : — 

Bhatta  Utpala  and  Somesvara  sometimes  call  him  Ach&rya- 
bhata  or  Achd.rya  Aryabhata ;  Brahmagupta,  in  his  Siddh&nta, 
chap.  X.  62,  Aryih,  and  in  chap.  xsi.  40,  Ach&ryabhata.  In 
hia  Khanda  KhiLdya  Karaiia,  copied  Sam  vat  1783,  he  ia  called 

'  Calcbiwike  etalca  that  Brahma^pta  cites  AI7Bbhs^"m^lo^etl1anahtlIld^d 
places  bjr  name."  Uiec.  £u.  vol.  li.  p.  475.  Hs  eTidentlj  ineludee  citatioiu  or 
allusions  bj  the  learned  comnientator  Chaturreda  Prthudakft  ST&mm,  wboM 
commentaTy  I  regret  1  do  not  poBs«u. 
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Acb&rj-a  Aryabhata  or  Aryabhata.  In  a  commentary  on  it 
by  Amarfija,  he  is  simply  called  AchSryabbata.  Hone©  it  ap- 
peare  to  me  dear  that  the  proper  spelling  of  this  name  is  Arya- 
bhata. 

The  works  attributed  to  AryabbafA,  and  brought  to  light 
by  European  scholars,  are ; — 

An  Arj-aaiddhanta  (MabfL  Arya  Siddhanta),  'written,  ac- 
cording to  Bentley,  in  the  year  4423  of  the  Kali  Yuga,  or 
1  A.D.  1322.' 

Another  Aryasiddh&nta,  called  Laghn,  a  smaller  work, 
which  Beutley  supposed  was  apurioua,*  and  the  date  of  which, 
as  stated  in  the  text,  was  interpreted  to  mean  the  year  of  the 
Kali  Ynga  3623,  or  a.d.  522.  Of  both  those  works  Mr. 
Bentley  possessed  imperfect  copiee.  He  assumed  a  compara- 
tively modem  work,  attributed  to  Arj'ahhata,  and  written  in 
A.D.  1322,  as  the  genuine  Aryosiddh^ta,  and,  reasoning  oa 
this  false  premiss,  has  denounced  as  spurious  the  real  and 
older  work,  and  has,  further,  been  led  into  the  double  error  of 
condemning  the  genuine  works  ofVarHha  Mihira,  Brahma- 
gupta,  Bhatta  Utpala,  and  Bhaskarfichflrya,  containing  quota- 
tions and  references  to  the  older  work,  as  modem  impostures, 
and  of  admitting  as  genuine  a  modem  treatiEO  (the  J^tak^r- 
nava)  as  the  work  of  Variha  Mihira. 

Colebrooke,  not  having  the  works  of  Aryabhata  before  him, 
Buggeeted  that  the  older  work  might  he  a  fabrication,  but, 
from  citations  and  references  to  Aryabhata  in  the  works  of 
Brahmagupta  and  Bhatta  Utpala,  came  to  a  singularly  accu* 
rate  conclusion  as  to  the  ago  of  Aryabhata,  whose  works  he 
thought  were  different  from  either  treatise  in  the  possession 
of  Bentley.  "  We  shall,  however,"  writes  Colebrooke,  "  take 
the  fifth  [centurj-]  of  Christ  as  the  latest  period  to  which 
Aryabhatta  can,  on  the  most  moderate  assumption,  be  re- 
ferred." ^  In  one  place,  indeed,  Colebrooke  correctly  guesses 
that  the  Laghu  Arya  Siddhfinta  is  either  the  Arydshfasata  or  J 
the  Dasagitikft.* 

'  A  nUknieal  View  of  thonindo  AitniDOinjr.     London,  132S,  p.  128 

■  Ibidtmi,  np.  l<tH,  169. 

•  Colthiooko"*  MUo.  Em.  toL  iL  p.  477.  *  Ibid.  p.  *67. 
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The  following  passage  id  the  Mali&  Aiyastddhanta  ezplAins 

itself:—  _^M 


"Tliat  (knowledge)  from  the  Biddhflnta,  propounded  by 
Aiyabhata,  whicli  was  destroyed,  in  recensions,  by  long  time, 
I  have,  in  my  own  language,  thus  specified." 

In  another  copy,  the  verse  commences  differently,  having 
Vrddka  for  iti;  i.e.  the  first  Aiyabhata  is  called  Vrddha  or 
old,  whilst  himself  is  the  modem  Aryabha^a. 

Strange  to  say,  the  date  corresponding  to  a.d.  1322,  men- 
tioned by  Bentley,  is  not  to  be  found  in  my  copies.  But  I 
believe  he  was  here,  for  once,  correct. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Madras 
Literary  Society,  a  paper  was  published  by  Mr.  Whish,  evi- 
dently founded  on  the  works  of  Aryabhata  senior.  But, 
although  Mr.  Whish's  paper  is  not  available  to  me,  I  am 
positive  he  did  not  recognize  his  Aryabbatiya  SQtra  aa  the 
work  of  Aryabhata  senior. 

Professor  Lassen  has  some  admirable  remarks  on  Aryabhata,* 
He  observes  ;  "  Of  Aryahhatta's  writings  we  have  the  follow- 
ing. He  has  written  a  short  outline  of  his  system,  in  ten 
strophes,  which  composition  be  therefore  called  Dofogttaka ;  it 
is  still  extant.*  A  more  extensive  work  is  the  Ary&tktofata, 
which,  as  the  title  informs  us,  contains  eight  hundred  dis- 
tichs,  but  has  not  yet  been  rediscovered.  Ilie  mean  between 
these  works  is  held  by  the  Aryabhattlt/a,  which  consists  of  four 
chapters,  in  which  the  author  treats  of  mathematics  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  strophes.'  In  it  he  teaches  the 
method  of  designating  numbers  by  means  of  letters,  which  I 
shall  mention  again  by  and  by.     Besides,  he  has  left  a  com- 

>  Indiach«  AltertbuTnsknnde,  toI.  ii.,  p.  II36. 

'  See  Colebrooke'a  Misc,  Ees.  ii.  p.  467.  To  tlifl  friendly  ofBc««  of  Mr.  Gnndert, 
a  Germaa  missioDxry  in  India,  I  am  indebted  foi  a  copy  of  this  work,  ^m  a  HS. 
in  the  poeaession  of  the  RSjS  of  Eerlial,  in  Malabar.  It.ii  here  called  Daftigl- 
lata  sUra.     I  have  also  received  from  him  a  copy  of  the  Aryaihafflya. 

'  C.  M.  Wbtsh  names  this  work  in  the  Srat  dissertation  raentionMt  in  note  I, 


p  1134,  s>  well  a»  in  the  Becood:  On  tkt  Quadratun  of  tht  drOi,  eta.,  in 
Trans,  of  Che  Raj.  As.  Soc.  iii.  p.  fiD9.  AUo  M<u64i  and  Alilrinl  recoid  it ;  tw 
Bcinaud's  Mimiirt,  etc.,  pp.  321  and  322. 
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•ttenlary  on  the  SQrya  Siddhtots,  which  has  been  elucidated 
by  a  much  later  aBtronomer,  and  is,  probably,  the  work  called 
Tanira  by  Alblrflnt.'  This  may  bo  the  same  which  was  com- 
municated to  the  Arabs,  with  two  other  Siddh&ntns,  daring  the 
reign  of  the  Kimhi  Alpians&r,  (which  lasted  from  a.d.  754  till 
77S),  by  an  Indian  astronomer  who  bad  come  to  his  court,  but 
of  which  only  the  book  properly  so  called,  i.e.  that  of  Brahma' 
gupta,  had  been  traQHlsted  into  Arabic,  by  order  of  that  Khalif, 
by  Muhammed  bin  IhrdhimAl/asdri,  and  had  received  the  title 
of  the  great  Sind-hind.  (See  Colebrooke's  Misc.  Ess,  ii.  p. 
504  Beqq.)  From  this  juxtapoedtion  it  appears  that  sufficient 
mfltcriols  are  at  band  for  investigating  the  doctrines  of  this 
founder  of  mathematical  and  aetronomical  science  in  India. 
Therefore  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  a  mathematician  and 
afitrouomer,  provided  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  Sanskrit, 
were  to  undertake  to  fill  up  this  great  gap  in  the  knowledge 
which  wo  have  hitherto  possessed  of  the  history  of  both  these 
Bciences." 
L  To  my  teamed  friend  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall  we  are  in- 
Idebtcd  for  the  first  and  accurate  statement  that,  "as  reference 
r  »  made,  in  the  vVrya  Siddh&nia,  to  Vrddha  Aryabhalta.  there 
should  seem  to  have  been  two  writers  called  Aryabhatta."' 
Thiscorrect  reference  Dr.  Hall  was  enabled  to  make  from  having 
possrased  himeelf  of  "  two  copiee  of  the  Arya  Siddhfinta,  both 
imperfect,  and  very  incorrect."  "  This  treatise  is  in  eighteen 
chapters ;  and  I  more  than  suspect  it  to  bo  the  same  composi- 
tion which  Mr.  Eentley  also  had  seen  in  a  mutilated  form,*'  * 
\i.e.  the  Mah4  Arya  Siddh&nta]. 

■  BeeWilBaQ'iMBckeniieCoU.i.p.ll9,ND.v.  The  title  i«  6ikr]>a  Biddhint»- 
pnkilia,  and  i  t  conUiiu  the  Satrai  of  the  S1I17B  Siddhanla,  with  ArjrabhaKs'a  com- 
menlarj,  uid  eipIanatioiM  of  it  bv  a  later  author  of  the  rixteenth  ceotarf.  The 
_.  t      _.  -_    .(        .1 wilh  l^     '-'---     "--■•-    '      .J-1---J- 


18  thiGC  chapten  v 


■iipcTacnptiolu :  Qa^ila, 


I.  Arithmelin, 


n  of  the  great  p«riodi  miut  be  understood  \  the  title  Gola  of  the  third 
ohapter  dajruBtM  the  Globe,  bat  i«  intended  to  denote  Astronomj.  A&irinX 
mentionaa  liinCra  of  JryaiiUffa;.iee  Beinand'*  JfiWrra,  p.  335.  In  the  com- 
nentsr;  of  FaramiUftitra  on  JlrjurJAaffo'iexplaiuitionoi tbe££i7i>5><i<U<l>ifa 
(called  S&r^SiddhSota-TfttkhfSns,  uid  Bamamed  bj  the  apeciai  title  BhsUij/adi- 
piki,  Ihs  title  of  which  Mr.  Gundert  has  commonicaled  to  me,  and  which  work  if 
ukeljr  to  bo  the  nine  with  the  one  addnced  in  the.Maitkmtit  OMirliin,  rul,  ii.  p. 
lai,jUM»dJiryai\allii-ryaltSgimi),  the  work  of  AryKblmt(i  ia  cuUcd  Tnntra- 
Bhafllfa.     , 

>  tin  Uie  Ar7U>Siddhaiita.     B;f  Fttzedwaid  H«U,  ^.,  H.A.    Joonmloftlie 

-—'-IB  Otitntol  Societj,  toL  <n.  p.  669. 
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In  an  "  Additional  Note  on  Aryabhatta  and  hia  Writings," 
by  the  Committee  of  Publication,  appended  to  Dr.  Hall's 
paper,  the  learned  writer  under  the  initials  W,  D.  W.  briDgs 
to  light  the  contents  of  Bh&ta  Vishnu's  "  Commentary  on  the 
Dasagitika  of  Aryabhatta,"  from  a  manuflcript  of  the  Berlin 
Library,  a  copy  of  which  was  supplied  to  him  by  Prof.  Weber. 

From  the  nature  of  the  contents  given  in  Appendix  A,  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  the  treatise  which  is  doecribed  as  "  a  brief  on©, 
containing  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  stanzas,"  consists 
not  only  of  the  Dasagiti  Sfitra,  with  a  commentary  by  Bh&ta 
Vishnu,  but  also  of  the  AryiishtasatB  of  Aryabhata,  which  was 
hitherto  believed  to  be  unrecovered.  The  learned  writer  cor- 
rectly remarks  that  the  treatise  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as 
Bentley's  Lagbu  Arya  Siddhfinta,  and  also  that  "  the  other 
Arya  Siddhftnta,  judging  it  from  the  account  given  of  it  by 
Bentley,  appears  to  be,  in  comparison  with  this,  a  quite  ordi- 
nary astronomical  treatise,  representing  the  general  Hindu  ays- 
tom  with  unimportant  modilications."  Yet  he  falls  very  nearly 
into  the  same  error  as  Colebrooke,  when  be  proceeds  to  remark : 
' '  Yet  it  seems  clear  that  Brahmagupta  and  others  have  treated 
them  as  works  of  the  same  author,  and  have  founded  upon 
their  discordances  a  charge  of  inconsistency  against  Arya- 
bhatta." '  The  fact  is,  oa  ve  shall  see,  that  Brahmi^pta, 
Bha^a  Utpala,  and  Bh&skara  Ach&rya  know  and  cite  only 
the  elder  Aryabhata. 

The  next  and  last  paper  is  on  some  fragments  of  Arya- 
bhatta, by  Br.  H.  Kern  in  the  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  Tol.  xx.  pp. 
371  eeqq.  After  briefly  noticing  the  works  known  to  formea- 
writers  as  the  works  of  Aryabhata,  and  a^r  alluding  to  the 
oonclusion  Dr.  Hall  arrived  at,  that  there  were  two  authors  of 
the  same  name,  he  adds :  "  If  the  same  course  were  adopted  in 
regard  to  all  the  works  ascribed  to  Aryabhatta,  or  to  an  Arya- 
bhatta, if  the  contents  were  compared  with  the  numerous 
fragments  scattered  in  diflferent  works,  chiefly  commentaries, 
one  might  indulge  the  hope  that  the  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  Aryabhatta  would  be  settled  in  a  satisfactory  manner." 

I  JoDnul  of  the  Americtui  Orioital  Bodet;,  tdL  ti.  pp.  Ml  ud  561, 
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Dr.  Eem  proceeds  "to  contribute  a  small  share  towards 
solviDg  the  question,"  by  giving  extract*  from  the  commen- 
tary of  Bhatta  Utpala  on  the  Yarahi  SanhitS  of  Vai'aha 
Mihira.  In  an  additional  note,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper, 
tho  learned  author  states  that  he  was  enabled,  "by  the  kindness 
of  Prof.  Weber,  to  ascertain  that  all  the  quotations  of  UtiKila, 
with  the  exception  of  one  half-stanza,  occur  in  a  manuscript 
of  the  Berlin  Librarj'."  Some  of  the  passages  puzzle  him, 
especially  the  date  a.d.  475,  about  which  he  observes :  "Un- 
fortunately, it  ia  not  clear  whether  the  dato  of  Aryahhatta  is 
meant,  or  that  of  Ehiitavishnu." ' 

Adopting  Dr.  Kern's  suggestion,  I  proceed  to  state  briefly 
the  result  of  an  examination  of  tie  various  works  attributed 
to  Aiyabhata.  In  a  diligout  and  expensive  search  for  old  and 
rare  Sanskrit,  Prakrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian  manuscripts,  noise- 
lessly conducted  for  many  years  past,  I  have  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  following  works  whose  authorship  is  attributed 
to  Aryabhata. 

A.  Three  copies  of  what  has  been  called  the  Yrddha  or 
Laghu  Arya  Siddhauta,  hut,  correctly  speaking,  Aryahhatiya 
Sfltra,  consisting  of  the  Dasagiti  Sutra,  or  Dosagitik^,  and 
the  Ary^htasata,  or  one  hundred  and  eight  couplets.  These 
copies  contain  the  following  number  of  Ary&s ; — 

DofagJtd  Sittre.  AryUu^iu. 

Copy  a  13  108 

„     4  13  108 

„     e  13  108 

There  are  two  introductory  stanzas  at  the  commencement 
of  copy  a,  evidently  an  after-addition,  and  not  in  the  AryS 
metre.  This  is  a  copy  of  a  manuscript  written  in  Saka  1760, 
or  AD.  1838. 

Copy  b.  The  date  of  the  original  manuscript  is  omitted. 

Copy  c  is  an  old  manuscript,  without  ditto ;  but,  from  the 
character  of  the  letters,  and  from  the  worn-out  paper,  it 
appears  to  be  more  than  three  hundred  years  old.  It  has,  in 
addition,  a  Bhfishya,  or  commentary,  by  Some^Tara,  containing 
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about  64,000  letters.  Unfortunately,  portions  are  illegible  or 
destroyed.  The  eclioliast  gives  no  information  about  himself, 
but  adds  that  liis  commentary  is  founded  upon  one  by  Bbfis- 
kara.  At  tlie  conclusion  are  the  words  iti  someivara-EtracAile 
Ach&i'yabltaliyam  hhd&hyam  aam&ptam  iti. 

B.  Of  tbe  Maba  Arya  Siddh^nta  I  have  a  copy  from  Gaja- 
rat,  containing  eighteen  chapters,  copied  in  Saka  1676,  or 
A  D.  1754. 

Two  others  are  freah  copies  of  one  or  two  originals,  one  of 
which  has  the  date  Saka  1762,  or  A.D.  1840. 

The  Aryas  are  from  600  to  613,     There  is  no  commentary. 

I  hope  soon  to  be  in  possession  of  fresh  copies  of  both 
these  Siddh&ntas,  with  commentaries. 

C.  The  Brahma  Sphu^a  Siddhanta,  or  Brahma  Siddh&nta, 
of  Brahmagupta,  from  Ghijerat;  transcribed  in  Saka  1544,  or 
A.D.  1622,  Of  this  I  have  sent  a  copy  to  ray  learned  Mend, 
Professor  Whitney. 

D.  Tbe  Khauda  Eh^ya  Karana,  of  Brahmagupta,  with  a 
Bh&shya,  by  Ama  Sarman,  son  of  Psjidlta  Mah&deva,  of 
Anandapura;  copied  in  Samvat  1783,  or  a.d.  1726,  (Anan- 
dapura  is  the  modern  Wadanagam,  in  Kafyawar).  This  manu- 
script WHS  sent  to  me  by  a  learned  Pandit,  of  Benares,  whose 
acquaintance  1  was  glad  to  make  at  I>elhi  last  year. 

E.  TheYfir&haSanhit&iwith  the  commentary  of  Bhattotpala. 
Another  copy  of  the  text  only. 

F.  The  Brhaj  Jitaka  of  Var^a  Mihira ;  two  copies,  one 
lithographed  in  Bombay, 

G.  The  Laghu  J^taka  of  Varfiha  Mihira. 

The  Vasishtha  Siddhanta.     Samvat  1810,  or  a.d.  1733. 

The  VySsa  Siddhftnta. 

The  Brahma  Siddh&nta. 

TheEomakaSiddbanta.  Copied Samvatl727,orA.D.1670. 
H.(  The  Surya  Siddh&nta,  with  tbe  Vasan&bhashya. 

The  S&rvabhauma  SiddbSnta. 
I  The  Tattva  Viveka  Siddbftnta  (imperfect). 
I  AcommcntaryontbeSiddh&ntaSiromanibyYdchaspati. 
(  Tbe  Sundara  Siddhanta. 
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I  am  glad  to  announce  that,  in  the  Aryabhatlya,  or  Aiya- 
bhatiya  Sfitra,  we  have  got  all  the  works  of  the  elder  Aiya- 
bhata,  at  least  all  those  which  were  known  to  Brahmagupta, 
Bhatta  Utpala,  and  Bhfiakara  Acharya. 

My  copies  of  the  Aryablmtiya,  or  Laghu  Arya  Siddhdnta, 
are  evidently  identical  with  the  one  which  "VVhish  possessed, 
and  with  the  Berlin  manuscript ;  the  latter  containing  about 
twenty-seven  verses  or  Aryis  more,  in  the  shape  of  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Dasagitika,  by  BhUtavishnu,  which  I  have 
not. 

Lassen's  Aryabhattya  is,  undoubtedly,  the  same  work. 
Brahmagupta  having  cited  and  controverted  a  work  of  Arya- 
bhafa,  as  Arydshtasata,  Colebrooke  understood  and  publiabed 
that  "  Aryabhatta  was  the  author  of  the  ArySshfasata  (eight 
hundred  couplets).'"  That  Ary&sbtasata  means  eight  hun- 
dred conplets  is  also  assumed  in  the  passage  I  have  quoted 
from  Laeaen.  None  of  the  learned  icholars  who  have  written 
80  ably  on  Aiyabha^a  have  impugned  the  correctness  of  the 
translation.  Profesaor  Whitney  goes  so  far  aa  to  state  that 
Dr.  Hall  "  has  farther  made  it  at  least  a  probablo  supposition 
that  the  treatise  in  question  (i.e.,  the  Mah&  Arya  Siddh^ta) 
is,  in  conformity  with  Colebrooke's  earlier  conjecture,  to  be 
identified  with  that  so  often  credited  to  Aryabhutta  by  the 
name  of  Aryashtasata."  * 

But  Aryishtasata,  I  venture  to  affirm,  means  a  trcatiso  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  couplets.  Ash^ildhikaia  ^atam  Ash- 
tasatam.^  The  Aryfi  from  Brahmagupta,  retcrriug  to  this 
Aryflshtasata,  is  as  follows ;  it  is  in  the  Tantra  BQehan&dhy- 
ftya,  Chapter  xi,  Ary&  8 : — 

"  In  the  Arytlshl.asata,  the  Patas  (nodes)  revolve ;  in  the 
DasagitikS,  they  are  described  as  stationary." 

These  two  statements,  which  led  Brahmagupta  to  c 


Colebrooke' «  Mine.  Ess.,  tol. 


enuilS 


Janmul  of  the 

Bw  the eiddbaota  Knunad!  of  BMnoj! DUiti.  CilcDtta,  ISflt, toI. i.p  389. 


Orientiu  Societr,  vol.  ri.  p.  560. 
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Aryabhata  for  inconsiBtency  of  doctrine,  are  to  be  found  in  my 
copies  of  the  AryabLatiya  Sfltra.     They  are  aa  ibllows : — 

^uaft-ws"!  ^Vijg*aig^5lf'i^*T',TT:  iwi  11*11,  a'^wmrti:  I 
^f^gxwWi  ^  (TOT  ^MHsifitwmfy^  JT^t^Jt  I 

5^1^  m<  W^^  cTTTTtlf  fTHTT  »^^ra^inTfli«%  '*«  1 

^<i*m  Tos^T^  wrfn  fir  irW^-Tfif^T^  I 

In  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  (SandhyadhySya),  Aryft  10, 
of  ilia  Brahma  SiddhSnta,  Brahmagupta  tells  us  that — 

"Bhata  BrahinAchSrya,  the  son  of  Jishnu,  mathematician 
and  aatronomer,  composed  the  Brahma  Sphuta  SiddhSnta,  in 
1008  Aryaa."  The  word  ArytLshtasahaBrena  means  1008, 
and  not  8000;  and  my  copy  of  Brahmagupta'a  Siddh&nta  con- 
sists of  the  former  number  of  couplets. 

Analogous  examples  may  be  produced  from  the  Smrtis, 
where  numbers  are  given.  But,  to  set  aside  all  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  my  translation  of  the  word  Aryoshtasata,  I 
produce  nearly  all  the  passages  in  the  Aryabhatiya  S&tra 
which  \ia\c  been  controverted  by  Brahmagupta  : — 
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^*     Ti  1 T  ^rar  jINttt:  ^rarr  w- 

^1»tim<l:  D 

5^^»j^rf»fW  ^t^:  n 

?t.  ^.$  ^jr^.  5<i  'w^ire:  ^^- 

?l^5rTfwrapB^ra^wt  1  ?- 

"ifiinTfttifli<irt,  5J'rr«j(i^- 

*raf«^5^'ft€t^fw5i^f^%!t- 

wwtS:  n 

3-  d-^imijimi^  <i<»  w^  8 

<^iiflirn  '^h'Jt  m  ^f^n^^tm- 

W^HZt  gTTTTtWH  ^'ft- 

^i^?[^r<^aTO»TTi7r7^^i 

«Tm?  arifsrg^nft  ^  i  <t^ 

wmcT^^TT^  ^gm^mt  T  i[n. 

a-  ^-  «»<i  ^.  g  ^irrfwTijn: 

<jifvfn*irt<1*  iNral^  ^  t 

jst|yu(rMf-«i*jRir«^!^i^«^r* 

f^nnft  i<5<*jrif  jt^%^^ 

fiT^tL-iyM  Hi^  1  giravT^ -w- 

^9 

^rer:  wi  TT^m^  %TiniiT^:  i 

TT^^^rn:  ff^^ '^  1  i^^T^- 

^K    ^-  "W-  <is  ^(T^  e.  Tir^TZ^  an- 

B^u 

aftwin^-  8=  ftrfirrf^^tTTTt 

^*    ^  I  TTswci  1  ^if^  a-^rnft 

?i%^-.iirfd<in.i  *n!«nfliwS|fl 

•iia*nTTy:ii 

7TTTT  ti?t:w^  n 

ff.  w-  9<i  ^iT^  qi  '«n«iO  f^- 

■            4*^1^1  1  T  »TTWT*I  ^JMII^I* 

^1    a.^.<!qw<i!(^^^*ji«(jdi'V 

w^t^  ^nft  '4mvH<i  WTf 

^■?:Tr:^^?(<.i4ii*J'«i'«n  ^- 

w:  1  ^Hrawfffg^  flTfii  ^ 

^^M         1««a«!l 

^j^f^WTi:  t^'ni:  fl  ift^nn^- 

Tti^  .  <!3  ^?TJV  ^  w^inn 

yjl^"1     «4*iqneV[     ^*Ptft'^% 

^H^        !(■  "v-  ifl  "vi-  sft  Jraftf^ral^i- 

f^ranj^Tw:  1 

»i*?i<j*iiii  *<)5aiq1  i^inr  •*:  1 

^H         w**  ^"1*1=5  i^ri  q^  w*j5*n: 

jft^-  ^-  a  T5^"tH»if(i*flTm: 

^1              JS^TTcT.U 

^^jrnrt:  n 

^^M         vmfi^^w^    Hfti\f'i'^\m 

IBajftpTTl  ft  3=1  q  1  fW^TT  W- 

^M         initH^n 

a?:  ^^T<rr:  if?: « 

^M         3.  ^-  ^^  ^.  9,^  Hrrar^  f^- 

tftsrar^-  ■^iT%.  3^  1 99 1  ^tj  1 

^1             WT^'Jirdailll  '^^Jun^WI 

f^jfTTWT^STwnrpri  marr  «- 

^H         wm  intrtft 

WTf^i  d'ity'tn  »(tnr4iiM4i** 

^W5i^fnm:^^inc^ifwf^-    ^B 

^H^^$|«J|  «J4i|U1vS  «|*n  IT'     ^1 

'urm.H                             ^1 

>fwn^-  Tirtx-  9«*  1  ?€  f*i%-   ^M 
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These  extracts  are  given  aa  m  tlie  original,  without  any 
I  attempt  at  correction.  Colcbrooke  quotes  and  translates  the 
1  following  passage  as  from  Aryabhata,  cited  by  PrthCldaka : — ' 

"  The  sphere  of  the  stars  is  stationary ;  and  the  earth, 
cmking  a  revolution,  produces  the  daily  rising  and  sotting  of 
stars  and  planets." 

With  regard  to  this  passage,  Dr.  Hall  remarks  that  he  has 
not  sought  it  out  in  his  manuscript  of  the  Mahi  Arya  Sid- 
dh&nta.  Kor  would  he  &nd  it  there.  The  fact  is,  the  Laghu 
Arya  Siddh&nta  is  metrical ;  and  the  passage  quoted  is  not  so. 
This  is  observed  by  Dr.  Hall ;  but  he  went  in  the  wrong  track 
in  stating  that  "  this  extract  might  go  to  prove  that  Arya, 
besides  his  works  in  verse,  wrote  others  in  prose." ' 

Ido  not  find  the  passage,  literally, in  either  of  theSiddh&ntos; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  only  a  paraphrase  of  the  foUow- 

1  ColehroDko'i  Misc.  Ess.  »ol.  ti.  j).  392. 

*  Janiul  AMnican  Oriontol  Soeictjr,  ral.  ri.  p.  MS, 
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ing  line  irom  Aryabha^a,  in  PrthCLdo^'a  own  words ;  Arya- 
bkatiya,  Golap&da,  Arya  ix. : 

"  As  a  person  in  a  vessel,  wbilo  moring  forwards,  aeee  an 
immoveable  object  moving  backwards,  in  the  same  manner  do 
the  stars,  however  immoveable,  seem  to  move  (daily).  At  Lank4 
(i.e.  at  a  situation  of  no  geographical  latitude)  they  go  straight 
to  the  west  (i.e.  in  a  line  that  cuts  the  horizon  at  right  angles, 
or,  what  is  the  same,  parallel  to  the  prime  v^tical  at  Lanka)." ' 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  following  passage,  which  has  been 
a  theme  of  fruitful  diBciission,  the  first  line  only  is  from  Arya- 
bhata  (it  is  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  AryS  of  the  E&lapada 
chapter,  in  my  MS.) ;  the  second  line  is,  in  all  likelihood,  an 
addition  by  Bhatta  Utpala  :  ^ 

"  The  revolutions  of  Jupiter,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
the  signs  (twelve),  are  the  years  of  Jupiter,  called  Asvayuja, 
etc. ;  his  revolutiona  are  equal  to  tho  number  of  the  Jinas,  a 
couple,  the  Vedas,  the  seasons,  the  fires  {i.e.  364,224)." 

Arjabhata  having  an  alphabetical  notation  of  his  own,  it 
was  surprising  to  find  him  make  use  of  our  arithmetical  nota- 
tion, which  the  second  line  quoted  above  implies.  But  now 
the  enigma  is  solved :  the  second  line  is  not  of  Aryabhata. 

The  Dasagiti  SQtra,  as  the  name  purports,  is  composed  of  ten 
Ary&s;  the  three  additional  ones,  in  my  copies,  relating  to — 
1.  invocation,  2.  the  alphabetical  notation,  and  3.  the  fruit 
or  advantage  of  knowing  the  Dasagiti  S&tra.  The  Ary&shta- 
sata  consists  of  three  chapters,  viz.,  1.  Ganita ;  2.  Kalakriy4 ; 
and  3.  Gola.  As  the  Aryabhatiya  consists  of  the  Bagagiti 
S&tra  and  Aryfishfasata,  the  treatise  consists  of  four  chapters, 

1  Jount,  Boy.  As.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  1863,  p.  376. 

•  Ibid.  p.  878.    The  couplet  in  the  AryabliBtiy*  U  ai  follows ; — 
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I  called  p&das,  of  which  the  Dasagiti  SUtra  ia  the  first,  and  the 
remaining  three  as  above.  This  nrrangemeDt  waa  not  clearly 
perceived  by  the  learned  writer  of  the  additioiial  note  to  Dr. 
Hall's  paper.' 

I       Any  one  studying  the  Commentary  of  Munisvara,  alias 

f  Visvardpa,  styled  Marichi,  on  the  Siddh^ta  Siromani  of 
Bhdskarach^rya,  and  also  his  S^rvabhauma  Siddhdnta,  cannot 
fiiil  to  remark  that  ho  clearly  notices  two  Arj-abhatas.  Ho 
calb,  however,  the  author  of  the  so-called  Mahd  Arj-a  Sid- 
dh&nta,  Laghu  Aryabhata,  or  Aryabhata  junior ;  and,  in  quoting 

[  ttma  the  senior,  calls  him  simply  Aryabhata.  Sometiraea 
Aryabhata  junior  appears  only  as  plain  Aryabhata ;  in  oU 
likelihood,  from  the  fault  of  copyists. 

Ganesa,  in  h^  commentary  on  Bhdakar^h&rya's  LilSvatJ, 
had  only  to  deal  with  Aiyabhata  junior ;  and,  accordingly,  he 
iipoaks  of  only  one  Aryabhata. 

The  Sundara  Stddhanta  of  JnAnarSja  also  distinguishes  a 
Lnghu  from  a  Yrddha  Aryabhata.  Besides  the  passages 
referred  to  by  Bnihmagupta,  all  those  cited  by  Bhatta  Utpula 
and  BhSskara  Acharya  are  found  in  my  copy  of  the  Arya- 
bhatlya.  There  cannot  now,  therefore,  possibly  be  any  doubt 
of  our  having  a  correct  copy  of  the  works  of  Aryabhata 
senior ;  and  I  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  publish- 
ing the  original  text,  with  the  commentary  of  Somesvara,  for 
the  gratificalion  of  learned  orientalists. 

I  shall  now  prrjceed  to  an  examination  of  Aryabhata's  age. 
Aryabhata  was  bom  in  a.d.  476.  This  date  ia  given,  by  him- 
self, in  the  Aryishtasata,  as  follows  : — 

Dr.  Kem  quotes  a  corrupt  version  of  it  from  the  Berlin 

I  manuscript.     The  corrt'ct  translation  is :  "  When  three  of  the 

four  Age-quarters  and  60  s  60  [  =  3600]  years  are  past,  then 

are  past  upwards  of  twenty-three  years  from  my  birth,"     This 

gives,  for  the  birth  of  Arj'abhala,  the  year  a.d.  476 ;  aa  the 

'  Journal  of  tho  Amehcui  Oriental  Society,  tdI.  ti.  p.  Sfll. 
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fourth  Age-quarter,  or  Kali  Yuga,  commenced  3101  years  be- 
fore Cbrist. 

Strange  to  say,  the  commentator  Somesyara  imderatands  tbe 
verae  to  mean  that  3623  yoatB  had  elapsed  of  tho  Kali  Yuga  at 
the  birth  of  Aryabhata.  The  commentator  whom  Mr.  Wluah 
consulted  fell,  perhaps,  into  the  same  error ;  as  Mr.  Whieh  Aoea 
not  appear  to  have  given  the  exact  date,  but  refers  Aryabbata 
simply  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Aryabhata  calls  himself  a  native  of  Kusumapura,  or 
Pataliputra.  Beyond  a  doubtful  allusion  to  the  Brahma 
Siddh&nta,  he  never  mentionfl  any  previous  author,  and  rather 
prides  himself  on  his  originality.  Hia  work  is  written  with 
great  attention  to  conciseness.  His  system  of  notation  is  quite 
original.  The  account  given  of  it  by  Lassen  is  not  altogether 
correct.  In  the  invention  of  a  new  system  of  notation,  the 
Indian  Aryabhata  may  bo  compared  to  the  Groeian  Archi- 
medea.  The  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  was 
given,  by  Archimedea,  in  hia  booki>e  dimensione  cireuli,  as  seven 
to  twenty-two;  while  that  of  Aryabhata  is  as  one  to  3.1416. 
Aryabhata  has  the  following  notice  of  the  Buddhist  system  of 
measuring  time : — 

This  arrangement  is  different  from  that  of  Hem&ch&rya 
and  other  Jaina  authorities.     (See  Appendix  A). 

II.  VarAha  Mihira,' 
as   we   have  already   seen,    cites  Aryabhata    by   name    in 
the  passage  given  by  Bhatta  TTtpala  from  Yaraha's  Pancha 
Siddh&ntik&    Karana,    quoted    in    his  commentary  on   the 
Y&r&hi  Sanhitfi.*    The  Pancha  Siddh4ntiki  Kara^  I  have 

>  Varaha  Mihira  calls  himaolf  the  bod  of  Adilj/adiia,  under  whom  he  stitdied 
ud  obtained  the  highest  gift  from  the  Sun  in  Kapitthskii  (a  grama,  according  to 
Bhatfotpala),  and  sa  Avontika,  or  native  of  Cjjajint.  Bhattolpala  calls  him  B 
Magadba  brShmnna,  or  drijaTara  (brat  of  Brahmaniu),  and  Aiantikachirra. 
Varaha'g  un  was  Frthu^a^Bi,  who  composed  the  Shotpanchagika,  on  which  ilao 
Bhattotpala  hoi  a  commentarv. 

'  The  passage  is  giTen  bj  Dr.  Earn,  Jour.  Eoj.  Am,  8oc.  toI.  u.  p.  383. 
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B  yet  foiled  in  recovering.  Colebrooke'  assigned  to  him  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  from  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  coIutcb  affirmed  as  actual  in  his 
I  time  by  TarSha  Mihira.  Since  then  no  further  solid  data 
bave  been  discovered  to  fix  the  era  of  this  celebrated  nstro' 
nomer.  I  have  failed  to  Bnd  out  the  date  of  his  birth,  but 
am  glad  to  have  discovered  that  of  his  death  in  a  eommeutaiy 
on  the  Khaiula  Kh&dya  of  Brahmagupta,  by  Amaraja  : — 
"Var&ha  Mihira  Ach&rya  went  to  heaven  in  the  509th 
[year]  of  the  Saka  Kala.  i.e.  a.d.  587." 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  slate- 
tnent. 

The  following  passage,  quoted  by  Bhatla  Utpala,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  V&ribi  Sanhiti,  from  a  Tantra  by  Varaha 

IUihini,  ahowB  that  ho  flouriahed  after  Saka  K£lla  427,  i-n. 
after  a.d.  505 : 
^  *  *l«^uiO  ^  ^aJt  ^  5<!l<sl«HrHgTHF:  I 
The  aatronomors  of  Ujjayini  place  Varaha  Mihira  1 
'  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  they 

have  mistaken  the  Suka  K4Ia  for  that  of  the  Vikrama  Samvat, 
or  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  Alblrini. 

Alblrtint  states  that  52G  years  had  passed  up  to  his  own 
date,  A.D.  1031,  from  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Pancha 
Siddh&ntilcA  of  Vamha  Mihira;*  which  event  must,  therefore, 
bo  placed  in  a,i>.  505.  But  in  this  he  is  evidently  in  error. 
Var&ha  Mihira  adopted  the  epoch  of  the  Romaka  Siddhanta, 
L  for  finding  the  number  of  civil  or  natural  days  (Ahargaiw) ; 


ithc 
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aad  Albir^ni  or  hia  informants  hare  assumed  thia  to  be  the 
diite  of  Yar&ha'e  Puncha  Siddh4iktik^  which  adopts  the  epoch 
of  the  Romaka  Siddhanta. 

Var&ha  Mihira,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  authority  of 
Amardja,  died  in  a.d,  587,  i.e.  a  century  and  eleven  years 
after  the  birth  of  Aryabhata. 

The  80-called  Kbanda  Kataka  of  Albtrun!  is  eTidently 
Brahmagupta's  Khanda  KhfLdya;  and  Arcond  is  a  coiruptiou 
of  Karana. 

From  various  considerations,  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
has  been  allott€d  to  VarSha  by  Colebrookc,  and  by  the  learned 
Americaa  translator  and  commentator  of  the  SOrya  Siddhanta. 
The  passage  I  have  quoted  from  Bhattotpala  confirms  those 
conjectures. 

This  calculation,  it  proceeds  to  tell  us  further,  is  that  of  the 
llomaka  Siddh^ta ;  and,  judging  by  similar  calculations  and 
other  Siddhfintas,  it  appears  to  me  highly  probable  that  the 
Romaka  Siddhanta  was  composed  in  Saka  427,  or  a.d.  505, 
Yarflha  Mihira  founded  bis  Pancha  Siddhantik&  Karana  on  the 
Bomaka  Siddbinta  and  four  others.  It  is  clear,  therefon^  that 
Var&hu  could  not  have  lived  before  a,d.  505.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, his  birth  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  subsequent  to  this 
dat« ;  which  would  make  Varaha  Mihira  about  fifty  or  sixty 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  a.d.  587.  In  an  essay 
on  Kalidasa,'  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  nine  gems  of 
Indian  celebrity  flourished  at  the  Court  of  Harsha-Vikramii- 
ditya,  at  TTjjayini,  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
As  we  have  now  established  the  date  of  Varftha  Mihira  be- 
yond a  doubt,  my  hypothesis  that  M&trigiipta  is  identical 
with  the  celebrated  Ealidasa  gains  further  support. 

The  authors  of  the  Paulisa,  Romaka,  Vasisbtha,  Saura,  and 
Pait^aha  Siddhanias  being  noticed  by  Varaha  Mihira,  it 
follows  that  they  flourished  before  a.d.  505.  Brahmagnpta 
affirms  that  Srlsbena,  the  author  of  the  Romaka  Siddh4nta, 
basee  bis  calculations  on  those  of  Luta,Vasishtha,  Vijayaaandin, 
and  Aryabhata,  and  that  Vishrmchandra,  following  the  same 
guides,  wrote  the  Vaaishtha  Siddhanta.  As  we  have  the  date 
'  Jonnml  Bombsy  Branch  Eojal  Asiatic  Soeieljf,  1862,  ¥ol.  ti. 
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of  A.D.  608  for  the  Romnka  Siddh^ta,  it  is  evident  that  L&U, 
Vijayanandin,  and  Vasiahtha  flourished  before  that  time.  I 
presume  that  the  Homaka  Siddhitnta  was  composed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  work  of  some  Koman  or  Greek  author;  just  as 
the  Paulisa  Siddhdnta  was  compoBcd  iVom  the  work  of  Puulus 
Alexandrinus.  Is  not  Ldtlch&rya  also  a  foreign  author  ? 
Bhatta  Utpala  notices  also  a  strange  author,  of  tho  name  of 
Sphujidbvoja  or  Asphujidhvaja,  as  a  Yavanesvara,  who  com- 
posed a  new  SfLstra  before  the  Satca  era.  His  works  appear, 
from  the  following  passage,!  f^  have  been  consulted  by  Bhatta 
Utpala,  who  remarks  that  VarHha  Mihira  consulted  the  works 
of  other  Yavana  authors  not  available  to  himself.  I  believe 
the  word  Sphujidhvaja  is  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  name 
Speusippus.  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  two  authors  of  this 
name,  one  of  whom  was  a  physician  called  Hurophtlcus 
Alexandrinna,  and  may,  possibly,  be  the  astronomer  whoee 
works  were  tranBlat«d  and  studied  in  India. 

Taraba  Mihira's  knowledge  of  Greek  technical  astronomical 
terms  and  doctrines  has  bsen  fully  treated  of  by  Weber  and 
others.  The  verse  in  which  he  gives  the  Greek  terms  for 
the  Sanskrit  names  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  has  hithet-to 
been  presented  to  us,  excqit  by  Mr.  Whish.  in  a  corrupt 
form;*  as  the  following  mtU  show  that  the  last  puzzling  word 
is  the  veritable  Greek  ^I^dva,  or  Pisces  : — 

I  have  failed,  as  yot,  to  discover  the  Paulisa  and  Romaka 
SiddhAntaa.  I  have  two  old  copies  of  a  Romaka  Siddhilnta ; 
hut  it  is,  evidently,  a  modem  production,  taken  from  some 
Arabian  author,  and  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  cita- 
tions and  references  to  the  older  Romaka  SidtihAnta  preserved 
in  the  works  of  Vurihamihira,Brahinagupta,  and  Bliattotpala. 

:  Si'u  Jrurnnl  As.  Soc.  lifagal,  1845,  p.  mO. 
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III.  Brahmagufta 
has  given  hia  own  date  in  the  Brahmosphuta  Siddh^ta.  I 
guvo  this  extract  in  my  Essay  on  Kalidflsa,  threa  or  four 
years  ago ;  but  it  has  escaped  the  attention  of  one  of  our 
ablest  and  moat  accurate  scholars.' 

I  Nira^  Bi<^  nfl»g*irtflfig^  n  ^  i  varra  ^a  tit^  «» -  c 

"  In  the  reign  of  Sri  Vyaghramukha,  of  the  Sri  Chapa 
dynasty,  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  Saka  King 
{i.e.  Saiivfthana,  or  a.d.  628)  having  passed,  Brahmagupta, 
the  son  of  Jishnu,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  composed  the  Brahma- 
gupta  Siddh§nta,  for  the  gratification  of  mathematiciana  and 
astronomers"  (chap.  24.  ArySs  7-8). 

IV.  Bhatta  Utpala's 
aga  has  been  quoted  from  hia  work  by  Colebrooke  and  others : 

V.  Bhaskara  Acharya 
has  stated,  in  hia  Siddhanta  Siroma^i,  the  date  of  the  com- 
position of  his  work  as  follows  ; — 

This  date  has  been  singularly  confirmed  by  an  inscription 
which  I  discovered,  some  years  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  railway  station  of  Chalisgam,  about  seventy  miles  beyond 
Nassik.  This  inscription  gives  also  the  names  of  several  of 
Bhaakarichirya's  descendants,  who  taught  his  works  in  a 
college  endowed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chalisgam,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  which  contain  the  Feetulkhora  caves.  (See 
Appendix  B.) 

'  FTo[««Bor  Hai  MiiUer,  Piefsce  to  the  Big*«d»,  it.  pp.  lir.  t 
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Remarks  on  the  inscriptioQ  referred  to  in  p.  410,  and  given 
at  length  in  Appendix  B. 

In  this  inscriptioD  we  have  the  names  of  the  following  kings 
of  the  Yodu  dynasty :  Bhillama,  JaitrapfiU,  and  Singhaoa. 
Under  this  dj-nosly  is  the  following  genealogj-  of  subordinate 
ehiefa  of  the  solar  nic-e:  KrshparSja,  his  son  IndrarSja,  hia 
BOD  Qovana,  and  his  son  Sonhadeva.  This  last  mukes  a  grant 
of  certain  privileges,  in  the  shape  of  perquisites,  or  first-gifts, 
la  a  college  established  by  Changadeva,  (within  six  miles  of  the 
railway  station  at  ChAlisgftm,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Pitalkhorft 
caves),  now  entirely  deserted  and  in  ruins,  in  the  year  1128 
Soka-kila,  i.e.,  k.u.  liiOG,  on  the  occasion  of  a  lunar  eclipse. 

Changadeva  was  the  son  of  Lakshtntdhara.  who  was  patro- 
nized by  JaitrupAla,  as  the  chief  of  his  Pandits.  Lakshmi- 
dhara's  father  was  the  celebraUxl  Bh^jskar^hdrya.  His  father 
was  Kavisvara  MuhesTar^chfirya ;  and  his  father  was  Mano- 
ratha;  his  father,  Prabhfikara ;  his  father,  Govinda  Harvajna; 
lus  father,  Bh&skara  Bhatta,  to  whom  Bhoja  gave  the  title  of 
TidyfLpati.  His  father  was  Trivikrama.  This  learned  family, 
we  are  ftvther  toM,  belonged  to  the  golra  of  SAndilya, 

The  names  of  Bhillama,  Jaitrap^ta,  and  Singhana  occur  In 
two  copper-plate  grants,  Nos.  9  and  10  of  Mr.  Wathen's 
series  (Journal  of  the  E«yal  Asiatic  8oc.  v.  pp.  178,  183). 
In  these  grants  we  have  also  the  names  of  the  succesaors  of 
Singhana,  i.f.,Krshua,Jaitrap&la(8inghana'e  sou),  his  younger 
brother  Mahadeva,  who  succeeded  him,  and  R&machandra,  the 
son  of  Krshna,  the  dates  of  whose  grants  are  Saka  1^12  and 
1194.  The  donor,  Sonhadeva,  in  our  inscription,  dated  Saka 
1128,  is  a  contemporary  and  subordinate  of  Singhai.ia,  whose 
third  lineal  descendant  was  RSmachondra,  in  whose  reign  the 
grants  of  Saka  1S13  and  llDt  are  dated. 

These  dates,  therefore,  are  perfectly  oompatible  with,  and 
confirmatory  of,  the  accuracy  of  that  of  the  inscription. 

Bh&skardch&rya,  the  author  of  the  Siddhanta  Siromaoi, 
givcB  the  date  of  hLs  birlh  as  follows : 


T^jprt^jrarf' 


itTf^:i 


r 
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"  In  the  year  1036  of  the  Saka  king,  I  was  bom ; 
Andat  the  age  of  36, 1  composed  tba  Siddh^nta  Stromuni." 
This  date  ie  quite  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  inacription. 
The  following  lines,  in  praise  of  Bhiskaracharya'a  accom- 
plishments, are  sometimcB  to  be  found  added  to  MSS.  of  the 
LlUvati ! 

An  important  fact  to  be  noticed  is,  the  bestowal  of  the  title 
of  Yidy&pati  on  Bh&skara  Bhutta,  an  ancestor  of  Bh&skarS- 
oh&rya,  by  Bhoja. 

This  Bhoja  is,  imdonbtedly,  the  monarch  of  DharS,  whom 
it  ia  the  &shioQ  to  speak  of  as  distinguished  for  his  patronage 
of  learning. 

In  the  Raja  Mrg&nfca  Kamna,  attributed  to  Bhoja,  a  copy 
of  which  was  brought  to  me.  by  my  Pandits,  &oin  Jessulmere, 
whither  I  sent  them  in  scareh  of  Jaina  MSS.  two  yean  ago, 
its  author  recommends  964  to  be  subtracted  from  the  Saka 
eira  to  find  the  Ahargaua,  (.<■-  "  the  sum  of  days,"  in  ciTil 
reckoning. 

Bhoja,  therefore,  it  follows,  floariBhed  in  964  -^  78  =  1042 
A.D.  At  the  end  of  the  work  he  is  called  Rana  Rangs  Malla, 
a  title  abto  to  be  found  in  the  P&tanjaU  Voga  Sutra  Vrtti. 

My  pandits  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  xery  imperfect  copy 
of  the  Tikka  Manjari  of  Dhanapala,  who  b  said  by  Meru- 
tuDga,  the  author  of  the  PrabaQdha  ChimioiaDi,  Co  be  the 
author  of  that  work,  and  to  hare  been  a  &rourite  of  Bhoja. 
Merutuiiga  adds  that  fromVikrama  SamTvt  1076.  or  a.i>.  1010, 
Bhimarikja  roigned.  He  was  snooeeded  by  Exrna  in  1028. 
At  the  time  tlie  Ch&Iukya  Bhima  retg»Mi  ia  Gujarat,  Bhoja 
says  Murutunga  ruled  in  Milava.  Aco«t£sL$  to  zhis  Jaina 
hierarch,  Munja  was  impriaoned  by  T^lnpk,  the  Chalukya, 
who  comnu^Dced  his  reign  in  Saka  8i^  «r  ^..Pk  9-73,  accvvding 
to  the  c<^[j«;r-pUite  )p-ants  of  Mr.  Waiboa.  J^hiuii^^Li  was  a 
Br&hmar;a,  Injt,  evidently,  a  Jaina  by  u^ilt  Ke  composed 
the  Jiua  UUivanii,  or  G&thb  id  MljaAL  a  pntt»  q£  Jiaa, 
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of  wtich  a  complot©  copy  was  brought  me  from  Jessulmere. 
The  Jninas  are  load  in  the  praises  of  DhaQap&la. 

Mr.  Bentley  qieculatcd  that  Bh^kareLch&rya  flourished  aftcf 
Akbar  the  Great.  Our  inscription  fumiaheB  a  new  proof  that 
the  unfavourahlc  opinion  of  Hindu  veracity  irbich  led  to  this 
conclusion  was  utterly  unfounded. 


APPENDIX  A. 
"  We  will  now  procsed  to  inquire  how  far  the  doctrines  of  our 
treatise  correspoad  with  what  has  elsewhere  been  handed  down  as 
taught  by  AryabhaJta.  The  peculiar  division  of  the  Great  Age 
imahdytya)  and  constitution  of  the  ^on  {ialpa),  described  by 
Drahmagupta  (see  Colebrooke,  as  above)  as  Aryabhat^a's,  are  here 
given.  The  treatise  begins  the  .£on  wilb  Buorise  at  Lanka,  a  tenet 
which  distinguished  the  school  of  Aryabhafta  from  that  of  Fnlifa 
(see  Colebrooke,  as  above;  also  Essays,  ij.  427,  et  al.)  It  affirms 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  the  non-reality  of  the 
apparent  daily  motion  of  the  stars,  comparing  this  lo  the  efTect  of 
riding  in  a  chariot  when  fised  objects  seem  to  be  moving  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  in  which  the  chariot  is  proceeding  (see  the  re- 
ference to  this  point  in  Ur.  Hall's  paper).  It  declares  the  moon, 
planets,  and  stars  to  be  naturally  dark,  and  only  illnniinated  upon 
the  side  which  is  turned  toward  tbe  sun  (see  Colebrooke,  Hind. 
Alg.,  note  G ;  Essays,  ii.  467).  The  variability  of  dimenaions  of 
the  epicycles  of  the  planets  is  recognized,  although  the  agreement 
between  this  treatise  and  the  Siirya  Siddbantn  herein  is  not  so  close 
as  Colebrooke  (As.  Res.  :tii.  236;  Essays,  ii.  401)  seems  to  have 
nndcrslood  it  to  be:  perhaps  Colebrooke's  reference  here  belongs 
rather  to  the  utber  Arj'a  Siddh&nta.  Tbe  passage  repeated  by  Cole- 
brooke (Hind.  Alg.,  note  I ;  Essays,  ii-  473)  from  Bhatta-utpala  on 
Varaha-mihira  is  almost  precisely  represented  by  the  first  verse  of 
our  third  pdda:  its  evidence,  however,  is  of  little  account,  aa  it 
relates  to  a  matter  so  general  that  it  might  occur  in  nearly  equiva- 
lent terms  in  almost  any  treatise;  Colebrooke  is  mistaken  in  attri- 
butiug  it  to  any  necessary  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
oenion :  the  position  of  the  equinoxes  would  be  described  by  a  flindii 
aatronomer  as  in  the  first  of  Aries  and  of  Libra,  whatever  hia  theory 
respecting  the  important  fact  of  their  movement  along  the  ecliptic, 
lliu  doctrine  respecting  the  prcoision  attributed  to  Aryabhatta  bj 
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Uunl^rara  and  others  (see  Colebrookc,  As.  Ilea.  sil.  213;  Essays, 
ii.  378,  et  ol.),  namely,  that  the  equmoctiul  pointa  libnite  578,159 
times  La  an  ^on  {kalpa)  through  an  Arc  of  43",  appears  itom 
SoDtley  (Hind.  Ast,  p.  140,  etc.)  to  belong  to  the  more  extended 
treatise,  and  not  to  the  Laghu  Arys  Siddhunta.  In  oonneclian  with 
the  latter,  Beatley  makes  no  meation  of  the  precesBion,  nor  hare  we 
as  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  anything  about  it  in  our  treatise, 
although  we  would  not  venture  to  say  with  entire  confidence  that  it 
is  not  there.  It  aecma,  then,  altogether  probable  that  Colebrooke's 
BUggeetion  (as  above)  is  wel!-fouaded,  to  the  effect  that  the  libration 
of  tJto  equinoxes  may  be  taught  in  the  Aryash^H^ata,  and  not  in  the 
Dn^agltika,  although  we  cannot  regard  as  of  force  the  particular 
reasoa  he  assigns  for  it.  since  the  equinoscs  are  by  no  means  likely 
to  have  been  treated  as  nodes  by  the  early  astronomers.  A  scholiast 
upon  the  Vfirahi  Sonhita  ascribes  to  Aryabhatta  (Colehrooke,  As. 
Bea.  xii.  244;  Essays,  ii.  410)  the  determination  of  Jupiter's  re- 
Tolutions  in  a  Great  Age  {mahAyuga)  as  864,224  ;  this  is  the  nuiii< 
her  given  in  our  treatise,  and  in  Bcntlcy's  Laghu  Arya  Siddhanta; 
that  found  in  his  Arya  Siddhitnta  is  364,219,682."— Journal  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  vi.  pp.  562-3. 


APPENDIX  B. 

^1    f~^  ^T^wrf'i  iT^^T^retfi:  yflijfiii^ij  wt#  tot: 
^^  ^if*r:  ^iT^  t\i,  <(jSJ]ij'iniiflH*jrfl*wynfd*l f^^N^w:  i 
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ISM  n  ^lifs^-iii  5ff*i'^^flvif  Nftttifft  -^Mi^it'^  ww:  i^ 
ft<fll'tft  ^TTfr  'nnii^*(fd«t  I  TwrafT:  ^rt*(H«i(t  uiHi^^ 
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^  irf^m^j^^^^Fya^  H  ^S  II  ^^  ^tjt^  <»s^^  TUTTO^- 
T'rimii!n%^^3^7fiwT^ft^5i^T7^wi^ffT*rtT'in 

•TTT^  Trrr  ^'rar  n^  ^  jrm%  TrfT^?T%  ^  THIT  wft;  ^- 


I 


» 


Obeisance  to  the  god  of  wisdom  (Ganadhipati) — fonr  or  five 
syllables  lost — perfection — four  syllables  lost — moon  and  eartlt— 
about  twenty-five  syllables  lost.  Stha — two  syllables  lost — dfi— one 
syllable  lost — tra — preseirations — the  planets  and  stars' — three 
syllables  not  well  made  ost. 

Gliiry  to  Shaskaracharya,  eminently  skilled  in  Bhafta,*  estimable 
in  Sankhya,  original  in  the  Tantra,  deeply  conTersant  in  the  Vedas, 
great  in  the  mechanical  arts,  independent  in  poetical  metre,  iatimat« 
with  the  Vaiseshika  fi&stra,  like  PrabhiLkara*  in  the  Prabhakara  sys- 
tem, a  Kavi  in  poetry,  like  the  three-eyed  god  (Sumba)  in  the  three 
gnbtle  sciences,  such  as  mathematics,*  whose  feet  arc  bowed  to  by 
the  learned. 

Peace  to  the  prosperous  Yadu  dynasty,  with  everything  appertain- 
ing to  it;  (a  dynasty)  in  which,  for  the  preserration  of  the  world, 
the  independent  Yish^u  aeaumed  being. 

'  Gagan«chani. 

*  The  Mim^st  u  propoondfd  by  Bhs(ta  EnmSiHta. 

*  In  the  Mimanea  JJiatrtt,  rrabliiikiira  and  MurSri  Mijra  Were  the  fonndert 
of  two  othsT  Khoola,  Iwaidr*  KmnBrili  Bhutto. 

t  The  three  Kiencea  (Skandhai)  are  Capita,  HorS,  and  Sanliiti. 
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Id  it  the  illustrions  King  Bhillama  floarisbed,  wfao  was  a  lion 
attacking  the  farions  ransses  of  noli!/  Ouijare  EiQg-eleptiants,  who 
was  skilful  in  bursting  the  pgwcrfal  breasts  of  the  Latos,  a  thorn  in 
fho  heart  of  the  Ear^af^i  and  a  crowngewel  among  kings ;  Juitra- 
piila  flourishecl,  who  was  the  destroyer  of  tlie  bappiness  of  the  A.Ddhra 
females  with  their  husbands, 

A  porlion  of  the  Lord  of  Lokshml,  who  escaped  (or  saved  hioi' 
■elf),  from  1be  world,  descended  from  Jaitrapala,  (and)  who  gained 
the  utmost  power  on  the  field  of  battle,  a  controller  of  the  earth, 
— Singhaiiai  who  in  the  van  of  battle  threw  down  the  lord  of 
Hatburi,  the  king  of  Senares ;  a  young  child  of  whose  servant  de- 
feated the  warrior  Hammlra.  Formerly  Purusbottama  (Vishija)  for 
the  beneSt  of  the  world  became  personified  in  the  Tadu  family.  Ho 
(Furushottama)  conquers  all  the  world  and  protects  me.  Now  the 
description  of  the  subordinates.  Slay  blessings  attend  the  illustrioui  . 
■olar  race,  in  which  the  king  Nikurabhn  was  bom,  whose  descendant  ' 
was  Kfima.  Of  this  race  was  the  king  Krshi^ar&jn,  a  conqueror  of 
kings,  devoted  solely  to  the  Lord  of  Lakshml ;  whose  mind  is  ex- 
panded in  revering  gods  and  Brahmai;ias,  who  has  no  equal  in  the 
qnaltties  of  bravery,  liberality,  discrimination,  and  prowess ;  and  who 
by  love  (gained)  the  title  of  Dharmaraja,  possessed  by  the  best  of  the 
Fan^avas.  From  him  (ErshparSja)  Indrarija  obtained  his  bodily 
descent,  who  was  of  large  intellect  exalUd  by  prowess,  a  hero  who 
filled  the  heads  of  the  wives  of  his  enemies  with  terror.  His  eon, 
discreet  among  the  virtuous,  and  a  high-priest  to  give  the  vow  of 
widowhood  to  the  wives  of  feudatories,  whose  qualities  are  exalted, 
a  store-house  of  merit,  clever  on  horseback  like  Rcvanta,  was 
Qovana;  on  seeing  whom,  Cupid,  who  is  proud  of  his  beauty, 
abandoned  his  bodily  form. 

From  Oovana,  the  ocean  of  jewels,  issued  Sonhadeva,  the  praise 
of  whose  merit  is  wide-sprend,  who  conquered  the  circle  of  enemies, 
00  Indra  among  kings,  who  pniiBCB  Vasudova,  a  enstle'  of  adamant 
to  those  who  sought  lua  protection,  who  looked  upon  others'  wivea 
as  his  sisters,  a  Tudhisbthira  ...  in  vows  and  in  the  path  of  truth, 
and  ever  a  fearful  fever  to  the  wives  of  bis  enemies. 

His  younger  brother,  HemSdideva,  rules  a  country  of  116  vil- 
lages,* with  forts  and  towns,  since  Sonhadeva  went  to  heaven ;'  in 
L  liberality  like  the  son  of  the  Sun  (Karna),  in  bravery  like  .iijuna, 
loelebrated  in  the  race  of  Nikumhha,  the  mark  on  the  forehead  of 
■  kings  (*'-<'-  chief  among  kings  ?),  the  son  of  Qovana,  whose  hand  is  a 

'  Cups  in  tho  originttl.  '  Or  IflOll 

■  Thn  foUawLng  iidJocliTGt  arc  cqoiillT  ipplietbk  to  the  brol 
d  ll«ma#ile*a. 


J'nDtiin-^Tv  a.  ii>!  i[7w*m«  at  "int  T>?Jnm_  iij."Tii£  uurrt  ■wmc  mtt 
au  iisuos.  rnmiec  a  ^iu  mli°£i  o:  bs  TiTvrsraas  as  iuhcvi.     Tin 

imist  ax.  Ilii   oL-milii    surar  »tiaTiiiT»"iiTn'^    in.  "^  liOiL  K^BUUt 
KiLccifi  ""■    nut  m.  'ju  .-jiri^  ir  liu  sotiwit;  q:  liit  tjUjSEt-       IriiiT. 

{rmnn£  ,     .  .  Ilnimoir  i  crramt  ~  - 


Art.  XV. — Outlines  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Malagasy 

Language*    By  H.  X.  Yah  dbk  Tuuk. 

[Keid  Mftj  1st,  iBfiB], 

lUTEODUCnOS. 

I,  The  Malaga^  bolongs  unquestionably  to  tho  stock  of 
languiL^  which  have  been  dc^nominated  Mala->/o-l'oli/nesian, 

band  more  particularly  to  the  great  Western  Brunch,  which 
comprehends  the  languages  of  the  lank-haired  races  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago  and  the  Philippines,  and  which  we  shall 
call  Malai/an  (fram  the  most  predominating  language  in  that 
part  of  the  globo),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Eastern  Branch, 
which  may  be  called  Maor'ian  (from  the  Maori  of  New  Zea- 
land), the  geographical  term  Polynesian  having  the  disad- 
vantage of  not  excluding  the  languages  of  the  crisp-haired 
races.     The  Malagasy  bears  the  greatest  analogy  to  the  Toba 
dialect  of  the  Batuk  in  pronunciation  (111),  and  many  salient 
points'  in  its  grammatica,l  structure  may  be  pointed  out  flV) 
to  prove  its  affinity  to  Javanese,  Batak,  Malay,  Duyak,^  and 
^^_  other  Malayan  tongues.      The  ivords,  common  to  many  of 
^^V  these,  baxe  not  been  derived  from  the  languages  of  the  two 
^^B  most  civilized  and  formerly  enterprising  nations  of  the  Indian 
^^^  Archipelago  (the  Malays  and  Javanese),  as  the  following  small 
list  of  words,  not  existiug  either  in  Javanese  or  Malay,  and 

t taken  at  random,  will  siifbeo  to  prove :' — 
1.  Bee,  uicdni  (Batak),   bditi  (Mangkasar),  awdni  (Bugis), 
fdni  (Timor  and  Rotti),  ««i  (Bima). 
3.  Black,  wuriny  (Harafuru   of  Meiiodo),  bur'mg   (Da>-ak, 
charcoal) 
3.  Forest-leech,  limdtok  or  Umdttk  (Batak),  llmdtik  (Tagal).  i 
4.  Satiated,  boaur  or  biivr  (Batok),  tcisu  (Menado  Horafuiv' 
and  Sangnr). 
S.  Ghost,  nilit  (Batak  ond  Timor),  anilo  (Tagal  and  Bisaya), 
lito  (Favorlang  on  Formosa),  {»i-)nltu  (Maut&wcy). 


'  Aninil  Crawfurd'a  Duwrtalinn,  p 
■  oFvhicb  only  tho  ffgajn  u 
'  Agaiiut  QtKtiiiaii,  L  L  p.  T| 


vhicb  only  tho  ffgajn  u  auffloienlly  knovii. 
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6.  Bananas,  (intei'  (Malagasy),  unckim  (Batnk,  wild  bananas), 
unti  (Mangkasar),  pjinti  (Sumbawa  and  Sangar).  The 
eult'wated  banana  is  called  giiol  in  Toba,  on  account  of  the 
Tibration  of  the  /,  properly  tlie  same  as  galo,  as  in  the  Un- 
guago  of  Bima,  and  guliUt  in  the  Dairi  dialect  of  the  Datok. 

7.  To  steal,  tdkko  or  tan^ho  (Batak),  Idkow  (Dayalc). 

8.  Eat,    walaro  or  iialdfo*  (Malagasy),   tlawoic    (Dayak), 

baldwo  (Mangkusar). 
0.  Salt,  sira   (Malagasy  and   Batak),  sf^a   (Sasak,  on  the 
island  of  Lombok,  Sangar,  and  Bima). 

10.  Mouth,  iaJaorfiafea/i (Batak), ioM'a(Niaa),oapa  (Malagasy). 

11.  Foot,  n4he  (Dairi),  ve  (Sumbawa). 

12.  Foot,  gde  (Niae),  kde  (Dairi,  thigh),  kde  (Toba,  the  lower 
part  of  a  land  towards  the  sea,  hdc-lidc,  thigh). 

13.  Nine,  siicak  or  siya  (Batak),  suy  (Malagasy),  kiwa,  iwa, 
etc  (Maori an). 

ObsTration. — Many  words  besides,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered Javanese  or  Malay,  have  more  complete  forms  in  the 
other  Malayan  languages ;  which  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt 
that  they  have  not  passed  through  those  channels.  A  striking 
example  is  llio  word  for  earthquake,  which  in  Javanese  ia 
hndu  (in  the  Malay  of  Batavia  linu,  and  in  the  Bahnese  I'muk), 
whereas  Sangar  has  yet  I'mdur,  Tagal  Undo/,  Bisaya  Undog, 
and  Dairi  reitur?  Other  words  have  the  changed  form  of 
another  language  than  Javanese:  e.g.,  sqfihd  {eaT)=supin^ 
(Batak),  kuping  (Javanese). 

II.  The  words  which  appear  to  Crawfurd  "most  fit  to  test 
the  unity  of  languages  are  those  indispensable  to  their  struc- 
ture ;  which  constitute,  as  it  were,  their  framework,  and  with- 
out which  they  cannot  be  spoken  or  written  :  as,  for  instance, 
the  prepositions  representing  the  cases  of  more  complex  lan- 
guages, and  the  auxiliaries  to  express  tenses  and  mooda." 
Not  finding  similarity  in  them,  he  ia  led  to  suppose  that  the 
Malayan  languages  are  no  sister  tongues,  but  distinct  lan- 
guages. Here  Crawfurd  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  such 
words  in  kindred  languages  seem  very  often  to  be  difierent  to 
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a  porson  who  neglects  the  gnimmar,  and  satisfies  Iilmself  with 
looking  over  vocabularies.  Would  not  a  man,  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  Teutonic  languages,  infer  from  but,  maar, 
iondern,  and  to,  naar,  zu,  etc.,  that  English,  ]>utcb,  and 
Gennaa  are  no  kindred  langunges  ?  Such  words  seem  dif- 
ferent, because  tbej  are  very  liable  to  different  applications ; 
thus,  for  instance,  the  preposition  ka  in  Malay  [to  a  place) 
does  not  exist  as  a  preposition  either  in  Batak  or  Malagasy, 
but  only  a^  a  prefix ;  v.g.  ka-darat  (Batak),  to  step  to  the  wall 
of  a  bathing  place,  to  go  on  shore,  said  of  a  person  bathing, 
Aa-trdira  (Malagasy),  up  to  tie  breast  {ha=ka,  eee  III.  1). 
We  need  not  examine  all  these  words  to  come  to  the  reault 
that  they  are  originally  the  same,  and  only  differently  applied, 
some  of  them  being  still  used  in  the  same  way ;  thus,  for 
instance,  the  preposition  at,  in,  is  in  Malay  and  Batuk  (Toba 
and  MandailingJ  di,  in  Mangkusar  and  Bugis  ri,  in  Dairi 
Batak  ?'  (in  JavanGse  closed  with  a  nasal  ing) ;  ty'  is  in  Tuga], 
Biaaya,  Malagasy,  and  Batak  still  ni;  to  \fi,  in  Toba,  Mou- 
doiling,  and  Favorlang  tu  [Dayak  intu) ;  si  is  in  Dalri  the 
relative  pronoun,  and  takes  sometimes  a  closing  nasal  before 
the  following  word  {abnpera :  what  is  drj'),  whereas  in  Jara- 
Deae  it  is  sint/;  si  is  both  in  Mangkasar  and  Dairi  the  particle 
of  unity  (sitaranff,  one  moment,  etc.). 

III.  Striking  peculiarities  of  the  Toba  and  Malagasy  in 
pronunciation  are : — 

1.  An  ^,  OB  initial  or  medial,  where  another  Malayan  lan- 
guage has  A;  v.g.  Ao/a/ril ' (.Malagasy)  fungus^kulat  (Malay); 
Aala  (Malagasy  and  Toba)  scorpion =A«Vff.  (Malay  from  the 
Sanskrit);  Ad^o  (Malagasy)  tree,  wood=A«yH  (sub-Toba  and 
Maudaiiing),  Mu  (Toba),  kdytt  (Malay,  Javanese,  Dairi,  etc.) ; 
fciAeird  (Malagasy)  dreads  (u;4M((Tobama-ia/iK^,  to  bo  afraid), 
tdhil  (Malay);  Aimlra  (Malagasy)  a  pointed  iron,  a  epit  = 
.kdunl  (Bisaya)  a  crook,  a  hook,  kdit  (Malay),  ktiul  (Dairi), 
Mit  (Toba  and  Mandailing) ;  kandriha^  (Malagasy)  forehead 
tskiitin^  (Malay,  in  Menangkabow  it  means  eyebrow). 

Th«  TnTtl  of  tbn  flntl  aj-Ilnhle  tra,  mi,  and  ttf,  ii  but  ilightl;  eonndril,  and 
n  «>me  ^ulvcU  of  thn  Malijujr  dumb. 

*  li  OS  n;  iu  n'nyir,  mf  lieing  pronoiinnid  u  ny  ia  bm0tt  (in  Uolij,  dU.,  wordi 
i«praeD(c<l  lj;r  ■;;) ;  tea  ilao  I.  0b«n4ti<ini  in  note  3. 
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2.  A  k  AS  medial  in  Malagasy  =  (■*  in  Toba,  where  Malay, 
Javanese,  or  any  other  kindred  language  has  tiffk;  T.g.  idko 
(Malagasy)  tnvei= liitiffku  (Menangkabow) ;  vakuani{Maia- 
gaay)  a  screw  ■pine,  pajidanus  =  bakkuwan^  (Toba  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Dairi  Ifngkiiioang),  bangkuwang  (Menangkabow), 
tndngkiiwang  (Malay). 

3.  A  final  k  in  Malagasy  and  Toba  becomes  h  beforw  the 
vowel  of  a  suffix  ;  v.g.  ul6ho7i  (Toba)  eaten  by  the  worm,  from 
ulok  and  on ;  irdhind  (Malagasy)  being  sent  as  a.  messenger, 
from  IrakA  and  ind. 

4.  A  final  n  in  Malagasy  causes  an  initial  A  to  be  changed 
into  k,  and  sometimes  into  tr;  v.g.  olon-kafa  or  olon-trafa 
(stranger),  from  Slond  (man),  and  ha/a  (strange).  In  the 
same  way  we  find  in  Toba  tlak-kdta  (from  the  fortified  village), 
from  tian  (from)  and  kuta  (the  Sanskrit  kuta,  see  1),  and 
dUiltu  (my  ring)  from  titiin  (ring),  and  ku  (suffix,  mine). 
In  theMandailing  an  initial  h  is  changed  always  into  a;t  bya 
preceding  final  consonant;  v.g.  tingon  ku(a{=,tiak-hifa){rom 
lit^on=^tian,  and  /luta  (in  South  Mandailing  pronounced 
uta). 

5.  In  Malagasy  ts  is  put  instead  of  initial  s  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  final  consonant;  v.g.  IdlanA  sdrotrd  becomes 
lalantsurotrA.  In  Toba  we  have  tiatsaba  (from  the  rice 
field)  out  of  tlan  +  saba  (rice  field).  In  the  South  Mandai- 
ling and  Dairi  an  s  is  pronounced  nearly  as  ch  in  English 
(child)  after  a  iinal  n;  v.g.  rdnckang  (orthography  ransang). 

Observation. — Although  everj-  Malagasy  word  terminates 
with  a  vowel,  a  great  many  words  derived  by  the  aid  of  a 
suffix,  as,  for  instance,  inA  and  and  (corresponding  respect- 
ively with  the  Toba  suffixes  om'  and  an),  show  an  inserted 
consonant  (v,  z,  or  s),  which  is  sometimes  only  to  be  explained 
by  comparison  with  a  language,  wherein  words  terminating 
with  a  consonant  are  frequent.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Mala- 
gasy root  nify  {ma-ni/y,  thin)  is  precisely  the  some  word  as 
the  Malay  nipis,  as  ia  evident  from  the  derived  hani/uind 
(what  is  made  thin).  The  Malagasy,  like  the  Toba,  not 
having  the  semi-vowel  y,  represents  it  very  often  by  z  (see 
'  £sni  and  Jaruiese  in,  Togil  in. 
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hdzo  in  1.  and  %  I  a).  From  this  we  see  words  wherein  an 
ineerted  z  corrosponda  with  a  y  in  Malay  ;  v.g,  iatdzanO.  {a 
gridiron),  from  ?ul;/  (roRsted).  Now  sahj  in  Malay  is  sdUy 
{matidiey,  to  cure  or  dry  by  smoko  or  the  heat  of  fire),  and 
this  edlty,  with  the  suffix  an,  bocomcs  saldyan  (which  would 
■ignify  where  the  curing  takes  place).  Compare  the  Obaervar 
tion  in  VI. 

TV.  The  salient  points  in  gramtnaticol  structure  which  the 
Ualagosy  has  in  common  with  the  other  Malayan  languages, 
are: — 

1.  The  uae  of  the  prefix  mi,  mostly  to  form  intransitive  verbs 
(mi-dla,  to  go  out),  and  occasionally  to  form  transitive  verlw 
(mi-vidy,  to  buy).  The  same  obtains  in  Batak,  with  the  prefix 
mar  (Dairi  rnfr);  v.g  markoda  (Dairi  mirkuda)  to  be  on 
horseback,  maryadis  (Toba)  to  sell  =  wi^rrfcy a  {Dairi).  The 
prefix  Ttii  (Batak  mar  or  mfr)  is  in  Tagal  and  Bisaya  wia^, 
in  Malay  li&r,  in  Dayak  bara,  in  Iloco  aff,  in  Mangkasar  ay,' 
(y  not  fully  sounded),  in  Kawi  ma,  and  in  Javanese  a  (see  be- 
low, p.  443,  I). 

2.  The  prefix  ma  closed  with  a  nasal  forms  mostly  transi- 
tive verbs,  as  in  Malay,  Batak,  Kawi,  etc.  The  nasal,  in 
some  coses,  to  be  stated  below,  causes  the  initial  consonant  of 
the  root  to  disappear;  v.g.  mandrafrd  (to  vrite}  =^7na}iurat 
(Malay),  maniirat  (Toba),  from  s6ratrd  (Malay  and  Balak 
sural). 

3-  The  substantives  with  an  active  sense  are  derived  from 
the  verbs  by  the  change  of  the  initial  w  into  its  sharp  mute 
(j9  in  Batak,  Kawi,  etc.,  and  /  in  Malagasy) ;  v.g.  pambuwat 
(Batak J,  1,  the  taking  of  anything  in  a  certain  way  ;  2,  taker, 
who  takes  sometliing ;  from  mambitteat  (to  take) ;  Janaia 
(M.a\agtisy)=painS'uKat,  (1)  mpanala=:pambittcat,  (2)  from 
manala  =  mambuwat, 

4.  T^e  passive  is  made  in  Malagasy  as  in  the  other 
Malayan  languuges,  by  the  omission  of  tho  nasal  ;  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  root,  if  lost  by  its  infiuenco  (2)  ro- 
appwiring ;  OB,  for  instance,  the  passive  verbal  noim 
■nnleiiliiig  Tui  eeno  UulkuDiligci  bijdtags  tru 
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nantipaid  (to  break)  is  tapdhind.  (III.  3).  In  the  other  lao- 
guogea  the  same  takes  place ;  v.g.  timbdngon  (paeaive  verbal 
Doun),  from  manimba'ng  (to  weigh),  from  iimbang. 

5.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Malagasy  worth  noticing  is  the  oeo 
of  a  preposition  before  a  substantive,  not  with  the  Kense  of  an 
adverb,  as  might  be  supposed,  and  is  really  also  the  case 
{andanitrd  in  hcnven),  but  very  often  to  designate  the  proper 
name  of  a  place  aa  a  real  Hiibstantive ;  as,  for  instance, 
we  have  Anbova  (tho  country  of  the  Hova  tribe)  although 
it  is  composed  of  any  (at,  in,  etc.)  and  Hova  (name  of  a  now 
predominating  lank-haired  tribe  of  the  island^,  and  should 
signify  in  the  Hova,  or  at  Hova.  The  same  is  to  be  seen  in 
Javanese,  v.g.  ngayitdija,  out  of  I'ny  Ayodya  (Ut.  at  Ayodya), 
the  ancient  name  of  the  Indian  Oude ;  the  Sanskrit  Lanyki 
(Ceylon)  is  mostly  in  Javanese  vgatinykd  (instead  of  iny-l6nyka 
(on  Ceylon).  In  Batak  a  few  remnants  of  this  arc  to  be  traced  ; 
v.g.  jdma  (Dairi,  a  dry  field  for  cultivation),  although  it  ia 
molted  down  from  tU-uma  (in  the  field) ;  ha&ma  (Toba)  means 
tlie  same,  although  it  is  visibly  composed  of  ha  (see  II,),  nod 
uma  (field  for  cultivation,  cither  dry  or  watered),  and  should 
signify,  to  tho  field.' 

6.  In  Malagasy  faha  is  a  prefix,  which  also  forms  ordinals 
from  cardinals  ;  v.g.  fahatr.lo,  the  third.  In  Toba  we  find 
paha  as  a  prefix  for  the  names  of  tho  Batak  months ;  v.g. 
sl-paliatolu,  the  third  month  (si  being  a  prefix  for  substan- 
tives that  are  used  for  proper  names). 

V,  The  Malagasy  has  the  same  idiosyncrasy  as  its  kindred 
languages : — 

1.  Tear  is  expressed  by  water  of  the  eyes  {rdno-mdso),  aa 
in  Malay  (dyar  mdta),  and  Sundanese  {cld-mdla),  etc. 

2.  Sun  is  eye  of  the  day  (mdso-dndro)  as  in  Malay  {mata- 
hdri)  and  other  languages. 

3.  To  be  congealed  is  expressed  by  to  sleep  (mdndry),  as  in 
Batak  {mddom). 

4.  Prince  implies,  what  ia  to  be  waited  upon  {andriand,  root 
dndry),  just  aa  in  Javanese,  where  pangiran  (Kawi  panyheran) 
is  derived  from  manyker  (to  wait  upon). 

>  Fo>  other  eumplea  see  Tobasctic  SpiuUtunst,  p.  6Sa. 
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5,  Bftcklwno  is  treo  of  the  back  (hazoiKlamdsina,  i.e  haso  4- 

n  +  lamdMind),*  just  as  in  Toba  {Adu-lanff^nrun^ ;   /imt,  ee\> 

ni.  1). 

^^^       6.  Vowcla  are  children   of  writing  {xana-tsoratra).      In 

^^ft  Bntak  the  same  idea,  anak  ni  sural  meuning  the  signs,  vliiili 

^^Bare  added  to  the  characters,  which  are  mostly  consonants,  and 

^^H  ttave  the  inherent  a  (/a,  ffa,  ta,  etc.).  to  express  either  othec 

^^H  Towels  (as  t,  c,  o,  etv.)  or  the  sign  of  a  fiual  it,  A,  etc.     In  the 

^^^haotne  vmy  reni-laniiy  (mother  of  silk)  is  silkworm,  as  in  Malay 

^^^tinduni/  stilira  is  cocoon;   rcni-tatitcly  (mother  ol'  honey)  is 

^^H  bee  (in  Malay  induvy  mtidu  means  a  honeycomb}.     In  Mulay. 

^^H'whon  bow  is  opposed  to  arrow,  it  is  called  ibu  panah  (mother 

^^*  of  the  bow),  arrow  being  expressed  by  aiiak  panah  (child  of 

the  bow) ;  the  same  in  MuUgasy,  renin-anUaky  (mother  of 

the  bow,  bow),  and  zauak'  antsaky  (child  of  the  bow,  arrow). 

7.  Leg  is  expressed  by  a  composition  with  r6a  (fruit),  viz.. 
I  tca-ritsi ;  as  in  Batak,  calf  of  the  leg  (buwah  litit). 

8,  Calf  of  the  leg  is  iu  Malagisy  belly  of  the  log  [kil'on- 
^rdnjo,  i.e.  kibo  belly,  n,  and  rdnja'  leg)  just  as  in  Malay 

|,(/)(lr((i  ktiki). 

d.  Ten  thousand  is  expressed  by  d/inil  (night),  as  la  Batak, 
millions,  or  any  very  gnat  number,  by  ^fiap  (dark). 

10.   O/i-pofijeAi/,  name  of  a  kind  of  worm  like  a  caterpillar, 

Kthe  spanning  worm  (li/jVra  worm,  a.xiA /ai\j4hy*  spanning,  friim 

Ljz^A^  a  span),  which  is  the  BB.tak  jongkal  j6ni/ka/,  what  looks 

like  a  span,  from  jongkal  a  spun,  the  insect  creeping  with  a 

Kbent  bock  and  having  the  appearance  of  a  spanning  hand. 

VI.  To  detect  similarity  of  words  in  kindred  langnoges  the 
Kphonetic  changes  arc  to  be  fixed  by  rules,  a  mere  comparison 
■by  humophonous  words  being  dangerous,  and  often  leailing  the 
liBcholar  astray ;  as  has  happened  to  Mr.  Crawfurd,  who  just  as 
|Hr.  T.  Roordo,  in  his  edition  of  Gcricke's  Javanese  Dietion- 

■,  has  been  deceived  by  the  sound.^  So,  for  instance,  Mr. 
I'Crawfurd  compares  rolombara  (moustaches)  with  Malay  bulnA 
^iau/aft,*  which  has  to  signify,  according  to  him,  hair  below, 

•Pw)  II. 
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but  is  ui  unlwtnl  at  espnsauKt.  He  Mab^axr  wxrrA,  how- 
•rcr,  nr4&  tl^^)  +  "  (ioaleMd  of  ■■,  af)  +  MM'  ^aw  I.  10). 
ami  B  MOaidi&^T  tLe  Nus  >■■*■>■  (As,  kiir  + at,  joint  of 
lR»4t  +  <»»;  «L10).  B«  (aitbr  oaqoB  ii<r  (I- 13) 
vilk  Dm  J<n>»  aiiva  («i»),  wUik  hB  Biltiat  to  <•  aitk 
iL    1  mt^tim  fan  .  fe»  nh^  >y  rtijt  to  «iil  ijmiaj  «t 


L  lt-i.<fihiii.i,ton»a.faj^imt(lll.l.-«l» 
■Milk  at  4  to  JU>T  a^  •&>  aiMr  Itof;  T«.  Iraeat 
(•  lUliI  Hgtoj  ililriai  «j  f,  •  kal  a<  aa>  am)i 
miatr*  ^Kmm)  ,*  J*Aa.-  vvto  t%i—)=^Myaaa  (ieU  fcoM^ 
■b4  ■•  Ika  fate  ;  Ma  tUll=.<n  ta  a  Ib^.  feato 
aaJfLillKp^toWi  i  I.    I>y— w»Bat*.«te. 

Sl  A»iaa^  to  Xal^.toiv  a- to  Tln"|liito  ■  Pujil. 
Vf.  I  liill  sV«»l-to.ii*  tlUto>;  ■<•««<  lolrfa 
>»■»)  *«a.f (»J^'. >— mr  Xaa^ktoBI;  -alilh;)= 
<lJv  l&gat  i  aaai^  ,»  1>d»  mmt  tU^,  ^  X). 
mimim  »««»*'■  »-*•*.   :>.i^d.«~=ii.ial  (Malar). 
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te  Buffix  ind:  UldJinU  (what  is  licked  or  lapped);  from  which 
(  appears  that  it  is  the  same  word  as  the  \ia,ysiLJetap. 

,  Di  in  the  Hova  dialect  is  in  the  other  Malagasy  dialects, 
a  Batak,  Malay,  etc.,  li;  kddi  (to  A{^)=h6li  (Toba),  hiU 
(Menangkabow),  gdli  (Maky) ;  dinta  (leech)  =  linta  {Toba  and 
Mandailing),  lintah  (Malay,  etc) ;  s6dinA  (fife,  flute)  =  aUliiig 
(Malay),  etc.' 

Vn.  Sanskrit  words  there  are  in  Malagasy  (sec  VL  1  and 
in.  1),  but  they  have  undergone  the  changes  of  native  words, 
from  which  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  Malagasy  branched 
off  £rom  the  languages  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  after  the 
inflnence  of  the  civilization  of  continental  India  had  taken 
place.  The  Arabic  words  have  passed  into  Malagasy  directly, 
v.g.  adimizanO.  (the  tenth  month,  Arabic  j^'j-«l'),*  talata 
(Tuesday)  is  the  Arabic  ^^,  pronounced  in  Malay  and 
Javanese  salasa. 

Yin,  A  deeper  plunge  into  the  grammar  of  the  language 
is  necessary  to  convince  the  reader  that  the  conquering  lank- 
hiured  tribes  came  from  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  after  hav- 
ing mlsed  with  a  tribe  resembling  the  Nias  people,  of  whose 
language  wo  know  almost  nothing,  because  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment takes  no  interest  whatever  in  scientific  linguistic  pursuitu, 
leaving  it  to  the  Dutch  Bible  Society  to  prepare  the  knowledge 
of  the  Malayan  languages. 

IX.  The  island  of  Madagascar  may  be  said  to  possess  one 
language.     Varieties  of  dialect  exist,  of  course,  but  are  not  so 
numerous  that  people  residing  in  different  parts  cannot  under- 
Btand  each  other,  some  practice  enabling  them  to  sustain  a 
conversation.     The  principal  varieties  consist  more  of  a  diffe- 
rent pronunciation,  as  will  be  stated  hereafter  (£]  17),  than  of  an 
[i  entire  change  in  the  words  themselves,  or  in  the  structure  of 
■  ihe  sentences.    The  Malagasy  chiefs  Uke  to  use  in  their  legisla- 
r  iave  discussions  on  ornamental  language,  consisting  of  rathor 
[  liigh   sounding  words,   that   paraphriise   the   idea,   and   ore 
eily  understood  by  the  context.     The  Sukolava  say.  for 
I  Olhcr  rutea  of  tbe  truuroatatioD  uf  aound  will  be  fomid  in  the  coune  of  tlu 
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iiisUiDce,  ny  makaleHa  (what  is  moist)  instead  otdrand  (rain), 
711/  mahitsakd  (quencher  of  thirst)  instead  of  rdno  (ivater),_/a- 
Bi(}a^5»  {lenitive,  emollient)  instead  of  siJfi^a(HoTa:  sd/*Ayo)oil, 
otc.  Such  periphrastic  words  are  also  used  to  speak  with- 
out offence,  or  out  of  delicacy ;  so  the  Sakalava  say  instead  of 
amboa  (dog),  fandrdakH  (the  driver  away),  because  thia  ani- 
mal is  considered  dirty  with  them  oa  with  the  Batak  (even 
those  that  are  not  converted  to  Islam),  who  call  a  dog  in  caa- 
ver^aiion  pant/tiyak  (pursuer)  or  a  shame  giver  (panatiffffdi),* 
because  the  words  for  dog  (,dsu,  biyaTiff,  and  di/JitJff)  are 
frequently  used  as  terms  of  abuse.  Instead  of  veAhdAy 
(woiDttu)  the  Sakalava  commonly  use  ampisdfy,  who  pos- 
sesses a  adfy  (which  signifies;  the  hole  wherein  a  hammer 
is  hafled  or  helved,  and  figurativclj',  the  pmlcndum  muUebre) ; 
which  reminds  me  of  the  Batak  bajinrf,  which  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  means  pudendum  muliihre,  in  others  a  virgin 
(commonly  repeated  bujing-hijing).  The  Botaimisirakii  say 
instead  of  ntaso-dndro  (sun)  favjava-bp  (great  illuminator, 
light«r).  A  word  is  offensive  or  otherwise  according  to  the 
different  part*  of  tlio  countrj-;  so,  for  instance,  ampela  (girl) 
is  almost  an  abusive  term  (strumpet)  in  the  north. 

I.  Phonetic  SrsrEM. 

0/  the  Letters. 

§  1.  The  alphabet  {abidy),  introduced  by  missionaries,  con- 
sists of  twenty  letters,  and  is  recited  a,  ba,  da,  e,fa,  ga,  ha,  i, 
ja,  ka,  la,  ma,  na,  o,  pa,  ra,  sa,  ta,  va,  y,  ea. 

a.  According  to  French  authorities,'  the  Malagasy  was  writ- 
ten formerly  with  Arabic  letters,  the  power  of  which  however 
was  changed,  the  Malagasy  s,  for  instance,  being  represented 
by  the  Arabic  ya  (Intr.  p.  422  below).  It  would  be  very  use- 
ful to  consult  Malagasy  compositions  in  the  Arabic  character,' 


'  Flacourt,  1.  1.  p.  188,  guts  a  Jiet  of  thirteen  nstrolocical  books,  of  which  th« 
title*  are  evideDtly  Arabic:  xnd  p.  177  be  jrivea  the  title  of  an  Arabic-UaUguj 
Biclloiiar]',  and  tTcnty-EGvcD  titles  of  boalu  oa  mcdiciDe. 
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in  order  to  correct  Bome  blimdora  that  havo  evidently  been 

ommitted  by  the  ICuropean  ear. 

Obserration. — Instead  of  abtily  the  alphabet  should  Lave 

been  called  abada,  but  the  English  misHioaaries  forgot  that 

I  they  had  given  moat  of  the  vowels  the  power  they  have  in 

'  French. 

The  VotveU. 

g  3.  The  a  is  sounded  as  in  French.  The  e  is  the  French 
I  tfsrmi  (as  a  in  slate).  The  o  is  sounded  as  ok  in  French,  or 
I  00  in  book,  whereas  the  French  o  ouecrt,  as  in  apdtrc  (nearly 
c  in  law)  is  written  6.  The  i  is  sounded  aa  in  French, 
1  and  when  occurring  as  the  final  of  a  word  is  written  y. 

The  DiphtkonffS. 
%  'A.  The  only  diphthongs  are  ai  (as  final  written  ay,  %  2), 
which  is  also  written  ei  (aa  final  ey),  and  ao.    The  ai  or  d  is 
sounded  as  ^  in  they,  und  the  ao  as  ow  in  row. 

a.  The  ai  is  often  contracted  into  e,  principally  when  losing 
the  accent  by  the  influence  of  a  suffix ;  v.g.  kck^rinA  {kaikilrd 
+  suffix  "id),  b^iiyy  =  haingy,  hiko  =  haiko  (Hova,  haikio). 
In  an  accented  syllable  it  sometimes  loses  either  its  first  {a) 
or  its  last  element  (t),  v.g.  boraiky  =  borlkt/,  blnt/io  =  batnyio, 
adky  —  aaiiy.  If  it  is  repeated,  the  first  one  ia  reduced  into 
a  mere  vowel ;  v.g.  irai-iray  (some)  from  tray  (one)  is  sounded 
iriray,  whereas  iray-rdy  signifies  of  the  same  father,  from  iray 
and  niy  (father).  The  pronouns  isay  and  hao  are  commonly 
sounded  ize  (^  oa  the  French  e  ouvert  or  nearly  as  ctt  in  head), 
and  i^d  (S  ^-i). 

b.  The  vowel  belonging  to  a  prefix  or  suffix  should  never 
be  pronounced  aa  a  diphthong  with  the  following  or  preceding 
vowel  of  a  word ;  maitso  is  ma-llso  {tna  prefix),  madzalrd  is 
ma-dzatrd,  fahdin^t  {/lika  +  suffix  in&),  etc. 

Obsi^rcalion. — J  ohns'MalagasyEuglishDictionarj',  Griffith's 
Grammar,  and  that  oi'  the  Freuch  Joauits'  speak  of  a  great  many 
diphthongs  eridcutly  by  mistakf.^     Griffith  calls  ai  in  maina 

■  He  Bourbon.  IBSS. 

*  Ai.  for  tiutojioe.  m  uiI  m.  wiaeh  ire  ajUulilm  cotnmeuciu^  witli  uooiioQimUl 
V  &B  and  |«.  CM  {  le). 
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aod  taitra  a  diphthong,  but  the  French  Jesuits  accent  maina 
(§  5  a)  and  tditra.  It  ia  evident  that  the  French  gram- 
marians mean  by  diphthong  two  vowels  following  eaeb 
other,  and  forming  two  separate  syllables,  as  may  be  sceii 
from  the  following  passage  in  their  grammar  (p.  15)  :  "  If 
tie  accent  of  the  root  is  on  a  diphthong,  as  tm,  rdo,  koatrd, 
iditrH,  sdotm,  it  passes  then  (when  a  suffix  is  added)  from  the 
first  Towel  to  the  second  without  leaving  the  syllable ;  v.g. 
zairlnd  for  sd'dril  and  in&"  (§  10,  II).  I  think  both  the  French 
and  English  grammariaos  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  the 
Dutch  in  their  Malay  grammars,  where  tvFO  consecutive  vowels 
(in  separate  syllables)  are  stated  to  form  a  diphthong.'  The 
two  diphthongs  mentioned  above  ore  peculiar  to  the  Ilova 
dialect,  the  provincial  having  instead  of  them  e  and  6.  Perhaps 
these  diphthongs  have  originated  in  a  former  orthography 
aocording  to  the  Arabic  system,  wherein  e  and  o  are  repre- 
sented by  an  a  followed  by  a  final  y  and  w  (compare  Ob- 
sersation,  |  4). 

The  CoTuonanls. 

§  4.  The  J  is  somided  as  dz  m  adze.  The  p  is  always  hard 
(as  in  give},  and  the  j^  aspirated  (as  in  hunt).  The  v  is 
sounded  as  w  in  Dutch  and  German. 

o.  The  Hova  dialect,  which  has  become  the  literary  lan- 
guage, has  but  two  nasals,  viz.,  the  dental  (n)  and  the  labial 
(m),  while  the  guttural  nasal  {n^,  as  in  singer)  is  not  repre- 
sented by  a  separate  character,  and  only  occurs  there  aa  a 
final  before  the  guttural  consonants  k  and  y.  The  combina* 
tion  np  should  therefore  be  sounded  as  n^  in  longer.  In  the 
provincial  dialects,  however,  the  guttural  nasal  (the  c  of  the 
Malay)  is  used  also  as  a  medial,  and  is  represented  by  the  French 
Jesuits  by  »  with  the  grave  accent;*  v.g.  anarflnd  (name=Kawi 
and  Sunda  ngdran) .  The  Dutch,  in  their  transliteration  of  the 
Malayan  words,  represent  it  by  ng,  whereas  »g,  as  in  longer,  is 
written  by  them  ngg.    Even  the  French  wesJi  guttural  nasal 

'  See,  for  mstancc,  the  third  editiun  af  de  Hallandcr's  EandleidiDg  bii  de  bcoe- 
fening  dcr  Maltitche  Taul  on  Lclterkunde,  p.  31,  nhero  ddtm  is  stated  to  bo  a 
manDHylkbte.    Tbt/  pronuntmtion  deicn  belongs  to  the  lingo  af  European  Mala;, 

*  For  want  of  the  piopei  type,  we  expreu  tbii  guttural  n«sal  b;  li. 
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souud,  asmsoQ.sein,  is  unutterable  to  the  IIoTa:  dumnhashc' 
come  divay  (wine),  ^anl  is  ^a  (glove),  etc.  The  word  for  soap 
(aavony)  ia  not  taken  from  the  French,  but  is  Arabic  d^ijJi-s)- 
Tbe  A  gives  the  advantage  of  distinguishing  words  that  are 
hoTDOphonous  In  the  Hova ;  v.g.  draiiA  (crayfish)  =  iirang 
(Javanese),  but  6ran<i  (rain)  =  iidan  (Javanese  and  Butak). 

b.  In  the  provincial  dialects  too  there  is  a  palatal  nasal 
(the  fi  of  the  French  Jesuits)  to  be  sounded  as  yw  in  French 
{rktfjie)  or  nearly  as  ni  in  onion.     It  is  the  ^  of  the  Malay. 

Observation. — That  the  literary  language  does  not  express 
these  two  nasals  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  Arabiu  character,' 
which  has  no  separate  letters  for  it  and  H,  nasals  wliich  are 
unutterable  to  the  Arabs  as  initials,  medials,  or  finals  of  a 
word  (the  proper  name  Pal^mbany,  on  the  east  coast  of  Su- 
matra, is  sounded  by  the  Arabsya/mfiww). 

0/  Dumb  Sounds. 

§  5.  The  vowel  of  the  final  syllables  ka  (sometimes  kia,  §  16), 
tra  and  na  is  but  very  slightly  sounded,  or,  according  to  the 
dialects,  left  out  altogether  ;  v.g.  rdouta  (leaf  =  Malay  ddun, 
Kawi  ron  instead  of  rdun),  dlitnl  (worm  =  Malay  iilat,  Java- 
nese itlir),  k<ihaka  (cough,  compare  Batak  h6hak,  expectorated 
spittle).  These  syllables  will  henceforth  he  called  dumb 
syllables. 

a.  If  the  dumb  syllables  follow  immodiatoly  the  accented 
eylhihle,  their  vowel  is  sounded  as  an  echo  of  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding syllabic :  v.g.  rifrd  is  nearly  rUri,  maina  is  almost 
main;. 

6.  Every  final  syllable,  if  immediately  following  the  ac- 
cented one,  has  an  almost  imperceptible  sound,  which  may  he 
changed  into  any  other  vowel  (compare  §  12,  14  a),  and  very 
often  is  hut  an  echo  of  that  of  the  preceding  syllable ;  v.g. 
tdra  (provincial,  as  ia  Javanese)  =  (ory  {ma-lory,  to  sleep), 
mtdny  (cooking  vessel)  is  almost  tlldnd  (=  Malay  bilUini/o). 

c.  The  a  ef  ka  Is  often  clearly  sounded  when  followed  by  the 
syllable  ^i  of  a  following  word  ;  v.g.  mandpaka  hdzo. 

d.  The  y  is  nearly  dumb — 

'  Compan  Obierralioti,  }  3. 
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1,  in  the  pronoun  vy  (of  him,  of  her,  ita) ;  v.g.  nt/  dda-ny 
(his  father}  is  sounded  nearly  ny  lidan; 

2.  in  the  finul  Byllablo  wy,  when  taking  the  place  of  na 
(§  8) ;  v.g.  Jiy  rdmny  ny  kazo  (the  leuf  of  the  tree)  is  sonnded 
nearly  a&  ny  rdcin  ny  hiizo. 

Tfii:  Accent. 

§  6.  The  accent  is  on  the  penultimate,  save  when  the  word 
having  more  than  two  syllables,  although,  not  derived,  termi- 
nates with  a  dumb  syllable  (§  5),  in  which  case  it  is  always 
on  the  ante-penultimate ;  v.g,  viltmy  {%  54),  fald/a  (the  mid 
rib  of  the  banana  leaf;  compare  Malay  paliipah),  Ii6latrd 
(muHhroom,  Malay  kulat),  riieind  (^  5),  Idland  (road,  path, 
Javanese  and  Batak  ddlan),  lalana  (law),  fdhattd  (han<i,  Hova 
tananA,  g  4a;  Malay  td/iyan),  tandna  (village),  koAakd  (§  5). 
The  vowel  of  the  syllable  immediately  following  the  accented 
one  must  never  be  sounded  so  as  to  become  ani  (as  in  English 
better,  Dutch  betir),  and  ^  56  must  be  attended  to.  The  accent 
is  not  influenced  by  a  prefix ;  v.g.  hab4  (prefix  ha,  root  be). 

%  7.  The  accent  passes  on  to  a  following  syllable  by  the 
influence  of  a  suflix  ;  v.g.  rondhid  (vdno  +  inii),/akmn<i  (Jdia 
+  h/d).  etc.  Tho  monosyllnbic  roots,  and  those  that  have  the 
accent  immediately  before  the  dumb  syllables,  are  excepted ; 
v.g.  Icimnd  {la,  inserted  t;  and  ind),  bizind  {be,  inserted  z,  and 
ind),  ankafizind  (what  is  tasted),  from  mankqfy  iroxafy  {^  6). 

a.  In  compound  words  the  last  word  has  alwaj-s  the  accent ; 
v.g.  tokoi-y  (iron  trivet),  from  tdko  (triVet)  and  vy  (iron)  ; 
salazamby  (gridiron)  from  saldzand  (see  p.  5,  above)  and  vy- 

Change  of  Vowels. 
%  8.  The  dumb  a  {%  5)  is  assimilated  to  the  vowel  of  the 
preposition  ny  (of)  following ;  v.g.  ny  rdviny  ny  hdzo  (^  bd), 
instead  of  ny  rdvind  ny,  etc.,  sdratry  ny  6lon&  (writing  of 
men),  instead  of  soratrd  ny,  etc.,  mpamdpaky  ny  6bn&  (ruler 
of  men),  instead  of  mparndpakd  ny,  etc. 

^  9,  An  i  is  changed  into  e  by  the  influence  of  a  suffix — 

1st,  Mostly,  when  the  preceding  syllable  has  another  vowel 

than  i ;  v.g.  kek4rin&  {kikUrd  +  ind,  %  10,  II.),  oUrind  {6litrA 
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+  ind,  ^  10,  II.),  matisa  {maty,  inserted  s  and  suffix  a),  atre- 
,   Aim  {dtrikd  +  ina,  ^  10,  I),  etc. 

2nd.  When  it  occurs  in  the  first  Byllnble  of  a  bisyllabic 
word  terminating  with  the  dumb  syllable  Ird;  v.g.  rilind 
(rilrd  +  ina,  %  10,  II). 

a.  Ofton  a  final  J  (^  2)  is  changed  into  a  before  an  inserted 
z  (§  14),  when  the  suffix  and  is  added ;  v.g.  saldsattd  {sdly  + 
and),  lopihand  [Idpy  +  and),  tamhdzana  {(dmby  +  and),  dimbd- 
xartd  (dimhi/  +  and),fafihan&  (Jiifi/ +  and) ;  ciimp,  p.  5,  above. 

b.  The  final  i  of  bisyllabic  words  Bometimes  coalesces  with 
the  initial  vowel  of  the  suJfix  biA,  and  ret'cives  the  accent  with- 

'  out  becoming  long;  v.g.  a/iina  ('i/iy  +  in(t),  irina  (iry  +  iiUi), 
tahina  (td/iy  +  iM).  It  becomes  accented  e  with  the  initial 
vowel  of  the  suflix,  if  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  has  no  a 
aii;  v.g.  j'lT^na  {jery),  terina  (tery),  vonjijna  (cdnjy),  ekina 
{iky),  f<ol4na  [rdly],  resina  {riay),  etc.  In  the  same  way  the 
final  a  of  a  bisyllabic  root  coalesces  with  the  suffix  a  ;  v.g. 
mombd  (mdmba  +  a),  ml^adrd  (prefix  mi  -<-y<ulra  +  a). 

c.  The  a  reaemblca  ofton  tho  French  e  oueert  in  the  suffix 
and,  when  it  is  preceded  by  an  accented  t;  v.g./cAiand  and 

I  Jamakiand  are  sounded  nearly  &&/e/iitna  nad /amaki^nd. 

d.  Before  a  syllable,  which  has  the  accent  by  the  influence 
of  a  suffix,  an  c  or  0  of  the  root  may  be  sounded  as  ("  {^  6) ; 
v.g.  rir^to  {r^retrd  +  o,  6,  10,  II.),  irdand  [Aro  +  and), 

e.  In  tho  Provincial  dialects  tho  o  of  a  last  aylkblo  is  often 
changed  into  d  (St  2)  in  receiving  the  accent  before  the  suffix 
and OT a;  v.^./anadrand  [fando-f  and),fnmor6nan&  [famdrond 
+  and),  f('ld7iia  [ailond  +  a),  etc. 

Change  of  Consonants. 

^  10.  The  dumb  syllables  (§  3)  undergo  before  suffixes  the 
following  changes : 

I.  Ka  becomes  commonly  h;  v.g.  irdAind  [irakd-^  ind), 
robu/iinn  {rdbak/l  +  ind),  etc. 

a.  Rarely  it  becomes  t  {robdttnd  =  rotdhind). 

b.  When  it  becomes y,  the  only  cause  of  this  mast  be  a  for- 
mer form  of  the  word,  such  as  niny  be  inferred  from  the  cor- 
responding word  in  a  cognate  language  {sec  Uidfind,  Intr.  p.  9). 
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Another  example  is  atrSfmA,  next  to  atrihiiUl,  what  is  fronted, 
or  faced,  from  utrikd  (Ilova:  dtrikid,  ^  16]  and  the  suffix  inA, 
from  which  a  former  form  tiirif(%  19,  i)=^  Javanese  ad(p,  Batak 
ddop,  Malay  hiidap,  etc.,  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed. 
In  hirifind  =  hirihinA  {what  ishored),and  hiri/and  =  MriAand, 
from  hirikd  (Hova,  hirikia,  §  16),  the  similarity  of  the  aepira- 
tion  with  the  spirancy  of  they" may  be  the  reason,  as  the 
correaponding  Malay  word  is  ffirik. 

Obsermtion.  The  final  syllable  ip  ai  the  Malay  is  pro- 
nounced iq '  in  the  Menangkabow ;  T.g.  kdtiq  =  katib  (Arabic 

II.  Tra  becomes  r,  if  the  word  does  not  contain  in  another 
syllable  an  r,  in  which  case  it  becomee  ( ;  v.g.  kodrtnA 
{h6atrd),  zairind  {zditrd),  oUriiM  {dlitrd),  kekiriM  {kekUrU), 
etc.,  but  rStina  (%  9,  2),  soritanA  (sdritrd),  sordtan&  {sdratrA), 
ToritinA  (rdrilra),  ri/dtind  {ri/atr/f),  rombdtaiUl  {rmnbotrd),  etc, 

a.  Barely  it  becomes^;  v.g.  sad/and  (§  9,  e)  next  to  sa6ran& 
(sdoird).  In  sokii/and  (what  ia  opened),  from  sdkatrd,  a 
former  sdAn/"  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed  from  the  cor- 
responding Toba  ukkap,  Menangkabow  sivffkap  (Intr.  p.  4,  2). 
Another  example  ia  tsenlsejind  (what  is  sucked ),  from  tsintsitrd 
(compare  Malay  sdsap,  Satak  s6sop  or  s6sip). 

III.  Na  becomes  n,  and  where  it  becomes  m,  a  cognate 
language  must  be  resorted  to ;  so,  for  instance,  vel&ma  (§  9,  e), 
from  vilond,  and  suffix  a  is  explicable  by  the  Dayak  belom 
(to  live),  and  indrdmind  (what  is  borrowed,  from  indrand),  by 
the  Batak  inj'am.  Another  example  is  ampinomind  (what  is 
caused  to  be  drunk)  from  minond  (to  drink)r=Malay  mimtm. 

a.  Tenomind  (what  is  woven,  from  Unond)  and  tadmind 
(what  is  gathered,  from  idond)  do  not  seem  to  be  explainable 
by  the  corresponding  words  of  the  cognate  languages  (Malay 
tdnun,  Batak  tonun  or  tenun ;  Malay  takun  year,  Dalri  har- 
vest time),  but  remind  us  of  the  constant  interchanges  of  in 
and  un  with  im  and  um  as  final  syllables  {%  19,  h)  in  Batak  and 
Menangkabow.*  From  this  is  also  to  be  explained  ar6minA 
(what  is  rectified),  from  drind. 

a  kind  of  click. 


Mt 
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§  11.  In  ciompoimil  words  the  dumL  syllables  tra  and  ka  of 
the  first  aro  loft  out,  la  the  tnoantime  either  changing  the 
initial  consonaat  of  the  second,  or  roqniriDg  an  insi^rtcd  con- 
sonant. The  change  affects  h,  f,  v,  and  /,  whith  become 
respectively  i,  p,  h,  and  d;  tapakiizo  (tdpaka  t  Itiizo),  misi- 
pdry  {misika  smA  ftiry),  maitomhobolo  {manOmbotrH -i- voh), 
milariddiana  {mildrikil  +  IdkaTid).  The  iiiserted  consonants 
required  are  d  before  r  and  z,  and  i  before  a ;  v.g,  r/ajulo  (g  4) 
{(/atri  +  zdto),  manjaidrdry  {manjdilrd  +  rdiy),  manondro' 
■  tsiiina  (manondrotrd  +  sikind), 

a.  If  the  second  word  commences  with  a  vowel  only  the  final 
I  a  is  left  out ;  v.g.  eritriritrS,  {eritra  repeated),  laeakoronA 

{Idcaka  +oroiid). 

b.  If  a  word  commencing  with  h  and  terminating  with  trd 
ir  kCi  is  repeated  the  final  a  and  initial  h  ore  left  out ;  v.g. 

I  ht>Dotr6cotnl  {lideotrd  repeated),  hotikdtikd  {Mdkd  repeated), 

'  horak6rakil  (horakA  repeated). 

g  12.  The  dumb  syllable  na  occasions  the  same  changes  (g  II) 
composition,'  losing  however  only  its  vowel,  the  remaining 
n  following  the  class  of  the  initial  consonant  (becoming  m  hvi- 
fbre  labials,aud»  before  gntturals);  v.g.  tnMiK<im/}»'/y(ffiMina7<d 
■V/dry),  manambola  [mihtand  +  aiia),  mauarankilokA  (ffian> 

I  orofld  -^  kiloka),  manatonddpa  (maJidtond  +  lapa],  minoJtdriino 

I  {nU/uma  +  rdno),  mananisiizM  ^mdnand  +  sdind),  mauakonjava- 

I  trd  (maniikond  *^zdeatrA), 

a.  On  the  east  coast  initial  A  in  this  case  is  often  cbaugod 
I  into  tr ;  v.g.  otonlrdfa  =  olmikd/a  (Hova)  from  dlond  and 
I  hdfa  (compare  b). 

b.  When  a  word  commencing  with  h  and  terminating  with 
td  is  repeated,  nh  sometimes  becomes  ny  (g  4  a),  and  some- 

[  times  tr  (compare  a) ;   v.g.  hozongizonH  (hdzonA   repeated), 

I  konmg&rona  (hdronA  repeated),  hilontrVond  {k\lond  repeated), 

r  helontrilond  {hilond  repeated).     This  diaaimilarity  is  owing 

to  the  final,   where  it  blenda  with  initial  k  into  ng,  being 

properly  a  guttural  nasal  («),  which  roquirea  a  consonant  of 
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its  own  class,  and  where  it  posses  with  initial  h  into  ntr, 
being  a  real  dental  {»),  whicih  requires  in  the  same  way  a 
consonant  of  ita  own  class.  In  Toba  nh  changes  into  doublf- 1, 
and  nffh  (h/i)  into  double  k ;  v.g.  ilaldttu  {ddlan  +  ku),  b'nihku 
{biang  •+  hti). 

g  13.  If  the  second  word  commences  with  m,  all  the  dimib 
syllables  ore  left  out ;  r.g.  olomdaina  {61oh&  +  tndsind),  atami- 
m4»o  {mamitrd  +  mmo),  toramdso  (tAraM  +  mdgo). 

Observafhn. — The  n  being  left  out  here  is  against  the  rule 
(?!  12),  but  perhaps  the  natives  uound  a  double  m  inGt43ad  of 
nm,  as  in  the  Toba,  where,  for  instanee,  napur&vimu  is  the 
pronunciation  of  itapitran  +  ml*. 

Jruvrled  Consonants- 

%  14.  Before  the  buIExob  a  t'  (§  4)  is  often  inacrled  after 
final  0  or  a,  and  *  or  r  after  final  e  or  i  (y) ;  T.g.  IdtiiHA 
{la  +  ind),  anlsdi-ind  (dntso  -t  iM),  vqfidml  {n6/y  +  ind), 
bizind  [he  +  inA),  reUzijiA  {§  9,  riltf  t  inO),  etc. 

a.  When  one  of  the  syllables  of  the  word  commences  with 
a  labial  (/,  p,  or  p)  an  a  or  z  are  also  inserted  after  final  o. 
to  avoid  the  succession,  of  syllables  with  similar  eounda  ;  v.g. 
nofosanA  {n6fo  +  and),  lovdzind  {tdeo  +  ind),  fvalozand  (from 
valo,  miedlo). 

Observation. — The  inserted  consonant  is  sometimes  to  be  ex- 
plained from  the  final  of  the  corresponding  word  in  a  cognate 
language  {Intr.  p.  42'2,  Obs.).  Other  examples  are  ampaUsitiA 
from  ampdi'j  {a  tree,  the  coriaceous  leaves  of  which  are  used 
for  smoothing  earthenware,  compare  Malay  ampdlas),  fidzanA 
(what  is  squeezed),  fromyia  (Javanese  piris),  h'lkisanti  (what 
is  scraped)  from  hiliy  (JIalay  kikis,  §  17,  3),  kchez'mS,  (what  is 
scratched)  from  liHiy  (Malay  kakas),  lierizbia  (what  ia  for- 
tified) from  liery  (Malay  kdras),  etc.  Sometimes  the  inserted 
^  is  a  y  in  the  corresponding  word  of  a  cognate  language, 
as  the  Malagasy  has  no  consonantal  y  as  medial  (compare  §  1  a 
and  Intr,  p.  422,  below) ;  v.g,  saldzand  (Intr,  p.  423),  tetizanA 
(bridge)  =  tiliyan  (Slalay)  Irom  tety  (Malay  tlt'i,  Mcnanglca- 
bow  tilili  and  tUk). 

%  15.  Between  two  substantives,  of  which  the  second  qoali- 
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l'6es  the  first,  a  nasal  is  inserted,  whicli  corresponds  in  clasa 
with  the  initial  consonaut,  and  occasions  the  above  (g  11) 
Btat«(l  changes ;  v.g.  akondronjdza  [akdndro  and  sdxa),  dtn- 
—tambitruiiA  {dinta  f  vuruiia),  voaiikeria  (ma  -f  hena),  voandrami- 
mdiy  (v6a  t  ramidry),  traAonkala  (spider'a  web,  trdito,  house, 
md  hdla,  spider),  etc.     Sometimes  the  uasal  la  not  sounded, 
nlthough  the  initial  has  suffered  the  change;  v.g.  satokard- 
■finnd  ucict  to  vaio/iardnanil  (vala  +  hardnaiiA),  atiduha  (brains), 
B<from  dly  (liver,  inside),  and  Idha  (head).     From  the  mate- 
PriaU  at  ray  disposal  I  as  yet  can  give  no  rules  by  which 
■to  know  either  when   the  nasal   must  be  inserted  or   not, 
Fftnd  when  it  ia  to  be  sounded  and  when  not.     So,  for  in- 
Btttoce,  ocidla  (wild  yam),  from  dpi  {yam),  and  dla  (forestl 
withuut  an  iusertj^d  nasal,  but  dlntandla  (forest  leech),  from 
dinia  (Icoch)  and  dla,  and  ominbazaha  (European  yam,  pota- 
toes).    Again  wo  find  eoatavomhazaha  {watdeo,^  pumpkin, 
vazdka,    European),     notwithstanding     voataeokoca    (native 
or   Hova  pumpkin),    instead  of   which   one   would  expect 
toatavonkdm. 

.  To  account  for  this  irregularity  I  think  that  some  of 

I  these  corapositiona  (osi-dia)  are  only  made  by  juxtaposition, 

land  others  by  means  of  the  prepositiou  ny  (asinBatuk  m,  of). 

Iln  the  Toba  the  vowel  of  ni  la  left  out  before  initial  j  {nearly 

f  »BJ  in  judge),  t,  d,  I,  r,  and  s  (v.g.  oppunj'dmba  instead  of  dppu 

nijdmba).    In  the  Duiri  we  have  n  sometimes  inserted  between 

the  Towels  of  two  words  in  composition ;  v.g.  arindnan  (market 

day)  =  ariinan  (Toba  dri,  day,  and  t'lnan,  market,  held  in  the 

field).     As  to  an  initial  k  being  changed  into  k,  although 

the  nasal  ia  not  sounded,  as  iu  vato-kardnati<l,   it   is  just 

according   to   the  Toba   pronunciation   (g  12,  6).     Another 

eotaraple  of  this  peculiar  pronunciation  we  shall  find  below 

(pronominal  suffixes). 

1  the  nnmn  {Bin  meaning  Cniit).  TTiii  Mne  (Butnk  Ubn,  { 1 7, 6)  u  in  Mulny 
'»  (with  tbi  flnt  ftvUnblc  Hropt,  tbo  SauLiic  aifiiu).    'C\iu  •ronl  ia  on  internt- 

rr  ibst  the  Soiukrit  word*  ataie  lata  MaU^ut  mm  tha  IiuUiui  Arclitjicliicu. 
MakjnD  I  uid  n  iulcrchaD^  Tcr;  often  (ToboHho  Bpnukkuntt,  p.  S<, 
-  ^    o  ihM  a  tanner  nu^  S>  pmbxlilu.     Now  [lie  nuali  ha*ing  a  Verbll  Mine  are 

changed  into  the  »liilr|i  mute  n(  their  claw  (/iVrn-a  (mmi'i)  nhoDOTcr  tho  word 

HJi  cuiTrnt  i*  •ubtunUve  [iro  Tact  Roiirda'a  tionefoiilng  inn  'I  JaruoMli  btlieken, 
f.  8,  anBOtaliiin),  and  «  ve  grt  Uiu  («««  Add«u(l>,  p.  IB}. 
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§  16.  The  Hova  likes  to  insert  a  y  (written  i)  after  the 
gutturals  (A,  g,  nk,  ng  and  k),  when  the  preceding  syllable  ha« 
an  i ;  v.g.  fwr.idi-kio  (pronounced  hoeidi-ki/o),  what  I  have  to 
buy,  instead  of  koiiidy  +  ko  (pronominal  suffix,  of  me,  mine), 
Idfikia  (pronounce  Idfikya)  =  IdJikA  {provincial,  Batak  Idpik), 
blngio  {bingyo)  =  i/njo -(proTincial), miAiiisfl  (?nikydsa)  =^  jnlkdia 
(provincial,  mi  prefix  and  idsa).  etc.  Thia  is  a  rule  when- 
ever the  gutturals  have  a,  and  almost  ao  if  they  have  an  C- 
The  inserted  y,  however,  is  commonly  left  out  iu  deriva- 
tives ;    v.g.  kihdinti,  from  kihio  {kiho,  elbow,  comer). 

a.  In  the  provincial  dialects  a  y  is  often  inserted  before  the 
suffix  end,  bei'ore  the  suffix  anH,  (see  |  9,  b)\  v.g.  votg'yind 
(written  vovjiena).  In  the  same  way  a  jc  is  inserted  before 
the  suffix  anA,  when  the  preceding  syllable  has  o  :  v.g. 
fofnbwdna  (written  fom  bodna)  instead  of  fombdna  (Jomha  + 
ana,  see  g  9  6). 

h.  The  French  Jesuit-s  speak  of  en  i  added  before  bisyllabio 
words  commencing  with  o,  when  they  are  augmented  by  a 
suffis,  and  also  of  an  o  before  monosyllables  in  the  same  case ; 
v.g.  idvand,  instead  of  6ean&  (from  ooa),  iorind  instead  of  drind 
(from  otra,  see  ^  10,  II),  ozdintl^  instead  of  ^dind  from  zo. 

Diahctical  Peculiarities. 
§  17.  According  to  the  several  dialects  the  following  sounds 
are  in  some  words  identical : — 

1.  Ti  (Sakalava)  =  tsi  (Hova  and  East  coast)  ;  v.g.  rdty  = 
rdtsy  (bad),  /dly  =f6tsy  (white,  Malay  pittik,  Wiaajuc/u) ; 
compare  tsinjo  {mi-tsivjo,  to  gaze)  with  Malay  Hnj'ow,  Batak 
tiTido,  Isindri  (voa-lsmdri,  pressed)  with  Malay  tindik.  The 
Dairi  and  Malay  has  often  cki,  where  Toba  has  ^i' ;  v.g. 
kdchiny  (Malay  k&c/ii?)^)  =  kiiting  (Toba,  see  3),  a  cat. 

2.  Li  (Sakalava  and  Betsimis&raka)  =  di  (Hova  and  East 
coast) ;  v.g,  linta  (also  Batak,  Malay  linlah)  =  ainta  (leech), 

'  Johns's  Dictionary  has  ouiiny  without  an  acrent  (see  under  manjo  &om  »). 
Thie  work  has  ncglpctLil  the  accent  to  euch  bq  extent  that  it  is  ■onctiziea  impoa- 
liblo  to  ace  the  derivation  of  a  word  ;  eo  for  instance,  it  bai  ombt,  whereu  the 
rruniniar  of  the  French  Jesuiu  has  ombc  (chief,  magnate),  from  which  it  sppaui 
that  it  is  lo  he  derived  from  bt  (great). 

*  See  Tobiuche  Spntakkuust,  p.  36,  D.  III. 
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=  didi/,  etc.   Compare  sodinu  (Gfe,  flute)  =  sliUnff  (Maluy), 
'  tadlny  (§  5,  i,  forameu  of  the  ear)  =  tuliiuja  (Mulay,  eur), 

hodidind  =  hilUiiuj  (Malay),  hadi  {mi-hadi,  to  dig)  =  hull 
^^  (Toba),  kali  (Dairi,  and  Menaagkabow),  gdli  (Malay),  etc. 
^K  3.  K  =  h;  v.g.  kill/  (Bmall)  =  iUlij,  kdlaM  =  kdlan&  (uom- 
^^^pare  Tuba  hdlaitij,  Menangkabow  kalang,  ot<r.)  etc.  The 
^^V  Dairi  lias  regularly  k  as  medial  aod  initial,  where  Toba  huH  h, 
^^V  and  even  tbe  cliaractcr  represenliiig  h  in  Toba  is  sounded  k  Ui 
^B  CaCri. 

^^ft      4,  R  =1;   v.g,  roso  =  hso  (departed),  tdha  (Sakalavu)^ 
^^^riJAa.     This  change  is  not  frequent  in  the  Batak,  and  com- 
^^Bmonly  takes  place  by  phonetic  attraction,  by  which  an  I  or ;'  ol' 
^^*  8  preceding  word  is  mostly  changed  into  r  or  I,  whenever  tho 
Ibllowing  has  r  or  /;  v.g.  maramph  bihirna  (thin  arc  hia  lips), 
instead  of  malamp'ts  bibinta,  ulamiinpang  dalan  (a  road  branch- 
ing off  finger  like,  i.e.  with  many  sideways),  instead  of  si- 
rumivipang  ddlan.    As  I  have  not  been  so  happy  as  to  consult 
.         many  Malagasy  works  written  by  natives,  I  am  unable  to  decide 
^^■^ whether  this  change  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 
^^H     5.  P  =_/;  v.g./(foifi  ^  pdokd,/otraka  =  potrakd.   The  Nias 
^^Bcannot  sound  p,  and  the  Bal^ok  notyl 

I^^  6.  B  or  inb  =  (: ;  v.g.  anihily  (Sokalava)  =  ar^idy  (sec  2,  Hovh 
and  East  coast),  dbo  or  diiAo  (Sakalava)  =:  aco  (Rova  and  East 
coast),  ambe'ia  =  avMa,  behab4ha  =  cthaciha.  The  Javanese 
has  regularly  w  aa  Malagasy,  where  Malay  and  Batak  have 
6  {JiiiDi  =  (ii;i  ^  ^6i  Malay  and  Batak). 

7.  /(§  4)  =  2 ;  v.g.  Jamba  =  samba,  jihy  =  z^ky.     l"he  .:■  in 

Malagasy  is  often  j  in  Malay   {zdro  ^  JUru,   comer).      In 

the  Bugis  j  often  represents  y  of  the  Malay  and  z  of  iho 

J  Malagasy ;    v;g.   uju   (tree,   wood,   instead  of  /idju)  =  kayu 

^^L(Malay  and  Dairi,  etc.),  hdzo  (Malagasy),  hdyu  (Mandailiug 

^Huid  Sub-TobaJ. 

^^r  8.  S  —  Is;  v.g.  potsaktX  =  posaka.  The  ch  of  Hulay  and 
Dairi  is  pronoimced  s  in  Toba  if  not  provided  with  an  (' 
(bdcha,  Sanskrit  wacba,  =  bd»a), 

9.  The  Hova.  has  often  at  or  e'l  (^  3)  where  the  provincial 
di&lecte  have  e. 


>  See  1. 
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10.  Instead  of  the  dumb  syllable  trd  of  tlic  flova,  the 
Western  dialects  have  regularly  tsd,  and  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  cM  {ck  nearly  as  in  English  child)  \  v.g.  ifatai  =^ 
4/atrA  {four,  Batak  6pat  or  impat).  Flacourt'  has  tiimili  = 
tdtnolrd^  (heel,  Malay  tumit). 

11.  Several  words  have  indifferently  either  of  the  dnmb 
ByUables.  The  dumb  syllable  tM,  when  the  preceding  syllable 
has  an  i,  is  often  kd  (Ha,  §  16) ;  v.g.  ma-fditris  (bitter)  ^=  tna- 
ySikd,  potsitrd  =p6tfihd  (potsikia  in  Hova,  ^  16),  smashed. 
The  Menangkabow  pronounces  the  final  syllable  it  of  the 
Malay  us  iq;  v.g.  palq  (bitter)  =  pdit  (i-i^U).  Strange 
is  it,  that  some  words  hnvo  a  final  wd  =  id ;  v.g,  JidstTid 
(sand)  —fdsikd  (or  fdsikia),  maina  =r  maika  (dried  out).  In 
Malagasy  a  final  Jid  represents  sometimes  an  r  of  the  Malay ; 
v.g./dsinA  =  posh;  lamomiA  (back)  =  lamiisir  (the  fie-sh  of  an 
animal's  back  which  extends  along  each  aide  of  the  spinal 
bone);  kdmbana  (twins)  =  kdji^ar  (Malay). 

a.  Sometimes  this  change  of  ?«1  and  kH  is  only  explicable  by 
supposing  nd  to  be  properly  M  (§  4  a) ;  so,  for  instance,  we  have 
AroM  (nose),  Javaneso  intn^,  Dayak  urong,  Hova  drond,  and 
(i/'o/'ii  (maHoraid),  to  smcU,  to  kiss  in  the  native  way  by  smelling 
or  touching  nosos ;  compare  the  two  significations  of  the  Malay 
cAiyitm,^  etc.  Both  words  are  originally  tho  same,  as  is  proved 
by  the  rule  of  Batak,  where  the  Dairi  dialect  has  as  final  « 
when  the  Toba  has  k  ;  v.g.  kdning  (the  curcuma  root  conspicu- 
ous for  its  yollownesa)— AtiKiA'  (Toba),  Aiimw^  (Malay,yeUoir). 

12.  In  the  Hova  and  in  the  South-east  coast  the  5  is  nearly 
palatal,  and  sounded  as  ck  in  French  (or  sh  in  English)  prin- 
cipally by  the  influence  of  a  preceding  or  following  i  {miiy  ia 
nearly  mishi). 

13.  In  the  North  an  i  is  sounded  as  e  when  the  preceding 
accented  syllable  has  a,  and  sometimes  also  when  it  has  an  e 
or  0 ;  •v.g.JdCe  =^fdty  (corpse),  fire  ■=firy  (wound),  tdnc  = 

>  Flflcourt'it  Tocabularj  I  Lave  not  been  nblo  lo  consult,  tlic  alleged  word  baring 
been  taken  from  Van  Humboltit's  ^ut  work  on  the  Eawl. 

'  Tha  Dictionnairc  Fmnijiiis-Iilalgiichc  (llo  Bourbon,  1B5S)  has  timilrS  as  tbe 
provincial  word  (see  under  talon), 

>  Sco  Upmerkingen  naar  waleiding  van  ceue  taolknndigo  TerhoDdcliag  fan  dan 
HtwgleeraHi  Roorda,  p.  48. 

*  See  Batak  Dictionary  and  Tobatcbe  Spraakkniut,  p.  65,  ti. 
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\lt4rii/  (earth),  ahetrA  =  djiitra  (grass).  The  Batak  has  yerj 
nlten  (.'  ill  the  lost  syllable  where  a  cognate  language  has  j, 
when  one  of  the  preceding  sj'Uablea  has  a  ;  v.g.  pdtc  =  piA 
ranese),  baumc  (earth)  =  b&mi  (ilalay,  Sanskrit  hhumi). 
^  and  o  08  finals  are  often  interchanged  in  Batok  (p6gO'= 
I',  rice  in  the  husk),  so  we  see  the  Batak  tano  to  be  =  the 
Malagasy  lant/. 

14,  Some  words  commence  cither  witli  a  vowel  or  an  ^ ;  v.g. 
'^atr/l  =  hozatnl  (muscle). 

.  The  French  Jesuits  mention  as  faulty  the  pronunciation 
of  dndra  instead  of  dndro  (day),  imba  inBtrad  of  imbo,  ^na  in- 
stead of  t'no.    The  word  dndra,  however,  is  explicable  from 
I  {  S  &,  whereas  the  others  may  be  accounted  for  if  we  consider 
tjtiiat  an  accented  syllable  easily  obscures  the  vowel  of  a  follow- 
lilig  or  preceding  syllable  (^  9  d)  to  such  an  extent  that  it  be- 
i  colourless,  and  thus  interchangeable  with  any  other 
(vowel.    In  the  same  way  we  have  to  explain /lintra  instead  <rf 
Wdnilrd,  yan-mtra  instead  of  Jam^nitnl  (wasp,  compare  Mon- 
tagkeibow  pandn^it,  Halak  pi;/onffof).    The  expression  cidi-kio 
■or  vldi-ko)  is  sometimes  sounded  ridi-ky.     A  current  ab- 
reviation  is  hdy-kij  instead  of  hdy-ko  izy  (I  know  it).     Use 
s  consecrated  also  the  abbreviation  of  ata^ro  (aldo  +  o,^  14) 
Into  afdno,  of  ataoc;/  (atdo  +  y)  into  nldsy,  and  of  ann$van& 
into  aruivnitA. 

TroMposition  of  Sounds. 

%  18.  Transposition  of  sounds  often  takes  plmre  in  words 

mtatning  either  bissing  (-.  j.  s,  fs)  or  vibrating  sounds 

Ul  or  r) ;  v.g.  makdfy  =  maldky  (quick),  azak6ana,  =  ahaz6ani 

}Bji2o),andrak6an&  =  aliandr6ana  {kdndro),  sakatiro^sakarivo 

finger),    roiiriM  =  oidrina   (tSrafrd  +  in6),   akilsa  =  atsika 

Ufltsikia,  Hova), 

a.  In  this  way  rdzatrd  (belching)  is  evidently  the  Batak 
rep  (see  p.  44-3). 

fi.  The  language  of  the  woods  {tolan'tahdla)  makes  a  rule  of 
i,  according  to  the  French  Jesuits. 

Form  of  Primitire-  ^\'ord*. 
g  19.  Primitive  words  are  mostly bisyllabic  (or  trisyllabic  with 
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a  dumb  syllable,  see  below,  b).  Tbey  are  seldom  monosyllabic 
(be,  lo],  and  when  tbey  hare  more  than  tbrec  syllables  tLoy 
are  eitber  foreign  words,  or  have  the  appearance  of  being 
derived  eitber  by  repetition  or  composition.  Even  these 
words  are  often  found  to  have  lost  one  of  the  Erst  sjUableo ; 
v.g.  raluro  {provincial,  see  Introd.  I.)  —  tobHko  (having  the 
appearance  of  being  a  composition  of  voa  and  Idro)  a.  mt, 
bat^a  (tobacco  box)  =  iabai^a  (French  tabat'tcrc),  la/do  = 
laoldo,  kaitso  =  kamaitso.  Iam6sin&  =  lakam6^nft- 

a.  The  vowel  ofoneofthe  first  syllables  of  polysyllabic  words 
is  often  uncertain  (§  17,  14  a)  even  in  derived  words  when  tbe 
acc«nt  is  on  a  fallowing  syllable;  v.g.  ?e?&oMd  =  (aCcjOMd 
(bridge  consisting  of  a  narrow  board,  from  t^ly),  laferaiia  = 
h^Jiran&  (the  hock,  from  l(ftrd,  accordingly  what  is  folded, 
wbereafold  \f(), koh6bo=kib6bo,  ko/dfa=kifdfa  (broom,  from 
/a/a,  mamafa,  to  sweep,  etc. J,  Janjozaro  next  to  /onjoz&ro 
(pith  of  bulrushes,  from/o,  pith  and  zozoro).  Hence  perhaps 
also  a'ngddi=/angddi  (irom  hadi). 

b.  TVisyllabic  words  terminating  with  a  dumb  syllable  must 
be  considered  bisyllabic,  a^  is  evident  from  the  form  they  take 
before  sufiixea  {oUrimi,  worm-eaten,  for  instance  is  at  first 
sight  dler+ind,  although  derived  from  dliti'd,  wonn,  and  ind). 


Note  os  the  Relation  or  the  Kawi  to  the  Javanese. 

The  relation  of  the  Eawi  to  the  Javanese,  as  of  a  mother  to  her 
daughter,  has  been  contested  of  late  by  ProfesBor  Taco  Roordu,  who 
is  of  opioion  that  the  Kawi  is  not  the  ancicat  Javanese,  but  on  the 
contrary  a  different,  although  cognate,  language,  which  exiatfd  for- 
merly somewhere  in  Java  as  an  independent  laoguage,  id  the  same 
way  as  does  now  the  Sunda.'  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  great  improbability  of  this  opinion,  since  eminent  men,  as  Sir 
Stamford  Baffles,  although  not  having  at  their  command  the  mute- 
rials  which  have  now-a-days  become  accessible  to  the  Dutch,  have 
long  ago  asserted  the  contrary.  I  repeat  here,  with  a  few  addi- 
tions, what  I  have  elsewhere'  said,  to  combat  Boorda's  opinion. 
It  was  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  who,  the  first  of  all,  took  an  interest  la 

'  Bijdragen  tot  do  Tnnl-Land-en  Volkenkmide  van  Kcdcrlandscb  Iiiilii*  (nieuwc 
tolgrccks,  Tol.  Tiii.)  p.  88. 

'  'J'noo  HimrJii'B  lieoefcning  ran  'I  JavnanMih  belfkL-n.  nnd  Opmerlingon  oaar 
unleiding  van  eene  taalkundi^L-  bijdragc^  Tau  den  Hwglecraac  T.  Itoorda. 
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\  the  langaage  and  literatare  of  Java,  and  gave  in  his  celebrated  work 
specimens  of  the  Eawi  ientoiXhc  Bratatfuda^Bhilratayuddha),  which, 
eonsidering  the  time  of  its  publication,  when  Javanese  was  not  yet 
studied,  may  claim  our  ndmiration. 

As  the  grammar  of  tho  Kawi,  and  a  great  many  words  in  the 

Kawi  poems,  are  not  yet  Gufficieotly  known,  I  am  compelled  to  c«n- 

flne  myself  to  its  phonetic  system  in  order  to  show  its  relation  to  the 

JaTuncse  as  to  its  degenerated  offspring.    The  Kawi  re^emhlcs  in  this 

respect  the  Javanese  to  such  an  extent  that  a  great  many  Eawi 

words  may  be  identified  with  Javanese  only  by  resorting  to  a  few 

^^^  ^honelic  laws,  whereas  some  have  only  undergone  a  small  alteration. 

^^L^  I.  When  the  Malay  and  Butak  equivalent  word  has  r,  and  the 

^^HTaguI  or  Sisaya  has  g  (bard  as  in  gii>e),  both  the  Eawi  and  JaTanese 

^^HluTe  no  consonant.     Examples : — 

^^H^  1.  To  sleep,' is  in  Javanese  f&ni,  in  Eawi  furU,  in  Ifalay^ii^nr,  in 
^^^^isaya  tulug  (sec  II). 

^^B     2.  The  Javanese  diti  (root  of  Adm,  to  bathe,  as  intransitive,  and 
^^*  ngidu*,  to  bathe,  as  transitive)  is  in  Eawi  dyia  {inadyu*  =  adni, 
mangdjfut  =^  ngfdof),    in    Uolay  and  Bntak    dirtu    {mimdiriu,    to 
sprinkle),  in  Bisaya  digiu  (banar  a  otro). 

■3.  Shtur  (Batak),  lindng  (Bisaya),  earthquake,  is,  both  in  Java- 
nese and  Eawi,  lindu. 

4.  Orang  (Malay),  iirang  (Uenangkabow),  is  wivang  in  Eawi,  and 
Wong'  in  Javanese. 

i.  Vral  (Malay),  root,  is  in  Bisaya  ugai,  whereas  Javanese  has 
tend  and  Kawi  tcwnrf. 

6.  P&rah  (Malay,  root  of  m&in&rah,  to  squeeze)  is  p6ro  or  pfrok 
in  Batak,  pig<i  in  Tagel,  poga  in  Bisaya,  whcrens  Javanese  has  pn\, 
and  Eawi  ptcah. 

7-  Terap  or  torap  (root  of  trrapfn  or  tonipan,  to  suffer  from  belch- 
ing or  eructation)  in  Batak  is  ligih  in  Tognl,*  logdh  tn  Bisaya,  wherras 
Javsuese  has  tob  {ahh,  ra  is  a  prefix),  and  Kawi  ticah  [matieab,  to 
belch;  ma  in  a  prefix). 
~  8.  iMlngar  (Malay  to  Lear,  manddngar)  is  in  Bisaya  dungvg,  in 

Oavanese  rungu,  and  in  Eawi  rPngf  (see  II). 

n.  When  the  Malay  and  Balinese  i  of  equivalent  words  is  reprc- 


utriu^  have  d( 
k  word  fur  "  to  •leirp "  in  inibfun 
D  in  the  JiranHc  in 
a  in  BoffUiib  of  inaiir. 


h  ri  i«  hwrd. 
■  In  the  fiaUk  Dictionary,  undvT  tarup. 


01  eil'd/'in  (i^mnun.*  Kawi  n*itm). 


imnuTL*  S 

it'ScoWh  Bod  0aloh  word  the  cl 


',  by  miftnki',  nnon^lf 
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seated  by  I  ia  Bisaya  or  Tngal,'  both  tbo  Javanese  and  Kawi  hnvc  r. 
Examples : 

1.  S'idung  (Malay)  nose,  is  in  Togal  ilong,  wliereas  JaTaoese  haa 
irUTiff,  and  Kawi  hirung. 

2.  Tidur  (Malay)  =  iuru  (Kavri,  see  I.  1). 

3.  Mngar  (Malay)  =  r^njS  (Kawi,  see  I.  8). 

4.  SduH  (Malay)  leaf,  is  in  Boliucse  dan,  in  Jarsneso  and  Kuwi 
row  (in  Malagaey  cduinil).' 

III.  When  a  j  of  Balinese  and  Malay  is  rf  in  Batak,  the  JavaiiL-ae 
and  £ani  both  have  also  d.     Examples : 

1.  Jdtan  (Malay  and  Bolisese)  road,  way  ^^  i^a/iiR  (Kani,  Java- 
oese,  and  Batak). 

2.  Jnuh  (Malay)  far,  is  in  Balineaeyo/t,  in  Kawi  and  Javanese  Joh 
{madoh  and  adoh),  and  in  Batak  dad  or  nddoh. 

3.  Hujan  (Malay  and  Bali)  rain,  is  in  Javanese  and  Batak  iidas, 
in  Eawi  hadan. 

4.  IHlat  (root  of  Kawi  and  Batak  mandilat,  to  lick,  to  lop,  Java- 
nese andilat)  is  in  Malay  jilat  {manjUot),  djulap  (Dayak,  see  Intro- 
duction, VI.  4,  Observation). 

A.  Besides,  a  great  many  Javanese  words  arc  only  lo  be  cxpliiiaiid 
by  means  of  their  form  in  Kawi.     Examples : 

1.  Elder  brother,  is  in  Kawi  and  Bairi  tdia,  but  in  Javanese 
kdkanff.  The  final  ng  is  only  to  he  explained  from  a  rule  in  Eiiwii 
as  still  now  in  Batak  (partly  also  in  Mangkasar  and  JavnntsL'),* 
that  words  terminating  with  a  vowel,  when  followed  by  a  pro- 
nominal suffix,  require  a  eorresponding  nasal ;  v.g.  mihangku  (mj 
son)  from  v>eha  (son),  and  kit  (pronominal  suffix),  my.  Of  this  rule, 
which  has  become  almost  obliterated  in  modem  Javanese,  the  iiff  ia  a 
remnant,  being  mistaken  for  the  final  of  the  word. 

2.  The  prefix  v>a  (forming  the  active  of  verbs)  in  Kawi,  Sutak, 
and  other  cognate  languages,  has  almost  become  disused  in  Javanese, 
where  it  has  dwindled  down  into  n,*  and  is  often  left  out  when  the 
word  has,  or  increases  to,  more  than  two  syllables  j  v.g.  madj/iu  ^admt 
(see  I.  2),  and  mangdyus  =^  ngldus  (instead  of  angdus,  the  £  being 
necessary,  aa  the  final  nasal  does  not  correspond  with  tho  class  of  the 
initial  of  ^o  root).  Hence  foreign  words  commencing  with  an  m, 
and  being  no  verbs,  have  often  cither  lost  the  prefix,  or  havs 
changed  the  m  into  p;  v.g.  ndttdpa,"  is  the  Kawi  aiul  Sanskrit 

'  Sme  wbea  initial  (sec  dungtig,  I.  8). 
1  Sec  Tobaache  Spraukkunst,  $  17,  IV.  a. 

'  Iq  this  loDguitge  the  pronominal  suffix  la  used  ia  poctrj  require*  after  vowdft 
a  eorreapoading  naaat. 
*  The  prcfli  sto;  of  tlie  Tagal  ood  Bisajra  haa  diriDdlGd  donn  into  ag  in  ItoM. 
'  Also  Malay. 
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Koitiutapa,  lurcur  from  the  Arabic  j^f.^L4,  prahafa  Irom  thct  Stmskrit 
anil  Kam  martafa,  pfiiffit  is  in  use  next  to  mitigit  (Arabic  j^^^) 
pr^dangga  next  to  mr^dangga  (aa  in  Kawi  from  the  Sanskrit),  pan. 
dipa  next  ta  mandapa  (Sanskrit  and  Kawi].  In  the  passive  tbe 
Torb  may  also  take  tbe  form  of  a  substantive,  by  leaving  out  the 
initial  nasal,  and  benco  we  lind  in  the  passive  imiar  (active  ngimhar, 
to  make  somebody  swear  by  tbe  pulpit)  from  tbe  Arabic  tnimhar 
(^^4)  pulpit.  The  same  is  tbe  case  with  ang»a  (in  tbe  passive  of 
I  ngdngta,  to  devoxir)  firom  inatigsa'  (Sanskrit,  flesb,  meat),  next  to 
1  whioh  we  find  mdnffia  aa  verb  (to  derour,  said  of  roonsterB  and 
animals  of  prey).  In  the  Batak,  the  Sanskrit  muta  (montb,  season) 
is  used  as  verb,'  meaning  to  be  current,  as  a  word  or  an  expression 
(properly  to  take  place  in  the  time),  and  is  used  next  to  miifin  or 
m^m  (with  the  same  verbal  signification)  although  this  word  is  3 
ntbstantive,  taken  from  the  Holay  (being  the  Arabic  l-i»). 

3.  Srfngi-nge  (the  sun),  also  iimgengt,'  and  in  the  cost  of  the 
island,  as  also  in  Bali,  j£R^('nyr)is  contracted  fromlheKawiSan^ZTyan^ 
ffffte*  (tbe  God  day],  tang,  prefix,  hyang,  Beity,  and  ngie*,  day ; 
KngdngB  (the  time  about  noon),  from  tbe  Kawi  tfngah  ngtee  (half- 
day),  i.e.  tfngah  (half)  and  njfifc. 

B.  The  Javanese  being  fond  of  dissyllabic  worda  has  abbreviated 
a  great  many  words,  and  even  compounds,  by  leavbg  out  either  a 
syllable  or  one  of  its  component  parlB.     To  trace  them  back  to  their 
original  form  wc  must  often  resort  to  the  Kavpi,  aa  the  greatest 
Bagacity  is  sometimes  unavailing,  and  verj-  often  apt  to  lead  us  astray. 
Examples : 
.       1.  Jimdni  (hell)  Srom  Jaimniloka  (Kawi,  the  residence  of  Tama)- 
L      2.  Btttni  (to  burn,  to  be  reduced  to  ashes),  from  b/uamMila  or 
I  thasmiireia  (both  wonU  occur  as  often  in  Kawi  as  in  Sanskrit), 
f      3>  Diif  (the  first  day  of  tlio  ancient  Javanese  week,  and  still  used 
in  astrological  tables),  is  the  Kawi  and  Sungkritui/iVjfd  (sun,  dittwlii ; 
ID  Batak  adilliya  or  <idint\ya). 

4.  Pdris  (a  shield),  in  tlie  dialect  of  Bantam*  still  partit,  from 
the  Uolay  par'utij  (from  the  Tamil ;  in  Batak  par'ttii  or  parXnehe). 

5.  Anghu  (tbe  hook  to  drive  an  elephant),  from  tho  Kawi  and 
Saoakrlt  angkuta. 

6.  Sindar  (stark  red,  very  red)  from  the  Sanskrit  tindura  (rod 
lead,  as  in  Itatok  still,  where  it  signifies  vermilion). 

'  In  HaUf  still  aeabGUBtiTB  (food of «mmal«urprej). 
'  In  Jhtbucso  it  U  ttangta,  tai  a  still  x  rabBlsntive  (tviuon). 
■  The  r  ia  oDen  put  m  a  Qnal  of  the  Gnt  nyllabto  ut  word)  of  moir  tlum  two 
•jUkhles  i  T.g.  mttrmala  =  Sanskrit  nanuMf  As,  dirgtaitara  =  aiftnil«ra,  o|o., 
«  With  tbu  natinii  BantJo. 
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Thia,  I  think,  will  suffice  to  prove  that  Eoorda'a  opinion  is  ground- 
leas,  and  tbat  bis  neglecting  the  Eawi  lias  made  bim  overlook  many 
Tonis  in  JiLTanese  wbicb  arc  cither  corrupted  Sanskrit  or  iden- 
tical with  the  corresponding  Ualay,  although  seemtnglf  diSiireiit  ia 
sound.' 


ADDENDA. 

'ITie  Dayat  tangny  (p.  8,  3)  reeeived  ita  /  from  a  former  nangMy, 
iis  II  and  I  ore  very  often  interchanged  under  tbe  influence  of  another 
nusal  in  tbe  same  word.  In  the  same  way  wo  find  in  Javanew 
linifOi  next  to  tiiidih,  which  may  lead  us  to  the  verbal  form  of  this 
word  [nindih)  being  the  cause  of  the  collateral  farm  Undth  (compart: 
p.  19,  ic  the  note).  By  the  influence  of  some  passive  form,  which, 
according  to  the  genius  of  these  languages,  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  ft  substantive,  loHguij  must  have  become  =  Idngay  (Kawi)  throngh 
ruingny,  as  t  and  I  are  but  very  rarely  interchanged.  The  identity 
of  Batak  tonggi  or  Unggi  (sweet)  with  the  Javanese  llgi  is  to  me  yet 
a  pnzxle.  Boorda  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  supposing  the  loat 
syllable  to  be  the  root,  and  then  by  declaring  the  initial  to  be  a  for- 
mative consonant,  although  I  is  not  known  to  have  this  power. 


'  Ilquoe  in  his  edition  of  Geriplm's  Javonceo  DicHcinarT  and  [he  SnpnJomenl, 
a  great  many  Malay  wordi  lime  not  been  romporcd  at  the  proper  place*. 


^4#<- 
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Aiir  SVT. — Oh  the  Identity  of  Xandrantcs  and  Kranandn. 
By  Edward  Thomas,  Esq. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  on  the  21at 
No^-.,  IS64,  I  undertook  the  task  of  establishing  the  identity 
of  the  Xandiamcs  of  Diodoriis  Siculua  and  Quintus  Curtius, 
the  undesignated  king  of  the  Gangetic  provinces  of  otlier 
Classic  Authors — with  the  potentate  whose  name  appears  od 
u  very  extensive  series  of  local  mintages  under  the  bilingual 
Bactrian  and  Indo-Fali  form  of  Krananda. 

With  the  very  open  array  of  optional  readings  of  the 
name  afforded  by  the  Greek,  Iiatin,  Arabic,  or  Persian  tran- 
scriptions, I  need  scarcely  enter  upon  any  vindication  for  con- 
centrating the  whole  circle  of  misnomers  in  the  doubly  autho- 
ritative version  the  coins  have  perpetuated :  my  endeavours 
will  be  conGned  to  suataining  tlio  reasonable  probability  of 
the  contemporaneous  existence  of  Alexander  the  Grreat  und 
the  Indian  Kranauda;  to  exemplifying  the  singularly  appro- 
priate geographical  currency  and  abundance  of  the  uoioa 
-themselves ;  and  lastly  to  recapitulating  the  gurious  cvidencea 
bearing  upon  Kraiianda's  individuality,  supplied  by  indi- 
genous annals,  and  their  strange  coincidence  with  the  legends 
preserved  by  the  conterminous  Persian  epic  and  prose  writers, 
occasionally  reproduced  by  Arab  translators,  who,  however, 
eventually  sought  more  accurate  knowledge  from  purely 
Indian  sources. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry.  I  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
show,  that  Krananda  was  the  prominent  representative  of  the 
gnant  firatemity  of  the  "nine  Nandas,"  and  his  coins,  in 
[their  symbolic  de\-ices,  will  demonstrate  for  ua,  what  no 
itm'ttcn  history,  home  or  foreign,  has  as  yet  explicitly  de- 
dared,  that  the  Xandas  were  Duddhists.  Hence  we  may 
low  f/inclusively  infer,  that   the   revolution   which   placed 

londra  Gupta  on  the  throne,  was  the  result  of  an  etibrt  of 
Irohmanism  to  supplant  the  State  Beligion,  successful  lor 
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the  time,  inaamucli  as  their  priests  continued  to  hold  the  con- 
8cieDces  of  this  king  and  his  aon  Vindusara  after  him,  while 
the  grandson,  Asoka,  though  educated  in  his  father's  creed, 
reverted,  shortly  after  his  accession,  to  the  local  faith,  of 
which  he  subsequently  became  so  energetic  a  promoter. 

In  asserting  that  the  Nandaa  were  Buddhists  it  ia  by  no 
moans  necessary  to  declare  that  their  creed  was  identical 
with  the  advanced  and  reformed  faith  sanctioned  by  the  ZtA 
Synod  under  Asoka's  auspices ;  indeed,  there  is  good  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  belief  of  those  days  retained  much  of  the 
old  leaven  of  primitive  magic  and  cognate  impostui-es,'  com- 
bined with  certain  surviving  elements  of  local  dcmonolatry, 
freely  intermixed  with  rites  derived  from  Seythic  and  other 
exotic  mythologies :  aa,  under  a  like  law  of  progressive  de- 
velopment, the  contrast  between  this  phase  of  the  ancient 

'  An  incident  in  the  Ufa  of  IladdliFk,  related  in  the  Ihiba,  utrnld  Mem  ta  implj 
that  eiEQ  among  Iiii  ova.  loUttiona  SUfa's  smxas  was  suppoacd  to  be  cunnected 
irith  the  practice  of  Mngit.  "  Lhait-b;m,  one  at  ^tLkya'c  uouiiru,  the  model  of  a 
maligiiaBt  and  rancorous  pemnu  How  he  endeaTaim  lo  ai^uire  the  knoitledp 
of  the  magical  art,  or  of  pcrfonning  prodigies.  He  appliea  to  S&lcja,  and  i^d 
his  TDfoad  [o  his  principal  disciples.  (dj.  Era.  xi,  p.  64).  '^AArolo^  i^ 
Utedby  Sikjn,"  filO.  In  another  place,  however  (p.  70  j, "  an  astrologer"  is  statud 
to  have  been  "  converted  to  BuMhum."  The  tmditioru  of  ancient  magic  and 
Birailar  dcluuiiina  maj'  well  hnro  rt'laijitii  a  plaice  in  (irinioilie  li'j^nr!.*,  orcr 
eitcnsiic  tracts  of  outlpng  country,  read]'  to  reassert  tbemselTcs  at  any  moment, 
under  Eimilar  condititliiB  of  Eoeiety— which  in  its  singular  stagnation  retained 
below  the  surface  most  of  these  ancient  elcmcals  intact,  prepared  alike  for  the 
reformers,  or  at  Ihc  service  of  those  who  desired  to  rchabihtaU  the  older  creeds 
under  the  mask  of  the  more  advanced  religions  current  in  the  land — which 
tendency  may  possibly  in  itself  account  for  the  reception  of  so  many  early 
heresies  and  marked  absurdities  into  the  later  Tanink  rituals ;  See  Wilson's 
Essays  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindus,  ii.  p,  75 ;  As.  Res.  iri.,  ivii.  For  othar 
references  to  magic,  see  Wilson's  Works,  Triibner.  London,  1B62,  t.  23,  26,  248, 
255;  ii.  377;  iii.  168,  175  (Yoea  Nanda)  354  (Magic  (ought)  368,  373;  ii. 
130,  1S2;  V.  109  (Yoga)  143,     Mr.  Caldwell  has  instituted  an  inlcrcsting  in- 

!iuiry  into  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Dravidians,  the  result  of  which  he  states  as 
allows  :  "  On  comparing  this  Drbridian  sptem  of  demonolatry  and  sorcery  with 
*  Shamanism' —the  superstition  which  prevails  amongst  the  Ugiian  races  of  . 
Siberia  and  the  bill  tribes  on  (he  south-western  frontier  of  China,  which  is  still 
mtied  up  with  the  Duddhism  of  the  Mongols,  and  which  was  the  old  religion  of 
the  whole  Tartar  race  before  Unddbism  and  Mohammedanism  weru  disseminated 
amongst  them  — wc  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  tlint  those  two  superstitions, 
though  practised  by  races  so  widely  separated,  arc  not  onlv  similnr  but  identical." 
— Dr&vidian  Grammar,  p.  519.  A  connciion  Mr.  Hodgson  has  further  illu&- 
trated,  J.R.A.8.  xviii.  p.  397.  See  also  Mahftwanso,  p.  ilv.  "  It  would  appear 
that  the  prevailing  religion  in  Lankii,  at  that  period,  vas  the  demon  or  yakiiu 
worship." 

For  further  illustrations  of  the  general  qucation,  see  J.  R.  A.  S. ;  Sterenioil,  T. 
pp.  189-246  :  vi.  239  ;  vii.  pp.  1-64  ;  Wilson,  lii.  238  ;  liii.  105,  273  ;  Brign. 
xm.  pp.  283  (note  7),  286,  290,  304. 
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eligion  and  that  of  the  nineteenth  contury  is  cxernplified  by 
the  limited  theological  range  of  the  Edicts  of  Asoka,  which 
on  thoir  first  publication  were  pronounced  by  a  very  high 
authority  to  be  altogether  wanting  in  the  spirit  of  later 
Buddhism.' 

Both  Buddhism  and  firahmunism  borrowed  largely  from 

—^reesUting  local  ideas  and  superstitions,  of  which  they  are 

ftiuud  to  hold  60  mweh  in  common ;  neither  one  nor  the  other 

I  he  deemed  a  simple  emanation  from  or  reform  of  its 

bivol,  but  both   admitted   with  littlo   reserve  many  of  the 

?  realizations  already  formulated  in  situ,  where  prieat- 

mft  had  been  aided  by  growing  civilization,  parallel  iutel- 

sctual  culture,  and  occasional  contributions  from  without,  in 

building  up  religious  systems  adapted  to  the  credulity  and 

courting  the  adhesion  of  the  community  at  large. 

Buddhism  confesses  to  an  Indian  home,  Brahmanisra  seeks 

to  conceal  its  obligations  to  similar  local  influences,  but  if  the 

pure  Aryans  in  their  otbor  migrations  arrived  at  no  porallel 

theogony,  no  like  perfection  of  speech,  their  southern  Bcction 

must  in  all  reason  be  made  to  concede  much  to  the  philosophy 

M      and  literary  refinement  ol'  the  nation,  among  whom  these  pro- 

j^H^ndedly  independent  advances  were  accomplished ;  more  ospe- 

^^Htially  must  they  submit  to  some  such  admission,  now  that  tho 

^^Bctemal  evidence  of  their  own  Vedas  has  proved  conclusively 

^^Blrhat  crude  barbarians  they  were  on  their  first  entry  into  the 

^^^punj&b,  and  what  orudito  scholars  and  immaculate  hicrureha 

l^^pbey  represent  themselves,  with  more  or  lesa  reason,  to  liave 

'■      become,  during  their  progress  towards  and  residence  on  the 

banks  of  the  Saraawati.     Hence,  tho  less  the  matured  fuiths 

of  the  twin  Aryan  races  of  Persia  and   India  aro  found 

to  accord,  the  more  must  the  latter  and  less  accessible  soil 

claim  to  have  changed  the  spirit  which  dominated  over  the 

ooe  and  the  other  in  their  joint  nidus. 

If  tho  simple  ^Iryan  faith  verged  towards  Chaldean  origi- 
nnla  in  Persia,  analogous  causes  may  naturally  have  pro- 
dnced  umilar  results  in  the  devotional  culture  of  the  more 
easterly  migration,  and  Brahmanism  need  scarcely  resent  the 
'  WilBoB.  J.K.A.6.  lii.  p.  236.1 
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inference  that  seme  of  the  afflatus  of  its  early  sacoess  was 
dorived  from  the  exoteric  worship  and  religious  teadeacies 
prevailing  in  the  land  in  which  ita  organizers  were  avowedly 
domesticated-  Carrying  out  these  comparisons  of  geographical 
influence  and  ethnic  predilections  upon  divergence  of  rituaUam, 
it  luay  be  doubted  whether  greater  and  more  direct  cfibcta 
wore  not  often  due  to  aubdivisional  or  provincial  jealousies, 
and  whether  such  tendencies  may  not  materially  have  affected 
both  Brahman  ism  and  Buddhism  in  their  indigenous  growth. 
S&kya's  mission,  issuing  from  the  land  of  his  nativity,  Kapila, 
was  mainly  confined  in  its  immediate  contemporary  progress  lo 
Magodha  or  Eeh4r;'  we  hear  nothing  of  ita  effecla  upon  the 
people  of  the  upper  Jumna,  while  the  course  of  Brahmanic 
institutions  after  their  adaptation  from  crude  Vedic  concep- 
tions and  amalgamation  with  the  tenets  obtaining  on  the  banks 
of  the  Soraswati,  was  clearly  downwards  fi-om  the  cboaen 
Brtrhmarshi,  towards  the  kingdoms  of  the  mid-Gangee,  where 
Sakya's  teaching  had  been  eo  well  received.*  This  sugges- 
tion again  opens  out  a  larger  field  of  enquiry  as  to  whether 
the  Brahmanical  element  in  its  religious  significance  is  not 
typified  amid  the  ancient  legends,  of  the  Chandra  Vanfot 
and  the  Puravaa  of  the  iiorlh,^  as  opposed  to  the  popular 
history  of  the  Siirya  Vansas  of  Oude,'  who  supported  die 
less  mixed  and  more  locally  matured  faith  of  Gautama. 

The  classic  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  adverting  to 
his  final  halt  on  the  banks  of  the  Hypbasis,  refer  to  the  informa- 
tion incidentally  obtained  on  the  spot  regarding  the  monarch  of 
thcGangetic  kin  gdoms,whosenumericallyoverwbelming  forces 
the  Macedonian  army  must  have  been  prepared  to  encounter 
had  their  leader  persuaded  them  to  advance  further  into  India. 
Diodorus  Siculufi  has  preserved  the  name  of  the  king  in  ques- 

<  J.  A.  S,  B.  vii.  1013.  Sulta.  As.  Res,  ii.  pp.  61.  6*,  66-74,  89,  91,  2M, 
an'l  capeciallj'  p,  435. 

'  See  the  coin  figured  as  No.  1,  Plate  vi[.  vol.  i.  Prinsep's  Easaja,  J.  A.  3.  B. 
iii.  pi.  ixT.  &g.  1.  On  this  piece  wc  hive  posaibi]'  the  hrst  iastimce  of  tbe  om 
of  till!  detached  balf-tooon  aeaociated  with  the  naone  of  the  Viahija  deva  in  the  old 
Pali  chnracltra.  It  is  instnictivo  to  doIc  further  the  Boyal  title  of  Chandra 
Gupt-i,  BDd  (he  reaJ  name  •>!  Chfina^jra,  i.e.  yiahitii  Gupta.  See  also  St.  Mutia, 
Jour,  des  Sav.  ™1.  v.  (1838)  p.  142. 

'  Tumour,  Mahawanio,  p.  9 ;  J.  A.  S.  B.  vii.  927. 
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L  tion  under  the  Greek  traiiacription  oi"  3avBpdfii}<;,''  and  Qiuutus 
Curtius  reproduces  it  in  Latin  as  Aygrammes.*  ^Vliatover 
may  be  the  imperfection  of  the  phonetic  rendering  of  J.«n- 
dratncs,  as  representing  the  oral  sound  of  Krananda,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  names  of  Hoi^/sw/m??  and  SavBpo- 
Kuirro^  were  not  primarily  derived  from  one  and  the  same 
Indian  designation,  notwithstanding  that  Xandrames,  or  the 
loualized  Chandramas,  may  be  ingeniously  converted  into  a 
similitude  of  Chandra  Gupta.'     The  toning  down  of  Xandra- 


Nrsi,;  toiiTiav  li  BanO-'ii 
T«T(>(UH»xi\loui,  itwvrri\Ba 


loiimi  KBTOUiiii'  ti  Tt  Tuv  tlpaiattir  koI  ruvSiuiMr 
Hi    Tnij  Ai?!!;!!^!!  irpofffnaAi^oTO  riii  Dal)wi>,  iial 


■BTTtAwf  clroi  icot  ABo^oy  Igt  ^y  Kovpia/t  vii/y  yatiiiitxtyvf  fr^oi'  tbwpfxij  fo^ 
trra  rhv  reirou  taripa  /htJami  6irk  t^i  flao-iAloiTIi'  i>a7nj(l^«u,  us]  T«ii  fl«HfiX<«i( 
it  7««u«i[  )B\o^»jjBi>Toi  tit  TOvTo»  xfpirjrS™  t)(<i  ^offiAiW. — Diixl.  8i«. 
"3. 
{  36.  Belicto  (gilur  Sophite  in  sun  regno,  mt  flurinm  Hypasin  procftoit, 
[ephiMtione,  qui  diTrrami  T«eiun«in  subegiiritt,  uonjiinclo.  'iS.  Pbegeoa  urut 
-'-  ■  rex,  qui,  populanbiu  snis  'colvri;  ngriis,  ut  aani«>Qraot,' juMis, 

doois  occBTiil ;  nihU  qood  imptirnret  detrecUna. 
Ui  i  I.  Kdaum  apuil  eum  stibatitit  ici :  tcrtio  die  amoeiDBaperarediKramiit, 
niilu  difficilem,  noD  ipntio  Bolum  aquarum,  aed  etium  ama  impcditiim.  2,  Prr- 
ilatni  igilnr  Fluigea,  quip  ntneendo  orsnt,  '  li  dienim  ultra  Bumen  per  vmrju 
itndinn  it«r  aae'  w^ohiC  ;  '  eicipero  deinds  Gannn,  muxininm  totius  Indiv 
3-  tUUriorem  ripam  colore  geDtcs  QmiganiliLs  et  Pharraaios ;  commqUD 
Anframmnn,  xi  nulUbni  eauitum  dn««ntiiquB  pmlilum  uhsidiinli.'ni 
id  lure  qBadn^nnim  dua  millia  traberc  ot  pticoipuum  lerrorcm  clc- 
tntof,  quM  trinm  miUiuni  nunienini  explen '  dicebac,  [Pivo  vuinnta  of  Iho 
Mt  arc  giTGD,  A)rmBen,  Agrammcni,  Aflame,  A^men,  Aggramcm.]  B.  I  n- 
idibilia  icgi  omnia  vidabimlur:  igilur  Panim  (nun  turn  eo  cral]  pcroontotur, 
1  fen  lasenl,  qnio  dicerentnr?'  6.  Hie  '  vires  quidcm  enntjf  ct  n^ulhuwl 
■o  joelari '  offlrmal ;  'cetcram,  qui  regnaret,  non  niodo  ignomlsm  cm,  sod  eti:iiu 
'~  )  tATtia :  qiuupe  pBtrem  ejut  tonaraaa  vix  diumo  quicslu  pTopukaDEum 
I,  propter  hatAum  baud  iudBcurum,  conli  tuiate  npnsc :  T.  ab  ea  in  prn- 
~fionm  ^lu,  qui  tmn  remmmel,  nmicitiat  locuni  admotum,  ia'^ecUi  oo  per  iii- 
ndias,  aub  specie  tatelx  libenun  <^u>i  inrnsinB  ngnum  ;  necatisquo  purrii  huiio, 
qui  mine  it^nat,  generaase,  invisum  Tilomque  popnurifaua,  nutgis  patemm  rorlunar, 
"aintDE  Curhuf,  ed.  Dolpb.  London,  ISJfi,  lol,  ii  STS. 


I  Ml  latelr  bei    .      .    ^  __ 

I'MnpIelEly  original.    Beiicc,  it  became  tbe  duty  of  tb?  bumblail  nspinuil  Ea. 
I    the  tumon  of  erm  ■  no*  combinaiioo.    to   record,  in  all  tnUnos,  ouf  prt- 
lioualjr  publiabcd  auegeitialia  towordi  the  aamo  end;  boiroTer  little  iHey  ra~ 
liiiTo  condnnd   to   the   immediate   und   ultimate  cenilt  he  undcrtaVei  to  ■ 
DonnM.    As  tar  na  mj  giudance  totnuds  an  identification  of  Xanilmtau  a 
NandA  ii  canoarned,  tao  eirlint  claim  must  Dnbentalinglf  be  couci-ded  to  I 
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maa  into  Aggrammcs  need  suggest  no  more  difficulty  than 
the  elision  of  the  S  in  'Av^ipoKOTToi,  or  other  more  gross  per- 
versions of  the  indigonoua  term.  So  also  in  regard  to  the  very 
circumstantial  statements  of  the  low  origin  of  Xandrames,  as 
tending  to  eonneet  Mm  to  such  an  extent  with  Chandra  Gupta, 
the  confessedly  questionable  ofispring  of  Nanda !  These  detrac- 
tive charges,  in  themselves,  would  scarcely  serve  to  establish 
any  identity,  even  if  the  whole  question  of  any  intentional 
association  of  Xandramos  and  Chandra  Gupta  by  the  classical 
authors  at  largo  waa  not  set  at  rest  by  Plutarch's  definitive 
discrimination  of  the  two  individuala  in  closely  connected 
passages  of  hia  text.  Possibly  bin  mention  of  the  authority 
for  the  nt,at«ment  may  point  to  the  true  explanation  why  the 
extinct  dynasty  came  to  be  ao  well  abused  when  Chandra 
Gupta  bimaclf  became  the  accuser,  who  may  naturally  have 
sought  to  obscure  his  own  special  defects  in  the  vilification  of 
hia  predecessors.  Quintus  Curtius  manifestly  applies  after* 
©vents  to  lAi;  Nanda,  whose  name  had  so  imperfectly  reached 
Alexander's  contemporaries,  in  the  allusion  to  the  Queen 
(Mura),  the  Brahman  Ch&nakya,  who  kills  off  the  other  eons, 
and  who  begets  or  advances  the  last  reputed  son  of  the  old 
monarch.     On  the  other  hand,  Arrian,  with  more  critical 

mncb  abused  Wilfnrd  ^  to  whom,  I  think,  fair  tredit  has  never  yet  been  given 
by  succccdiDf;  critirs.  It  was  coey  to  soy  an  Englishman  nas  in  the  Jinnds  of  his 
Pandils  in  those  days  ;  they  alt  were !— but  the  singular  fact  remoinn,  of  bow 
much  information,  based  upon  honest  thoagh  imperfect  inlerprctation,  and  how 
comprfiheuBivo,  though  at  times  overtrained,  a  faculty  his  master  mind  was 
able  to  bring  to  bear  ou  tlic  amalgamation  and  elucidation  of  Eastern  and 
Western  knowledge,  as  tried  by  either  one  or  the  other  XcsX  in  India,  at  the  com- 
mencement ot  the  present  cenlury. 

Witford.  in  1797,  endeavoured  to  substantiate  the  identity  of  Xandrames 
and  Chandra  Gupta,  under  the  approximate  rendering  of  Cltandiamss  as  the 
local  equivalent  of  both  the  Greek  and  the  Sanskrit  versian  of  the  real  naiDC 
(As.  lies.  V.  2SG).  He  subsetjuenCly.  in  1807,  clearly  ahandoncd  this  mere  sug- 
gestion, and  took  up  the  position  that  the  Xandramca  of  Aleiander's  hisloriaiw 
was  simply  the  reigning  Kanda  of  (hat  day  (As.  Itca.  ix.  94).  Max  Miillcr, 
possibly  without  being  aware  of  the  one  assimilation,  or  (he  other  more  complete 
aasociation,  seems  to  accept  in  a  measure  the  nominal  similitude,  though  securing 
himself  by  supposing  (hat  Xandrames  might  be  "the  same  as  the  last  N'anda"' 
(Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  278).  General  Cunningliam,  who  has  always  had  a  lean- 
ing towards  phonetics — in  his  younger  and  bolder  days  used  to  say  that  Eunandft, 
as  the  name  so  manifestly  8U|gcal*d,  was  one  of  the  nine  K'aniias— but  as 
eveo  this  '■  courageous  etymologist,"  as  Wilson  called  him  (J.  E.  A.  S.  xvi.  230), 
has  not  ventured  to  sdhcre  to  hia  guess  in  his  more  mature  writings  [Bhilsa 
Topes,  18S4,  p.  ZbS),  I  conclude  be  will  not  now  seek  to  disturb  the  grave  of 
Wilford.        '  ^         "  ^ 
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aoamen,  cone«le«  all  honour  to  thu  ruling  powers  beyond  tho 
Hyphasis,  as  he  even  partially  realiBcd  the  merit  of  the 
oligarchical  form  of  government  obtaining  in  those  provinces,' 
in  apposition  with  and  contrast  to  the  monarchical  inatitu- 
tiona  prevailing  to  the  westward,  where  Alexander's  early 
conquests  had  first  impressed  the  Greek  mind  with  a  notion 
of  local  cuafoms :  an  indication  which,  however  vague,  may 
prove  of  important  significance  in  the  present  inquiry. 

The  Arab  authors — usually  mere  copyists  from  the  Persians, 
who  claim  to  have  preserved  all  ancient  traditions  in  their 
exclusive  Pahlavi  writings — though  dating  later  in  point  of 
time,  naturally  follow,  in  the  order  of  this  enquiry,  the 
classical  and  equally  foreign  exponents  of  Indian  history. 
Their  evidence,  whether  in  toxt  or  translation,  may  still  carry 
with  it  the  mark  of  high  authenticity,  especially  if  it  re- 
tains in  itself  signs  of  original  truth,  and  indications  of 
derivation,  however  imperfect  in  details  from  contempora- 
neous sources.  Notwithstanding  tho  many  marked  historical 
coincidences  and  other  connecting  analogies,  it  would  have 
been  venturesome  to  have  baaed  the  identification  of  SovS^^; 
and  the  Jirananda  of  the  coins  upon  the  imperfect  similitude 
of  the  two  names  as  they  stood  in  simple  relation  to  each  other ; 
but  tho  retention  of  the  designation  in  the  form  of  Kand  by 
the  Arabic  authors,  restores  the  most  important  element  of 
the  namo  in  tho  initial  E.  Masaudi,  who  follows  Ibn  MokaS^ 
(Obiit.  2T7  A.H.;,  in  his  Indian  history,  tells  ua  thnt 
Alexander,  after  having  disposed  of  Poriis,  entered  into  cor- 
reapondence  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  kings  of  India 


«fliaxa  «<  Aiiruiirxi^'a  vol  fiaxtfieut  fMfuTai  <{iuiffx'Aiaiit  (X"^tt  gl 
Vattafaiif  ical  nfoialiiv  PaiiKt^f  iroiiJria:  Kat  Hiifiirei  vvk  ir  iripl  rai^a' 
'AvSpMOTTui  yifT  toTtpiii' oi  wa\f.a  Bvi^fii'ss  SiXtiKifi  ttrraniHrlaui  A/forrat 
iiuftcaTa  Kol  ffTjjBToS  fiupi<I(rii>  JfqffDrra  rt*  'Miittir  /iSaBh'  &ianr  naioffTp*- 
^mrot'  -  .  ■  \xn.  2G  :  'kvt^KOTTox  t\  iLripimoii  Stir  abrhv  'fixi^av^pov  ofta  kvX 

tpai,  fiiffovfi/rou  Ti  mol  MoniippaioMttiiiov  rai  Smr'A^"!  tA  /lox^p'oi  lal  iuiry4- 
nior,— Ilut.  Vitm  PuoIIdW,  lipKiH.-,  1B43.  iii.  ZOH. 

Ti  St  ripor  Tev  T^dirioi  mofuv,  luSaffw*^  ti  rifv  X'^P"*  *^'°<  iiwn^^rn, 
mi  MfAum  iyaBgui  fiiv  yj)!  JpyiTti,  ytrraloas  B)  vi  1ra^<^l(^  nal  lii  ji  TSia  II 
Vfiv  ir  giatuf  •oAiT«t»«oi.     Tif^I  vilp  fir  ificrmr  iprfSai  rotii  na^Xaht,  roil 

SI  oUlr  tin  Tov  VvkikoEj  iivftifHu—kniuui  Kipcd.  Akundri.  Lib.  iii.  c  xit. 
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named  Sand-^  This  monarcli  is  represented  as  ruling  over  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  the  exact  locality  of  which  is  nut 
specified.  He  is  stated,  in  opposition  to  classical  testimony, 
to  have  borne  the  highest  character  for  wisdoni,  virtue,  and 
good  administration ;  and  the  singular  item  is  mentioned  in 
reference  to  the  length  of  his  life  [or  reign],  which,  though 
distorted  in  the  repetition,  seems  to  identify  him  directly  with 
the  Hindu  traditional  "  one  hundred  years"  of  the  rule  of  the 
Nandos.  The  intercourse  by  ambiiBsadors  which  cnsuee  re- 
lates mainly  to  the  question  of  magic  and  the  four  marvels  of 
necromancy  with  the  inexhaustible  cup,  which  figures  in  so 
many  fairy  tales,  possessed  by  the  Indian  king.  The  same 
stories  of  the  two  monarchs  are  embodied  in  the  Sh4h  N&mah, 
but  by  a  transposition  of  the  diacritical  points  the  lung's  name 
appears  as  •i^  instead  of  -i^?  Though  the  triliteral  Ji^S  is 
little  more  than  what  M.  Ronau  calls  "a  Semitic  skeleton" 
of  a  word,  it  retains  the  three  leading  letters  of  the  originui 
KKii^,  and  is  readUy  improved  by  the  insertion  of  the  short 
vowels,  while  the  missing  r  may  easily  have  been  lost  sight  of 
in  the  mechanical  conversion  of  the  Sanskrit  letters;  bui 
there  is  no  need  to  insist  upon  minor  possibilities  when  the 
identical  name  has  been  reproduced  elsewhere  in  a  far  closer 
though  altogether  independently-devised  form  of  translitera- 

■  Masaudi,  chap.  Mvi. 

^^  ^  UL.  Ai^l  ^j\  1^131  ^y  1^1  &ijj  aJl  ^j^\j 
^J^    ^ulf   ^\    ,ii    ^\j   A;£^   i^\^\j  i^tOj  ^\^j   lUJ^jj 

[  One  MS.  Ko.  23,296  Hua.  firit.  givei  the  name  as  j,:^  ]. 
1  Sbbh  N&mBb,  Chap,  (headed) 

Abo,  Chop. 

Uacan  iii.  p.  1299. 
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_'  lion.  The  author  of  the  Porsinn  text  of  the  Majvial-ul- 
•  Tawnrikh,  who  dates  from  the  court  of  Sonjar  bin  Malik' 
ShAh,  in  A.H.  522,  after  acknowledging  to  hare  derived  his ' 
information  through  the  eecondarj"  medium  of  a  I'ersiaD 
translation  made  in  a.h.  417,  from  an  Arabic  author  of  earlier 
standing,  who,  however,  drew  hia  inspiration  direct  from 
Indian  Bources,^  goes  on  to  quote  similar  tales  of  Alexander ' 
and  the  king  he  names  as  ■i:-AS,  whom  he  specially  indicate  ' 
as  '  the  same'  as  the  -i^  of  the  Shah  N&mab.  Considering 
that  a  very  slight  turn  of  the  pen  would  suffice  to  convert  the 
second  letter  of  this  name  from  an  -  into  an  i,  it  will  be 
Bcarcely  taking  much  liberty  with  extant  MSS.  to  restore  the 
former  letter  to  its  proper  ploce,  and  rehabilitate  M,  Rei- 
naud's  Kc/end  into  J^  Kananda,  a  licence  the  text  itself 
encourages,  in  reproducing  the  son's  name  as  Ayanda,  a  very 
obvious  mistake  for  J>vjl  Ananda.  Kot  that  I  would  desire 
to  cite  these  Arab  or  Persian  writers  for  the  solid  history 
or  geographv  of  India,  when  the  latter  are  seen  to  maka ' 
Poms  king  of  Kanauj,  and  the  former  base  most  of  their 
early  notions  of  Indian  kingdoms  upon  the  limited  centre  they 
occupied  on  the  lower  Indus;  but  with  all  this,  their  in- 
cidental notices  may  chance  to  prove,  under  proper  checks 
and  criticism,  of  considerable  value. 

Among  the  various  sources  for  the  illustration  of  the  sub- 

Iject  under  review,  the  Ceylon  Annals,  perhaps,  exhibit  the 
nearest  and  most  exact  adherence  t«  pure  legendary  history 
-the  Indian  mind  was,  at  this  period,  capable  of  realizing : 
«manatiiig.  In  regard  to  their  facte,  from  the  original  site  of 
Buddhism,  whose  religions  verity  constituted  so  cardinal  a 
point  in  their  record :  embodying  a  series  of  incidents  how- 

^  U»jtoal'd-Taw{irnib. 

-   ■        ■  .  ^( 


.  "  Pra^sDU  Arstwt  rt  Pcnau."    Puii^  184C,  p,  1 
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ov/r  imperfectly  reported,  and  however  long  subject  to  the 
disadvantage  ol'  merely  oral  or  partially  writtea  meuhaDifim, 
atill  following  very  closely  upon  the  events,  and  speedily  be- 
coming cryatalized  into  the  fixed  form,  which  was  preserved, 
in  all  its  simplicity,  under  the  protection  of  a  dominant  and 
undisturbed  hierarchy,  in  an  insular  and  comparatively  un- 
assailable kingdom.  An  immunity  which  clearly  wa^  not 
shared  by  the  parallel  chroniclea  of  India  proper,  and  for  the 
hiBtorical  portious  of  which  we  have  to  rely  mainly  upon 
Brahmanic  authorities,  whose  compositions  ai-e  not  only  so 
much  later  in  point  of  time,  but  were  liable  to  be  affected  by 
indifference  to,  if  not  a  more  directly  hostile  feeling  againat  a 
race  of  kings  under  whose  auspices  antagonistic  Buddhism 
attained  so  much  local  prominence. 

The  most  important  item  the  Ceylon  Annals  contribulo  to- 
wards Krananda's  history  consists  in  the  statement  that  //«- 
nine  Nandas  reigned  "  conjointly." '  The  bearings  of  this 
question  will  have  to  be  adverted  to  more  at  large  hereafter  ; 
but  to  dispose  of  the  independent  homo  testimony  upon  this 
point,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  various  analogous 
passages  in  the  secular  Sanskrit  works  and  in  the  pseudo- 

'  Mabliwiuuio,  p.  21  ;  "Kttld^ka  had  tnti  sona;  thcsn  btotlici's  (conjaintly) 
ruled  the  empire,  righteauilj,  for  tnimty-tHO  yean.  Subsequently  there  were 
nine  j  they  also,  according  to  their  Bcnionlj,  righteously  reigned  for  Ivctity-two 
years.  Thereafter  the  Briilimttii  Chfinakk6,  in  gratificntion  of  an  imphicablc  hatred 
borne  tnirarda  the  ninth  eurviving  brother,  called  Dhana-nnndo,  havinjf  put  him 

Mahtiwanso,  p.  ixiTiii.  from  the  commentary  (the  fiM):  "  Suhsrquent  to 
K&1&b61:o,  who  patronized  those  who  held  the  second  couvocatioo,  the  royal  line 
is  stated  to  hase  consisted  of  twelve  monarchs  to  the  reign  of  Dliamm[is6l;o,  when 
they  (the  wicste)  held  the  third  convocation.  Kalfi86ko's  own  sous  were  ten 
hrolhers.  Their  n.imes  are  apcciflcd  in  the  Altbakathb.  The  appellation  of  '  the 
nine  Nandos'  originates  in  uine  of  them  bearing  that  patronjmie  title,  'llie 
Atthakath^  of  the  Ultorawihltro  priests  sets  forth  that  the  eldest  of  Iheie  was  of 
an  extraction  (mstemally]  not  allied  (inferior)  to  the  royal  family,  and  that  he 
dwelt  in  one  of  the  prorinces :  it  cirea  also  the  hbtory  of  (he  other  Dine.  In 
afi>retime,  durinc  the  conjoint  adminiBtrotion  of  the  (nine)  sons  of  KUitsOka, 
mil. :  Hia  brothers  neit  succeeded  to  the  empire  in  the  order  of  their  Beaioritj. 
TJicy  altogether  reigned  twenty-tno  years.  It  was  on  this  account  that  (in  the 
Mahliwanso}  it  ij  stated  that  there  were  nine  Kandos.  Their  ninth  youngest 
brother  was  called  Dhann-nnndo.  from  his  being  addicted  to  hoardiog  treasure, 
rile  is  subsequently  staled  to  have]  abandoned  his  passion  for  hoarding,  becuoaiDj 
Imbued  with  the  desire  of  giving'  alms,"  etc. 

Shtiddhaghnaa'B  AffkakaM  has  "  the  ten  sons  of  Eai,i(g6ko  reigned  thirty- 
two  ycaiB.  I^Hhsequently  lo  (hem,  Kawanakdo  reigned  twenty-two  yoan. 
CiiiKDiiiVvTo  tiienty.four  yoars.'—J.  A.  S.  B.  ri.  726 ;  Mah&wanso,  p.  lu. 
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prophecies  of  the  PurAnaa,'  which  if  they  do  not  directly  uon- 
firm  the  exiatonce  of  such  a  system  of  oligarchal  gOTeramenl. 
fully  juBtify  the  acceptance  of  iho  Sioghaleao  veraioE  oi'  a 
combined  family  sovereignty  of  somo  kind  or  other.'' 

The  Greek  authors,  who  follow  Megasthcncs,  had  already 
made  known  the  existence  of  popular  forms  of  goverament  iii 
ladia.  Diodorus  Siculus  affirniB  that,  in  early  times,  the 
majority  of  the  cities  were  administered  by  democracies, 
monarchies  forming  the  exception  up  to  the  invasion  of 
Alexander.'    Arrian  discriminates  the  autonomous  townsliips 

'  Tuhou  I'ufftni),  p.  1S7:  His  son  will  nlia  lio  Nundi-TarddbaiiB;  andhiaBun 
wQl  tie  Mah&ssndi.  Thcie  ten  §ai^riCigiis  will  be  kings  of  the  earth  Tar  three 
hundred  and  aiity-two  yean.  The  san  of  Malilmanda  will  he  horn  of  a  woman 
oftho  ^Adraoc  aervile  clim;  hii  name  will  he  Nendo,  oUcd  Mah&padma,  forhe 
will  be  eiceedingh  nrariciDus.  Like  another  Parfliurtma,  he  will  bo  Ibe  nooi- 
bilstor  of  the  KahatriTa  race ;  for  nftor  him  the  kings  of  the  earth  will  be  SOdras. 
He  will  bring  the  whole  eiuih  under  one  ambreila;  ho  will  have  eight  tons, 
SiunfLlTa  and  othen,  who  will  leisn  after  Makapailnia;  and  be  and  hit  som  will 

' ' — -"--^ Vi..  n.K.i....<.n  "inutilyn  will  root  out  thi'  nine 

I,  the  Hsoryaa  will  pooess  ilia 


r  Hnhlipudma ', 


Dalb  [Nanda]  Mah&padmapati,  the  lord  of  I 

lor  interpret*  '  sovereign  of  an  infinite  host,"  on      

wealth;'  llalilipadnia aignifriDg  100,000  miUioiu.  The  Vifunnd  Matofa,  how- 
«fer>  coiuidcr  Mah&padnia  ai  another  namo  of  Niindii." 

The  Bh&gatata  alco  "[has,  'he  and  liii  soni])'  but  It  would  bo  mora  com- 
patible with  chranoli^  to  eooiider  (he  nine  Niuida*  as  so  many  deecents.  Tlie 
Vhfa  and  Halsya  gite  eighty-eight  years  to  Mab&padma  and  only  the  remaining 
twelre  to  SomSlya  and  Ihe  teat  of  tie  remainine  eight,  theae  twelTB  years 
bebw  oecapied  wiib  tbe  cfforla  of  Eau^ya  to  evpel  the  Kandaa," 

Too  leTcral  aathorittee  agree  in  tbe  Dumber  of  tea  ^nifunAgaa,  and  in  the 

rvitate  years  of  their  reigm,  wbiub  tbe  Mstsya  end  the  Bhbgiisla  call  3S0 ; 
Vbjrn  W  3fi2 The  Vfiyu  and  Matsya  call  tbo  Saijua&gos  Kihatra- 

bandhni,  which  may  ilisignate  an  iaferior  order  of  Kshatriyas :  they  also  olwene. 
Out  (Mlontpanry  with  the  dynasties  already  ipecifled,  Ihe  Patira«as,  the  Tlirhail- 
nthal  and  Mbgndluis,  there  were  other  raees  of  royal  descent,  as  Aikshwukarj 
uinDtt.  24 ;  PfinebhUa,  2S  . .  .  Klihkkia  or  Kfuakas  or  E&aeyaa,  2i ;  Haihayaji. 
M;  KUingia,  13.  Sbkns,  Agmakas,  Eurainu,  Maithilas,  ^Araaemu,  and  Vili- 
boMa.— Sec  also  Wilaon'a  Xaiays  on  Sanskrit  Literature,  L  133. 

*  For  ftoher  evidence  of  the  co-ardinatran  at  tha  nine  Nandai.  see  Wilson's 
'  Mudrb  Rbkibssa,'  Hindu  Theatre,  ii.  pp.  144-fi-6.  Pbevacb:  "  The  king  whi'n 
he  grow  old  retired  from  the  nlTain  of  slate,  consigniiig  his  kingdom  to  these  nino 
WM,"  ctt!.    Text,  Tcrwa  16fi-7,  p.  IBl : 

A  subseonent  pUHtze  incidentally  provea  that  the  idea  of  joint  king*  waji  by 
no  mcoai  foreign  to  the  pnotioe  oith*  day. 

"  Voirodbekii  and  Chandra  Ganta.  seated 
On  the  umc  throne,  inatftltea  u  equal  iungi, 
DIridod  Konda'a  empire." 
8m  ftbn  Asiatic  HeMorvhcH,  t.  2IiB. 

>  Diod.  Bk.  ii.  0.  39,  i  SS  .  Bcitftr  (i  vsAXgif  trtai  tIi  rAiln-ai   |>)r  -rir 
A'fi"- 


of  the  Punjlib,'  adverts  to  the  rule  of  the  nobility  on  the 
Ganges,*  and  contraata,  in  marked  detail,  the  difference  be- 
tween regal  govemmeut  and  the  functions  of  a  chief  magis- 
trate of  a  free  city.'  Quintua  Curliua  also  speaks  of  "  vnlidam 
Indite  gentcm,  quie  populi,  non  regum  imperio  regebatup" 
(ix.  c.  viii.  S  4).  The  local  annals,  in  like  manner,  incideai- 
tally  contribute  frequent  evidences  of  the  prevalent  repuhUcan 
institutions ;  tradition  has  preacrvod  various  notices  of  the 
Kepuhlic  of  Vai^&li  (Bassahr),  as  it  was  administered  in  the 
time  of  S&kya ;  and  the  history  of  tho  distribution  of  his  ashes 
casually  discloses,  that  of  the  t«n  portions  into  which  they  were 
divided,  eight  fell  to  the  share  of  republics  or  tribal  cities,  and 
one  to  a  king.'  There  are  no  data  for  determining  the  exatA 
form  of  these  constitutions,  though  they  are  seen  to  haTO  been 
far  beyond  any  mere  intramural  municipality.  The  ci^ 
clearly  dominated  ovct  the  country  around,  and  constitoted 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  State.  The  number  of  citizens 
participating  in  administrative  functions  appears  to  have 
bees  considerable  among  the  Lichhawis  of  VaisdU,'  bat  in  all 
cases  there  were  one  or  more  chiefs,  whether  magistmteB, 
tribunes,"  or  rdjaa." 

In  addition  to  the  written  testimony,  us  to  the  prevalency 
of  republics  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  India,  they 
seem  to  have  been  elsewhere  complete  enough  in  their  political 
as  well  as  fiscal  details,  to  have  lef^  illustrative  Dumismatic 
traces  behind  them,  in  the  extant  coins  of  the  S&h  kings  of 
Sur&shtra,  which  in  their  make,  extreme  range  of  dates,  and 

'  Eipcd.  Alciondri.  c.  hit.  '  Ibid.  c.  iit.,  quoted  p.  453  ante. 

'  Arrinn  Indies,  lii.  10 :  liernt  Si  •Irri*  'Ii^liirmi'  ol  iilimoToi  iiix>.irlfi<rr>i  otroi 

■yi\Xovin  T^  fluiriXfT,  Imrip  SiiffiAiuorrni  'Irtol  ^  toTi  riKfair,  Ivmrtp  atrriroiial 
«iffi.  The  paHsngt  varies  in  Strabo,  iv.  c.  1,  {  40.  But  be  ekewbcre  odTeiia  to 
an  nriatocTatical  form  of  goTcmment,  it.  c.  1,  {  37.  See  also  Fliay,  Hiit.  N*t. 
Ti.  20. 

*  Ab.  Rm.  m.  439.    Jour.  Ab.  Snc.  Benijttl,  yii.  1013.     Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  29. 

s  Mr.  Tumour  remarks  in  a  nolo,  p.  9U!,  vol.  vii.  J.  A.  S.  B. :  "  These  ikit 
or  rutcrs  were  of  the  Licbcbbani  il^nsty,  tho  capital  of  whose  <tamiuioii9,  called 
Wajji,  was  WcEUi.  The  union  of  the  Wa^*ian  states  i«  stated  to  lUTe  cauisted 
of  a  confodemtion  of  chiefs  or  princes." 

•  Ai.  Res.  II.  pp.  86,  69,  72 ;  J.  A.  S.  B.  i.  4, 

'  Foetiaueki,  240,  2SI,  not«  8,  Elaproth ;  "11  paratt  one  qnoiqae  l«t  haUtanti 
ie  Vais'eli  eunent  noe  foime  de  gouTcmeroeiLt  ripubUcaine,  ilj  tTsisnt  ponrttnt 
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.  identity  of  the  annual  records  stamped  on  their  sur- 
face,  have  for  long  past,'  on  mere  mei^h&nical  groundb,  sug- 
geeted  the  inforenco  of  an  emanation  from  mints  under  the 
temporary  control  of  one  or  more  rulers.  The  working  of 
such  an  administrative  government  ia  not  opposed  to  tho 
recognition  of  a  Greek  or  any  other  more  inuneditite  nativo 
suzerainty — which  external  supremacy  need  in  no  wieo  haie 
impaired  the  normal  elements  of  the  original  constitution, 
framed  probably  upon  the  same  theoretical  model  as  had 
served  to  raise  up  similar  inetilutions  on  the  bunks  of  tho 
Ganges.  The  supposition  of  a  conjoint  administration  is 
almost  demanded  in  this  instance  by  tho  fact,  that  amonp; 
the  SAh  kings,  no  less  than  four,  if  not  five,  sons  of  Rudra 
Sah  und  three  sons  of  D&ma  Sah  are  found  to  ha\e  been 
endued  with  regal  honours. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  nine  Kandas  may  be  conjectured  to 
have  been  based  upon  the  same  principle  of  coequal  brother- 
hood or  coparcenary,  that  prevails  to  this  day  so  exten- 
sively in  the  North- Western  Provinces  under  the  general 
designation  of  Bbaiydcbiira  tenures.  In  theao  proprietary 
fraternities,  perfect  equality  of  inheritance  constitutes  tho 
leading  idea  with  the  practical  concession  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  that  there  should  be  one  rcspousiblo  man- 
ager, usually  the  elder  brother,  who  is  primarily  entitled  Xx> 
this  post,  and  whose  seniority  is  invariably  respectc<l,  though 
his  administrative  authority  is  frequently  set  aside  for  thu 
beneBt  of  the  joint  estate,  and  bestowed  upon  a  more 
efficient  junior.-  The  supposition  of  some  combination  uf 
this  sort  seems  to  afTord  the  most  simple  explanation  tho 
legends  on  the  coins  admit  of ;  viz.  that  the  name  of  Amogha, 
otherwise  clearly  superfluous,  was  retained  us  the  first-born 
of  the  joint-brotherhood,  and  Krananda,  in  acknowledging 
this  priority,  and  describing  himself  as  "the  brother  i>f 
Amogha,"  leaves  him  intcntlouolly  untitled,  while  he  assumes 
to  himself  the  proud  position  of  Mahdrt\ja,  or  the  executive 

'  Jool.B.A.fi.  0S48),Tat.  lii.  pp.  39.(0,  11;  Printep'i  EE»]'g,  rol.  li.  p.  O'i. 

)  See  Sir  U.  M.  EUiot't  OlMun  of  Indian  Term*,  mi  me*  BUjLcti^n  lod  \At 
Setllcmtiit  Ciiculu  Mdon,  M.WJ?. 
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•'pHmua  inter  pares"  of  tlie  family  oligarchy.  NecesBarily, 
the  supreme  ruler  of  vast  kingdoms  exercised  much  more 
vxtended  and  independent  powers  than  would  have  devolved 
upon  him  under  a  similarly  constituted  election  to  the 
raanagemont  of  the  affairs  of  an  agricultural  community  ; 
bat  the  theory  and  practice  would  be  analogous  in  either 
cue,  though  the  possession  of  Imperialism  would  be  leas 
easily  disturbed  than  the  patriarchal  intendancy  of  the  village 
pystem, 

Aa  the  identification  of  the  Greek  Simdrokoptos  with  the 
Sanskrit  Chandra  Gupta  proved  of  the  highest  importance  in 
adjusting  the  general  scheme  of  Indian  dates,  bo  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  sovereignty  of  Krananda  on  the  Ganges, 
when  Alexander  retired  from  the  Hyphasia  in  326  b.c.,'  in 
furnishing  an  earlier  and  far  more  precise  d&ie  towards  the 
nctification  of  the  local  annals  than  the  undetermined  epoch 
of  the  expedition  of  Seloucus  and  hia  treaty  with  Chandrs 
Gupta*  may  be  expected  in  a  higher  degree  to  illustrate  and 
determine  the  many  debateable  points  of  contemporary 
Indian  chronology.  As  a  preliminary  I  may  state  that  I 
adopt  almost  unconditiounlly  the  r'cylon  traditional  date  of 
the  Nirvana  of  Sakya  Muni,  i.e.  543  n.c,  as  the  Singhalese 
were  the  only  nation  among  the  early  converts  who  defi- 
nitely accepted  the  era  of  Buddha  for  civil  or  religious 
reckonings,  a  practice  so  consistently  adhered  to  that,  to 
this  day,'  the  local  almanacs  appear  with  Anno  Domini  and 
AnnoBuddhaB  in  parallel  columns.  Objection  has  been  taken  to 
the  probable  exactitude  of  the  initial  date,  because  its  use  did 
not  become  general  in  the  hierarchal  calendars  till  after  the 
reign  of  Asoka ;  *  but  even  the  verj-  admission  involved 
in  the  protest  concedes  a  value  anil  importance  to  the  vehicle 
which  preserved  with  all  apparent  good  faith  the  historical 
epoch,  whose  inception  must  have  been  recently  notified 
from  the  land  whore  the  incidents,  out  of  which  it  arose, 
took  place,   and  fully  within  the  limits  of  rectification,  had 


*  Mu  Mtiller,  Sanakrit  Lite 
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any  doubts  of  Its  accuracy  preeented  themselves.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  the  correctness  of  this  forei^  legendary  date 
of  the  Nirrina,  that  the  Ceylon  local  annals  should  accord 
in  full  parallelism,  though  such  an  attempt  was  made,  in  a 
crude  way,  in  the  endeavour  to  fix  the  advent  of  Vijaya  at  the 
identical  cyclic  epoch  ;'  nor  need  we  criticise  too  closely  the 
subordinate  chronological  details,  which  reached  the  island 
regarding  the  Magadha  succession ;  for  all  purposes  of  a  test 
of  intentional  veracity,  there  remains  enough  of  truth  pre- 
served in  their  text,  and  in  some  iustanccs  a  nearer  adherence 
to  facta  than  the  counterpart  annals  were  pennitted  to  retain 
on  their  own  soil.  The  Southern  date  of  543  u.c.  recomroenda 
itself  indirectly  in  two  cases  of  imperfect  testimony  obtained 
from  purely  Indian  sources.  The  Tibetan  Books,  in  citing 
the  various  dat^a  assigned  to  Buddha,  give  the  extreme  range 
of  from  B.C.  .546  to  b.c,  2422.^  Now  as  the  tendency  of  nil 
such  commentators  would  natuially  incline  towards  exagge- 
rating the  antiquity  of  the  foundation  of  their  creed,  there 
would  bo  much  reosou  to  prefer  the  lower  figures,  even  if 
"lliey  did  not  assimilate  so  nearly  to  the  independent  afHrma- 
tion  of  the  basis  of  the  era  received  in  Ceylon.  Again, 
there  ia  a  curious  approximation  to  this  same  initial  reckoning 
contributed  centuries  later  by  Hiuen  Thsang,  who  in  bin 
description  of  Eusinagara  in  a.d.  648  adverts  to  the  uncer- 
tainty esiating  in  »ilu  regarding  the  true  epoch  of  Sdkya's 
decease,  and  he  goes  on  to  state  the  various  computatioiia 
then  current,  the  very  first  of  which  being  1200  years  prior 
to  the  existing  date — the  even  number  of  centuries  quoted 
dispenses  with  any  pretence  of  exactitude — but  singular  to  siiy 
the  arithmetical  result  gives  the  approximate  year  of  552  b.c." 


rihineen  diihtient  dam,  callticted  b;  a  TibeUn  nultioT,  nmgiiig  hora  "HTM 
f  K.C.  to  193  B.C.,  tliTee  Sgaren  which  niKgcst  in  thenuelveii  an  erroneoui  tnuurposi- 
I   (ton  of  tho  loprin  for  fiiS.    Wilran  J^A.3.  irl.  n,  2*7,  «ivd  Dr.  Roit't  odition 

of  Wtlm-t  worb,  TOl.  ii.  p.  S4G. 
\  ■  SuEfant  rHbtoire  de  lii  via  dv  Uiouen-thBau,  p.  304,  le  Tii-thuiK>n-iii-ki  a 
Hk  ivdig£  M>  eiB.  D'lpr^i  oc  premier  calcul,  (1200  x.c.}  I'£|h>((u«  du  Nirrbvi 
jeiD"iiltrrait  a  t'ui  652  oTant  J.  0.  Lb  tevmA^  opiDion  {MtHO  n.c.)  Ic  fait 
nsuintiT  a  SS3 ;  la  traUi^nie  opinioo  (lEOO  n.c]  it  SG2,  «t  la  qiLali-iinm  \<i<i  nsuf 
ccnb  I  luiUe  ans)  vntn  3S3  et  !S2.     Ia  primien  dote  hI  oallii  qui  rapprDcbi  I* 
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Thero  i«  also  an  item  of  negative  evidence  in  support  of  tbi» 
Buddhist  date  which  is  not  without  its  significance.  Bud- 
dbagliOEO,  the  M:igudha  Brahman,  the  eloquent  and  energetic 
convert  to  Buddhism,  who  in  the  eailier  part  of  the  fifth  oen- 
tury  A.D.  made  a  pilgrimage  to  rccoyer  the  Singhalese  version 
of  the  At^hakath^,  which  was  not  extant  in  hin  native  Liiid,' 
not  only  did  not  contest  or  question  the  epoch  of  54!i  B.C..  hut 
adopt-ed  it  in  all  its  integrity  as  the  basis  of  his  very  elaborate 
attempts  at  the  reconcilement  of  the  conflicting  dates  in  the 
national  histories  of  the  two  countries;*  though  in  the  im- 
perfection of  the  materials  bearing  upon  the  regal  sticcessioas 
of  India  the  adaptation  proved  considerably  at  fault. 

There  ia  yet  another  test,  ab  extra,  of  no  very  g^rcat 
ralue  in  ilaelf,  but  the  items  contributing  to  which  give  a 
singularly  near  result  to  the  Ceylon  calcndric  standard.  Few 
enquirers  nill  be  prepared  to  contest  the  simple  proposition 
that  S&kya  Muni  flourished  whQc  Ajalasutru  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Magadha.  The  various  Brahmanical  Piirinas,  in  enume- 
rating the  successions  and  lengths  of  reigns  between  the 
eighth  year  of  that  monarch  and  the  accession  of  Chandra 
Gupta,  give  the  closely  associated  totak  of  260  and  261 
vcars  ;  now,  taking  the  clfvatiou  of  Chandra  Gupta,  the 
chosen  criterion  of  European  chronologists,  at  316  b.c.,  the 
Nirv&iia  of  Buddha  will  fall,  under  this  reckoning,  in  b.c. 
576,  giving  a  total  of  33  years  only  in  excess  of  the  Singha- 
lese era,  a  surplus  that  may  fairly  be  subjected  to  critical 
reduction,  when  tested  by  the  exaggerated  average*  involved 
in  the  33  years  assigned  to  each  of  the  five  kings,  comprising 
the  second  half  of  the  Saisun&ga  dynasty,  whose  general 
average  for  the  ten  successions  ranges  even  more  suspiciously 
high  at  36'5  per  reign. 

pluH  dc;  cfllc  des  (^iiigalaia  [S43],  aui  parnit  g^ncmlement  adopted.  Stan.  Julicn. 
li.  335.  General  CnnniDgbam,  vbo  has  a  tcndcucy  to  uTerages,  arrivea  br  that 
nnsBtiefnctory  method  of  rectiliciitton  at  a  still  closer  appraiimatioD  to  the  Ccjlon 
dale,  in  the  return  of  644.     Bhilea  Topes,  p.  74. 

'  Timwur  J.A.S.B.  vi.  (1837)  pp.  fi07,  717.  Mah&waiieo,  p.  \!l:i.  andehapter 
iixvii..  p^  250.  '  J.A.S.B.  vi.  725.    Maht^ngo,  p.  lii. 

>  Col,  Tod'a  ttTerageof  119  kings  gives  a  return  of  23  years  per  reign  (i,  62). 
Wathen  (J.R.A.3.  v,  346)  with  an  average  extending  over  S35  years  producea  tiS- 
joara.  while  the  Walter  ElUot  inscriptions  (J.R,A,S.  it,  6)  rednce  the  term  to  IT'T 
jcare.     See  Note  J.E,A,8.,  lii,  p,  36. 
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Tho  Hon.  George  Tumour,  to  whom  we  are  miiinly  in- 
debted for  our  present  kuowledg'o  of  the  question,  inveatiguted 
,with  much  care  the  Singhalese  chronology  of  tho  period 
intervening  between  the  NirvAija  of  Sikya  and  the  accession 
of  Asoka,  the  reauU  arrived  at  being  that  if  the  former  dat© 
fell  in  B.C.  -i43,  the  accession  of  Chandra  Gupta  must  have 
been  antodated  in  tho  southorn  syatem  some  CO  or  70  yeara. 
Mr.  Tumour  rightly  divined  that  the  cause  of  tliia  eiTor 
would  probably  be  found  in  the  undue  limitations  of  the 
reigns  of  the  Nandas,  which  will  be  seen  from  bis  table 
quoted  below.'  to  have  been  reduced  to  44  years  in  all. 
General  Cunningham  has  suggested  a  verj-  simple  and  rea- 
^nable  method  of  correcting  this  deficiency  by  restoring  f  o  the 
Nandas  collectively^  the  approximate  100  years  the  Sanskrit 

'  "  Th«  chronuloftioal  data  contained  in  the  A^^kalhd  od  Ibc  FHakaHajia, 
and  in  tbc  MeMieame,  cunnocled  with  tht  hiitoiy  both  of  India  and  of  f^hn, 
■lUbit,  rapwUvelf ,  in  a  tabular  (brm,  tli«  following  ra«i«lt» : — 
IntiTAN  Tadus. 

MMMIM  OtOHII  KlM.         B«n 

K»h:.L—  cm'        an        ki  I  SWcjm  attained  Buddhohood  in  llo  IGUi 

■"™"^™ «"        «"        "M     A  of  this  reicn. 

fSCikya  died  and  tae  first  convocatioa  irju 
tau  i.  n.  JO,  ,«  .r  ihi,  .w.. 
Ine  rarnicr  CTent  CooiniDtea  tlie 
Buddhistical  epoch. 

nd&Tibbadditko..    S19       3t'      16 

sSSf. '*.'!.::;}  »'    «    «  cdi«tirdT. 

VigMUoko 4B5       <8       24 

Vonntgo 471       72       IH 

«"»-»• "»        ••        ..jT',-?"^™-"" '•""•'■■'«* 

Hndoa 4!5      113        22     CollnitiTelv. 

"     "  22     In<trfduitll)'. 

34 
28 

This  roonaith'«  itiBiiguratujH  took  pUre 
in  A.  e.  2IS,  four  jean  (fter  hia  amo- 
*i*ftn,  which  ihowi  an  annchrooifiin  in 
thia  table  of  tsn  jrsara  it  his  biwwi'dh. 
The  third  conTomtioD  was  held  in  tha 
17th  jrsar  after  hii  iiiiiKftiratias 
Bhiba  Topea,  p.  79.  Laoaa  alio  propoaca  to  gite  an  cttn  fiS  jean  to  iba 
jnoodaa,  but  he  apoils  the  whole  rectiflcatorj  procoi  bj  linuting  the  ronuDdcr  to 

Qnianl  Cunninshani,  cxprMsos  hxmsalf  aggtievpd  by  twi>  stalements  io  mj 
lilt  iMMr in  thia  Joanml  f5tii  Julj,  ISOi,  vd-  ii.  p.  93).  I  should  doi  hare 
tfllUM  to  *o  puraonal  a  sobject  u  thia  ploco,  hod  not  QCDCial  Conniaghaoi 
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authors  usually  assign  to  them.  This  then  is  the  reetification 
I  should  propose  to  apply,  making;  the  accession  of  Nanda 
Mab4padma  in  or  about  423  B.C.,  and  admitting  an  inde- 
pendent reign  of  23  years  more  or  less,  which  leaves  nearly 
78  years  to  be  filled  in  by  the  joint  rule  of  his  nine  sons. 
This  with  a  possiblo  interregnum,  while  Chinakya  was  ac- 
complishing the  Brohmanic  revolution,  will  bring  the  ac- 


imported  a  certain  dcgroe  of  nsperily  into  his  rwlumatiotis.  and  oonpleii  then 
irith  an  inuenda  nf  u  imga  «a  mjr  put  to  olecntc  mother  at  faia  etpcoae. 

Thi^  Snt  item  k  etaily  dispoaeil  of :  in  my  notiac  uf  Col.  J.  Afabatf  ■  coin  of 
Epuider  (Note  '2.  \i.  99)  I  nuoclated  it  with  the  term  of  ''  a  non  kia^."  As  tha 
nuDG  did  not  orrur  in  anf  of  the  Itsti  I  vu  thpii  in  the  set  of  qaoting,  the  wordi 
merely  amounli'd  Vj  a  coaTeationol  Dipreasion,  though  indcod,  m  fur  a«  I  WM 
Ihiiii  nwBTC,  tUi^  I'uiu  itulf  was  ezsentinlly  nnpuhliihcd,  notwithstanding  thkt  it* 
eiLiteiioe  had  boeti  long  l:aown  to  Indian  Numiiraatitls  (Col.  Abhotl  himMl^  Col. 
Bit.ti,  vtB.\  hefom  the  coins  themselTes  left  Calcutta.  I,  individnoUy,  arroptad 
no  it>mt  in  the  bringing  forward  of  this  aoTelty,  Ibougb  I  imagined  tt  to 
he  a  iiniquo  spcdraen  of  a  Bactriaa  Eorereign  jireviouity  unknown  ia  Enrop*. 
Howeiiv,  it  seems  that  Gen.  Cunninghani,  had,  in  an  obKure  comer  of  the  J.  A. 
B.  B.  for  1860,  devoted  to  miscellencous  notices— fairly  and  fiiUy  publt«hed,  Ib 
India,  (he  fact  of  hie  own  posscsaiou  of  it  similar  piece.  But  in  his  attack  npan 
me,  Ite  completDly  ignore*  the  very  qualifying  incident,  that  my  article  w*a 
tt«iiwi:dly  put  forth  as  inComipled,  and  incompUte,  and  for  the  major  part  mt- 
pared  two  years  previously,  when  I  flnt  had  an  opportuaity  of  eiemining  Oel. 
Abbutl's  collection  in  November,  1859.  Had  I  by  haxard  chaneod  to  tuTe 
aeeii  General  Cunningham's  notiea,  other  portiaos  of  it  would  have  proved 
really  valuable  tu  me  fir  the  very  enquiry  1  wss  lien  cagagcd  upon,  as  funushing 
an  nnporlont  iUustration  of  the  contemporaneous  nuraiflraotic  record  of  another 
Suzerain  and  Satrap,  in  the  conjunction  nf  the  names  of  AntiochuK  and 
Agnthoclcs.  The  Eceond  charge  s^ninct  me  la  eccentrio  in  the  extreme :  it 
purports,  by  implication,  that  I  designedly  gave  credit  to  Babn  Raiendra  Ul,  • 
fellow-labourer  in  our  own  field  of  research,  for  a  discovery  General  Cunnin^uun 
claims  for  himself  (the  exceptional  words  made  uso  of  arc — "  hm  tnailed  Hi. 
Thomas,"  ete.]  My  inoffensive  note,  out  of  which  all  this  jealousy  has  ariaoli, 
hnx  furnished  the  groundwork  for  a  very  pretty  qnarrel  and  literary  combat  in 
India,  in  which  I  have  happily  escaped  taking  part — but  which  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  energetically  and  efficienUy  conducted,  to  what  may  he  hoped  tn  be 
thr  end,  by  the  Sabu  himself  (vol.  uiii.  p.  t39). 

All  I  am  called  upon  tu  explain  is  my  wron^oing,  in  publishing  a  pamge 
so  liable  to  misiulerpretation,  but  ti-uly,  if  it  V)ere  worth  while  Ui  revcK 
baek  and  eiamiue  the  original  note  (vol.  ix.  p.  lOS,  note  I,)  it  will  at  once  b« 
manifest  that  I  was  quoting  from  a  single  detached  number  of  the  J.  A.  S.  B., 
wiitinut  being  aware  of  or  at  the  moment  capable  of  verifying,  what  had  been 
published  in  previous  numbers  ;  hence,  I  was  specially  on  my  guard,  and  resorted 
to  the  general  phase  of  "  who  Am  betn  identified  with  Ilushka,"  initead  of 
savin?  by  fiabu  Rajendra  lal,  a  reserve  demanded  for  the  very  eulfieient  resaoB, 
that  the  article  from  which  I  drew  my  knowledge  was  so  inexplauatory  in  itself 
that  1  bardly  knew  whether  Ike  Mr.  Bayley,  cited  elsewhere  in  the  paper,  wai 
not  the  originntor  of  the  disputed  Identilieation.  The  entire  difficulty,  in  either 
cahO— so  far  as  I  am  concemed^arosc  from  the  too  limited  circulation  m  England 
of  that  excellent  Jouraal  of  our  fellow -Bociety,  the  Asiatic  Society  of  B^igtL 
A  plea  I  shall  individually  he  hcncefortli  incompetent  to  avail  myself  of,  m 
under  the  liberal  arrangements  now  in  force,  as  an  nonor.'U'y  member  I  ivgulariy 
receive  their  publications. 
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oession  of  Chandra  Gupta  to  about  b.c.  317-6,  which  would 
BuiBcientlj  accord  with  the  statement  of  bis  being  a  ^ipa- 
KUtv  .tt  the  time  of  Alexander's  iuTaGion. 

Whatever  questions  of  traditions  and  imperfectly  recorded 
tefltimonies  may  have  complicated  the  right  determination 
of  the  Buocessional  dates,  a  much  more  speculative  ent^uiry 
remains,  as  to  what  poaition  in  the  march  of  alphabetical 
developments,  when  tried  by  parallel  local  inscriptions — the 
legends  on  the  coins  of  ICrauanda  would  limit  the  period  of 
their  iBBue.  There  need  be  no  possible  reserve  in  avowing 
that  tie  Indian  P41i  alphabet  on  this  currency  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  formal  lapidary  writing  of  the  Edicts  of  Asoka, 
which  range  from  about  b.c.  250  to  232.  I  have,  therefore, 
to  Beek  to  explain  why  the  more  matured  characters  should 
claim  to  date  nearly  a  century  prior  to  the  palaeography  of 
the  monumental  tablets.  It  has  been  usual  to  as-iume  that 
because  these  latter  proclaniationa  were  the  earliest  authen- 
ticated inscriptions  extant,  that  therefore  their  letters  repre- 
sented the  primitive  form  of  alphabetical  writing  of  the  entire 
continent  of  India,  and  hence  tliat  these  phonetic  signs  had 
constituted  the  fountain  head  from  whence  all  progress  or 
improvements  were  derived,  in  short,  that  these  letters  had 
furnished  the  model,  and  therefore  were  to  supply  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  the  age  of  all  and  every  description  of  local 
characters. 

In  accordance  with  this  idea,  James  Prinsep,  in  1838,  framed 
a  PoliBograpbic  table,'  which  it  was  supposed  would  sufGce  to 
determine  by  the  more  gradational  forms  of  characters,  the 
date  of  any  given  inscription  of  whatever  locality.  The 
theory  was  primarily  baaed  upon  the  imperfect  knowledge 
then  newly  attained,  that  Asoka's  edicts  were  engraved  in 
one  and  the  same  alphabet,  so  to  say.  all  over  India ;  and  the 
inference  deduced  was  that  the  character  in  question  em- 
bodied the  every  day  writing  of  the  nation  at  large,  and 
hence  that  any  divarication  from,  or  advance  beyond,  these 
^gsed  literal  forms  necessarily  involved  a  subsequent  effort 


'.,  and  PrioKp't  BMa;t,  lol  ii.  pli.  nsriii.  t: 
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of  more  maturG  growtli.  This  is  an  assumption  I  have  long 
protested  against ;'  while  fully  admitting  the  originality  and 
merit  of  Jamos  Prinsep's  conception,  I  have  uniformly  resisted 
its  unconditional  acceptance,  because  it  was  wanting  in  the 
essential  allowances  for  local  diversities  of  caligraphy,  for  the 
progressive  stages  connected  with  modes  and  materials  of 
writing,  and  equally  disregarded  the  linutations  or  expanaiona 
incident  to  the  dialects  and  languages  the  characters  were 
called  upon  to  define. 

It  is  by  no  means  requisite  te  suppose,  that  the  old  P&li 
character  of  the  edicts  was  essentially  a  sacrai  alphabet,  but 
it  clearly  constituted  the  alphabet  of  the  early  centre  of  the 
Buddhist  faith;  and,  as  sucb,  the  primitiye  scriptures  me- 
chanically retained  that  form  of  writing,  with  which  its 
teachers  and  missionaries  were  most  con\'ersant,  and  which 
preforentiallj-  must  have  accompanied  tho  spread  of  the  creed 
of  which  they  were  the  oracles  and  exponents.  If  we  are  to 
gite  the  moat  scanty  credence  te  the  indigenous  legends  re- 
produced in  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  texts  ;*  there  were  in 
S&kya's  youth  already  many  dissimilar  alphabets  current  in 
India.  This  statement  would  indirectly  support  the  idea  that 
Asoka's  oiiinls  emanated  ffoiii  ono  Palaco  copy,  tinctured 
possibly  with  the  ideas,  phraseology,  dialect,  and  form  of 
writing  accepted  at  Court;  but  modified  in  these  soTOral 
details,  in  the  spread  and  promulgation,  as  each  of  the  in- 
dependent schools  already  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  felt  concessions  to  be  necessary  to  the  vernacular 
speech  or  other  local  influences,  by  which  they  themselves  had 
already  become  affected. 

These  lapidary  records  usually  sculptured  out  of  range  of 
human  vision,  so  far  as  facile  legibility  was  implied,  vere 
seemingly  intended  to  be  published  and  proclaimed  viva  tsoce 
to  the  people,  under  the  adventitious  sanctity  of  proximity 
to  the  monuments  on  whose  surfaces  they  were  perpetuated, 

'  J,  A.  8.  B.  »ol.  iiiv  (18.15)  p.  21.     Prinsep's  Etaayo,  ii.  p.  41.etseq. 

'  Csoma  de  Kbriis,  A«.  Kcs  ii.  290.  Amonv  the  rest  axe  raentianed  T»r*KO 
utd  Miifa,  Lilita  Vistnm  (Tibctnn  version)  M.  Fnucaui,  Paris,  IS17,  pp.  1S2, 
133.  lUJendrs  Lai  Mitra  (SanEktit  tcit)  Bibliolheca  Indica,  CakutU,  1S£3, 
p.  M3  «t  leij.     Tb«  Saiukrit  lenion  omits  tbe  Tatana. 
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r  vhile  the  text  itself  may,  porcbance,  liave  been  designed  to 
be  ioterpreted  and  explained '  to   the  multitude  somewhaf.  ■ 
after  the  maaner  of  the  old  Hebrew  ritual,^  wHch  laboured'  I 
to  convey  bo  much  of  tho  eseenco  of  the  Law  to  the  vulgar  J 
at  large. 

If  these  Eastern  monumental  inscriptions  were  not  witbiit'^ 
legible  distance,  they  can  scarcely  have  been  engraved  with  i 
the  simple  design  of  being  intelligible  lo  the  masses,  unaided 
by  the  gloss  of  the  authorized  expounder.     At  the  same  time' 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that  the  alphabet  itself 
represented  the  primceval  scheme  of  writing  invented  in  situ, 
and  that  it  constituted  the  prototj'po  of  all  the  improved  as 
well  as  degraded  alphabets  of  the  continent ;  as  such,  it  would 
continue  fully  intelligible  cither  to  the  dwellers  in  remote 
parts,   or  to  the   more   highly   infltructed  races,  who  were 
habitmited  to  the  uso  of  advanced  types  of  the  same  scheme  t 
of  writing.     And,  as  with  the  letters,  ao  with  the  dialects,*! 
which  must  far  more  have  needed  illustration  and  cxplan^ 
tion.     It  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  the  vernacular  speech  1 
at  Bhaiili  and  Qanjam  was  identical  with,  or  even  similar  to^'  I 
that  at  Gim4r  and  Pesh&wur,  at  which  last  site,  the  larger  1 
concession  was  made  of  a  transcript  into  a  new  charaeter, 
and  a  more  Sanskritic  version,  the  letters  of  which  were 
clearly   of  local    usage,   constituting  the    Yamndni   lipi  of 
P&nini'a  Taxila   experience ;    and   which   were   so    readily ' 
adopted  by  the  Greeks,  in  parallel  association  with  their  own 
classic  alphabet,  on  the  sequence  of  Bactrian  coins,  whose 
early  issues  were  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  Asoka's  Edicts. 

The  more  immediate  point  to  be  determined,  however,  ia 
whether  the  practical  method  of  writing  at  the  very  focus  of 
Brahmanic  vigour,  on  the  Jumna,  in  b.c.  326,  was  not  far  in 


'  Fntucp.  J.A.S.B.  Ti 


"  H;  ieiitt  it  Chat  in  ttiii  v 


f  M.  44fi,  417.     "Thia  odiot  u  ,  .       .   _ 

'    Mime  bi,"  pp.  ST2-3,  680.    "Snr  ce  StQpa  a  M  promul^eu  Imiigte  morat*    ' 

Ausn  est-ce  U  ce  qoi  doit  Stre  pTaclBini  p&r  le  enrdiFa  du  8t(lpn  qui 

ne  reorders  rten  autie  chcxe  (sh  itm,  sossi  eel  edit  a  d&  e(n  sipritn^  iiu 
■tuqen  da  lYikrila  et  non  dam  ao  antre  idiome}." 
■  Nebeniib  Tiii.  7,  B,  9-13. 


ON  THE  IDENTITT  OF 

advance  of  any  coeval  development  of  the  undieturbed  indi- 
genous alphabet  of  Boh&r  ?  To  this  question  there  caii  b» 
but  one  answer.  The  fixity  of  the  M^gadhi,  or  Indian  Vili 
character  is  proved  centuries  after  this  date,  in  the  monu> 
mental  records  at  Bhilsa.'  The  M&gadhi,  of  whatever  dialec^^ 
woe  satisfied,  like  the  Hindi  of  modem  days,  with  disjointed 
consonants,  altogether  ignoring  vocalic  elisions ;  but  from  the 
moment  the  local  alphabet  was  called  upon  to  satisfy  tlie 
precision  of  Sanskrit  grammar,  it  had,  in  that  unexpected 
mission,  to  submit  to  the  complication  of  compound  conso- 
nants, and  was  therefore,  in  the  very  compromise,  tendered 
liable  to  modifications  and  mutations  of  normal  forms  ullo- 
gother  uncontemplated  in  its  own  primary  and  admirably 
simple  scheme. 

The  parallel  action  of  tho  Sanskrit  element  on  the  concur- 
rent alphabet  of  Semitic  derivation,  variously  entitled  the 
Arian,  or  Bactro-PUi,  exemplifies  as  lucidly  in  the  internal 
mechanism,  the  progressive  changes  from  the  fixed  letters  of 
the  Eapurdigiri^  inscription,  and  the  unpretentious  legend* 
on  the  early  Indo- Greek  coins ^  to  the  marked  oontrast 
exhibited  in  the  advanced  literal  combinations  of  the  Taxila 
Copper -plate,*  or  the  composite  double-letters  of  the  mint 
legends  of  the  Indo-Scythians.* 

If  the  demands  of  a  higher  linguistic  structure  were  liaUa 
to  affect  the  formation  of  letters,  a  more  directly  caligrapluc 
query  remains,  as  to  what  influence  the  concurrent  Official 
system  of  writing  exercised  upon  the  local  alphabet.  The 
Semitic  character  which  was  seemingly  learnt  and  acquired 
by  the  Aryans,  on  their  passage  through  the  dependencies  of 
Ariana,  would  appear  to  have  been  associated  and  identiBed 
with  their  southern  migration  along  the  base  of  the  Hima- 
laya, and  to  a  certain  extent  to  have  been  domesticated  with 


'  Bhilas  Topei.    In  one  hundred  and  cinctj'Bii  imcriptioiu,  there  octm  oalr 
*'  threo"  eiRTDplM  of  "  compouDd  Icttere,"  p.  268. 

'  J,E.A.S.,  I'rof.  H.  H.  Wilfion'B  Rock  JnscriptioM,  jii.  1S3. 

'  Ariana  Antiqua,  239  et  seq.     PriiiBcp's  Ewep,  ii.  1S2  et  leq. 
Chroiiidc(1864},  Yol.iT.  186. 

•  Profeuor  Doitmhi's  ArtieU  J.B.A.S.,  XS.  p.  233. 

>  J.B.A.S.,  IX.  23B,  etc 
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them  in  tbeir  new  home  in  Brahm&vurttA,  and  from  thcuce 
to  Lave  extended  downwards  as  far  at  Mathuri,  below  wlilch 
dU  trace  of  it  becomes  lost.' 

It  is  eJear  that  ihia  graphic  syatem  to  a  great  exteut  supor- 
eeded  the  indigenous  achenie  of  letters  ia  the  Punjdb,  though 
for  no  very  extended  period,  as  it  was  speedily  eujierscded 
and  eclipsed  by  the  more  congruous  character  of  Indian 
growt.h.^  But,  as  the  Bactrian  or  Yavandni  ilpi  is  i'ound  by 
the  evidence  of  its  linear  construction  to  have  owed  much  to 
the  southern  theory  of  classification  and  definition  of  Ictlors, 
in  its  own  advance  from  the  sixteen  figures  of  the  Phosnioo- 
Babylonian,  and  its  further  progress  towards  the  full  alphabet 
which  j\.ryan  languages  demanded  from  the  altogether  inado- 
quate  normal  Semitic  elements ;  so,  in  the  very  coins  under 
review,  can  be  traced  the  effect  of  one  ayatem  of  writing  upon 
the  other — the   action    and    reaction  of  concurrent  paleeo- 

'  I  nMSpitnkte  the  leailiDg  itucripliDoa  In   tbia  alphabet: — 1.  Hidda  (h'o. 
I3)r  >K*i  JalUklU^,  in  AfghfiiniitJia.    An  enrlheB  jar,  tayiog  gn  Aiinn  iiiKit|>- 
tion.  irrittoD  in  iiii,  and  dated  in  the  jrear  S.    Arinna  Aotiqua.  p.  Ill,  and 
I,  p.  262,    S.  A  steatite  Taae  frDm  Biniarikii  (JaUfilEib&d).  with  a  ]^¥iid 


Kfauhfd  on  its  tuHace,  tmdatod.  Ariana  Auticjna,  pp.  6i,  70,  pi.  ii,  6g.  1 
PriiiMp'B  Eisajc,  i.  107,  pi.  Tj.  3.  Tho  WnfdnJt  (30  miles  W.  of  Kihul) 
BniE  Vase,  now  in  the  iDdion  Museum,  inscribed  with  dotted  tetters,  dated  la 


Ihft  year  CI,  and  recording  the  name  of  Iltisllkll,  the  OOHPEI  of  tl 
Aiiana  Antiqua,  p.  118  ;  Priniep,  i.  101.  pi.  i. ;  Jour.  As.  See.  Bengal, 
Ko.  iv.  of  I8C1 ;  Jour.  Bojol  As.  Soc.,  u.  37.  i.  The  Taiila  Plate,  dated  78. 
beofs  the  name  of  llo^,  identified  with  the  Moa  of  the  coin* ;  Num. 
ChrDO.,  vol.  lii.  Bactrian  List,  No.  ut.  S.  Momkyala  Slone  Slab  (now  in  tlia 
Biblioth^qno  linp^rioU,  Paris),  dated  in  (be  Tear  18.  i»Dliiins  the  deai^natian 
of  Konishka;  Frinsep'i  Essays,  i.  pt.  ix. ;  Journ.  Koyal  As.  Soo.,  n.  3S1. 
From  (ho  sune  site  was  obtained  the  Brsis  CjUader  now  in  the  Brititb  UuieDDi ; 
Frinscp,  pi.  TJ.  To  these  mij  he  added  two  inscriptions  Irom  the  Tnsiifiut 
oouutry,  one  dated  60  ;  Journ.  As.  Sno.,  Bengal,  I8S4,  p.  70S ;  I'riosep,  i.  pi. 
ii. ;  and  the  hi-literal  inscription  at  Kangra  (Anan  and  Indo-Pidi),  Prmsep,  >. 
169,  pi.  ii.,  us  well  ai  the  Mathuta  Inteription  in  Ind'""  ""'  '"'<■■—  *■"•  J—-J 
in  Bactrian  figurco,  Jcum.  As.  8ac.  Bengal,  1B61,  p.  i 
Emjs,  ii.  197. 

*  A  ootUtcnl  branch  of  this  engian'  nigeWa  itself         _ .. 

«(t]teGTeekiilpbab«tiiilndia,vrhianfaUDwea  the  con (guering  progress 
trian  Helknes,  as  the  affiliated  alphabet  of  Semitio  oririii  attended  the  do 
of  tbs  Aryan  Tsces.  Tbeaocenor)' incident*  differed,  he 


degiaded  fonn,  pooihly  even  beyond  the  duration  of  t^e  corrency  of  the  Arion 
Gbanu>ter,  Its  gwgnplucsleitetuinnmay  be  defined  tsneaflj  parallel  to  that  of  Iha 
Arian  writing  tuwonli  the  QuiKetieprutiacm,  whUe  it  poietrated  ii 


trace  ofanysolitatyioscriptioninlhe  GreeklaugDigein  _ 

Duttic  fonn  it  remiuned  the  leading  Tehide  of  official  rerord,  with  a  eubliiUnrj 
Tciuacular  tionilatian,  during  mote  than  two  cmturi(«  under  Greek  and  Seydiiau 


gruphies.  I  need  not  press  the  important  point  of  the 
difference  between  the  stiff  forms  of  lapidary  epigraphy,  as 
opposed  to  the  pen  and  ink  writing  of  every  day  life ;  nor 
need  I  further  advert  to  any  of  the  minor  argnments  sop- 
porting  the  theory  I  advocate,  as  with  the  above  and  other 
good  and  valid  reasons  the  case  might  be  admitted  as  proven; 
bnt  that  I  desire  to  answer,  by  anticipation,  objections  which 
may  chance  to  be  taken  by  those  who  still  consent  servilely 
to  follow  Prinsep's  original  suggestion — a  bright  thought, 
which  I,  among  the  most  devoted  of  his  admirers,  regret  he 
was  not  spared  to  improve  and  mature. 

The  deduction  which  archatological  data  thus  indicate,  ia 

1  wili  Ari 
.  figs.  6,  I 


of  ludian  PiiU  letterB  (Prinsep's  tarays,  I  227.  ic);  while  (he  Gunla  ralTer 
money,  txued  upon  tliu  Btaudard  of  tha  Wialsm  mrtmcisi  of  the  Slh  Kinw, 
felflinij-in  ucarcely  \mhk  outlina,  the  tituliir  PAO  NANO  PAD,  of  KancAi 
origination  (J.  It.  A.  S.  ai.  p.  11).  At  n  {Nriod  lancb  snteccdent  to  the  iptvad 
of  the  Guptas,  which  U  vanoiuly  ftsngncd  to  the  mcoiu!,  thiid,  or  ctcb  fonrili 
centmicB  (Lasaen,  Ind.  Alt.,  p.  ii.  7S2,  etc. ;  PriiiMp't  Eesaya,  L  276^  a.o.,  a  *«t; 
imperfect  fonn  of  Greek  had  foand  Iti  way  into  Guncrbt,  whore  it  figures  on  the 
obverse  of  tlie  i^oius  of  tbew  Slili  Icin^  of  SurBsbtm,  in  issociation  with  in 
fli'gont  and  highlv-flnislicii  Snnstrit  le^nd  on  the  reverfe.  ThEnearfsl  appronrh 
IQ  eensc,  any  of  ihcsi'  di^boacd  jmititiona  of  Groek  admit  of,  is  fumistiea  bj  a 
cuin  of  Budni  Sfih,  the  son  of  Jiwa  Eama  (J.  H,  A,  S.  lii.  «2;  Ibid.,  ii.  88; 
LsEien,  Ind  Alt.  ii.  794),  where  sometMng  like  the  name  of  Dionjmns 
(AlOATllCri,  lie.)  may  bo  seen.— Jfi™.  (Sron.,  toI.  iii.,  N,  S.,  p.  233. 

Since  the  ptecedinff  eheet  has  been  aet  up  in  type,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Newton'a 
papn  on  the  SUx  Kings  (fioinbay  Br.  R.  A.  8.,  10  Sept.,  1863).  The  ample 
materials  eupplicd  to  tbc  author  by  native  friends  on  tbe  spot  have  enabled  but 
to  add  three  new  names  to  tbc  list  of  lifleen  previously  known.  Ag  Ur. 
Newlon  comments  on  my  article  in  this  Journal  (vol.  lii.  1848),  1  may  hare 
ocoasion  to  rerien  tbe  nholc  question  hereafter;  but  I  may  mention  tl^t  Mr. 
Newton  makes  tbe  complete  series  of  the  eighteen  kings  date  fiom  102  to  294, 
or  192  years  in  ull,  whicQ  he  aligns  to  the  era  of  Vikram^ditra,  thus  filing  the 
epoch  of  the  djuasty  at  from  "  \.d.  30  nr  40  to  a.d.  210,  290,"  In  my  last  exami- 
nation of  this  subject  (Joumal  Asiatique,  Octabre,  1B63)  I  came  to  the  couclosion 
that  the  limited  numbers  I  bad  obserred  on  the  coins  ranged  from  187  to  290, 
which  numbers,  tested  by  the  Seleucidnu  era  to  which  I  gare,  and  continue  to 
me,  the  preference,  corresponded  with  B.C.  126  to  n.c.  22.  In  still  adhering  to 
this  cycle,  I  must  explain,  that  I  reject  all  Mr.  Newton's  dates  between  102  and 
170,  as  I  distrust  the  readiag  of  the  early  numbers  and  obserrc  that  the  author 
contiaues  to  interpret  ?l  as  7  instead  of  the  establiabed  70.  On  the  other  hand, 
1  am  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  improved  reading  of  Fariha  pralhanu,  "  in 
the  lirat  year,"  on  the  coins  of  Frttura  dafla;  but  I  interpret  the  record  to  mean, 
"the  first  year"  of  bis  election  by  Republican  suJTrage  to  an  office  of  deter- 
minate tenuTL — and  not  to  the  first  year  of  absolale  sovereignty,  a  distinction  the 
modesty  of  his  titles  would  alone  imply,  if  the  absence  of  a  patronjmic  does  notalM 
justify  the  inference  that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  repreientatives  thns  eloratad. 
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[firmed  and  illustrated,  in  the  most  apposite  manner,  both 
the  testimony  of  early  tradition  and  mediffival  ovidence- 
uen  Thaang,  in  a.d.  648,  speaking  of  the  legends  preserved 
the  land  regarding  the  origin  and  spread  of  Pali  writing, 
presses  hiniself  as  follows : — Le8  carncl^res  do  lYcriture 
ont  m  invenWe  par  le  dieu  Jbn,  et,  depuis  I'ofigine,  leur 
forme  s'eat  transmise  da  siii'le  en  si&le.  EUe  se  compose  de 
tranto-sept  signes,  qui  s'assembtent  et  ee  combincnt  suivant 
(bjet  ou  la  chose  qu'on  vent  exprimer.  Ellc  e'cat  repandue 
s'estdivisee  en  diversea  braneheA.  Sa  source,  e'etitnt  elargie 
par  degr^,  elle  s'est  acoommodte  aux  usages  des  pays  et  aux 
besoim  dea  hommes,  et  n'a  ^prouv^  que  de  leg^res  modifications. 
gen(>ral,  elle  ne  s'est  pas  sensiblement  eoartL-e  de  son 
Lgine.  Cost  surt^ut  dans  I'lnde  centrale  qu'elle  est  nette 
correcte." — Hioum-Thsang,   Memoires,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  72, 

1857). 
Al  Blriini,  residing  in  a.d.  1031  among  the  people  whose 
customs  he  was  describing,  gives  a  full  list  of  the  varieties  of 
writing  then  current,  and  particularly  epecilies,  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  the  form  in  use  from  Kashmir  to  Ben&roe,  at  that 
time  the  joint  representatives  of  the  learning  of  the  country."' 

'  I  uinsi  M.  Reinaud'i  IraiuUlian  of  the  pasBitge  in  question.  }it  Ko  batu  no 
US.  of  .Al  BirAni't  Tdrihh-i-Siiii  in  Engluoil,  vbcreby  to  check  orimprote  the 
French  veraion.  I  ullov  it  to  stand  vithoat  coninient: — "On  comple  pliurit'url 
fcritnm  duns  I'lndc.  La  plni  rjpandue  est  cello  qui  porle  1«  nnia  de  iiddh»- 
matraai  (b_^vi  Jm)  oa  subatanoe  parfute ;  elle  »L  luitfe  duu  lo  Cuiheniie 
«t  k  BenJir^  qui  (out  nituntenint  lei  dciu  principaux  foyen  aciftntifiquea  du 
•art  fgslemoat  de  eette  Seiituie  dans  le  Mulhfa-Defa,  appcle  noaal 
uom  d'  ArT>'''>^U'  Oaat  U  HsIto,  aa  tvl  luitge  d'one  ^crilure  apppltr 
f  S>/)  :  celle-ci  eat  di«p<M£fl  At  la  mSme  maoi^e  que  la  pnnaiim 
a  farme)  en  aont  difflreates.    tJne  troisiitmo  Venture,  nomm^c  aritdAa- 

,  {•^^^•^J^)t  o'eal-u-dire  h  moitie  nagari,  et  qui  participe  dva  dcui  [ire- 

inATCB,  Mt  uiil^o  djuia  la  Bhada  (AnJlfj)  ut  dan*  une  partie  da  Siad.  Pinni 
l»  Mtwa  (criturea,  on  peut  citer  Ic  malokry  (i^>l*i-«),  nsil*  Jhus  MrJeMtht^a 
f'j*  °'  -),  an  midi du  Siud,  jaht  de  U cOte;  le  bctandiba  {■  * ^"  ■  '),  emploji 
~  '  TJUe  appclea  aoaai  UanaDnra  ;   le  karnSta  U^vS),  nii«  duna  le 

ite,  pajt  qui  donne  ouaMMe  aux  pmoDiiM  appel£«,  du»  lc«  armAca,  du 
Kannara  (>y^)  ;  I'aiidri,  emploj'j  daiii  I'ADdra-Deta  oa  pajw  d'Andra 
•Ksj') ;  li'  draridi,  niil$  dans  Ic  Dntridn  on  DraTini:  le  lari.  duna  Id  l*t- 
oa  paja  de  Ijir ;  lo  gnura  {t^jS),  tlana  lo  Piirab-Desa  (yiJJ  ^-Jjjf) 
tigion  orimtale  (In  DengaU) ;  et  U  bikcbalu  {'  '  ^-*  ^;')  dau  le  Ovdaa- 
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The  purely  geographical  question  of  sites  of  discovery  of 
coins  ia  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  auy  speculative 
theories ;  but  it  is  singular  that  the  centre  around  which  the 
limited  number  of  more  obsGrvant  collectors  would,  under 
that  teat,'  circumscribL*  the  extreme  radins  of  the  currency  of 
Erananda'a  money— results  in  pronouncing  the  chief  seat  of 
issue  to  have  been  in  or  very  near  to  the  sacred  cradle  of 
Bruhmanism,  "between  the  two  divine  rivers,"* 

Sir  Proby  T-  Cautley  first  brought  these  coins  prominently 
into  notice,  on  their  CJisuid  discovery  during  his  excavation 
of  the  submerged  city  of  Behat  on  the  Jumna,  where,  seven- 
teen feot  below  the  modem  surface  of  the  sub-Himalayan 
detritus,  in  sinking  wells  for  the  foundations  of  the  works  of 
the  Doab  canal,  he  came  upon  the  undisturbed  deposits  of  the 
past,  whose  period  of  inhumation  was  geologically  supposed 
to  be  told  by  the  number  of  feet  of  sand,  etc.,  which  natural 
causes  had  added  to  the  pre\-iou3  level  of  the  country.' 

There  is  a  seeming  inconsistency  in  admitting  any  notion 

PotirahfuiSka  (Ll/uA^jfJiJal).  La  dcrnUre  ieriture  eat  calle  dont  w  KrTeDt 
leg  kiuddhistn  (JlJIJ."  M.  Jitiiiaud,  'Hiiaam  aur  t'  ltid«,  p.  298;  H3.  Xo. 
584,  Folin,  39  tcrso. 

'  General  Cunningham,  one  ot  our  enriicst  and  most  pers«rcrin^  coin  collectors, 
apeakB  of  this  money  "  as  both  of  silver  and  copper,  found  chiefly  betveen  the 
Indus  and  the  Jumna  "  (Bhilsn  Topes,  p.  3;H).  Mr.  E,  C.  Bajley,  another  very 
derotcd  numismatitt.oonBDrswtU  me  in  placing  their  tiidm  further  to  the  east- 
wnrd  (Prins«p'9  Essays,  i.  p.  204).  The  Slaey  collection  produced  onlv  23  speci- 
mens of  the  class,  out  of  a  total  of  between  sti  and  seven  thousand  coins  broun;ht 
together,  during  manjt  years  of  patient  labour  and  personal  eearch,  over  a  lur^ 
rango  of  coantry  ^J.A.S.D.  ixTii.  p.  2So),  whilo  thu  intmense  accumalatinns  of 
Masaon  in  Afghbnutan,  did  not  coatributc  a  single  c:iainple  (Ariana  Antiijiia, 
p.  41a].  A  number  of  Kranandn's  coins  arc  engrarcd  in  pi.  xxxii.  vol.  vii. 
(183S),  J.A.S.  liengol  (p.  1031),  but  their  places  of  discovery  arc  not  noted. 

'  M  nnu  ii,  17.  "The  tract,  fashioned  by  the  gods,  which  lies  between  the 
two  divine  rivers,  Sarosvatj  and  DrishudvatI,  is  called  Omhm&vartla.  The  usage 
relating  to  castes  and  miied  castes,  which  Las  been  traditionally  rcceiieU  in  tliat 
country,  is  called  the  pure  usage.  The  country  of  Kurukabntra  (in  the  region  of 
modern  Delhi),  and  of  the  JIatsyas  (on  tlie  Jumna),  r&ncbulas  (in  the  vicinity  of 
modem  Kanauj),  and  ijiiirnsenas  (in  the  district  uf  Jlathurb),  wliicli  adjoins 
Brahmbrartta,  a  the  land  of  Urahmarsbb  (divine  Bishis)."  "  The  tract  situated 
between  the  Himavut  and  the  Viadhya  ranges  to  tlie  east  of  Viii&;ana  and  to  the 
west  of  Pruybgtt,  is  known  as  the  Modhy.ide^  fcentol  region).  The  wise  know 
as  Aryivarltn.  the  country  which  lies  between  the  eame  two  ranees,  and  c.iteniU 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  oecnn."— Muir,  Sanskrit  Teits,  li.  147-  For  the 
comparative  geograpliv  of  this  true;,  see  ).  A.  S.  Bengal,  ii.  106-7 ;  Major  Colviu, 
vii.  752;  Mr.  M.  1'.  Edge  worth,  ii.  688;  Lt.  liaker,  siii.  297;  Major  Macko- 
soo ;  and  Mliot's  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,  article  Bhutti&na,  p.  78, 

*  J.A.S.B.  iii.  222.    Vrinsep'a  Essays,  i.  p.  76. 
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of  so  northern  a  seot  for  KranandB'8  metropolis,  when  he  is 
confessed  to  have  been  monarch  of  all  the  GaagetJc  Valley, 
holding  B  capital  at  Palibothra  ;  hut  the  nimiBinatic  record^! 
probably  concentrated  tLcmsclvos  near  the  site  of  their 
original  issue,  and  the  more  frequent  discovery  of  these  coins 
higher  up  the  Indian  Meeopotamia,  would  only  prove  that 
material  and  commert^iol  wealth  had  the  advantage  in  this 
part  of  the  king's  dominions  over  the  provinces  more  to- 
wards tlie  Delta. 

In  ray  own  individual  experience,  mo  ancient  coins,  in  the 
general  eems,  are  found  bulow  Allahabad.  Ben&res  occa- 
sionally contributes  a  transported  specimen,  but  the  limits  of 
search,  approved  by  my  own  Native  coin  collectors  starting 
from  our  head  quarters,  at  Suhanmpore  or  Dehli,  gmdually 
ceased  to  extend  below  Mathurd.  On  the  other  band,  we 
know  how  singularly  the  surviving  reproaentatives'  of  the 
earlier  Greek  currencies  localized  themselves  in  Behgrim, 
and  how  prolific  the  soil  of  the  Punjab  still  continues  to 
bo  in  the  numismatic  remains  of  the  more  aettled  Indo- 
Bactrian  and  Indo-Scythic  kings. 

These  archasological  facts,  whatever  their  first  aspect  might 
indicate,  by  no  means  show  that  Krananda  was  not  king  of 
Magadha,  hut  they  certainly  prove  that  whatever  of  social 
culture  and  civilization  maj'  he  held  to  he  associated  with  a 
full  and  complete  system  of  monetary  exchanges  pertained  to 
a  limited  area  of  comparatively  unprolific  soil,  bordering  on 
a  desert  on  the  one  hand,  and  shut  in  by  the  Himalayas  on 
the  other ;  while  the  richer  country  of  the  lower  Ganges,  for 
whatever  reason,  remained  unaupplied  with  a  commensurate 
metallic  circulation.  And  it  ia  a  point  worthy  of  remark, 
tbat  t/ie  tract  which  the  Vedic  Arj'ana  chose  as  their  new  home 
should,  through  so  many  ages,  and  under  so  many  disadvan- 
tages, have  retained  its  pre-eminence  till  ocean  navigation  and 
English  commerce  gradually  elevated  Calcutta  to  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  Imperialism  of  Ifoghul  DchU. 

It  is  moro  difficult  to  prove  directly  from  existing  nmUis- 


<  MaMan,  J.A.S.B.,  ui.  1»3.    FiXBtefi  Vmji,  i.  Si. 


matic  data  the  amplitude  of  the  currencies  of  Krananda ;  but 
any  deficiency  in  this  respect  might  be  accounted  for  by  tbe 
facta  juBt  cited,  that  the  people  of  the  more  southern  portions 
of  his  dominions  either  did  not  largely  employ  coined  money, 
or  that  they  were  content  to  use  it  in  the  old  form  of  specific 
woights  of  crudely- fashioned  metal,  even  as  the  populations  of 
the  peninsula  adhered  to  a  like  custom  for  so  many  agos  after 
the  higher  class  of  mintages  had  secured  a  permanent  footing 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  Boctious  of  Hindustan.  One  of 
the  nine  Nandaa  is  stated  by  the  Mahawanso  to  have  been 
designated  Dhana  Nanda,  or  the  rich  Nanda ;  though  the 
adjective  is  interpreted  by  the  Ceylon  translator  in  the  op- 
tional, but  not  necessarily  correct,  sense  of  "avaricious," 
Wilford,  also,  citing  the  Sanskrit  authorities,  gives  ub  an 
imposing  acraunt  of  Nanda's  wealth,'  which,  though  greatly 
exaggerated  and  probably  only  in  the  lesser  degree  consisting 
of  absolute  coin,  must  have  been  very  complete  in  the  technic 
details  of  the  Mint  issues  and  abundant  in  quantity,  before 
the  Brahman  Ch&nakya  could  hare  turned  it  to  his  purpose, 
in  debasing  the  king's  money,  by  forging  new  dice  and  re- 
iBSuing  metal  reduced  to  one-eighth  of  the  true  standard — in 
order  to  contribute  towards  the  funds  needful  to  secure  the 
ruin  of  the  Nandas  and  the  final  elevation  of  Chandra  Oupta,* 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  the  extant 
coinage  of  Krananda  is  seemingly  aufEcient  to  justify  the 
inference  of  his  great  wealth  and  extended  dominions.'     The 

'  Wilford  (As.  Res.  i.  212)  quoUs  a  PnurfLnik  account  of  Nanda'a  trcaEarea, 
which  are  fabulously  ruled  at  "  1,584,000,000  pounds  sterling  in  gold  coin  alone  ; 
the  laluc  of  the  ailver  and  copper  coin,  and  jencls,  exceeded  all  calculation ;  and 
hia  arnif  consisted  of  100,000,000  men." 

'  "  Opening  Ihe  door  (of  Nanda's  palace)  with  the  nlmost  accrecy,  and  escaping 
with  the  prince  oat  of  that  passage,  they  fled  to  the  nildernera  of  Win^hli. 
While  dwelling  there,  with  the  view  of  raising  resources,  he  converted  (by  re- 
coining)  each  kah^panan  into  eight,  and  amassed  eighty  kiilis  of  kah^pang. 
Haling  buried  tliis  treasure,  he  commenced  to  search  for  a  second  individual 
entitled  (by  birth)  to  be  raised  to  sovereign  power,  and  met  with  the  aforesaid 
prince  of  the  W6riyan  dynasty,  called  Chandagulto," — Mab6wnnso  xl, 

with  this  enquiry,  thai  no  single  coin  of 
las  as  yet  been  discovered ;  it  is  possible 
of  Krarianda  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  the  provinces,  for 
which  they  were  originally  designed,  during  the  succeeding  three  reigns,  while  the 
limited  demand  for  coined  money  continued  in  the  south ;  and  in  Asoka's  tim* 
Greek  cunencita  came  opportunely  to  supply  alt  northern  deinands. 
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minor  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  subdiviaional 
copper  pieces  vould  alone  imply  a  largely  diffused  and  com- 
prelieoBive  echeme  of  Mint  administration,  and  its  adaptation 
to  the  circametaaces  of  the  coramanity  is  singularly  exem- 
plified in  the  incident  that  the  copper  curreooy  appeab,  in  its 
isolated  Indian  Pali  legend,  to  the  limited  intelligence  of  the 
indigenes,  while  the  duplicate  legend  of  the  governing  classea, 
in  Semitic  characters,  is  reserved  for  the  more  imposing 
silver  money.' 

X  have  still  to  describe  the  coins  themselves,  to  explmn  the 
legends  on  their  surfaces,  and  to  seek  to  trace  the  origin  and 
purport  of  the  numerous  symbob  they  have  preserved  for 
modem  inveetigatiDn. 


Silver. — Weight  290  grains.  Bkitish  Mlseitm  (from  the 
collection  of  James  Prinsep). 

Obverse. — The  central  figure  repreaenta  the  conventional 
form  of  the  sacred  deer  of  the  Buddhists.  (1)  The  horns  are 
fancifully  curved,  and  the  tail  is  imitated  from  that  of  the 
Himalayan  Yak;  an  appendage  which,  in  its  material  use 
and  pictorial  embodiment,  was  so  early  accepted  as  a  distinc- 
tive type  of  royalty.  In  attendance  on  this  symbolic  animal 
is  a  lightly-draped  female  (2),  who  holds  aloft  a  lotus  (3).  The 
monogram  J  {4j  completes  the  emblems  on  the  field,  bat  the 
lotus  ifl  repeated  at  the  commencement  of  the  legend.^ 

Legend,  in  Indian  Pili,  transcribed  into  modem  Sanskrit 
ofaaractcTB : — 

Rqiaah  Kranandaaa  Amogha  Bhratiua,  Maharajaaa. 

'  In  Akbv**  reicTi,  «ld  wu  coined  in  four  cities  onlf,  ulvnr  in  loaxtam,  uil 
Eoppvr  In  no  lett  ihan  laily-tno. — Ajio-i-Akbari,  L  Sd. 

*  Od  tomD  oniH  tlu  lotui  ii  inMitod  in  tbi  Bcld  !>etow  Dir  bod;  nf  the  flag 
(J.  A.  8.  B.  lii.  pUlc  luii.  fig,  i).  On  other  •podmou  die  IdMr  A  =  T 
i  WiXdra  f}  oocupiei  the  Tuant  ipue. 
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(Coin)  of  the  great  king,  the  king  Erananda,  the  brother 
of  Amogha. 

lieeerse.—The  Central  device  consists  of  a  stdpa  (5)  sur- 
mounted  by  a  BmoU  chhatra  (6),  above  which  appears  a 
favorite  Buddhist  symbol  (7).  At  the  foot  is  a  serpent  (8). 
In  the  field  are  the  Bodhi  tree  (9),  the  Swastika  crots  (10), 
and  an  emblem  peculiar  to  the  Buddhists  (11). 

Legend,  in  Bactrian  PSli : — 

Rajha  Kranandasa  Amogha-bhratisa,  Maharajaaa. 

The  monarch 'a  name  on  this  series  of  coins  has  hitherto,  by 
common  consent,  been  transcribed  as  Kunanda^  and  tested  by 
the  more  strict  laws  of  ita  own  system  of  Pakoography,  the 
initial  compound,  in  Indian  Pali,  would  preferentially  repre- 
sent the  letters  ku.  There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  true 
normal  form  of  the  short  w  (L),  which  can  bo  traced  down- 
wards in  ita  consistent  modifications  in  most  of  the  Western 
Inscriptions,  though  the  progressive  Qangetic  mutations  com- 
pletely reversed  the  lower  stroke  of  their  u  (3)-  Tho  question 
of  the  correct  reading  of  the  rleslguatiou  has,  liowcvcr,  been 
definitively  set  at  rest  by  the  Bactrian  counterpart  legends  on 
the  better  preserved  specimens  of  the  coinage,  where  the  initial 
combination  figures  as  "K  kr ;  a  transliteration,  which  any  more 
close  and  critical  examination  of  the  rest  of  the  Indian  P61i 
legend  would,  of  itself,  have  suggested,  in  the  parallel  use  of 
the  same  subjunct  L  in  »j?t  bhrata?  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  local  alphabet  borrowed  this  mechanical  application 
from  its  exotic  associate,  an  incorporation  almost  intuitive, 
considering  that  the  pure  P&li  writings  had  no  possible  need 
of  or  occasion  for  such  a  conjunction;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 

■  Profrasor  Golilaliicker  Bup^sla  that  the  kra,  in  combinittion  with  Kanda,  mftj- 
possihlj-  itand  for  ^  li-ri,  "  a  million,"  nr  Brtme  vaguo  number  porretponding  nith 
Mahd  jiadma  (100,000  millions),  undiT  llio  sapiXKiilion  tliat  tlic  latter  dr^i^nntion 
was  applied  to  one  of  tlio  N.inda  fnmilj-,  in  its  numoricnl  stiisp,  as  iL  fabulouii 
total,  Eiiid  not  in  tlifi  miire  usually  received  nicanin?  of  "  n  larce  IoHl*,"  IIow- 
vver,  US  I  do  not  suppose  that  Kraijanrta  and  Kanda  MahbpBdma  were  one  and 
thi:  same  person,  I  need  not  press  the  similitude, 

'  rrinsep's  Essays,  iL  168,  16!. 
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tlie  larper  amount  of  Sanskrit  carried  by  tlie  Semitic  alphabet 
had  very  parly  secured  witbin  its  Eastern  adaptive  recooalntc- 
tion  a  phonetic  equivalent  of  the  much  requii'ed  suffixed  r. 

As  the  u  in  ita  modern  course,  in  India,  changed  its  originul 
contigunition,  the  attached  r,  as  far  as  monumental  records 
suffice  to  prove,  foitowed  an  equally  eccentric  caligraphic 
tendency  in  reversing  this  earliest  borrowed  model,  an  ar- 
rangement which  has  survived  from  the  date  of  the  inscrip- 
tions and  coins  of  the  Sah  kings  on  the  Western  coast  and 
those  of  the  scqu^t  Guptas  in  ^^^ortheni  India  to  the  current 
Sanskrit  ^  and  the  Bengali  ^. 

Another  result  of  mutual  influences  is  strikingly  exemplified 
in  a  second  instance  of  appropriation  in  these  legends,  where 
the  Baetrian  alphabet,  to  supply  its  own  deficiencies,  odopt* 
the  Indian  P^i  Y  =jli<  to  do  duty  for  the  more  complete 
compound  \  jn  of  the  sister  Paleography ; '  us  the  Baetrian 
writing  did  not  so  easily  admit  of  conjunctions  of  consonants 
it  contented  itself  with  the  aspirate  already  in  local  use. 

The  simple  letters  of  the  Pdli  exergues  of  theao  mintoges 
vary  in  the  form  of  one  and  the  same  alphabetic  symbol  to 
an  extent  altogether  incompatible  with  any  possible  hypothesis 
of  mere  epochal  Palax>graphic  advance.  Here,  on  a  concurrent 
series  of  coins — confined  in  point  of  time  to  the  issue  of  a  single 
reign,  or  tested  by  the  localities  of  discovery  closely  limited  in 
geographical  range — are  to  be  found  letters  of  identical  pho- 
netic power,  whose  expression,  on  the  various  specimens  of  the 
general  circulation,  departs  from  any  given  model  to  a  degree 
it  would  have  required  many  centuries  to  have  produced  in 
more  isolated  provincial  alphabets;  while,  on  the  other  ]>8rt, 
Asoka's  Rock  and  Pillar  Inscriptions,  however  much  they  may 
have  been  modified  in  dialect  or  phraseology,  follow  one  UJii* 
form  law  of  literal  formation,  so  to  say,  over  all  India.^  As  has 


I,  Rdiia,  I^a; 


i.  153 ; 


I.  233. 


•  Tliij  Oimfir  IiurriplioB  hu  o  fur  gnmUir  niiiuhw  at  oompc 
than  thi  mnrc  lutiira  IrxU,  but  th»  euuplv  ivtli'm  out  of  whir^  Qin>r  HHnhtoii- 
tjoni  nrr  fiiriDBd  TuIIdv  ilie  uxiul  ninR^nUiiia.  It  n  uurioiu  t«  lam  in  Uxh* 
aornial  lapiilarj  i>iiijcni|ili]illionriulB  ia«iliud>  oJopTHd  for  ^wUiig  lb*  uoujnuolJiiTi 
■'  "        a  uti  diarrguil  aliuvu  (wT  th«  puiilioB  utUw  Itadinf  Inltoi  odho 
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been  already  shown,  tbcre  wero  Bufiicient  reasons  for  this  indi- 
vidiuilization,  without  at  all  trenohiiig  upon  the  independent 
progress  of  other  modes  of  writing  of  anterior  development, 
The  present  suitu  of  coins  fully  demonatrates  the  action  of  the 
Semitic  system  upon  the  locul  character  of  Northern  Hindu- 
stan ;  if  the  former,  as  there  is  valid  ground  to  suppose,  was 
already  extensively  domesticated  in  India  prior  to  PanJni's 
time  and  before  the  advent  of  S&kya  Muni,  a  very  large  margin, 
reckoning  by  centuries,  may  be  conceded  for  the  first  date  of 
its  reception  and  gradual  incorporation  int^  the  literature  and 
grammar  of  the  land,  while  the  comparatively  unpenetrated 
South  contented  itself  with  the  old  form  of  speech  and  ita  ovm 
corresponding  ample  means  of  expression. 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  Pili  letters.  The  ^  in  Saja  is 
sometimes  shaped  like  the  lapidary  T  and  in  other  instances 
follows  the  Western  type  J ,  The  ^,  in  the  same  word,  is  re- 
presented on  one  specimen  as  E  on  another  as  2.  The  anuS' 
tpara  of  the  ig'  is  occasionally,  as  in  modern  writing,  placed 
above  the  I  in  other  cases  it  is  inserted  between  the  forward 
lines  of  the  leading  consonants.  The  bodies  of  the  ^'s  vary 
from  the  square  ^J  to  the  rounded  JJ  and  even  to  the  pointed 
form  f .  Tlic  ^j's  and  jj'a  differ  perceptibly  in  their  respec- 
tive outlines,  and  scarcely  any  two  numismatic  specimens  give 
the  figure  of  the  >j  alike. 

Of  the  ten  or  twelve  separate  devices  which  cover  the  con- 
joined surfaces  of  Erananda's  coins,  no  single  one  can  be  denied 
significance  among  the  received  exoteric  symbolization  of  the 
imperfect  Buddhism  of  325  B.C.  Many  of  these  signs  were 
undoubtedly  adopted,  in  later  times,  as  distinctive  emblems  of 
particular  schisms  from  the  early  creed ;  but  the  collection 
and  association  of  so  many  crude  types  on  the  royal  money- 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  refer  to  any  temporising  concilia- 
tion of  sectarian  severances  at  a  period  when  Buddhism  was 
in  its  first  stage  of  development  from  the  home  worship  to 

compound,  which  was  at  times  placed  iiloa  t}ie  Kqneat  character,  and  at  liiim 

"~  "' liversally  recoeniBCil  plnie,  aitve  the  following  letter,    iis,  for  in- 

■    ifl  \i,  (Ttthlet  Tui.  3),  ilae>"V«  0.  ('"«■  2),  Dhauli  ^  J, 
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which  it  was  so  largely  indebted.'  It  will  be  more  rational 
to  accept  the  entire  series  uf  eynibolfi,  so  elaborately  combined, 
as  the  prototypes  of  local  thought  and  superstitious  idealism, 
and  to  concede  to  religions,  as  to  letters,  a  necessary  growth 
and  a  progress  more  or  leas  speedy  as  competition  or  stagna- 
tion might  chance  to  dictate.  Under  this  test  I  will  pass  in 
casual  review  the  several  items  which  contribute  to  the 
seemingly  anomalous  conjunction,  reserving  the  more  detailed 
illustration  for  the  extracts  embodied  in  the  foot-notea. 

(1).  The  central  and  moat  prominent  object  on  the  obverse 
consists  of  a  deer,  an  animal  which  may  not  have  been  directly 
worshipped  in  India,  but  which,  in  very  remote  ages,  had 
clearly  been  invested  with  some  secondary  sanctity  ;  the  Deer 
Park  of  the  Immortal,*  the  sectarian  symbol  of  a  leading  divi- 
sion of  the  creed,^  and  the  authoritativo  device  For  the  seals  of 
the  priesthood,*  each  in  their  degree  establish  the  existence  of 
a  primitive  reverence  for  this  consecutively  recurring  type. 

(2.  The  female  attendant  in  front  of  the  stag,  whether  in- 


'  The  UBOciatian  at  Iheae  Brmbnlg  with  »  MioenhRt  ulTaucvd  pbue  o(  Bnd- 
dhimi  it  Bbown  in  the  rcUntjon  of  the  defT,  tlio  Bodbi-trev,  lbi>  Stii^a,  sad  (be 
(erpeaL,  which  is  planed  perpendicatarlj  on  wme  epecimpni.  on  the  leieiw  of  a 
coin,  the  obTone  of  wbich  ditplayi  the  atandiau  6piic  of  Buddbu  himHlf,  hkrinc 
the  loliu  and  the  word  BSafaca^  bis  special  deu^ation,  in  the  mu^nal  legend 
— Priniep'a  EsMji,  i.  pL  Tii.  fi|;.  4 :  J.  A.  8.  Bengal,  iij,  pi.  i»».  fig.  *. 

1  Foe  koe  ki,  cap.  uiif.  Hionen  Tmo^,  i.  p.  354.  J.  A.  S.  B.  toI.  ziiii. 
p.  leiii. 

'  C»ma  KSrSn  renurks:— The  different  systema  of  Buddhinn  deiiTed  ftau   ' 
India,  and  knnwn  now  la  the  Tibeliosa,  an  tbe  faUowing  four.— 1.   FaiiidtAUa. 
3.  SamriHlilia.     3.   Y^dtAihya.     I.  Xadiydmilia. 

ThcflntcoDiintiof  four  prineipolclanM  with  its  mibdimiona.  Thoy  originatsd 
with  Shitkirii'a  four  diKipln,  who  are  called  is  Sanskrit,  Rbhula,  Ekibyapa.  Dpkli, 
and  KUffcytna.     1.  Rbhula,  the  sonof  Sbbkya.    Bib  fotlawcra  were  dirided  into 

four  KcU The  diniaetiTe  mark  of  this  clan  waa  an  tilpaia  fadma  (waler- 

lil;)  jewel,  and  Ireo-lcaf  put  ti^etbor  in  the  tana  of  a  notugBj.  3.  Ktsfavapa,  of 
the  uabnum  caite.  Hii  followon  ven  dirided  into  six  teeu.  They  wnre  vaUed 
the  "grenl  community."  ....  They  CHried  a  ibell  or  conch  aa  »  distincii«  J 

k  of  their  whooL     3.  Upftli.  of  the  Sidra  tnho.     Hia  foKowen  were  dirideAS 

Ibn        -  ™™  -  .  .  ..     -.         

by  many."    4.  Katvbyaiu,  ofthe  Viiaya  tribe.  '  ilia  foUoiren  were  divided 

IhreoaecC) They  bad  on  their  garb  the  figure  of  a  wbtMil,  aa  the  diatinet)>« 

mark  of  their  achool.  Tboy  were  styled  '■  tiie  clajn  that  hare  a  fixed  habitation." 
— J.  A,  3.  B.  Tii.  {1838)p.  HS. 

•  J,  A.S.  II.  T.  (IBsi]  n.  625.  fit.  Rca.  ii.  SS.  "A  mnn  of  the  nligiow 
I  order  man  bare  on  Lin  seal  or  ■lamp  a  circle  with  two  de«r  on  upp-K>tc  ridea,  and 
I ,  bolow  the  name  of  the  faander  of  tlie  VibliTa.  A  layman  maj  have  either  a  fhll 
I  length  buoan  figiiT«  m  •  head  cut  on  hia  ngoet."— UalTa. 
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tended  to  represent  priest«?ss,  Bhikshttni,  or  more  probably  the 
professional  performer  attached  to  the  coremouial  of  national 
worship,  is  outlined  somewhat  conyentionally  after  the  chosea 
model  of  India's  daughters, 

"Then  in  tfae  fane,  a  baautcooB  ccesturc  stand), 
The  flrat  biMt  work  of  the  Crestor'a  hands  j 
■Wbosff  slender  Urabs  iniidcqmitclj  boar 
A  Ml-orbed  bosom,"  etc.  Sftpha-rlita.  t 

Tho  figure  in  question,  though  otherwise  suhordinate  among 
the  leading  symhols,  is  of  importance  in  the  hjstorj'  of  tho 
coins  themselves — in  furnishing  the  crowning  demonstration 
of  their  independent  art  treatment.  There  is  no  semblance  in 
this  engraving  of  any  Greek  teaching,  and  no  possible  trace 
of  aecondaiy  coppng  or  crude  imitation  of  classic  designs. 
The  local  artist  is  declared,  in  all  his  originality,  in  the  ideal 
composition  and  mechanical  rendering  of  the  form,  even  to 
the  massive  anklets,  which  lo  European  eyes  so  disfigure  the 
general  outline. 

(3.)  Likeotherfavoored  localities,  where  self-growth  presented 
so  marked  a  form  of  floral  perfection  as  the  lotus,  India's  chil- 
dren early  learnt  to  associate  with  the  adoration  of  nature 
itself  one  of  its  most  attractive  earthly  types.  Hence  "  the 
flower  of  the  waters"  continued  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  em- 
blemize  the  still  received  device  of  many  more  advanced  and 
intellectual  systems  of  belief.  As  such,  it  is  found  as  a  stan- 
dard adjunct  in  most  of  the  external  combinations  either  of 
Buddhists  or  Brahmans,  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  the 
former  in  the  first  instance,  and  more  directly  identified 
with  the  Southern  spread  of  their  religion,  it  entered  largely 
into  the  details  of  the  imagery  of  the  originally  imported 
but  speedily  localized  faith  grounded  upon  Vedic  rituals. 
Hence  the  symbolic  flower  is  possibly  repeated  on  these 
coins,  as  a   mere  sequence   of  a  preconceived  ideal,*  while 


(tnti'way.  The  sencral  design  of  tlie  fi^re  is  in  singular  nccord  wilh  the  tenor  of 
tbi'  (loet'ii  descrii>tion,  )ly  own  artist'^  dmiviug  has  safTercd  MdJf  from  jtDpcrfcct 
tnirraving. 

-  Auto,  note,  p.  *7e.  J,  A.S.  B.i.  2.  Dulvn,  420, '■Pftdma-chcnpo."  As.  R». 
XX.  300,  "  A  irhite  lutus  or  thi;  Iruo  religion,"  See  abo  p.  S41,  and  Traosactiaiit, 
K.  A.  S.  iii.  107. 
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Jainctfi*  and  Brahmana'  in  later  times  equnlly  claimed  the 
emblem  in  ite  religioua  seiisc  as  tlieir  own. 

(4.)  S  General  Cunningham  supposes  that  this  ia  a  symbol 
of  the  Siui,'  he  doea  not,  however,  mention  his  authority  for 
the  attribution  ;  I  should  prefer  to  look  upon  the  figure  as  a 
more  primitiTe  defiuition  of  the  Sacred  Treo,  wliith  wii8  sub- 
jected to  80  many  changes  of  artistic  ropresentalion.  If  wc 
may  infer  that  tho  religion  had,  at  this  period,  attained  so 
much  of  progressive  development,  as  to  reeogiiise  oilier  Buddhas 
antecedent  to  Sfikya  Huui ;  this  severe  outline  may  chance 
to  typify  the  traditional  symbol  of  a  predecessor ;  while 
SAkya's  own  emblem  may  be  intentionally  contrasted  in  tho 
flourishing  branches  of  the  larger  and  moro  ornamental  fig- 
treo  on  the  reverse. 

(5.)  The  most  prominent  device  on  the  reverse  consists  of 
the  conventional  outline  of  the  sepulchral  tumulus,  named  in 
the  Pali  Tiip/ia^  jpB  (Sanskrit,  Stiipa),  from  the  root  7R,.  to 
bum,^  which  in  its  secondary  and  derivative  sense,  came  to 

>  Symboliof  thsdeifledfainteorarAttioC  lh«  Jainu:— 1,  hBqII;  3,  itnlUe- 

Sliant;  3,«Hnr»oi  4,  u  Ap«:  B.  oCurlcw;  8.  n  Lotus;  7.»  Swauiia;  S,  Hie 
loon;  0,  Makara  (>  marine  maiutfr):  10,  a  5Wi«(m  [a  four-ppbilled  flower); 
11,  afibinocsTDs;  I2,b  Buffiloc;  la.aBooi;  it.aFoldon;  15,  >  Thunderbolt : 
IG,  aa  Antelope;  IT.  a  Gout ;  IS.  HanJamrta  (an  Bmbmjno  itctire  fbrnird  b;  • 
con^nons  prolon^tion  nnd  lutndlcl  tepetition  of  the  linn  of  the  nriginnl  3wu- 
tika):  19,  a  Jar;  20,  a  Tartoiu);  22,  ■  Conch;  23,  o  Berpcnt;  21,  >  Lion.— 
Colcbrookc,  Aa.  IU<.  ii.  304. 

'  The  eenu  of  KuTera,  the  Indian  Plalius  ue  thiu  described  by  Wilson  t — 
"The  Psdiaa,  Ilahliptilinti  ^onkba,  Makara,  Kacbbapa,  Mukondo,  Kandn,  Ktla, 
and  Khitrra,  are  tbn  nine  Jfidhii."  .  .  .  Sume  of  Iba  words  hem  the  mcoo- 
inga  of  preeioos  or  holv  thing*;  thiu,  Pndma  it  the  lotus,  Sankha  the  nhell  or 
oonnh.  Again,  somo  of  Ouna  impt j  Ur^  nnmben ;  thuii  Padmn  is  1 0,000  millioiu, 
■ml  Mabbpadma  in  lOO.OOO  miUioni,  etc;  bnl  all  o(  them  are  nnt  received  ia 
nther  the  one  or  Ibe  other  acMptatioo.  We  mtiT  trHnaUte  almost  atl  into  tbiiun ; 
thaa.  a  lotui,  a  large  luttu,  a  shrU,  a  cortain  bsb,  a  toilinse.  a  crest,  a  matbe- 
natieal  figure  wwd  br  the  Joiiuu  ^Xttndamrlii,  Ifo.  16  of  Jainu  list).  Kila  refcn 
oaij  to  e^onr ;  but  Khar*a,  the  ninth,  means  a  dwarf.  ....  A^iwublx  lo  tbv 

ran  of  the  Tt^trikaa,  the  Kidbii  fro  pemmified,  and  upon  certain  ocmeions,  a* 
trcnhip  of  Lakibmi,  tlie  goddeaa  of  (mxpcnl;,  ole.,  come  in  tor  a  sban:  of 
nltpons  Tucration.  Thajr  bnite  aba  theu'  poooliv  nmitni  or  mfstieal  rniea. 
Mitha-dkta,  rcrac  S31,  tdI.  ii.  note,  p.  3S0.    Wilson's  Worki.    London,  ISSt. 

>  BhibKi  Toprh  p.  35*. 

<  So  vritten  un  the  Ruck  at  Dhouli— tboogh  tho  Tomacuior  Books  butc  Thupa, 
etc.  The  Sanskrit  Blifit  is  oud  by  the  AV>(>*c  ^BDimuiiins  to  be  ddriTod  from 
root  WV  t»  heap,  but  the  applEcntfori  nf  THI  ■■>  fWM  •eenn  to  aegniJ*o 
thii  dcductiiin. 

Zend,  Up,  ^fmi ;  Pmini.  ^ij  ;  Laun,  (f|M,  Ujiidui,  etc  ;  Italian,  Tufe, 
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signify  the  locality  of  cremation  and  the  resting  place  of  the 
remains  of  the  dead.  The  Greek  and  Latin  etymologiee 
followed  a  parallel  law,  in  tui^o,  TV/iy9o?,  and  ura  {fiuro,  irilp), 
buslum,  which  from  an  original  application  to  the  locality  of 
incineration,  eventually  came  to  designate  the  mound  of 
earth  heaped  over  the  ashes.  The  practice  of  incremation 
and  raising  tumuli  over  the  cinerary  remains  of  the  deceased, 
was  clearly  an  established  institution  in  Beh&r  in  S4kya'a 
time,  and  in  its  theoretical  growth  probably  carried  with  it  a 
certain  amount  of  veneration  for  the  tombs  of  kings,  heroes, 
or  saints,  though  Buddha  himself  clearly  did  not  contemplate 
the  extraordinary  extension  and  development  the  worship  of 
relics  was  destined  to  reach  in  the  case  of  his  own  mortal 
ashes ;  the  singular  competition  for  portions  of  which,  poeeihly 
gave  an  adventitious  impulse  to  the  faith  he  had  introduced. 
His  dying  instructions  to  Ananda  were,  that  his  obeequiea 
should  be  conducted  as  those  of  a  Chakkavatti  Raja,  which  he 
himsalf  is  reported  to  have  dcfinedj  "  they  consume  the  body 
of  a  Chakkavatti  r&ja ;  and  for  a  Chakkavatti  r&ja  they 
build  the  thupo  at  a  spot  where  four  principal  roads  meet "' 
As  the  worship  of  relics  advanced  in  popularity,  the  original 
sepulchral  St  upas  were  devoted  to  new  uses,  as  receptacles  of 
objects  of  pretended  sanctity,  and  later,  in  point  of  time, 
were  furnished  with  secret  passages,  etc.,  to  aid  more  effec- 
tively in  the  deception  of  the  vulgar.*  A  curious  instance 
of    the    progress    of   ideas,   in    this   respect,    is    furnished 

Tu/e,  hmcf  Tuf.  M.  Pirtft  has  cnllerted  it  lon^  array  of  other  Aryan  coioci- 
dencM  in  p.  506  et  scq.     Lee  origines  In  do- Europe  en  nes. 

The  Latin  Tumulta  is  asserted  to  be  derived  from  Sumto,  to  iwell ;  but  it  Kema 
very  like  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  riiipas.  The  name  of  Chaltya  is  borrowed ; 
and  the  Ddghopa  is  ecarrely  Bntisfactorilv  explained  \i^  Dhdtu  ;uMii» 'womb 
of  a  relic*  [Mahdwaaso,  p.  6),  It  nuuld  be  more  reasonable  to  derive  the  term 
from  the  root  7W  "to  bum  ;"  Zend,  diy,  Rhencc  dakhma,  "lien  de  combustion." 
^  also,  ^^,  |fc^J,  andthe  Arabic  t^JJ- 

'  Tumour,  J.A.S.B.  rii.  p.  1005;  Dulva,  As.  Ee«.  u.  312;  Primcp's  Enajv, 
tiett  p.  167,  vol  i.  For  other  references  to  the  subject  of  Topes,  see  As.  fin. 
..  132,1.  131  ;  ElnhinBtone-s  Cihul,  London,  1812,  p.  108;  Fergusson,  J.B.A.a. 
liii.  30,  and  Handbook  of  Architecture,  i.  8 ;  Mah&wanso,  107,  et  «eq. ;  Huun, 
in  Ariana  Antiqua ;  Gen.  Cunningham  "  Bhtlsa  Topes,"  London,  1854  ;  BnnoBf, 
Introd.  Bud.  lud,,  I'aris,  1844,  pp.  355;  ii.  672. 

'  Massan,  in  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  118,  etc. ;  Mah&wanso,  p.  211 ;  Boubaj  Br. 
R.A.S.  1853,  p.  II. 
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celebrated  Monikyak  Top  itself.  The  lowest 
level  contained  the  cinerary  ura  of  some  early  potentate  or 
hierarch,  sheltered  under  a  niaasive  stone  slab ;  above  this  in 
the  line  of  the  centre  of  the  Tope,  at  varioua  elevations,  were 
found  two  independant  deposits,'  evidently  of  subsequent 
insertion,  or  possibly  following  the  rise  and  augmentation  of 
the  primary  structure,*  as  we  know  that  the  more  modem 
custom  was  to  place  the  relics  high  up  in  the  general  ma%,* 
to  secure  ready  access  to  them  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition 

stated  occasions,* 

(6).  The  small  Chhatra  over  the  Stupa  scarcely  demands 

lependont  notice,  except  in  so  for  as  to  refer  to  liiis  very 
early  pictorial  rendering  of  a  symbol  which  Church  and 
State  equally  affected ;  by  the  former  the  emblem  was  multi- 
plied on  tlie  dome  of  the  Topes  in  all  imaginable  directions," 
and  in  some  cases  adapted  to  a  sevenfold  superpoBition,  a 
combination  of  much  reputed  efficacy,*  while  in  its  course  as 
an  adjunct  of  royiilty.  and  later  as  a  regal  device,  it  survived 
as  the  chosen  heraldic  symbol  of  the  lust  Imperial  House  of 
Delhi.' 

(7.)  This  temporarily  most  popular  device  with  the  early 
Buddhists  and  I ndo- Scythians,  like  so  many  other  cognat« 
forms,  seems  to  have  had  a  home  in  India  long  before  it 
was  accepted  as  a  symbol  of  Bharma.  The  original  sugges- 
tion for  the  normal  conBguration  may  have  taken  its  rise 
from  an  ideal  combination  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  into  the 
TdHrus-like  sign  0 — which  appoure  in  such  frequent  repetition 
on  the  representative  weights  of  metal,  that  preceded  and 
led  up  to  actual  coined  money.  The  old  design  is  clearly 
identical  with  the  outline  of  the  savage  rendering  of  the  idols 

Jaggan&th,^  and  probably  coincident  in  its  origin.  In  its 
5,  and  Tot.  uiii.  p.  699 ;  bIm,  PriuBcp'a  Eman,  i.  pp. 
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now  form,  witli  the  duplicated  and  omamputal  crescents,  it  may 
poaaibly  have  been  associated  with  some  modilication  of  creed 
or  Biibjocted  to  dynastic  adaptjition,  ae  the  lunar  races  pr©- 
dominatiMl  ovor  the  local  Siirj'a  Vnnsas.  Burnouf  speaks  of 
this  device  iis  cutitlod  VafdAamdiiakaifa,  and  adda,  "  c'est  14 
encore  uue  sorte  de  diagramme  mystique  egalement  familier 
anx  Brahmanes  et  aux  Buddhietcs  —  son  nom  siguifie  'le 
prospere.' '"  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  and  one  that  may 
inWte  further  comparisona,  that  the  cuneiform  sign  for 
Taurus  ^}^'  should  prove  so  similar  in  its  general  outline  to 
the  rounded  form  of  the  hitherto  iaoomprehensiblo  ^  of  the 
Indian  system.  The  dawning  science  of  Astronomy,  in  ite 
concurrent  deceptive  phase  of  Astrology,  must  readily  have 
identified  itself  with  kindred  magic,  in  the  interchange  of 
fligns  and  symbols,  as  in  other  mutual  aifls.  One  of  the  most 
angular  of  the  pnmitive  Buddhist  designs,  figiircd  thus  mi 
occurs  in  a  series  of  less-finished  coins  approximated  in  sym- 
bolic details  to  Kraiianda'a  chosen  Mint  emblems,  and  is  sub- 
sequently incorporated  into  the  composite  monograms  of  the 
Indo-Scythians,^  where  it  eventuaUy  takes  the  form  of  a  line 
superposed  by  four  balls,'  in  which  shape  it  still  survives  as  thp 
Amiriidkd  (TTT^rar).  or  the  sign  for  the  17th  Nakshatra'  of 
the  Indian  Zodiacal  scheme. 

(8.)  The  craft  of  serpent- charming  in  the  East,  probably 
from  the  very  beginning,  contributed  a  powerful  adjunct 
towards  securing  the  attention  and  exciting  the  astonishment 
of  the  vulgar — whether  used  as  an  accessory  to  the  unpre- 
tentious contents  of  the  juggler's  wallet,  or  the  more  ad- 
vanced mechiinical  appliances  of  professors  of  magic — who, 
among  so  many  ancient  nations  progressively  advanced  the 
functions  of  their  order  from  ocular  deceptions  to  the  de- 
lusion of  men's  minds  and  the  framing  of  religions,  of  which 


1  Bnmnur, ji. '>2<^.    JTcrcfcniiUotaMaliliiraiisOiChnp.ii.p.  70,lme3.  "(Wnl- 
dhamdiian)  kiimi'irikiin." 
■  >  Itiiwlinsoii.    J.  It.  A.  S..  veil,  i.,  N.  S..  p.  224. 

»  l-rinsPii's  Kss:ijs,  vul.  L.  pi.  iii..  tifT^.  10,  ptc. 

'  Ibid,  fii;   H.     Sw  a\'0  .Vriana  Amirpia,  pi.  iiii.,  figs.  1S5,  159,  160,  162. 

•  As.  Res.  ii.  293.      Tlit  dciice  of  thu  ITth  lunar  monfioQ  ii  desdibed  M  > 
"tov  of  obUtiona." — Goltktiicker'B  DictioDsry. 
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ttiey  constituted  themselves  the  Priesta.     Indiu,   which   ao 
irly  achieved  a.  civilization  purely  its  own,  would  appear,  in 
a  multitude  of  the  liviiig  Bpocimcus  of  the  reptile  its  soil 
:ouraged,  to  have  §imultaneously  affected  the  muss  of  its 
population  with  tho  instinctive  dread  and  terror  of  the  scrip- 
tural enemy  of  mankind — a  fear  which,  in  the  savage  stage, 
led  to  a  sacrificial  worship  similar  to  that  aceorded  to  less 
perceptible  evil  Bpirits.    Hence  the  dominance  of  the  belief  in 
Bfagns'  which  came  to  be  a  household  and  state  tradition, 
'•nd  which  especially  retained  its  preeminence  in  the'  more 
local  Buddhist  faith. 

(9).  Trees  with  their  grateful  shade,  and  protection  from  the 

^_    bright  sun  of  the  East,  may  well  have  been  intuitively  asso- 

^B  Aiated,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  thought,  with  the  gifts  and 

^H.  minor  attributes  of  a  superior  power.     Such  primitive  rever- 

^K  Mice  in  India,  on  the  part  of  the  dwellers  in  the  land,  naturally 

^H  ensured  its  own  vitality  among  the  aubortlinate  adjuncts  of  local- 

^H  ized  creeds  of  higher  prctensiona — heuco  tho  ancient  village  tree 

^B  of  the  more  settled  eommunities,^  whose  home  was  still  within 

^H^  the  reach  and  influence  of  the  aboriginal  Forest  Tribes — came 

^V  to  be  identified  as  a  symbol  of  asceticism,  and  extended  its 

meditative  sanctity  into  the  faith  of  Sakya  Muni,  who  himself 

submitted  to  a  complete  course  of  contemplations  under  the 

recognised  inspiratory  shadows.^     The  Buddhist  Bodhl-tree 


ncient  Trcs,  whose  bnnclic*  wear 
luge  rnoccnce  ind  enro."— Mcgbi  DutK,  lfi7. 
[WilMn'aKole.]  — A  numbtr  or  tien  recdtB  piirtica]«r  foncri^sa  from  tiis 
^'-idna:  "H  tti«  Indian  lig,  tbc  Half  B»-tnc,  the  Uyroludmi  tiera,  ete.     In 
It  TillA^to  there  ii  at  teott  one  of  these,  which  u  conaidored  piirticaliriT  uered, 
i  u  goreniU}   kept  and  wnlcied  bj  tfaa  nlls^vn.  ii  hung  ocuuioiuillj  with 
landn.  anil  mceivca  the  Fra^am  or  Tcneralory  mcIioaliuD  af  [hu  liMd,  or  eren 
iring*  and  Ubatioiu." — WUmd'i  Worlii,  it.  336. 
Word  gitca  a  list  of  jeren  Socrad  Treea,  indiipadulil  of  the  TUlatl  ^flJgjV 

r~       urn  aBDOtuia),-~Ward'i  Hindm,  iiL  a[l3>4. 
■Jiiu,  QuintDs  Coitiiu,  "Q«<w  potant,  qniequid  colen  eovpemnt,  arbores, 
uoximc  quat  riolaro  capital  nL"  liii.  9,  i  34. 
In  lilro  mannor  Chaiij/a  (%V)  nripnitlly  implied  "  Any  large  tno  held  in 


I  Stupa,  ctr. 

I  SlOTfluon,  J.  n.  A.  S.  ti 

'      -"        r,  J.i.8.B.  I 


.'pTllS' 


S^ka,  ibid,  Tul.  Ti,  p.  46S. 
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waa  one  only  of  tbe  four  already  sacred  sbades,  under  which 
ito  moat  prominent  teacher  confessedly  acquired  perfection. 
"With  so  authoritative  a  recommendation  It  is  no  marvel  that 
ths  selected  Ficus  came  to  be  universally  typified  amid  the 
emblems  of  the  reformed  religion. 

(10).  The  extensively  spread  symbol  of  the  Swastika  seems 
to  hai'e  been  held  in  scant  respect  by  tbe  Sanskrit  speaking 
Aryans — as  wo  find  Panini  at  an  epoch  anterior  t.o  liuddhas 
NirvAna,  citing  it  as  a  mark  for  cattle.'  This  practical  use 
of  the  figure  in  the  Punj&b  need  not,  however,  have  interfered 
■with  its  reverence  among  the  indigenous  races  more  to  the  east- 
ward, who  may  have  accepted  it  as  an  inheritance  from  earlier 
and  more  crude  forms  of  belief,  and  incorporated  it  as  one  of 
the  prominent  emblems  of  Buddhism  f  while  Brahmanism  in 
its  growth  and  fusion  vdiii  tbe  su(>crstitioiia  of  the  land  even- 
tually welcomed  it  into  its  own  formulary.  A»  to  the  sign 
itself,  it  appears  to  be  a  mere  ornamental  advance  upon  the 
simple  cross  lines,  which  might  have  suggested  itself  amid  any 
uninformed  people,  without  being  identified,  in  its  first  in- 
ception, with  any  very  definite  meaning,  while  it  was  singular 
enough  in  its  outline  to  attract  the  attention  of  professors  of 
magic  and  cabalistic  rites.  The  direction  of  the  additional  tail 
lines  is  not  fixed  and  uniform,  though  the  figure  on  the  coins 
represents  the  favoured  outline,  but  at  times  the  foot  strokes 
are  reversed  and  curved  after  the  pattern  in  use  in  the 
western'  triple  configuration.  The  symbol  was  early  afiected 
by  the  Greeks  ;  it  is  found  on  pottery  from  Kamirus 
of  the  sixth  century  b.c,  and  with  its  duplicated  Hues  it 
appears  as  the  hieroglyph  or  prototype  of  the  Labyrinth  of 
Crete,  on  the  coins  of  Cnossus,  500  to  450  B.C.     In  its  in- 

'  Goldfitiidkcr,  "  Panini,  his  place  in  Sanskrit  Lilerotiin;,"  London,  1869,  p.  69, 
"Thcro  is  a  rule  of  hh  (vi.  3,  US)  in  which  he  informs  u^  thot  the  OBmcrs  of 
cattle  were  at  liis  lime  in  Ihe  habit  of  marltinft  thtir  beasts  on  the  cure,  in  order 
lo  make  them  recognizable.  Such  signs,  he  sajs,  ircre,  for  iuatance,  a  Evaatika, 
a  ladle,  a  pearl,"  etc. 

'  The  Tao-sai  or  "  Sectaries  of  (he  mptic  cross  are  noticed  by  Fa-IIien  (cap. 
iiii.  iiiii.).  Their  doctrine  is  slated  lo  have  formed  the  ancient  relieion  of  Tibet, 
which  prevailvd  until  the  general  introduction  of  Buddhism  in  the  ninth  cent.  i.d. 

'  Num.  Chron.  M.S.  vol.  i?,  the  earliest  Indian  coinage,  plate  li.  Prinaep'f 
Eaup,  pi.  II.  fig  26. 
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"j]   developed  into  the 


the  intent  or  im- 


dependent  Indian   course,  it  was 
Nandivarta,  which  is  figured  thus 

(11).  I  am  unable  to  conjecture 
port  of  the  singular  emblem  which  appears  below  the  Swas- 
tika. An  earlier  form  of  the  ^^^  device  occurs  on  the 
introductory  weight  currency  as  ^  ^  but  this  outline  sug- 
gests no  more  intelligible  solution  li  of  its  real  import 
than  the  more  advanced  linear  configuration.  The  design 
may  possibly  have  emanated  from  some  fortuitous  combina- 
tion of  mystic  signs  of  local  origin,  so  many  of  which  passed 
imperceptibly  into  the  symbolizations  of  Buddhism.  General 
Cunningham  states  that  this  device,  or  its  modified  form  as 
seen  on  Krananda's  coins,  is  found  on  the  necklace  of  Bud- 
dhist symbols  on  one  of  the  Sanchi  gateways.^ 

1  Bhilsa  TopeS|  p.  354,  and  plate  xxxi,  figre.  10,  11,  and  xxxii.  fig.  6. 
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PEOCEEDINGS 

OP 

THE   FORTY-FIRST 

ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Held  <m  the  30M  May,  1864. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  VISCOUNT  STRANGFORD, 

PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The   following    Report   of  the  Council  was   read  by  the 
Secretary : — 

In  submitting  their  annual  Report  to  the  General  Meeting, 
the  Council  regret  to  state  that  several  members  have  been 
lost  to  the  Society  by  death  and  retirement  since  the  last 
anniversary  Meeting,  and  that  the  new  admissions  have  not 
been  proportionately  numerous.  In  addition  to  one  honorary 
and  one  corresponding  member,  seven  resident  and  three 
non-resident  members  have  been  lost  by  death,  and  nine 
resident  and  six  non-resident  members  have  retired,  whilst 
no  more  than  eight  resident  and  an  equal  number  of  non- 
resident members  have  joined  the  Society  in  the  same  period,* 
so  that  the  losses  exceeded  the  accessions  by  nine. 

♦  BUeted. — Resident :  Sir  Jolm  Low ;  D.  Mackinlay,  Esq. ;  W.  Henty,  Esq. ; 
£.  Dcutsch,  Esq. ;  C.  Bruce,  Esq. ;  the  Earl  St.  Maur ;  C.  J.  D.  Cole,  Esq ; 
Bey.  B.  B.  Haigh,  D.D.  Non-Rstidmi :  M.  U.  Scott,  Esq.;  Dr.  A.  J. 
Goldenblum ;  Colonel  A.  B.  Kemball;  Colonel  F.  J.  Goldsmid;  Dr.  F.  Dim-; 
Count  C.  Marcolini ;  Count  M.  Amari ;  H.  W.  Dashwood,  Esq. 

Eetirtmmts,—Retid€nt :  T.  Basley,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  B.  Clarke,  Esq. ;  W.  G. 
•Goodliffe,  Esq.;  J.  Hutt,  Esq.;  M.  Lewin,  Esq. ;  E.  S.  Poole,  Esq  ;  Lieut- 


n  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  TttE  [May, 

Among  the  deceaaod  members  tlxe  Society  has  to  lament 
the  Io9s  of  the  foUowing  distiugtiiskcd  names : 

The  Right  Hon.  Welliam  Bingham,  Lord  Ashbdktox, 

was  the  son  of  the  well-known  merchant  prince  Alexander 
Baring,  who  for  many  years  represented  the  borough  oi' 
Taunton,  and  was  eventually  raised  to  the  peerage  by  Sir 
It.  Peel.  From  the  year  1826  till  1848,  when  on  the  death 
of  his  fatlier  he  was  summoned  to  the  Upper  House,  Lord 
Aflhburton  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
zealous  supporter  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  under  whom  he  successively 
held  the  offices  of  a  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
While  as  a  practical  philanthropist  he  was  ever  anxious 
to  promote  the  social  and  moral  improvement  of  the  working 
classes,  he  possessed  at  the  same  time  tliroughout  his  life 
a  warm  appreciation  of  everything  relating  to  science  and 
literature.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  this  Society  in  the 
year  1842,  and  in  18o2  succeeded  the  Earl  of  EUesmore  as 
its  president.  In  accepting  the  nomination  tendered  to  him, 
he  expressed  the  eonfidont  hope  "of  difliiaiiig;  among  others 
the  deep  interest  he  himself  felt  in  eveiything  that  concerns 
the  past  history  and  future  progress  of  a  civilization  altogether 
distinct  in  character  and  results  from  our  own." 

Ill  health  prevented  Lord  Ashburton  from  carrj-ing  out, 
in  his  official  connection  with  the  Society,  all  that  he  could 
have  wished;  but  during  the  period  iu  which  he  held  the 
presidentship,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  interest  he 
took  in  every  measure  which  was  proposed  tending  to  affisct 
the  purposes  for  which  the  Society  was  estabhshed.  Lord 
Ashburton  died  on  the  23rd  of  March,  in  the  Goth  year 
of  his  age. 

UoIodlI  Ri^by;  II.  D.  Scj-mour,  Esq.,  M.I'.;  11.  B.  Shcridiin,  r^i[.,  M.P. 
Xmi-Kriideul :  J.  Cntcfopi,  flsq,;  J.  II.  MacaliBtcr,  Esq.;  Ktv,  W.  l\in\; 
Ktv.  Dr.  Tnimpp ;  Ciiptaiii  Lan"inorc  ;  Mons.  A.  Auor. 

Ltalht.—Jlt-UUHt :  Ijurd  AslibuHnn  ;  U.  Uolfidii,  ]>q„  M.l'. ;  W.  \V:i\tf, 
Esq.;  E.  L.iwford,  Esq.;  T.  C.  KuUi rlson,  Esq.;  <J.  E.  HiisscU,  E«j.;'M. 
Bmilh,  Esq.  2lDH-Setidtnl  :  CurSLljfc  Arcinscii-,  Esq. ;  F.  II.  Ualc,  Ksq. ; 
Licut.-Col.  T.  E.  Sampaon.  Homrain :  Dr.  J,  it.  llalliinljni;.  CorrefponiUvs : 
Her.  D.  J.  Giigprly. 
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Mr.  BoTPiBLD  woe  born  at  Earls  BittoD,  in  iSIiropshire, 
on  the  5th  March,  1807,  and  died  at  the  ago  of  5(5  years. 
Ho  was  edacated  at  Harrow,  where  hia  name  will  be  re- 
membered by  "  the  Botfieid  medal  for  modem  languages," 
competed  for  annually.  From  Harrow  he  proceeded  to 
Chriat  Clmrcb,  Oxford,  In  1M41  Mr,  Botfield's  name  first 
appeared  aa  an  author  in  a  quarto  volume  entitled,  "  Manners 
and  Household  Expenses  of  England  in  the  13th  and  Iiitb 
centuries,  illustrated  by  original  records,"  which  he  edited  for 
the  B«xburgh  Club ;  and  in  1849  he  brought  out  his  "  Notes 
on  the  Cathedral  Libraries  of  England."  In  1861  was  pub- 
lished "Prefaces  to  the  first  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics  and  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,"  collected 
and  edited  by  Beriab  Botfieid,  the  result  of  many  years' 
labour. 

Numerous  papers  have  been  contributed  by  him  to  literary 
Bocieties.  Among  others,  "  Aji  account  of  the  fii-st  English 
Bible;"  "Catalogue  of  the  principal  book  treasui-es  delivered 
by  George  IV.  to  the  British  Museum;"  "Some  account  of 
tiie  collegiate  library  at  Tring,  in  Shropsliire,''  etc.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  0.  T.  Fund  (in  which  be  took  especial 
interest),  the  Philobiblon,  Maitland,  and  Spalding  Clubs,  and 
was  treasurer  of  the  Roxburgh  Club.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Botfieid  represented  Ludlow  in  parliament,  and  died  member 
for  that  borough. 

Early  in  life  the  subject  of  this  obituary  notice  conceived 
the  keenest  admiration  for  rare  and  valuable  books,  and  this 
bibliomania  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  has  formed 
an  extt^nsivo  and  very  valuable  library  at  Norton,  and  is 
likely  perhaps  to  bo  remembered  longer  as  an  oamest  biblio- 
grapher and  book-collector  than  as  an  author  or  editor  of 
other  men's  works. 


Geobob    EdwjUU)    Rdsskll,    the   socond    son    of    Claud 
;uBseU,  Esq.,  for  many  years  Member  of  Council  at  Madras, 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  procvudcd  to  India  in  ISO'i  e 
member  of  the  Madras  Civil  Ser\-ice.     His  first  einploymon^  J 
ofler  his  arrival  was  as  an  assistant  in  the  Govemmeut  i 
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crotariat.  At  an  early  period,  however,  he  quitted  the  capital 
to  serve  in  the  Provinces ;  and  in  1812  he  rose  to  be  Collector 
and  Magistrate  of  lilasulipatam.  In  charge  of  that  extensive 
and  populous  district  he  displayed  such  administrative  ability, 
as  gained  for  him  the  high  approbation  and  confidence  of  the 
Government.  In  18!22  he  was  selected  by  the  then  Governor, 
Sir  Thomas  Mimro,  to  fill  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Hevenue ; 
and  two  years  later  ho  was,  by  the  same  distinguished  states- 
man, promoted  to  be  First  Member  of  that  Board.  In  1832 
Mr.  Russell  officiated  for  a  short  time  as  Besident  at  the 
Court  of  H.H.  the  Rajah  of  Mysore. 

In  December  of  that  year  he  was  deputed  as  Special  Com- 
missioner to  enquire  into  the  causes  which  had  led  to  serious 
disturbances  in  portions  of  the  Gaujam  and  Vizagapatam 
districts,  aud  to  take  steps  for  their  suppression.  He  was 
authoriscKi  to  proclaim,  if  necessary,  martial  law  throughout 
the  country,  and  to  carry  into  execution  whatever  other 
measures  ho  might  deem  expedient  or  noceasary  in  order  to 
effect  the  object  of  his  deputation ;  and  so  completely  suc- 
cessful was  he  in  the  course  he  thought  fit  to  follow,  that  by 
the  midille  of  1834  trancjuillity  was  rcstorwl  in  every  quarter, 
and  a  country,  which  had  for  some  years  been  the  cause  of 
continual  anxiety  and  trouble  to  the  Staf«,  was  reduced  to 
perfect  order  and  obedience. 

In  1834  Mr,  RusscU  was  appointed  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  Madras. 

In  1835  disturbances  broke  out  in  Goomsoor,  and  spread 
through  a  large  portion  of  that  immense  tract  of  almost  un- 
explored country,  which  is  situated  south  of  the  Mahanuddy 
River  and  the  south-west  frontier  of  Bengal,  and  also  borders 
on  Berar,  the  Hydrabad  country  and  the  northern  Sircars  of 
the  Presidency  of  Madras. 

Although  now,  from  the  position  he  occupied  in  the  Govern- 
ment, exempt  in  the  usual  course  of  things  from  all  such 
extraonlinary  and  outlying  duties,  it  was  at  once  felt  both  by 
the  Governor  in  Council,  and  by  the  local  Civil  and  Military 
authorities,  that  Mr.  Ilusscll  ■was  the  only  person  through 
whom  they  could  hope  for  success  both  in  at  once  suppressing 
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the  rebellion,  and  in  ascertaiiiing  the  causes  wliicli  had  led  to 
it,  and  guarding  against  its  recurrence. 

Although  the  doing  so  involved  a  long  and  arduous 
campaign  in  an  almost  inaccessible  and  very  unhealthy 
country,  Mr.  Sui^sell  at  once  agreed  to  undertake  the  duty, 
and  accordingly  proceeded,  with  a  considerable  military  force, 
on  a  special  mission  to  the  north-eaatem  frontier.  Ho  found 
on  his  arrival  there  the  whole  country  in  a  stal«  of  inaurrec- 
tioE  ;  but,  in  less  than  two  years,  he  entirely  quelled  it.  In 
Goomsoor  Proper,  in  Goomsoor  abovo  the  Ghauts,  and  amongst 
the  turbulent  tributary  hill  tribes  of  Khoonds,  British  iiu- 
thority  was  equally  established  and  recognised ;  and  the 
troops  were  withdrawn  without  fear  or  h^tation.  It  is 
amongst  these  latter  people  that  human  sacrifices  (callwl 
Meriah)  and  female  infanticide  bad  beon  previously  bo  long 
practised,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  Mr.  Ruaiiell's  operations 
and  reports  that  led  to  the  measures  subsequently  taken  for 
putting  an  end  to  those  odious  customs. 

The  Governor  of  Madras,  in  March,  18^7,  publicly  noticed 
the  suppression  of  those  itlarming  outbreaks  through  Mr. 
Russell's  exertions ;  pronounced  the  moat  uoqualitied  appro- 
bation of  his  acts ;  and  fairly  admitted,  that  it  was  to  his 
(Mr.  Russell's)  judgment,  ability,  energy,  and  firmness  alone. 
that  tlie  successful  result  arrived  at  could  be  attributed. 
And,  in  a  Minute  in  November  of  the  same  year,  the  above 
encomium  was  reiterated  by  the  Government  in,  if  possible, 
still  higher  terms. 

In  1838,  after  a  continuous  and  most  useful  service  of 
85  years,  Mr.  Russell  retired  from  the  service,  carrying  with 
him  into  private  lii'c  the  publicly  expressed  approval  of  every 
class  of  persons,  whether  at  the  Presidency  or  in  the  Pro- 
^inces  with  which  bis  duties  hod  brought  him  into  communi- 
cation,—of  all  in  fact  with  whom  ho  had  been,  in  any  way, 
either  officially  or  socially  connected. 

Mr.  Russell  died  at  his  residence  in  Ilyde  Park  Street, 
London,  on  the  20th  October,  1863,  in  his  ~7th  year. 


James  B.  BALiAirmiE,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at  Kcko,  on  the 
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13tli  December,  1813.  He  received  the  rndiments  of  educarion 
at  the  Grammar  School  of  that  town,  and  afterwards  went  to 
the  Ediuburgh  New  Academy  and  Edinburgh  College,  where 
he  began  the  study  of  oriental  languages  under  Mr.  Noble, 
which  he  further  prosecuted  under  his  uncle  Colonel  Michael, 
the  Profesaor  of  Hindi,  and  Mr,  Johnson,  Sanskrit  Professor 
at  Hailoybury.  In  those  circumstances  he  acquired  such  an 
extended  knowledge  of  eastern  tongues  as  to  qualify  him  to 
undertake  the  office  of  teacher,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in 
1839  at  the  Naval  and  Military  Academy  in  Edinburgh. 

In  1844  he  married  Miss  Robertson,  and  in  the  following 
year,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Professor  Wilson, 
he  was  sent  out  to  India  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  as  Principal  of  the  College  of  Benares, 
at  a  time  when  the  Indian  Government  bad  resolved  on  the 
creditable  and  auccesaful  experiment  of  adding  iTlnglish 
literature  and  science  to  the  study  of  the  Sanskrit  language 
and  Indian  philosophy,  which  had  been  till  then  the 
exclusive  objects  of  that  renowned  College.  In  this  post 
Dr.  Ballantyno  continued  till  his  return  to  England  in  1861, 
when  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  India  Office  Library 
in  Cannon  Row. 

During  his  residence  in  India  Dr.  Ballantyne  devoted 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the  highest  branches  of 
Sanskrit  ethical  and  philosophical  literature,  and  he  published 
a  number  of  Sanskrit  works  on  these  subjects,  together  with 
lectures  on  the  several  systems  of  Indian  philosophy,  which 
have  become  text-books  in  the  Benares  College.  He  also 
published  a  series  of  most  interesting  papers  on  Hindu 
philosophy  and  logic  (signed  K)  in  the  Benares  Magazine. 
These  papers  began  in  the  first  number  of  that  magazine, 
and  are  continued  in  almost  every  subsequent  number ;  they 
would  well  repay  republication  in  an  independent  volume. 

His  early  death,  which  took  place  on  the  I6th  February, 
has  been  felt  as  a  great  loss  by  studeuts  of  eastern  literature. 
It  is  understood  that  he  has  left  much  matter  in  MS.  partly 
prepared  for  publication,  but  unfinished,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
may  eventually  find  a  competent  editor. 
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By   his  8ccond   marriage   with   Mies   Monk   Maaon, 
Bollaatyne  has  left  several  children. 


Ni>TB. — Lift  of  hia  principal  puhlicotiom : — 
HindaBtani  Grammar. 


-  Selections. 


I 
I 
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ElemontB  of  Hindi  and  Braj  Bhakha. 
Mahratta  Grammar. 

The  Laghu  Eaumudi,  with  an  EngliBb  translation,  and  notes  and 
references,     llirzaporo. 

The  Mahabhashya,  or  Great  Commentary  on  the  aphoriBois  of 
Punini.     Vol.  i.,  Hirzapore,  1856. 

The  aphorismB  of  the  following  uhoola  of  Hindu  pliilosopLy,  with 
extracts  from  the  commentaries,  in  Sanskrit  and  Enghsh : — 
Eapita's  Apborisma  of  the  Siinkhya,  complete; 
Patanjoli's  AphoriBma  of  the  Yoga; 
Jaimini's  Aphorisms  of  the  Mlmaosa ; 
Badarajana's  Aphorisms  of  the  Vedanta; 
Gautama's  Aphorisms  of  the  Nyaya ; 
Kapada's  Aphoriema  of  the  Vaitjeshika. 
Lecture  on  the  Nyaya  Philosophy,  embracing  the  text  of  the 
T.irka  Sangraha.     1852. 

Lecture  oa  the  Snnkhya  Philosophy,  embrncing  the  text  of  the 
Tuttwa  Bamasa.     1850. 

Lecture  on  the  Ved&ntn  Philosophy,  embracing  the  text  of  thti 
Vedanta-aara.     1850. 

Lectures  on  the  subdiTisiona  of  knowledge.  Sanskrit  and  Eaglish, 
3  parte.     1848,  f. 

Christianity  contrasted  with  Hindu  I'hiloBophy.     London,  1859. 
The   Bhoshi-parichchheda    aad   Siddhuata-muktiirali.      Part    I. 
Calcutta,  1851. 

He  edited  la  the  BibUotheca  Indioa,  an  English  translation  of  the 
Si'ihitya  Darpana  (incomplete),  the  Sai,>ijlilya  Siltras  and  a  translation 
of  the  Sankhya  aphohsme  of  Kapila  (only  faac.  1). 

Ttr£  Hev.  Daniel  John  Gooebly  was  bom  in  Londo&> 
in  August  1792.  After  passing  several  years  in  general 
studies,  and  purticularly  in  earnest  preparation  for  the 
ministrj',  lie  proceeded  to  Ceylon,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Weeleyau  Mitvsion  Press  at  Colombo.  From  the  time  of 
his  arrival,  in  1818,  be  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  veruacular 
tongues,  and  was  one  of  the  first  missionaries  who  preached 
extemporaneously  in  the  Singhalese  language.  While  at 
Hogorobo,  where  he  was  stationed  from  18t;2  to  1S34,  b« 
.began  the  study  of  Pali,  to  the  importance  of  which  th'i 
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reMorohes  of  Professors  Biiraouf  aod  Lasacn  had  at  tliat 
period  begun  to  di-aw  the  attention  of  oriental  scholars. 
After  hia  removal  to  Mathura  lie  continued  his  studies  under 
very  fiivourablo  circuinatnnces,  the  priests  of  that  district 
Iteing  regarded  as  the  most  learned  Pali  scholars  of  the  island. 
Ho  employed  native  pandits  to  make  eopies  of  all  the  sacred 
hooks,  separate  parts  of  which  are  found  in  nearly  all  the 
temples,  and  thus  succeeded  in  collecting  a  complete  set  of 
the  Pitakattayam,  which  he  has  left  as  a  legacy  to  the 
Wesleyan  ML'^sion. 

Though  repeatedly  urged  both  by  pri\'ato  indi^idualB  and 
public  bodies  to  prepare  for  the  press  some  standard  work  in 
illustration  of  the  southern  branch  of  Buddhism,  Mr.  Gogorly 
hud  not  sufficient  confidence  in  himself  to  undertake  a  %vork 
of  such  extent.  His  principal  publications  consist  in  essays 
and  translationa  contributed  to  the  pages  of  various  local 
periodicals  and  the  Journal  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  of  wliich  he  became  in  succeGsion 
aecrotary,  vice-president,  and  pi-esident.  These  papers  are  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  comparatively  few  oriental  students 
who  have  access  to  fhem^  as  faithfid  records  uf  ancient  Pali 
treatises,  of  which  neither  translations  nor  printed  editions 
existed  before  him,  and  wliich  will  long  remain  our  only 
sources  of  information  on  certain  chapters  of  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  Buddhists.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  extracts  from  the  Vinaya  (Journal  Ceylon  Branch  Eoyal 
Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.,  part  1 ;  vol.  ii.,  parts  1  and  -5 ;  vol.  iv., 
part  1) ;  the  translation  of  the  Brahmajalosutta  and  Subha- 
sutta  (ib.  vol.  i.,  part  2),  which  in^-ites  comparison  with 
Bumours  translation  of  part  of  the  former,  and  the  whole 
of  the  latter  discourse  from  a  Nepal  source  ;  the  translation 
of  a  portion  of  the  Jataka,  or  legcndarj'  account  of  the  550 
transmigrations  of  Gotama  previous  to  liis  Iwcoming  Buddha 
(ib.  vol.  i.  part  3) ;  the  Patimokkha,  on  the  laws  of  the  priest- 
hood, republished  from  "The  Friend"  (vol.  iii.),  in  the  lost 
volume  of  our  Journal ;  and  the  Dhammapada,  or  Footsteps 
of  Religion  (ib.  vol.  iv.),  of  which  work  an  edition  and 
two  other  translation.^,  independent  of  Mr.  Gogerly's,  havo 
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BincG  appeared.  Besides  thosp,  he  added  a  valuable  article, 
entitled  "  Notes  on  Buddhism,"  to  a  new  translation  of 
RibejTo'B  History  of  Ceylon,  and  rendered  considerable 
assistance  to  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  in  the  preparation  of 
Lis  work  on  Ceylon. 

More  immediately  connected  with  his  missionary  labours 
was  the  leading  part  he  took  in  the  revision  of  the  Singhalese 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  publicntion  of  a  most 
carefully  written  work  in  Singhalese,  called  Kristiy&ni 
Prnjnapti,  on  the  evidences  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  His  greatest  literary  performance,  however,  is 
left  in  MS.,  a  Dictionary  of  the  Pali  language ;  he  had  begun 
to  compile  it  while  at  Mathura,  and  continued  adding  to  it 
constantly  as  his  reading  became  more  extensive,  so  that  at 
the  time  of  his  death  it  contained  15000  words.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  this  monument  of  more  than  25  years'  patient 
industry  may  soon  meet  with  that  patronage,  without  which 
it  may  possibly  remain  in  MS.  yet  many  a  long  year. 

After  Mr.  Gogerly  had  taken  up  hia  residence  at  Colombo, 
first  as  chairman  of  the  Wesleyan  mission,  and  subsequently 
OB  its  general  superintendent,  his  sphero  of  uaefulness  became 
more  extensive,  his  vast  experience  and  knowledge  were 
tnmcd  to  account  by  the  Government  of  that  island  in  varioos 
branches  of  its  administration,  especially  in  connection  with 
vernacular  education,  and  his  suggestions  were  invariably 
received  with  deference  by  his  associates  in  office.  He  died 
at  the  Wesleyan  Mission  House,  Colpetty.  near  Colombo,  on 
the  Bfii  of  September,  ISGi. 

In  the  words  of  the  Rev.  R.  Spence  Hardy,  "  In  him 
oriental  literature  lost  one  of  its  most  successful  students,  and 
the  island  of  Ceylon  one  of  its  greatest  benefactors." 


Thomas  Campbell  Robertson  seems  to  have  been  bora 
in  the  year  17S9,  and  was  the  son  of  Capt.  Robertson,  R.N., 
descended  from  a  good  Scottish  family.  After  his  education, 
first  at  the  High  School  in  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  Mr,  Robertson  was  appointed  in 
1805  a  writer  ou  the  Bengal  establishment,  but  did  not  reach 
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Calcutta  till  Dec.  1806.  From  the  year  of  his  quitting  the 
College,  ia  1809,  he  filled  various  subordinate  situations  till 
1820,  when  he  was  appointed  J^idge  and  Magistrate  of 
Cawnpore.  In  April,  18^5,  he  was  appointed  agent  to  the 
GoTemor-geneml  in  Arracan,  and  in  August  of  that  year  ho 
was  deputed  Civil  Commissioner  in  Ava,  during  flie  first 
Bormeso  war ;  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  exertions  that 
peace  was  re-ostabliahed  between  the  King  and  t.he  British 
Government.  In  1827,  Mr.  Robertson  came  to  England,  and 
returned  to  Bengal  in  October,  1830.  In  December  of  that 
year  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Revenue  and  Circuit 
at  Bareilly,  and  in  1831,  agent  to  the  Governor-general  on 
the  north-east  frontier  of  Bengal,  and  Commissioner  of 
Afisam.  In  1834,  he  was  made  Commissioner  of  Revenue 
and  Circuit  in  Cuttack,  and  in  1835,  Judge  of  the  Sudder 
Dewanee  Adawlut.  In  1836  be  was  appointed  provisional 
member  of  Council,  and  in  1838,  second  ordinary  member. 
In  1839  or  1840,  ho  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  North- 
western Provinces,  residing  at  Agra.  This  was  an  anxious 
period  for  Mr.  Robertson,  as  the  war  was  raging  in  Affghan- 
fetan,  and  the  new  Go\'i>rii<.ir-gf.'TioT:il  hiid  not  yet  arrived  in 
India.  Finally,  Mr.  Robertson  retired  from  the  service,  and 
returned  to  England  in  1843,  itr.  Robertson  was  gifted 
with  high  talents  and  with  an  energetic  character,  which 
particularly  qualified  him  for  public  business;  though  on 
some  points  connected  with  our  Indian  administration  his 
views  and  opinions  materially  difl'ered  from  those  of  many 
distinguished  contemporaries.  lie  was  no  great  admirer  of 
Utilitarian  principles,  and  regarded  with  great  distrust,  and 
even  alarm,  those  sweeping  territorial  arrangements  which 
disturbed  the  long- cherished  usages  of  the  village  commu- 
nities, and  deprived  hundreds  of  families  of  their  possessions. 
Such  measures  as  the  resumption  of  the  rent-free  tenures,  or 
the  systematic  abolition  of  the  Talookdars,  could  never  find 
an  advocate  in  Mr.  Robertson.  Throughout  his  official  career, 
he  was  peculiaily  tender  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
natives ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  the  very  fact  of  his  knowing 
the  fondness  with  which  they  clung  to  their  ancient  manners 
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and  ouatoms,  and  their  rooted  aversion  from  all  changes,  how- 
ever introduced  under  the  specious  desigTiation  of  improve- 
<  tnents,  that  dispoaed  hitn  rather  to  be  "laudator  temporis 
I  acti "  than  to  look  on  tho  march  of  innovation  with  compla- 
I  cency.     For  several  years  previous  to  Mr,  Robertson's  arrival 
I  at  Cawnpore,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  very  lax  administra- 
tion in  the  Civil  Court  as  well  aa  in  the  collector'a  kutcheny, 
Tile  native  officers  enjoyed  unusual  licence,  so  much  bo,  that 
they  had  been  enabled  to  gain  possesBion  of  large  tracts  of  land 
in  various  parts  of  the  district.    By  means  of  fraudulent  sales, 
on  accoimt  of  pretended  arrears  of  revenue,  they  contrived  to 
get  the  Zemindars  ousted  from  their  estates,  and  to  have  the 
names  of  their  own  friends  and  relatives  substituted  in  the 
collector's  books.     Mr.  Robertson's  attention  was  drawn  to 
I  this  cirourastance  by  the  Zemindars  themselves,  who  loudly 
complained,  and  he  would  fain  have  done  them  justice,  but 
he  soon  perceived  that  the  mischief  was  too  gigantic  to  be 
I  repaired  by  oi-dinary  process  in  a  civil  Court ;  and  finding 
I  himscll',  moreover,  opposed  to  tho  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
1  Appeal,  who  v-iewed  the  matter  in  a  difl'erent  light,  he  sub- 
mitted the  case  to  Uie  notice  of  Government.     A  special  com- 
mission was  then  appointed  for  the  strict  investigation  of  the 
claims  preferred  by  the  Zemindars,  and  these  much-injured 
men  did  eventually  obtain  redress,  though  not  in  proportion 
to  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  it  was  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Robertson's  strenuous 
exertions  that  they  got  any  redress  at  all.     Afttr  his  return 
to  England,  Mr.  Robertson  published  several  pamphlets  on 
Indian  affairs,  as  well  as  a  small  work  on  Eurmah.     But  we 
must  refrain  from  all  remarks  on  the  merits  of  these  produc- 
tions, in  order  that  our  brief  memoir  may  not   attain  an 
inconvenient  size,     Mr.  Robertson  had  been  all  his  life  fond 
of  books ;  indeed  he  never  permitted  his  mind  to  lie  fallow. 
He  taught  himself  Italian,  and  was  a  considerable  proficient 
,  in  that  language.     It  was  his  constant  habit  at  Cawnpore  to 
read  a  portion  of  Tasso,  Dante,  or  Ariosto  before  breakfast, 
I  As  a  further  proof  of  his  ardour  for  literary  pursuits,  he  aub- 
I  BequeDtly  took  up  tho  Latin  classicfl,  a  study  which,  in  all 
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|m>liability,  he  had  neglected  from  the  time  of  his  quittiii^ 
BchtioL  From  his  early  boyhood  he  had  to  contend  with 
the  great  disadvantage  of  deafness,  which  increased  as  he 
advanced  in  life ;  indeed  he  has  been  known  to  say  that  he 
hnd  never  heard  the  birds  sing.  It  ie  remarkable,  however, 
that  this  defect,  which  so  frequently  girea  an  air  of  dullness 
and  apathy  to  persons  afflicted  with  it,  did  not  prevent  Mr. 
Robert8on  from  taking  an  interest  in  what  was  passing  around 
him.  His  conversation  was  varied  and  animatod,  for  nobody 
knew  better  how  to  apply  the  resources  with  which  his  reten- 
tive mind  was  stored ;  and  this,  combined  with  a  naturally 
courteous  and  pleasant  manner,  rendered  him  a  charming 
member  of  societj'.  In  private  life  he  was  of  a  mild  and 
amiable  disposition.  To  his  immediate  relatives  be  was  most 
kind  and  affectionate,  and  he  received  his  old  and  intimate 
friends  with  a  warmth  of  greeting  which  was  never  assumed, 
but  real,  and  from  the  heart.  Mr.  Robertson  was  twice 
married — first,  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  John 
Elliot,  by  whom  he  leaves  behind  him  two  sons  and  & 
daughter ;  secondly,  to  Mlbs  Anderdon,  who  survives  bim. 
He  died  in  July,  1863,  at  the  age  of  74,  at  his  residence, 
68,  Eat«n  Square. 

At  the  last  three  anniversaries  the  Council  had  to  report 
on  the  steps  they  bad  taken  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
Society  as  a  literary  body,  and  at  the  same  time  to  effect 
a  considerable  saving  in  its  annual  expenditure ;  for  which 
purpose  two  schemes  had  at  difl'erent  times  been  framed  and 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Sir  Charles  Wood.  The  one 
was  that  the  hbrary  formerly  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company  should,  under  conditions  to  be  specially  negotiated, 
be  transferred  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ;  and  the  other, 
that  accommodation  should  be  given  to  the  Society  for  its 
Library  and  the  transaction  of  its  current  business  at  tho  new 
India  Office,  The  second  of  these  propositions  was  lately 
revived  by  tho  Council  imder  circumstances  that  were  con- 
sidered favourable, — viz.,  the  building  of  a  new  India  Office  ; 
and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  Secretary 
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of  State  for  India  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  accom- 
modation. From  private  communications,  Lowcver,  wliicli 
they  had  with  Sir  C,  Wood  on  the  subject,  it  appeared  that 
strong  objections  were  entvrtuiued  by  him  to  the  carrying  out 
of  that  project ;  and  the  Committoo  therefore  recommended 
the  Council  to  make  no  further  move  in  the  matter.  In 
bringing  this  result  to  the  notice  of  the  Socioty,  the  Council 
desire  to  place  these  facts  on  record  as  a  proof  that  they  have 
not  been  unmindful  of  their  duty  in  devising  meuns  tending 
to  promote  its  welfare. 

Among  the  donations  to  the  Library  the  Council  have  to 
record  in  the  first  place  the  opening  volume  of  Mr.  Lane's 
Arabic  Lexicon,  the  publication  of  which  was  mentioned  in 
terms  of  well-merited  praise  in  last  year's  report ;  and 
secondly,  two  volumes  of  InscriptioQB  published  by  order 
of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  The  first  of  these 
volumes  contains  facsimiles  of  42  Himyaritic  Inscriptions,  all 
of  which  with  the  exception  of  five,  were  obtained  in  southern 
Arahia  in  the  course  of  the  year  1862.  They  are  not 
accompanied  with  a  transcript  in  Arabic  or  a  translation ; 
but  we  may  liopc  ere  long  to  receive  a  full  and  exhaustive 
essay  on  their  contents  from  the  pen  of  a  competent  scholar. 
Dr.  Osiandar  whose  preliminary  notice  of  them  has  been  in 
the  bands  of  orientalists  for  some  lime.  The  now  materials 
thxis  added  to  the  scanty  fragments,  on  which  the  decipherers 
of  Himyaratic  records  have  hitherto  had  to  work,  will  go 
far  to  rectify  and  more  fully  establish  the  results  of  their 
disco Ycries.  The  second  volume  contains  facsimiles  of 
Phosnician  Inscriptions  discovered  by  Mr.  Nathan  Davis 
during  researches  made  in  the  years  1856-8,  on  the  site 
of  ancient  Carthage,  at  the  expense  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. They  are  far  more  co[mous  than  any  purely  Cai^ 
thaginian  inscriptions  before  published,  and  have  thus 
aflbrded  "  means  for  a  complete  collation  and  determination 
of  all  the  Phoinioian  characters  in  use  along  the  northern 
shores  of  Africa,  and  set  at  rest  any  doubts  as  to  the  troe 
Talue  of  the  ordinary  PhQ:'nician  letters.  In  tact,  they  will 
form  a  standard  of  reference  for  the  determinatioa  of  any 
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inscriptioTis  tbat  may  hereafter  be  diBOOvered,"  Mr.  Vau, 
the  editor,  has  contributed  materially  to  tho  utility  of  theaa 
palt£ographic  memorials  by  his  addition  of  a  transcript  id 
Hebrew  characters,  a  literal  translation  into  English  and 
occasiomil  notes. 

The  last  portion  of  vol.  xx.  of  the  Society's  Journal  has 
been  in  your  hands  for  some  time.  Tho  articlea  contained  in 
it,  extending  as  they  do  OYCr  that  wide  range  of  oriental 
research  for  the  prosecution  of  which  this  Society  was  con- 
stituted, are  fully  calculated  to  prove  the  usefulness,  and 
flostain  the  reputation,  of  our  Society. 

Arrangements  having  been  made,  as  was  mentioned  in  last 
year's  report,  with  thefirmof  TriibnerandCo.,  of  Paternoster 
Eow,  for  the  publication  of  the  Journal,  tho  30th  volume  of 
which  is  now  completed,  the  Council  propose  to  commence 
a  new  series. 

A  fall  Index  to  the  lii'st  series,  the  compilation  of  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  a  competent  and  conscientious  scholar, 
will  ho  issued  so  soon  as  the  publishers  shall  have  received  a 
sufficient  number  of  subscriptions  to  guarantee  them  against 
loss. 

The  first  half-volume  of  the  new  series  will  be  out  in  the 
course  of  July.  Of  tho  more  important  papers  about  to 
appear  in  it,  particular  interest  will  be  found  to  attach  to  an 
all  but  exhaustive  essay  by  Mr.  J.  JIuir,  D.C.L.  and  LL.D., 
OD  the  oldest  phase  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Cosmogony,  as 
represented  in  the  Vedas ;  to  a  chronological  paper  by  Mr. 
Bosanquet,  iu  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  Usaher's 
Biblical  Chronology  must  be  lowered  to  the  extent  of  exactly 
'2'A  years,  in  order  to  place  it  in  accordance  with  the  Assyrian 
canon  of  Sir  H.  RawKnson ;  and  to  a  dissertation  on,  and 
explanation  of,  certain  clay  tablets  from  Nineveh  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  in  addition  to  the  cuneiform  legends, 
have  also  upon  them  inscriptions  in  the  Phoenician  character 
and  language.  A  special  interest  will  be  found  in  the  in- 
vestigation from  the  circumstance  that,  the  Phoenician 
character  and  language  being  already  known,  a  strong 
-corroboration  wiU  be  afforded  to  the  genuineness  of  cuneiform 
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r'iaferpretataoD  by  its  agreement  with  the  subject  of  the 
Phoiiiiciaa  legends  connected  with  them. 

Among  further  contributions,  one  branch  of  oriental 
studies  will  be  represented  again  which  has  remained  a  blank 
in  the  pages  of  our  Journal  for  many  years, — the  languages 
and  literature  of  the  Malays,  Javanese,  and  other  tribes 
inhabiting  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  valuable  researches 
of  Dr.  Leydcn,  W,  Marsdon,  W.  Robinson,  Sir  H.  RafRes, 
J.   Crawford,  and  Captain  Newbold  are  too  well  known  to 

.  be  dwelt  upon  in  detail ;  but  they  belong  to  the  past :  and 
though  we  have  in  this  house  an  unique  collection  of  Maloy 
and  Javanese  MS.S.,  ond  though  it  is  in  British  territorj'  and 
in  countries  under  English  influence,  political  as  well  as 
commercial,  that  the  best  Malay  is  spoken,  we  have  for  the 
last  30  years  been  content  to  resign  those  advantages  to  the 
Dutch,  who  have  not  been  slow  in  turning  them  to  account. 
The  contributions  to  our  Journal  promised  us  from  Holland 
may  perhaps  tend  also  in  this  country  to  revive  and  challenge 
literary  activity  in  those  long  neglected  and  little  trodden 
paths. 

The  Council  have  the  pleasure  of  stating,  from  information 
that  has  lately  reached  this  country  from  Shanghai,  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  re-establish  the  North  China 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  That  Society  was 
formed  at  Shanghai  in  1857  under  the  name  of  the  Shanghai 
Literary  Society ;  and  the  re<|uest  of  its  members  to  be 
Affiliated  to  this  Society  was  responded  to  at  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  latter  in  May,  1858.  In  its  Journal,  four  parts 
of  which  were  published  up  to  the  year  I860,  most  valuable 
oontnbutions  to  our  knowledge  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
auti(|ui^ios,  literature  and  topography  are  contained.  But, 
us  has  been  the  case  with  many  olher  literary  associations  in 
the  East,  whose  life  and  existence  too  exclusively  depended 
on  the  activity  and  zeal  of  one  or  two  of  their  most  eminent 
promoters,  a  period  of  inaction  succeeded,  owing  to  the  death 
or  temporary  absence  of  its  leading  members.  It  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation  that  the  Shanghai  Branch  Society  is  about 
I  its  usefal  labours  with  renewed  vigour,  and  the 
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Ootmoil  troat  that  they  mar  have  ere  Ioq^  to  record  a  similar 
Tefival  on  the  part  of  its  sister  Society  of  Hoag-Eong. 

IlEPORT  OF  THE  ORIENTAL  TRANSLATION  FUND 
COMMITTEE. 
The  Orientftl  Tranalatioa  Fund  Committee,  considering 
that  the  state  of  their  funds  do  not  admit  of  their  adding  to 
the  number  of  their  publications  and  thus  satisfying  the 
legitimate  expectations  of  their  subscribers,  have  resolved 
that  no  further  subscriptions  shall  be  colled  in.  With  tht- 
funds  in  hand  they  propose  to  continue  and  complete,  as 
speedily  as  practicable,  the  translation  of  Ibn  Khali  ikan  by 
the  Boron  De  Slane,  one  volumo  and  o  half  of  which  reomin 
unpublished.  As  to  the  disposal  of  the  Society's  stock,  the 
wishes  of  the  actual  subscribers  will  be  consulted. 

AUDITORS'  REPORT. 
Tour  Auditors  have  to  report  that  they  have  found  tbe 

Society's  Accounts  for  the  year  1863  correct. 

The  expense;^  for  the  year  liave  been  somewhat  larger  in 
omount  thon  the  receipts  ;  but,  as  the  Society's  printing  bill 
is  confidently  expected  to  be  lower  in  future, — as  the  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  have  still  a  balance  in 
their  hands  so  as  not  to  require  anv  further  advances,  and  as 
the  repairs  of  the  Society's  house  only  occur  at  intori'ala, — 
there  is  every  prospect  that  the  receipts  of  the  current  year 
wiU  completely  balonco  the  expenditure  ;  so  that  the  neces- 
sity will  not  arise  to  trench  upon  the  Society's  funded  reserve, 
which  remains,  as  before,  at  the  sum  of  £  1,200  Consols. 

J.  AY.  BOSANQUET,  Auditor  for  the  Council. 

HENRY  LEWIS,     1 

J.  W.  REDHOUSE,  i  ^"^'^'"■'M  '^e  Sociei./. 

London,  Mai/,  1864. 
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In  conformity  with  Articles  XX.  and  SXI.  of  the  ragula- 
tious,  the  Council  have  nov  to  propose  to  the  meeting  the 
election  of  a  new  Proaident,  two  Vice-preaidente,  and  fivo 
Membere  of  the  Couaeil. 

The  following  gentlemen  will  ceoso  to  be  Members  of  the 
Council : — James  Fergusson,  Esq. ;  Prof,  Goldstiicker ;  J.  C. 
Marahman,  Esq. ;  P.  B.  Smollett,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  and  Dr.  J. 
Forbes  Watson.  In  whose  stead  it  ia  proposed  to  substitute 
the  foUowing : — The  Right  Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie ;  Sir  Charles 
Nicholson ;  John  Dickinson,  Esq. ;  \V.  Spottiswoode,  Esq. ; 
and  N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq. 

The  President  then  rose  and  addressed  the  Meeting  in  brief 
and  forcible  terms  on  the  present  state  and  I'utiu^  progpcctfl 
of  the  Society.  Drawing  a  comparison  between  the  time 
when  the  Asiatic  Society,  in  its  interests  and  associations,  was 
closely  connected  with  the  East  India  Company,  and  the 
present  moment  when,  by  the  dissolution  of  that  body,  it  baa  to 
do  its  host  by  itself  without  support,  he  laid  particular  stress 
on  the  fact  thut  the  Society  now  must  stand  and  fall  by  its 
Journal  as  the  standard  of  its  literary  activity  and  usefulness- 
India  must,  as  heretofore,  continue  to  occupy  a  large  and 
perhaps  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
Society,  which  might  take  a  pattern  from  the  useful  and 
comprehensive  review  of  the  Hindustani  press  of  India,  with 
which  Professor  G.  de  Tassy  annually  opens  his  course  of 
lectures,  and  extend  it  to  other  subjects  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
vast  continent  from  which  it  derives  its  nanio.  His  Lordship 
remarked  that  in  fact  arrangements  had  already  been  made 
for  publishing  in  the  Journal  summary  notices  of  the  progress 
■of  the  different  branches  of  investigation  to  which  the  labours 
of  the  Society  are  directed.  Several  of  these  reports,  such  as 
that  on  recent  researches  on  the  ethnology  of  j\sia,  and  those 
on  Asiatic  goologj'  and  natural  liistory,  had  been  sent  in  by 
those  members  to  whom  the  task  of  drawing  them  up  had 
been  entrusted  ;  others,  as  that  on  Chinese  literature,  and  on 
recent  Sanskrit  publications,  were  shortly  expected,  and  the 
rest  would   soon   follow.      Mentioning,   in   conclusion,   the 
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t'hangefi  that  had  taken  place  in  the  staff  of  the  Society,  he 
said  he  could  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  past  services  of 
Mr.  Kcdhouse,  to  whom,  while  he  held  the  office  of  Secretary 
to  the  Society,  one  never  applied  in  vain  for  information  on 
every  subject  connected  with  the  languages  and  literature 
of  the  Muhammedan  nations ;  and  he  tnisted  that  his  sac- 
cesser  ia  that  office,  Dr.  Rost,  who  was  more  a  Hindu  than  a 
Muhammedan,  would  do  lh^'  Society  equally  good  service  in 
that  branch  of  oriental  btudiee  to  which  he  had  paid  particular 
attention. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Caftaik  Eastwick,  seconded  by 
A.  RnssELL,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  unanimously  carried  : 

"That  the  Report  of  the  Council,  as  also  that  of  the 
Auditors  and  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  Committee,  , 
be  accepted,  printed,  and  circulated ;  and  that  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  be  tendered  to  the  President,  Director,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  other  officers  of  the  Society,  for  the  zealooa 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  forwarded  the  in- 
terests of  the  Society  during  the  past  year." 

The  Ballot  for  the  Officers  and  Council  of  the  Society  for 
the  ensuing  year  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  M.  P.  Edge- 
worth,  Esq.,  and  T.  Ogilvy,  Esq.,  having  been  i-equcstcd  to 
act  as  Scrutineers,  the  result  was  declared  as  follows : 

President — Sir  Edward  Colebrookc,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Director — Major-Gen.  Sir  H,  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B. 

Vice-Presidents — Viscount  Strangford  and  H,  T,  Prinsep, 
Esq. 

Treasurer — Edward  Thomas,  Esq. 

Honorary  Secretary  and  Librarian — lildwin  Norris,  Esq. 

Secretary— JicmhiA^  Rost,  Ph.  D, 

Council — N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq.;  J.  W.  Bosanquet,  Esq.  ; 
Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  Bart,  K.C.B. ;  J.  Dickinson,  Esq.  ;  M.  P. 
Edgeworth,  Esq. ;  C.  C.  Graham,  Esq. ;  F.  E.  Tlall,  Esq. ; 
Sir  F.  Halliday,  K.C.J}. ;  the  Right  Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie ; 
Sir  C.  Nicholson,  Bart.;  T.  Ogilvy,  Es(j.;  O.  de  Beauvoir 
Priaulx,  Est]. ;  E.  C.  liavenshaw,  Esq. ;  W.  Spottiswoode,  Esq. ; 
Major-Gen.  Sir  A.  S.  "Waugh,  C.B. 
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Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  the  new  Presideiit^  having  been 
introduced  to  the  meeting  by  Lord  Strangford,  briefly  re- 
turned thanks  for  his  election. 

The  Chairman  then  declared  the  Meeting  adjourned  till 
the  eyening  of  Monday^  the  6th  of  June. 
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Thb  following    Report  of  the  Cooucil    was  read 
SecretBry : — 

The  Council  of  tLe  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in  eubmilling 
their  Annual  Report,  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  slate  that 
the  accession  of  new  members  dtiring  the  preceding  twelve 
months  has  been  at  least  commeRstirate  with  the  losses  the 
Society  has  snstained  in  the  same  period.* 

Several  of  th6  members  of  whom  the  Society  has  been 
deprived  by  death,  thongh  not  professedly  oriental  scholars, 
will  be  deeply  regretted,  as  having  taken  a  warm  interest  in 
its  welfare  and  an  active  part  in  its  counsels ;  and  the  names 
of  FnBDERtc   FiNcHAK   and    Samubl  Grboson,  intimately 

•  ElMltJ.—RtinHml :  Prof.  A.  Ameiiney;  R.  H.  S.  Cantptwtl.  E»q. ;  T. 
CbonPTT.  E^.  1  E.  F,  Fiibv,  Etq.;  Ber.  J,  M.  Fuller;  W.  C.  Qiin«r,  i»a.-. 
J.W.LoidUj,  Esq  :  A.D.Bu«M)n.  Fm),  ;  R.  D.  SnaBoon,  Esq.;  Un.  N.  Smith; 
W.  D.  V«wdrp»,  &q.  Non-SHiJtHl :  P.  H.  Egerton,  liq. ;  Baron  H.  ^ 
Scblitgin'weit  i  W'''  E.  Schlnginlweit ;  C«pt.  F.  W.  Slubh*. 

Jtitinmtnl:~Jiiiidtnl :  J.  Bomdaile.  Fsq.;  S.  T.  Culhbert,  Esq.;  J.tta- 
don,  Ew). ;  J.  A.  Mum,  Esq. ;  E.  R.  Fowor.  Esi^ ;  H.  Pratt,  £«. 

Dtalhi.  —  Sitidinl :  Arrhicaeon  Sanrj ;  F.  Finaham,  Ew]. ;  M.  Gore,  Eiq. ; 
8.  Omnan,  Eu].,  M.P. ;  &ii  C.  Bopluiuoii,  E.C.B,;  tha  Duke  of  Noitbumber- 
knd ;  T.  TurDei,  E«q. ;  J.  U.  Cranioid,  Ewi.  yoH'SttUuU  O.  C,  P.  Bnuna, 
E»q.;  n.  S.  Ynmtuit  e»n. 
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associated  aa  they  were  with  its  various  practical  operations,    , 
will  ever  bo  remembered  with  gratitude.  ] 

Till'  appearance  of  one  other  aame  on  the  obituary  ia  a 
subject  of  sincere  regret  not  only  of  thia  Society,  but  of 
orientalistfl  generally ;  it  is  that  of  the  Duke  op  Northcm- 
BEBLAND.  He  waa  the  youngest  son  of  Hugh,  the  second 
Duke,  and  waa  born  on  the  16th  December,  1792.  In  hia 
thirteenth  year  be  entered  the  Navy,  and  saw  much  active  1 
service  in  the  Mediterranean ;  but  afler  obtaining  the  rank  of  ] 
poat-captain  in  1815,  he  retired,  and  devoted  himself  to  travel,  i 
chiefly  in  the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt,  where  hia  friend.  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  enlisted  his  warmest  sympathies  in  the 
study  of  the  ancient  remains  in  those  countries;  and  this 
interest  in  Egyptian  and  Biblical  antiquities,  which  was  com- 
menced under  such  auspicious  circumstances,  never  flagged 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  a  subscriber  to  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund  from  the  commencument ;  and  in  1847, 
the  year  of  hia  attaining  the  dukedom,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Iloyal  Asiatic  Society,  and  until  his  lamented 
decease  he  exhibited  much  interest  in  several  of  its  objects. 
The  great  Thesaurus  of  the  Arabic  language,  by  Mr.  Lane, 
of  which  the  second  part  has  just  been  published,  is  one  of 
tlie  proofs  of  this  interest,  a^  well  as  of  the  munificence  of 
the  Duke,  who  bore  the  whole  cost  of  this  work;  and,  as 
announced  by  Mr.  Lane  in  the  second  part,  the  same  patro- 
nage is  continued  by  the  Duchess.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  but  for  this  patronage,  Mr.  Lane's  great  work  might 
never  have  been  undertaken,  and  this  monument  of  English 
oriental  scholarship  would  never  have  seen  the  light.  His 
Qrace  died  at  Alnwick  Castle  on  the  ISlh  March  last. 

The  papers  read,  and  lectures  delivered,  at  the  General 
Meetings  have  by  no  means  been  inferior  to  those  of  past 
years;  and  no  undue  preponderance  has  been  given  to  any 
one  of  the  various  branches  of  oriental  research  within  the 
scope  of  thia  Society.     In  several  instances,  when  the  subject 
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of  a  forthcoming  paper  haa  been  known  to  the  Council  time 
enough  before  the  meeting,  members  have  been  informed  of 
it  throngb  the  usual  channels  of  literary  inteUigence;  and  in 
some  inatances  gentlemen  not  members  of  the  Society,  but 
likely  to  take  an  especial  interest  in  the  papers  to  he  read, 
have  been  invited  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  to  take 
part  in  any  discussion  that  might  follow.  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects of  research  to  which  the  Society  devotes  itself  arp,  in 
their  details,  necessarily  of  a  nature  to  appear  uninviting  to 
all  but  especial  students;  but  even  tbcse  themes  of  limited 
interest  have  their  bearings  upon  other  stndies,  and  discus- 
Bions  npon  them  frequently  elicit  much  matter  of  more 
general  interest,  and  throw  sparks  of  light  upon  difficult 
points  in  relation  to  them. 

Representations  having  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Council  that  the  Hmall  attendance  of  members  at  ihe 
General  Meetings  was  owing  to  the  inconvenient  hour  at 
which  they  were  held,  it  seemed  to  the  Conncil  desirable  to 
try  whether  a  change  in  the  hour  of  racGting  from  the  afler- 
noon  to  the  evening  would  not  prove  more  generally  accept- 
able. Nearly  all  the  scientific  and  literary  societies  of  London 
hold  their  meetings  in  the  evening,  and  it  seemed  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  same  arrangement  with  regard  to  hour 
would  suit  the  convenience  of  our  members  also.  The  result 
haa  not,  as  yet,  been  answerable  to  the  expectation  o(  the 
CouncU,  and  they  are  now  engaged  in  endeavonring  to  ascer- 
tain the  general  wishes  of  our  members  by  a  cirenlnr  nd- 
dreased  to  each  of  them.  The  Conncil  will  be  guided  by  the 
answer  to  this  enqniry  in  determining  the  honr  of  meeting 
during  the  next  eession  of  the  Society. 

Of  the  lectures  delivered  during  the  past  eeasion,  tliere 
have  been  several  of  more  general  interest ;  as  c.y.  one  by 
Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  "  On  the  rise  and  progress  of  Chinese 
Literature  in  Kngltmd  danng  the  first  half  of  the  present 
oentnry;"  one  by  Vt,  C.  Engel,   "On  the  Music  of  the 
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Aasyrians;"  one  by  Mr.  Redhouse,  "On  the  Bitualiatic  Life 
of  the  Hanefi  Moslims  of  Turkey;"  one  by  the  Rev.  A.  Tien, 
"  On  the  Religion  of  the  Druzea ;"  and  one  by  Dr.  Vamb^ry, 
"  Ou  the  distinctioos  between  the  religious  practices  of  the 
Eastern  and  Weetsrn  Muhammedana,"  How  valuable  and 
suggestive  of  further  investigation  the  diflcuasiona  called  forth 
by  snch  lectures  may  become,  when  bandied  by  those  whose 
opiniona  on  the  subject  ore  entitled  to  all  deference,  waa 
atrougiy  evidenced  in  the  case  of  the  last-named  lecture, 
which  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  those  who  hod  tbd 
pleasure  of  hearing  it  in  tbia  room. 

With  regard  to  papers  intended  for  the  Journal, — which, 
on  account  of  their  more  strictly  scientific  character,  would, 
if  read  in  extenso,  probably  fail  to  interest  any  but  thoac 
scholars  whose  specialty  they  touch  upon, — it  has  long  been 
the  practice  of  this  Society  to  read  at  the  General  Meetings 
a  summary  only,  or  such  select  portions  as  may  be  supposed 
to  be  acceptable  to  a  larger  audience.  Discussions  on  auch 
topics  by  members  present  will  occasionally  bring  out  much 
valuable  collateral  information,  and  tend  to  conSrm  or  esta- 
blish important  facts ;  as  was  recently  the  case,  when  snch 
an  apparently  unpromising  subject  as  the  grammar  of  the 
Malagasy  language  elicited  a  very  animated  discussion  on 
the  question  of  Malayo-Polynesian  comparative  philology. 

It  was  remarked  by  the  noble  Lord  who  presided  at  the 
last  Anniversary  Meeting,  that  "the  Society  now  must  stand 
or  fall  by  its  Journal,  as  the  standard  of  its  literary  activity 
and  usefulness."  The  first  volume  of  the  new  series  has  just 
been  completed  by  the  publication  of  the  second  part,  which 
has  to-day  been  laid  upon  the  table,  and  is  nearly  ready  for 
general  distribution :  the  Council  have  every  satisfaction  in 
pointing  to  it  as  a  palpable  proof  of  the  useful  operations  of 
this  Society.  To  this  second  part  Mr.  Muir  has  contributad 
two  further  Memoirs  on  the  most  ancient  phase  of  Hinda 
Religion.     Kow  much  bis  researches  in  this  direction  an 
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Ihonght  of  by  Continental  acholars,  is  evident  by  tlie  Tact 
that  his  "  Cootribations  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Vedii:  Theogony 
and  Mythology,"  the  first  part  of  which  is  contained  in  Ihie 
Tcltime,  hafi  been  considered  worthy  of  a  translation  into 
German. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Bum 
presented  to  the  Society  three  copper-plate  ioacriptionB,  being 
grants  of  land  in  an  ancient  form  of  Devanngarl,  which  had 
been  found  buried  near  Broach.  FaesimileB  of  these  inscrip- 
tions  were  eoon  afterwards  lithographed.  Mr.  Jamea  Prinsep 
had  previously  published  in  the  Bengal  Journal  a  copy  of  one 
of  these  inscriptions  ;  bat  for  many  years  no  further  decipher- 
ment was  attempted.  They  now  appear  in  the  Jonmal, 
accompanied  by  a  complete  transliteration  aud  translation, 
and  an  introductory  essay  on  the  Chalukya  and  Giirjara 
I  dynasties,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  J.  Dowson, 

Another  obscure  chapter  of  ancient  Indian  history,  viz.,  the 

[  reign  of  the  "  Nine  Nandas,"  mentioned  in  the  Buddhist 

I  annals  of  Ceylon,  has  been  elucidated  by  Mr.  Thomas,  by  an 

ingenious  combination  of  coin  legends  with  the  slender  data 

famished  by  classical  and  eastern  historians. 

The  celebrated  passage  of  the  Jyotisba  relative  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  solstices  in  the  Hindu  lunar  iwdiac,  from  which 
Mr.  n.  T.  Colebrooke  waa  the  first  to  derive  a  date  for  deter- 
mining the  chronology  of  the  Vedic  period,  has  down  to  the 
present  day  furnished  oriental  scholars  with  materials  for 
much  controversy.  The  paper  contributed  by  Professor  W. 
D.  Whitney  contains  a  critique  on  the  more  important  investi- 
gatioDS  on  this  subject,  on  which  much  additional  light  baa 
been  thrown  in  a  supplementary  note  by  our  President, 
derived  in  part  from  hia  father'a  eopions  memoranda  on 
Hindu  astronomy. 

Dr.  Bb4u  Dflji,  of  Bombay,  has  communicated  the  result 
I  of  hia  independent  enquiries  into  the  age  and  authenticity  of 
[  the  worlu  of  Aryabhata,  Varfkbamibira,  and  other  Hindu 
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astronomers ;  and  by  bringing  witb  great  ingenuity  many 
new  facta  from  manuscript  and  inseriptional  docaments  to 
bear  upon  tbe  question,  he  in  eome  instances  confirms,  but 
more  frequently  corrects,  the  views  held  by  previous  writers. 

In  the  year  1852,  Sir  E.  Perry  presented  to  the  Bombay 
Branch  Society  a  memoir  "on  the  conflicting  views  of  Euro- 
pean scholars  as  to  the  races  inhabiting  Polynesia  and  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  as  to  the  languages  spoken  by 
thorn,"  which  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  study  of  the 
Preliminary  Dissertation  prefixed  to  Mr,  Crawford's  Grammar 
and  Dictionary  of  the  Malay  Language,  theo  recently  pub" 
lisbed.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  an-ives,  viz.,  "that  the 
field  is  still  open  for  enquiry,  and  that  a  rich  harvest  atill 
awaits  the  patient  student  and  attentive  observer  amongst 
thu  "countless  trilies  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceana,"  has 
been  true  oven  to  the  ])i'esent  day.  For,  though  orientalista, 
perhaps  without  an  esception,  adopted  the  views  of  Marsden 
and  W.  von  Humboldt,  they  did  not  carry  their  investigatioiiB 
much  further.  By  applying  the  scientific  method  of  tbe 
nchodl  of  Ou]ip  and  Gi'imm  to  an  erifniiry  into  thu  slruclure 
and  affinity  of  the  Western  Branch  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian 
languages,  as  Dr.  II.  N.  van  der  Tuuk  has  so  euccessfullj 
done  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Malagasy  Language,  the  first 
instalment  of  which  is  incorporated  in  the  present  volume  of 
the  Journal,  all  controversy  on  this  t-liapter  of  comparative 
linguistics  will  probably  be  set  at  rest  for  ever. 

The  printing  of  the  eccoud  volume  of  the  Journal  has 
already  commenced.  Of  the  papers  intended  to  be  comprised 
in  it,  we  may  mention  the  concluding  portion  of  Mr,  Muirs 
researches  on  Vedic  Religion;  a  translation,  by  the  Rev.  J, 
Beal,  of  the  Amilubha  Sfitra,  from  the  Chinese,  with  a 
diasortation  on  the  age  of  this  work,  and  on  the  history 
of  tlie  Buddhist  belief  in  a  Western  Paradise ;  an  analysis, 
by  Dr.  H,  N.  van  der  Tuuk,  of  two  Malay  MSS.,  in  tbe 
Society's  possession,  containiDg  an  account  of  the  wars  of 
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1  the   EaurBvas   and   the    P&ndavas, — the   leading    Btory,   in 
fact,  of  ihe  Mah^bhirata — wilh  remarks  on  Bimtlar  works 
in  the  Kawi  and  Javaneee  languages,  and  their  relation  to 
one  another;  and,  above  all,  several  tneraoirs  by  oar  learned 
Director,  embodying  the  results  of  his  latest  investigations 
on  the  astronomy,  laws,  and  chronology  of  the  Assyrians. 
L  These  memoire  are  beaded  : —  I.  Notes  on  the  astronomical 
■  knowledge  of  the  early  Chaldeans,  as  recorded  on  the  Nineveh 
r  t&bletd;  2.  Iteatoration  of  the  Assyrian  Canon,  and  enquiry 
into  the  trne  Chronology  of  the  Empire ;  and  3.  Selections 
from  the  Nineveh  legal  tablets,  recording  deeds  of  sale  and 
I   barter,  leases  of  land,  etc.     The  paper  on  "  liilingunl  Eead- 
I  inga — Cuneiform   and   Phoenician,"   published    in    the   first 
I   Tolnme  of  the  Jonmal.  may  he  cooBidered  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  third  of  these  memoirs.     Novf  that  the  second 
and  concluding  volume  of  the  Cuneiform   Inscriptions,  on 
the  preparation  of  which  8ir  Henry  has  been  engaged  for 
a  nnmber  of  years,  is  nearly  ready  for  pnblication,  and  that 
he  will  then  he  freed  from  a  task  of  great  labour,  thongh  of 
engrossing  interest,  the  literary  world  will  bait  with  pleasure 
the  intelligence  that  the  main  results  of  his  latest  researches. 
long  looked  forward  to  with  eager  curiosity,  will  ere  long 
become  generally  accessible  through  the  pages  of  our  Journal. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  day,  when  the  certainty  of 
cuneiform  decipherment  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  the  dis- 
coveries which  continue  to  be  made  in  it  are  accepted  hy  all 
students  of  Asiatic  lore,  to  overrate  the  importance  of  these  en- 
quiries.    Their  bearing  on  Biblical  chronology,  on  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  Greek  and  Hindu  astronomy,  and  on  ihe 
history  of  ancient  civilization  generally,  does  not,  and  cannot 
admit  of  a  doubt.     The  Council,  therefore,  see  every  reason 
for  sincerely  congratulating  the  members  of  Ibis  Society,  that 
the  new  scries  of  ihcir  Journal  will  maintain  its  repulslion  as 
k  the  chief  depository  of  a  science,  of  which  their  Director  is 
k  the  chief  «xpounder. 
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The  Council,  desirous  of  giving  their  countenance  and  ftp- 
probation  to  any  works  whicli  appear  to  be  calculated  to 
advance  our  knowledge  in  relation  to  Asia,  have  tbe  satis- 
faction of  dranin^  the  attention  of  tbe  members  to  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Eastern  Turkish  Dialects  comprised  under 
the  name  of  Ja^atai.  This  work,  which  will  appear  under 
the  auspices  of  this  Sooiety,  iti  intended  to  embody  the 
philological  results  of  Dr.  Vambi^ry's  travels  in  Central 
Asia,  and  thus  to  fill  up  a  gap  long  sensibly  felt  by  all 
students  of  the  Turkish  class  of  languages. 

In  the  year  1850,  a  resolution  was  passed  at  a  general 
meeUng.  to  the  effect  that  no  further  addition  should  be 
made  to  tbe  two  classes  of  members  denominated  "  Foreign," 
and  "  Corresponding,"  and  tbat  men  distinguished  for  superior 
learning  or  position,  and  calculated  to  make  really  important 
contributions  to  the  Society's  publicalions,  should  thenceforth 
be  enrolled  as  honorary  members.  The  Council  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  have  hitherto  been  sparing  in  recommeadio^ 
candidates  for  this  distinction.  But  having  regard  to  the 
limited  encotirngement  afforded  to  oriental  studies  in  Eng- 
land,—consequent  upon  the  altered  conditions  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India — the  Council  have  now  endeavoured  to 
invigorate  the  cause  for  which  the  Society  is  associated,  by 
seeking  out  and  recognizing  contributors  towards  the  know- 
ledge of  the  East  wherever  they  might  be  found ;  though  in 
ao  doing  they  may  possibly  have  trenched  upon  the  supposed 
privileges  of  the  local  societies,  by  electing  as  honorary 
members  those  native  authors  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  any  of  the  three  presidencies.  From  the  manner  in 
which  the  diplomas  sent  to  the  persons  selected  have  been 
received,  the  Council  trust  that  by  this  simple  measure  they 
are  securing  enhanced  interest  and  attention  to  philological, 
antiquarian,  and  cognate  researches  in  that  portion  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  from  whence  so  many  of  the  subjects 
for  our  meetings,  and  materials  for  our  Journal,  have  hitherto 
been  supplied. 
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The  Committee  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  have 
disposed  of  the  etock  and  copyrights  of  the  Fond  to  the 
WesleyaD  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  vrhich  institution 
had  long  appeared  among  its  suhscribers,  and  has  undertaken 
to  deliver  to  the  subscribers  on  the  list  for  1864,  copies  of  all 
works  which  the  Fund  may  bereader  publish,  or  the  Wcaleyan 
Missionary  Society  itaelf  shall  reprint.  The  stock  and  copy- 
right of  "Tabari"  has  been  presented  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  in  acknowledgement  of  many  past  Bcrvices,  and 
arrangements  are  in  progress  for  continuing  aud  completing 
the  translatioa  of  this  work.  Baron  de  Slane  is  engaged 
upon  the  contiuuatioa  of  Ibn  Khallikan.  These  two  works 
will  probably  not  be  completed  for  three  or  four  years ;  and 
though  it  is  expected  that  the  cost  of  printing,  etc.,  may 
somewhat  exceed  the  amount  of  the  funds  in  hand,  together 
with  the  accumulated  interest,  the  committee  are  confident 
that  the  excess  may  be  covered  by  means  of  private  con- 
tributions. 

AUDITORS'  REPORT. 

Your  Auditors  have  to  report  ihat  tiiey  haye  examined  the 
accounts  for  the  year  1864,  and  found  them  correct. 

The  expenses  for  the  year  have  been  about  £30  in  excess  of 
the  income  ;  but  as  there  are  no  outstanding  liabilities  of  any 
amount,  and  as  the  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Trubner  and 
Co.,  for  the  printing  of  the  Journal,  relieve  the  Society  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  expense,  yonr  Auditors,  on  making  a 
careful  estimate  of  the  income  and  expenses  for  the  present 
year,  feel  confirient  in  reporting  that  the  income  of  the 
Bociety  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  demands 
on  its  resources. 

J.  W.  BOSANQUET,  Auditor /or  the  Couneit. 

LoKvoH,  Jfrty,  ieS5. 
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On  some  of  tbe  eabjecfs  referred  to  in  this  report.  Sir 
EowARb  CoLBBBOOKE,  the  President,  was  ansious  to  make 
some  remarks.  He  could  not  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass 
without  congratulating  onr  learned  Director  and  bis  fellow 
labourers  in  Cnneiform  decipherment  on  the  position  which 
their  researches  now  occupy  in  public  estimation.  That  their 
labours  ehoald  at  first  hare  been  received  with  distrust  was 
inevitable.  In  deciphering  tbe  ancient  Persian  inscriptions, 
they  were  dealing  with  charact^^rs  within  the  compass  of  an 
alphabet  and  with  a  language  bearing  a  close  affinity  with  tbe 
ancient  Zend  and  Sanskrit ;  but  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria, 
this  language,  though  of  the  Semitic  type,  was  described  by 
them  as  only  distantly  connected  with  known  fonns  of  that 
family  of  languages,  while  iroin  the  first  they  were  perplexed 
by  the  number  of  characterB,  too  numerous  for  an  alphabet 
and  too  few  for  a  vocabulary.  The  variety  of  forms  also  in 
which  the  same  proper  names  appear  constituted  elements  of 
doubt  and  difficiilty  which  were  not  yet  entirely  overcome. 
To  these  might  be  added  a  further  difficulty  pointed  out  by 
the  late  Sir  (reor^e  Lewis  in  Bnmo  remarks  on  hieroglyphic 
decipherment,  and  which  must  apply  to  all  similar  studies, 
viz.,  the  danger  of  accepting  etymology  as  our  guide  when 
the  attempt  was  made  to  restore  tbe  meaning  of  a  lost  lan- 
guage by  a  supposed  similarity  of  suund  to  a  known  tongue. 
The  process  was  certainly  hazardous  even  when  the  affinity 
was  close,  and  only  to  be  relied  upon  when  it  could  be  worked 
out  by  a  slow  and  patient  induction.  The  confidence  which 
the  pnblic  now  feel  iu  the  translations  of  these  monuments 
which  have  been  presented  to  them  was  of  course,  in  the  6r8t 
place,  owing  to  the  vast  industry  which  had  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  stndy ;  but  it  had  been  strengthened  in  propor- 
tion as  the  materials  for  study  and  examination  had  increased, 
and  afforded  the  means  of  that  patient  induction  to  which  Sir 
G.  Lewis  referred.  He  need  scarcely  remind  the  Society  of 
the  striking  coincidence  in  the  interpretations  that  have  bven 
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presented  to  us  ty  independent  laboorers  in  tlie  field,  of  wLich 
a  very  remarknble  instance  was  given  in  a  former  nunabcr  of 
our  Jounial.  It  was  most  satisfactury  to  find  tlie  general 
presumption,  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  system  of  interpreta- 
tion, strengthened  by  the  discovery  of  the  bilingual  tablets, 
of  which  some  specimens  had  already  been  given  by  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson,  and  tbrongb  which  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  were 
explained  from  a  new  point  of  view  by  comparison  with  known 
Phoenician  characters.  These  were  matters  for  con^tulation 
and  encouragement,  and  would  enable  the  meeting  lo  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  announcement  in  the  report  as  to  the 
researches  in  which  our  Director  was  now  engaged,  and  of 
which  some  instalments  might  be  expected  in  the  next  Journal. 
Great  light  had  already  been  thrown  on  the  history,  antiijui- 
ties,  and  manners  of  the  ancient  Assyrians.  Some  insight, 
too,  had  been  aflbrded  as  to  their  religious  belief.  We  were 
now  promised  some  information  on  their  scientific  knowledge. 
and  especially  with  regard  to  astronomy.  Public  curiosity 
could  not  fail  to  bo  excited  by  the  announcement  of  any 
information  on  the  state  of  this  science  in  a  country  which 
had  the  reputation  of  being  its  birthplace.  The  fame  of  the 
ancient  Chaldean  astronomers  did  not  rest  merely  on  the 
traditions  of  the  Greeks  or  neiihbouring  nations.  In  the 
opinion  of  Laplace,  the  observations  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  through  the  writings  of  Ptolemy  and  Qeminua 
bear  signs  of  careful  and  long-continued  observation,  and 
constituted  the  most  curious  record  of  antiquity  prior  to  the 
rise  of  the  ecliool  of  Alexandria. 

Sir  Edward  proceeded  to  aiivert  to  some  points  of  especial 
interest,  on  which  he  trusted  some  light  might  be  thrown,  as 
I  illustrating  the  mode  or  accuracy  of  their  observations,  or  as 
I  serving  to  determine  the  epochs  of  reigns  and  dynasties.  If 
I  s  conjecture,  which  was  thrown  out  by  our  DirL'ctor  at  a  lace 
I  meeting  of  this  Society,  aa  to  Ibe  resemblance  of  the  names  of 
Icome  constellations  with  the  lunar  mansions  of  the  Hindos, 
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should  be  well  founded,  aome  ligbt  might  be  thrown  on  a  con- 
troversy which  haa  been  aa  yet  barren  of  pojittve  reaalts,  and 
in  which  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  Indian  and  Chineae 
Zodiacs  have  been  keenly  contested.  It  was  deserving  of 
note,  that  the  latest  investigator  of  this  difficult  question. 
Professor  Whitney,  after  an  elaborate  examination  of  the 
several  claims  to  priority,  haa  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
neither  Uindii,  Arabian,  nor  Chioeso  could  claim  to  be  the 
progenitor  of  the  others,  hut  that  they  probably  bad  a  com- 
mon origin  in  some  fourth  and  more  ancient  system. 

Now  where  could  we  look  for  traces  of  this  knowledge  with 
more  hope  than  in  the  ancient  lore  of  the  ChaldeanB,  If  Sir 
H.  RawIioBon's  present  studies  throw  light  on  this  obecure 
subject,  it  might  be  hoped  that  both  V'edic  and  Chinese 
scholars  would  bow  before  the  superior  claim  of  the  ancient 
cradle  of  the  human  race. 

Passing  to  a  subject  of  equal  interest  though  not  bo  geae- 
pally  popular  aa  the  Assyrian  researches.  Sir  Edward  could 
not  but  express  hia  satisfaction  at  the  profound  investigstioQ 
which  the  ancient  literature  of  India  had  lately  undergone  at 
the  hands  both  of  foreign  and  English  scholars. 

We  had  long  been  familiar,  chiefly  through  the  labours  of 
his  relative,  the  founder  of  this  Society,  with  the  Bpeculative 
philosophy  of  tiie  Hindus  in  its  mature  development.  We 
had  also  from  the  same  pen  our  first  full  account  of  their  most 
ancient  hymns  and  rituals,  containing  the  substance  of  their 
religious  opinions  at  the  period  of  their  earliest  civilization. 
Much  remained  to  be  done  to  fill  up  the  sketch  which  was 
thus  presented  to  the  world.  We  were  now  hetter  able  to 
trace  the  growth  of  opinions  and  religious  belief  from  the  rude 
and  simple  worship  of  ancient  times  to  that  refined  and  speca- 
lative  theo  philosophy  which  acquired  so  strong  a  hold  over 
the  opinions  of  this  singular  race  and  found  its  extreme  de- 
velopment in  the  Buddhist  creed  and  ritual.  These  were 
studies  which  must  command  attention,  not  merely  from  ooe 
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iatereat  ia  everything  that  can  throw  light  on  the  iDteUeclual 
progress  and  singular  opinions  of  ttie  Hindus  in  ancient  times, 
hnt  on  account  of  the  wide  influence  they  have  had  on  the 
opinions  of  mankind. 

Among  the  latest  contributors  to  our  knowledge  of  these 
qnestions  be  was  glad  to  refer  to  the  labours  of  our  learned 
associate,  Dr.  Muir,  whose  papers  on  Vedic  Theogony  and 
Mythology  are  alluded  to  in  the  report  of  the  Council.  They 
seemed  to  Sir  Edward  to  have  a  special  claim  on  the  attention 
of  the  Society,  on  account  of  the  end  which  Dr.  Muir  pro- 
posed to  himself  when  he  firjt  entered  upon  this  tield  of 
research,  viz.,  to  convey  bis  knowledge  of  Indian  antiquities 
in  a  form  which,  while  it  might  attract  and  interest  the 
teamed,  might  at  the  same  time  be  the  means  of  instruction 
to  the  natives  of  the  country  whose  antiquities  he  was 
studying.  Bir  Edward  made  this  remark  with  greater  satis- 
faction because  it  served  to  illnatrate  an  important  aim  which 
the  Society  should  always  keep  in  view.  Bcsearches  in 
ancient  literature  and  science  interest  the  student  and  thinker 
apart  from  the  practical  results  of  their  studies,  and  they 
will  probably  he  more  effectually  studied  in  proportion  as  they 
are  pursued  for  knowledge  alone ;  but  a  Society,  however 
high  its  aims,  will  generally  command  public  support  in  pro- 
portion as  its  aims  are  praclical  and  even  popular.  Now  the 
studies  here  adverted  to  have  a  value  not  merely  with  the 
man  of  science  and  philosopher  but  with  the  statesman  and 
schoolmaster.  It  was  essential  for  the  right  government  of 
India  that  we  should  know  our  fellow-subjects  not  merely 
aa  men  of  business  and  of  the  world  but  in  their  inner 
life,  and  that  we  should  be  informed  of  the  history  of  the 
opinions,  modes  of  worship,  and  rituals  which  had  so  strong  a 
hold  of  their  conduct,  and  maintained  their  manners  and  creeds 
amid  the  shocks  and  revolutions  to  which  the  country  had 
been  exposed. 

While,  therefore,  he  was  oustoos  to  we  Ihta  Society  add 
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yearly  to  our  knowledge  in  its  most  profound  and  abstract 
fonn,  he  was  equally  desirous  that  it  should  be  presented  in  a 
shape  which  wo^Id  attract  and  interest  a  wider  circle  of 
Htudents.  It  had  been  justly  said  by  our  late  President,  Lord 
Strangford,  that  the  success  and  reputation  of  the  Society 
must  depend  on  its  publicatioDS ;  bat  it  might  he  consistent 
with  thia,  that  more  might  be  done  through  the  medium  of 
our  evening  meetings ;  and  Sir  Edward  waa  sure  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  made  the  results  of  these  researches  more 
generally  accessible,  they  would  command  public  support  and 
approbation. 

Sir  J.  BowRiNG  moved  the  adoption  of  the  various  report*, 
and  the  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  HooLB,  aod 
carried  wnanimously. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stbanqforl  then  rose  to  call  upon 
the  meeling  to  espress  their  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  President 
for  the  able  way  in  which  be  had  discharged  his  duties  daring 
the  past  year. 

Sir  H.  C.  Eawlinson  seconded,  In.  doing  this  he  aaked 
leave  to  advert  to  some  points  contained  in  the  Report  and  in 
the  President's  address,  in  which  he  bad  himself  taken  a  share. 
He  alluded  to  some  notes  drawn  up  but  not  yet  ready  for  pub- 
lication, relating  to  the  astronomy  of  the  Cfaaldees,  which  he 
had  collected  from  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  frag- 
mentary documents  now  in  the  British  Museum.  He  said  that 
among  much  which  was  as  yet  hardly  intelligible,  a  good  deal 
had  been  brouglit  to  light  which  was  new  and  important,  and 
calculated  to  lead  us  back  to  the  very  birth  of  astronomy, 
shewing  points  of  connection  with  the  Chinese  and  Indian 
systems.  The  equinoctial  star  of  the  Chaldees  named  on  the 
inscription  A^gan  might  be  connected  with  the  Hindu  Aswin 
(7  Arietis),  and  kin  and  tid,  for  the  Virgin  and  Balance,  were 
sufficiently  like  the  Sanskrit  Kanyd  and  Tola.  But  the  Lunar 
Zodiac  had  hitherto  been  undiscovered  in  the  Chaldee  system, 
although  there  were  signs  of  its  existence.     He  would  at  the 
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same  time  observe  that  the  whole  doctrine  was  rather  astrology 
than  astronomy,  being  connected  with  the  observance  of  lucky 
and  unlucky  days;  and  being,  in  fact,  the  original  source 
from  which  all  astroldgers  have  drawn,  from  the  times  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  down  to  the  Zadkiel  of  the  present  day. 

Sir  Edward  Golbbbookb  returned  thanks. 

M.  P.  Edgeworth,  Esq.,  and  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  having  been 
requested  to  act  as  scrutineers,  the  meeting  proceeded  to 
ballot  for  the  Officers  and  Council  of  the  Society  for  the 
ensuing  year.  At  the  dose  of  the  ballot,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Officers  of  the  past  year  were  re-elected,  and  that  the 
following  members  were  elected  to  form  the  Council  for  the 
year: — 

The  Rev.  W.  Arthur,  M.A. ;  Neil  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq. ;  John 
Dickinson,  Esq. ;  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Edward  B. 
Eastwick,  Esq.;  Fitzedward  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.;  the  Right 
Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie ;  John  G.  Marshman,  Esq. ;  Sir  Charles 
Nicholson,  Bart. ;  Thos.  Ogilvy,  Esq. ;  Osmond  de  Beauvoir 
Priaulx,  Esq. ;  Edward  C.  Ravenshaw,  Esq. ;  Arthur  Russell, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  William  Spottiswoode,  Esq. ;  General  Sir  Andrew 
Scott  Waugh,  C.B. 
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•Chktty,  G.  Latchmee  Narrasoe,  Esq.,  Madras. 
•CnuucfliLL,  A.  H.,  Esq.,  C.B.,  H.M.  Consul- General,  Algiers. 
tCLARK,  Gordon  W.,  Esq.,  72,  Gt.  Tower-street,  E.C. 

Clerk,  the  Eight  Hon,  Sir  George  R.,  K.C.B,,  Athenceum. 

Cole,  0.  J.  D.,  Esq.,  Esber,  Surrey,  S. 
*Cor.E,  Lieut.  R.  A.,  Madras  Staff  Corps,  Mysore. 
ttCoLEBHOOKE,  Sir  Thomas  Edward,  Bart.,  M.P.,  37,  South- 
street,  Park-lane,  W. 
*CONJETBRAH,      RaJAQ      VaSOOREDDI      LATCHMBB       PaTHI 

Naidoo  BAnABooB,  Madras. 
CoNflTASTlNB,   JoB.,   Esq.,  14,   Catnbridge-terrace,    Suaaex- 
gardens,  W. 

CooMAHiswAMY,  M.,  Modeliar,  Athenaum. 
tCoorEii,  Charles  Purton,  Esq.,  LL,D.,  F.R.S. 
tCoURT,  Major  M.  H.,  Castletnans,  near  Maidenhead. 

Crawford,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  Oriental  Clnb,  AV, 
tCRAWFORD,R.  \V.,  Esq.,  71,  Old  Broad-street,  E.G. 

Crosse,  the  Rev.  T.  F.,  D.C.L.,  St.   Leonard s-on-Sea ; 
Oriental  Club,  W. 
*tCiiUTTENDE.\,  Captain  C.  J.,  Indian  Army. 
•CnsNiNGUAM,  Lieut.-Col.  A,,  Bengal  Army. 
*tCuB9ETJEE  Jambetjee,  Esq.,  Bombay. 
*tCuRSBTJEB  RU3T0MJEE,  Esq.,  Bombay. 

Cunzoff,  A.  Esq.,  181,  Euston-road,  N.W. 

CuTHBERT,  S.  T.,  Esq.,  31,  Caledonia?i-place,  Cli/ton. 
♦tDADAEHOY  Pestonjee,  Esq.,  Bombay. 
*Dali'ell  Robt.  A.  0.  Esq.,  JI.M.  Consul,  Jassy. 
♦Dashwood,  11.  W.,  Esq.,  Bengal  C.  S. 

Davies,  the  Rev.  John,  Walsoken  Rectory ,  near  Wisbeach. 
fDAVis,  Sir  John  Francis,  Dart.,  K.C.U.,  Athentcum,  S.W.  ; 
Hollywood,  near  Bristol. 
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Db  GnsY  AND  RiPON,  the  Right  Hon.  tho  Earl,  1,  Cnrlton- 
pardens,  S.W, 
*tDB  Havillani',  Colonel  Tbomaa  Fiott,  Guernsey. 

Db  Salib,  William,  Esq.,  HiUin^don-place,  Uxbrid^e. 

Dbmt,  William,  Esq.,  Beckky-park,  Bromlet/,  S.E, 

Dbnt,  Tbomaa,  Eeq.,  19,  Hytk'parkrgardem,  W. 

Dbotbch,  E.,  J-lsq.,  BrilisA  Museum,  W.C. 

DiCKlNBON, John.  Esq.,  13,  Tork-strcet,  Portman-s^uare.Vl . 
tDlcKlNBON,  Sebastian  8.,  Esq.,  Breton's  Lodffe,  Stroud. 
•DicKBON,  C.  H.,  Eaq.,  I{.B.M.  Consul,  Sukoum  /:>/if. 
*DiCKaoN,  W.,  Esq.,  Telieran. 
•Dim,  Dr.  Francesco,  Fano,  Italy. 
•DowLKANS,  A.  M.,  Esq.,  India. 

DoweoN,  Prof.  Joha,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst,  Wokingham, 
Berks. 
fDRANB,  Thomas,  Esq..  Marychurch,  Torquay. 
tDRYBDALE,  William  Castellan,  Esq.,2G.  Aiisrin  Friars,  E.G. 

Dupp.Mountstnart  FJpbinatoneGrant.  Esq.,M.P.,4,^'enV 
ffate-ffordens,  South  Kensington,  W. 

Dymes,  Danl.  D.,  Esq.,  9,  Mindng-laru;  E.C. 
HEIarl,  G.  W.,  Esq.,  Adelaide,  S.  Australia. 
+tEA6TwicK,  Captain  Wm.  J.,  12,  Leinster-tcrrace,  Hyde- 
park,  W. ;  India  Office,  S.W. 
+BA8TWICK,  E.  D„  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Atkenmim,  S.W. 

EDQBWOETn,  M-  p.,   Esq.,  Mastrim   House,  Anerleg,   B, ; 
Athcnctum,  S.W, 

Elliot,  Wftlter.Esq..  IFbl/clie,  Hawick;  Travellers' Club, &.yi!. 

Engbl,  Carl,  Esq.,  64,  Addiaon-road,  Kensington,  W. 
•Erskikb,  C.  J.,  Esq.,  Bombay  C.  8. 
+EvKRBST,Col.SirOeo.,Bart.,F.R.S.,10,  ir«^ioKnu--a(.,S.W. 
+FARKBR,  James  William,  Esq.,  Itu/lcborotigh,  Lancaster. 

Fbbousson,  James,  Esq,,  20,  La7igAam-place,  W. 

FiNCHAM,  Frederick,  Esq., 9,  S/«:;?w/rf-f/arrf<.7w,A'(7wi?^((»i,W. 
IIFobbbs,  Cbarlea,  Esq.,  Bombay  C.  8. 
+F<iRBBs,  Professor  Duiican, LL.D.,68,  Burton-creteent,  W.C. 
•FuRBBB,  Alexander  K.,  Esq,,  Bombay  C.  8. 
tFoBBES,  James  Stewart,  Esq.,  3,  Fitzroy-aquare,  W. 

F0B8TKR,  W.  E.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Re/mn  Club,  S.W. 


8  LKfT  or   »[EHBSIt8, 

Fox,  Sir  Charles,  8,  New-street,  Sprinff-ffordnta,  8.W. 

Fraser,  Charles,  Esq.,  54,  Upper  Ifydr-park-yardens,  S.W. 
tFBEDEfticK,  Lt.-Gen.  E.,  C.B.,  Shauford House,  Winchester. 

Frbeland,  II.  W.,  Eaq.,  Atkmmum,  S.W, 
♦Freeman,  Hy.  Stanhope,  Esq.,  Gmemor  of  Lagoe. 
*Frbre,  W.  E..  Efl(|..  B.ombay  C.  S. 

Frith,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  13,  Wimpalcstreei,  W. 

Frobt,  the  Rev,  George,  M.A.,  98,  Keimngtonsyuare,  W. 
•Fryer,  George,  Ksq,,  Madras  Army. 

Gallbnqa,  Mra,,  The  Falls,  Llandoffo,  Colc/ord,  Monmouth- 
shire. 

Garden,  Bobert,  Esq.,  63,  Montagu-square,  W. 
IIGiBaTlN,  Lieut,-Col.  Robert,  late  of  the  Madras  Army. 

GiLLETT,  William  Stedman,  Esq.,  Harejkld,  Southampton. 

Gladstone,  William,  Esq.,  Pitzroy-jiarh,  Hiyhgate,  N. 
•Glasford,  Capt.  C.L.R,,  Nc^pore. 
•GoLDSNBLtiM,  Dr.  A.  J.,  Odsssa. 
•GoLDSMiD,  Colonel  F.  J.,  Madras, 

G0LD8TCCKER,  Prof.  T.,  14,  St.  George' s-square,  Primrose- 
hill,  N.W. 
•Gordon,  Hon.  Arthur,  Governor  of  New  Bncnswick, 

Gore,  Montague,  Esq.,  Oriental  Club,  W. 

Graham,  C.  Cyril,  Esq.,  9,  Cleteland-rou-,  St.  James's,  S.W, ; 
Dclroe  House,  Watford. 
*tGREQ0RY  John,  Esq,,  late  Gocemor  of  the  Bahamas. 
tGREGSON,  Samuel,  Esq.,  M.P.,  32,  Upper  Harky-street,  W. 
IIGrby,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Charies  E. 
•Griffith,  R.  T.  H.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Benares. 
•Grindlav,  Captain  Robert  Melville. 
+GuE8T,   Edwin,   Esq.,    F.R.S.,   Master  of  Caius    College, 


Haigh,  Rev.  B.  It.,  D.D.,  Bramkam  College,  Tadcaster. 
Hall,  Fi(z-Edward,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,2,  Eton-dllas,  Baverstock- 
kill,  N.W. 
tHAi.i.,  Richard,  Esq.,  92,  Eaton-place,  S.W. 
Halliday,  Sir  Frederick.,  K.C.Ii.,  28,  Cleceland-square, 
Biii/swater,  W. 
•Hamilton,  Col.  G.  W.,  Commimoner,  Mooltan. 
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Hammond,  H.  W.,  Esq.,  Beni/al  C.  S.,  Bath. 

Hamjiosd,  W.  p.  Eb(|.,  74,  Camikn-road-cUlas,  N.W. 
tHjUJCiHTOs,  Richard,  Esq.,  137,  IJi(jh-strcet,  Ramsgate, 
•Hay,  Sir  J.  H.  D,  K.C.B.,  H.M.  M'misUr,  Morocco. 

Haywood,  O.  It.,  Esq.,  1,  NewaUs  Buildmgn,  Manckcslcr. 

Heath,  the  Bev.  D.  I.,  Esher,  Surrey. 
+HBM1SQ,  Dempaler,  Esq. 

HsKDBBBON,  Jsmes,  Esq.,  Oriental  Club,  W. 

HanTY,   Walter,  Esq.,  Northlands,   Chichester  ;    Windham 
Club,  S.W. 
+IIEYW0OD,  Jamea,  Esq.,  F.K.S.,  Athaumm,  S.W. 
tHoBHOUsB,  H.W.,  Esq.,  Brookes'a  Club,  St.  Jamt-g's-st.,  S.W. 
fHoDQSON,  Brian  Houghton,  Esq.,  The  Bangers,  Durtleg. 
tHoiJceoN,  David,  Esq.,  South-hill,  Liverpool. 

HoCG,  Sir  James  Weir,  Bart.,  4,  Oarlton-gardens,  S.W. ; 
/«(iw  Office,  S.W. 
+H0LHOYD,  Tiiomas,  Esq. 

HooLE,  thti  Rev.  Elijah,  D.D.,  See.  WesUyan  Misn.  Soc,  E.C. 
+H0PKINBOS,  Major-General  Sir  Charles,  K,C.13.,  3,  Kini/ 

Street,  St.  James' a-sguare,  S.W. 
*Hdghk8,  T.  p.,  Esq.,  Oriental  Secretary,  U.BM.  Embassy, 
Consta?itinople. 

HnanKS,  Capt.  Sir  F.,  £ly  Souse,  Wexford, 
ttHuNTBB,  Robert,  Esq.,  E.B.S,,  SouihiooodAam,  SigAgaie; 
a. ;  Oriental  Club,  W. 

HuTT,  Benjamin,  Esq.,  E.  India  U,  S.  Club,  W. 

Jacob,  Maj.-Gen.  G.  Le  Grand,  C.B.,  Bonchwch,  Isle  of 

Wight. 
♦JoNBS,  C.  T.,  Esq.,  H.M.  Consul,  Shanghai. 
•+J11GONATHJBR  SHSKBRfiETT,  Esq.,  Bombay. 

Kaye,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  India  Office,  S.W, 
•fKBMBAL,  Col.  A.  B.,  C.B.,  Baghdad. 
+KBNtJEDY,  R.  H.,  Esq..  22,  the  Mall,  Clifton. 
fKEitit,  Mrs.  Alexander. 

IlKsiGDTON,  W,,  Jlsq.,  AasistatU  Commissioner,  Lueknow. 
•KsoK,  Thom&B  George,  Esq.,  British  Consulate,  Siam. 

Lahdor,  James,  Esq.,  91,  InvemesS'terrace,  Bayswater,  W. 

Lathax,  Dr.  B.  G.,  F.R.S.,  Qreenford,  Middlesex.  W. 
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+Uw,  J.  S.,  Esq.,  Oriental  Club.  W. 
fLAWFORD,  Henry  8.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  28,  Amtin  Ftian,  B.C. 
Lawrence.  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  L.  M.,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  South- 
gate  Hoitsc,  Soutkg'atc,  N. 
LaiTNBn,  Gottlieb,  Esq.,  King's  CoUege,  Strand,  W.C. 
Le  MESSCBrER,  A.  S.,  Esq.,  26,   Connaught-sipuire,   W. ; 
Oriaiial  Club,  W. 
•Lb  Mbsdrieb,  Hy.  P.,  Esq,  Claef  Engineer,  Jubbulpore 


Lnwie,  Lt.-Col.  John,  21,Dorckeiter-pl.,  Blandfordsq.,  N.W. 

Lewis.  Henry,  Esq.,  R.N.,  Oriental  Club,  W. 
■\\jlwi!QOVi,ihQ'R^y.^m.,Birchfeld,HandswoTth,Birminykam. 
ILoCH,  John,  Esq.,  15,  Great  Stanhope-street,  W. 

LoBWE,  Dr.  L.,  U.S.A.  Paris,  48,  Buckingham-place,  Briykton. 
tLoW,  Lt.-G^nl.  Sir  John,  K.C.B.,  Clatto,  Fifeshire. 

Ludlow,  Major-Genera!  J.,  9,  Pelham-crcscmt,  Hastinfft.  u 
tMAcDouALL.  Prof.  C,  M.A.,  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  ^| 
•MacFarlanb,  Charlse,  Esq.,  Bengal  Amig.  ^^ 

Mackbszib,  the  Right  Hon.  Holt,  28,  Wimpole-street,  W. 

MACKENZtE,  J.  T.,  Esq.,  41,  Tkreadneedkstreet,  E,C. 
5|Mackillop,  Jamea,  Esq.,  11,  King's  Arms  Yard,  E.G. 

Mackinlay,  D.,  Esq.,  42,  Clargcs-street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Mackintosh,  Alexander  Brodie,  Esq.,  Oriental  Club,  W, 
tMACKiNTOSH,  Eneas,  Esq.,  17,  Montague-square,  W. 

Mackistobh,  Lieut.-Gen.  A.  F.,  7,  Tiliicg-strecf,  W. 

Maclbod,  J.  Mac-Pherson,  Esq.,  1,  Staniwpe-street,  Hyde- 
park,  W, 
«,*+M'NEiLL,SirJ.,G.C.B.,F.R.S.,tf7-aff(07(//ow5e,£'rf;"wi«r^>i. 

MacI'UERSon,  Wm.,  E8q.,6,  Stankope-strect,  JIgde-j}ark,'W . 
tMADDocK,  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Union  Club,  Tra/algar-sg.,  W.C. 
*-|-Maiiommeii  An  BoOAY,  Esq.,  Bombay. 

Malcolm,  Major-General  G,  A.,  67,  Sloane-streel,  S.W. 
•MALLOliF,  Kassif,  Esq.,  II.M.  Consulate,  Smyrna. 

*tMAK0CKJBK    CUBSBTJEE,  Esq.,  ^Omiwy. 

Mans,  J.  A.,  Esq.,  Kensington  Palace,  W. 
Masking,  Mrs.,  44,  Pliillimore-gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
*Marcolim,  Count  Camillo,  7'urin, 
■  tMARDON,  Thomas  Todd,  Esq.,  30,  Wimpole-street,  W. 
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MAReiHHAK,  John  Clarke,  Esq.,  7,  Paiaee-gardena,  Ken- 
sington, W. 

Maiitin,  Sir  J.  Ranald,  F.B.8.,  37,  Upper  Brook-street,  W. 
•Mabon,  the  Rev.  Frnncia,  D.D.,  Tongkao. 
fMATHBBON,  Sir  Jamea.  Bart.,  M.P..  13,  Clevcland-row.B.V}. 

Matukbon,  Farqahar.  Esq..  Oriental  Club,  W. 
tMAueiiAN,  Captain  Philip,  37.  Melville-ttreH,  Edinburgh. 

Mayer,  J.,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  68,  Lord-street,  Liverpool. 

Melvill,  Philip,  Esq.,  Ethy  Mouse,  Lost  Wtthiel. 

Mblyill,  Major-Genera]  Sir  P.  M.,  Bombay  Army. 
tMBXBOROUGn.theRt.Hon.theEarlof,  Travellers'  Club.W.C. 
•Mile?,  Capt.  Joseph,  India. 
♦Miles,  Lieut.  8.  B.,  Bombay  Army. 
•MiLLiGAX,  Joseph,  Esq.,  F.G.8.,  F.L.8.,  Tasmmia. 

Mills,  Rev.  John,  40,  Lonxdak-square,  Jslington,  N. 

MoFPATT,  G.,  Esq.,  M.P..  103,  Eaton-sguarCrS.W. 

'li5.osT&nonR,SirMoieB,li&tL,7,6rosvenor-gati;Par/c-lam,Vf. 
tMooR,  Rev.  A.  P..  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Subnarden,  St.Augm- 

tine's  College,  Canterbury. 
•MooBB,  Niven,  Esq.,  C.^.,late  H.M.  Consul  Gmeral,  Beyrut. 
•MouAT,  Fred.  Jobn,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Bengal  Medical  Semee. 

Minn,  John,  Esq., D.G.L., LL.D.,  16,  Regent-tcr.,  Edinburgh. 
•+MllNM0liii>"PAe8  Davidabs,  Esq.,  Bombay. 
•+MunRAY,  the  Honourable  C.  A.,  H.M.  Enwy,  Dresden. 
•Murrav.E.  C.  Granville,  Esq.,  H.M.  Consul  General,  Odessa. 
*tNaLSON,  James  Henry,  Esq.,  Madura,  India. 
*Nbalb,  Colonel  E.  8t.  John,  Secretary  of  Legation,  China. 

NicnoLfON,  8ip  Charles,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  19, /*(W^^7irf-jt)/flce,W, 
•NiBMANN,  G.  K.,  Esq.,  Itottirdam. 

NoRRls,  Edwin,  Esq.,  6,  Miehaets  Grow,  Brompton,  S-W, 
•NoRRiB,  Captain  Henry  MacFarlane,  Madras  Army. 
+NoRTHrMBBBLAND,  Hls  Grace  the  Duke  of,  NorthuTnberland 

House,  Strand,  W.O. 
•fNowEOJEB  Jamset.ikb,  Esq.,  Bombay. 

OciLvr.Thomaa,  E9q.,4,/'arA  Crescent,  Portland-place,  N.W. 
•OtiPHANT,  Lawrence,  Esq.,  A(hentmm.  S.W. 

OsBORNB,  Capt.  Willonghby,  C.B.,  Tudor  Souse,  Jitohmrndp  | 
B.W. 
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lll'ALMBit,  George,  Esq.,  Bengal  C.  S. 

JlPARBURV,  George,  Esq. 

fPARKER,  John  F.,  Esq. 

*Pei.ly,  Lieut.-CoL  Lewis,  Bombay  Army. 

Pkrby,  Sir  T.  Erekine,  India  OJiee,  fl.W. 

PiLKiSGTON,  James,  Esq.,  M.P.,  A/otto  Club,  8.W. 
•PiSANi,  Connt  Alexander,  Constantinople. 
■f-tpLATT,  William,  Esq.,  ConserBatiee  Club,  St.  James's,  S.W, 

Pollock,  Lieut.-GeQ.  Sir  George,Gr.C.B.,C/flp/M7mCi»nwMJn,8. 

PowBB,  Edward  Kawdon,  Eaq.,  15,  Adam-st.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Powre,  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  4-j,  BcrkeU-y-squarc,  W. 

Pratt,  Hodgson,  Esq.,  7,  Iter/mcy-sqnare,  Brighton. 

Phiauli,  Osmond  de  Beauvoir,  Esq., 8,  Caiendis&-sguare,Yi. 

Pridbaux,  F.  W.,  Eeq„  13,  Avefiue-rd.,  St.  John's  Wood, 
N.W.;  I?idia  Office,  S.W. 

Pkinsep,  H.  Thoby,  Esq.,  Little  Holland  House,  Kensington, 
W. ;  India  OJicti,  S.W. 
*Puckle,  Major  James,  Mysore. 

PuBnSHOTTAii,  C,  Modeliar,  aS,  Westem-viUas,  Bhmfieid- 
road,  Paddinglon,  W, 

PoaBV,  S.  E.  B.,  Esq.,  14,  Groseenor-place,  S.W. 

Ravrnsuaw,  Edward  Cockburn,  Esq.,  36,  Eaton-srj.,  S.W. 
ttRAWLiN-soN,  Major-Gen.  Sir  H.  C,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L., 
1,  Hill-street,  Berkeley-square,  W. 

Redhousb,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  16,  Kilbum  Priory,  N.W. 
■|-Resouaiid,  the  Rev.  George  Cecii,  B.D.,  Swanscombc,  Kent. 

Reynolds,  the  Ilev.  James,  B.A.,  Great  Ilford,  Essex,  E. 

Rby.nolii!?,  Major  P.  A.,  27,  Ckarks-st.,  St.  James's,  S.W. 
fRicKETTB,  Mordaunt,  Esq. 
•RoBBitTS,  A.  A.,  E3q.,C.B.,  Bi'ii^/al  C.  S. 

RoLLAND,  S.  E.,  Esq.,  Junior  United  Service  Club,  W. 

Rollo,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Duncrub  Castle,  Perthshire. 

RuBasLL,  A.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  2,  Audley-squarc,  W, 

Ryan,  the  Right  Hon,  Sir  Edward,  5,  Addison^oad,  Kcn- 
mngton,  W. 

St.  Maur,  the  Rt.  Hod.  Earl,  Admiralty,  S.W. 

Salomons,  D.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  26,  Cumber land-st.,  Syde-pk.,  W 
•Samsamu-'d-Dowla,  Mazim-Jung,  Bahadoor,  Madras. 
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BcAETQ,  John,  ^([.,Mandersion  House,  Dunse,  Bei-wickskire. 
•Scott,  Mathew  Henry,  Esq.,  Eastjidd,  Wcslbroy-on-Tiym. 

Selwtn,  the  Rev.  W.,  B.D.,  Ca-mhrid^c. 
*t8ERAJ-UL-MTJLtt  Bahadur,  Ht/dei'abad. 

SHBlL,Major-General8irJuatin,K.C.B.,i;i,£iitoi-ir)i'acf,S.W. 
♦Saowans,  Major  C.  L.,  India, 
tSjQMosD,  George  Gabriel,  Esq.,  M.D. 
•Skene,  J.  II.,  Eeq.,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Aleppo. 

Sle8WIg-Hol9tein,    H.9.H.    Prince    Frederick    of,    15, 
Maddox-slreet,  W. 
tSMiTH,  George,  Esq.,   LL.D.,  F.A.3.,  M.It.S.L.,   Trem, 
Camborne,  Cormeall. 

Smith,  John  B.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  105,  Wfatbourne-terrace,  W. 
tSwiTH,  Thomas  Charles,  Esq.,  23,  Oxford-square ,  W. 

Smollett.  Patrick  Boylo,   Esq.,  M.P.,    Cameron  Souse, 
Alexandria,  Dumbartonshire  ;  Consereatiec  Club,  S.W. 

Spoonee,  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.,  Brechin,  N.B. 

Spottiswooue,  Andrew,  Eeq.,  12,  James-street,  BacMnffham- 
gate,  S.W. 
tt3P0TTiBW00DE,Wm.,E8q.,F.R.8.,50,6'/-oa?-CTiff/--;)&ice,S.W, 
+STANLEY,the  Bight  Hon.  Lord,  M. P.,  3(J,iS/.ya»iesV«y.,e.W. 
•Stan-lei:,  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.,  40,  Dover-street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

STErBBKS,  Major  JamcB  Grant,  Catherine  College,  Cam&ridge. 

SiBAcnEy,  William,  Esq.,  Oriental  Club,  W. 

Stbasofobd,  the  Ht.  Hon.  Lord  Viscount,  56,  Cumberland^ 
street,  H'jde-park,  W. 
•Stbickland,  Edward,  Esq.,  Barhadoes. 
fTALBOT,  W.  H.  Foi,    Esq.,    F.R.8.,  8,   Rutland-aquare, 


•Tayloe,  J.  G.,  ^q.,  H.M.  Consul,  Diyarbekr. 
•Taylor,  Major  R.  L.,  C.B.,  Bombay  Army. 
^Teionmodth,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord,  F,R,3.,  Langton  Hall, 

North  Allerton. 
Tennbnt,  Sir  J.  Emeraon,  LL.D.,  K,C.b.,  66,  Warmck-aq., 

Be/graeia,  S.W. 
fTBouAS,  Edward,  Esq.,  1,  Albert-place,  VtctoriorToad,  Ken- 
sington, W. 
Teomab,  Heor;  H.,  Esq.,  77,  Pulteneystreet,  BatA. 
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tTHOMPSos,  Lieut.-Col.  T.  P.,  F.R.8.,  Eliot-vale,  Blackheath, 

8.E. 

THOBNT05,Tho8.,Esq.,  99,  Gloii<:es(cr-st.,Belffrav(yrd.,B.'W. 
*-tTiBii,  Rev.  Antonio,  Malta, 

|ToosB,  Francis  Haatinge,  ii^.,  31,  Portland-plaee,  W. 
IITkevklvan,  Col.  H.  W.,  C.B.,  Bombay  Anmf. 
•tTBOTEB,  Captain  Anthony,  55,  Rue  de  la  Pepm^e,  Paris. 
*Tb0N60N,  Major  II.N.,  MouKan. 
+TnBNBB,  ThomftB,  Esq.,  31,  Curztm-slrret,  W, 
tUBQCHART,  David,  Eaq.,  Montague  Collage,  Worthing. 
•Van  Dbival,  M.  I'Abbe,  Arras. 

Vadx,  W.  S.  W.,  Esq.,  British  Museum,  W.C. 
fVERNBY,  Major  Sir  Harry,   Bt.,  M.P.,  32,  South-street, 

Park-lane,  W. 
tVTVYA.v,  Sir  Rd.  Rawlinaon,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  Athimteum,  8.W. 
tVYTYAN.  R.  E.  S.,  Esq.,  F.R.G.9.,  Conserratire  Club.  8.W. 

Wathon,  Dr.  J.  Forbes,  M.D.,  Fife  House,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

Waugh,  Major-Gen.  Sir  A.  S.,  C.B.,  Athefmim,  S.W. 
*Wellb,  Charles.  Esq.,  2S,Cumberland-st.,  Eceleston-sq.,  S.W. 

Webtwood,  John.  Esq.,  27,  Cannan-street,  E.C. 
+Wr!TB,  General  Martin,  Bath. 
fWiiiTK,  Janiea,  Esq.,  M.P.,  2,  Qtceen's  Gate,  Hyde-park,  W. 

White,  John,  Esq.,  Oriental  Club,  W. 
|]Wit-Braiiah,  Major  Richard,  Gibraltar. 
+WILKIS80N,  Robert,  Esq.,  22,  Cumberland-terrace,  Regent's 
park,  N.W. 

AViLKiNSON,  Lieut.-Col.  Thomas,  23,  Hanoner-sguarc,  W. 
fWiLLiAMS,  Monier,  Esq.,  A.M.,  Boden  Prof,  of  Sanskrit, 
Oxford. 

Williams,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Wm.  Fenwick,  Bart.,  K.C.B., 
Montreal. 

WiLLOUGHHV,  J.  P.,  Esq.,  India  Office,  S.W. ;    18.  West- 
bourne  Terrace,  W. 
tWiLLOCK,  Major  George,  K.L.S.,  Bath. 
+W1L8ON,  the  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  Bombay. 
•Wkioht,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  H.  P.,  British  Columbia. 
fYATEf",W.lIolt,Eeq.,M.D.,5,S«m7!er-ierr.,OKs&w-sj.,S,W. 
*i;oHRAB,  James,  Esq.,  S.M.  V.  Consul,  Mostar,  Turkey. 
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HIS  BOTAL   HIGHNESS  PBINCE  JOHN  OP  SAXONY. 
HIS  HIGHNESS  NAWaB  IKBAL  UD  DAULAH  BAHADUB. 
THEIB  MAJESTIES  THE  KINGS  OF  SIAM. 
The  Bev.  Bobert  Caldwell,  LL.D. 

The  Bey.  B.  Spence  Hardy. 

The  Bev.  Edward  Hincks,  D.D. 

Professor  N.  L.  Westergaard. 

Professor  Gastavus  Pliigel. 

Professor  Max  Miiller. 
X  The  Bey.  Prof.  K.  M.  Baneijea,  Calcutta. 
I  Pa^^^ta  I^yarachandra  Yidyasagara,  Caleutta. 
X  Br.  Bh&u  Dajl,  Bombay. 
X  Pa^^ita  B&p^  Deya  9^trt,  JBenar$i. 
X  Syed  Ahmad  Ehan,  Delhi, 

The  Honorary  Members  marked  thus  Q}  ]  were  elected  on  the  4tii  July,  1864» 
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|Bt  ihe  Rerolsdoiu  of  the  S^iet}-,  na  smoidcd  in  IBM,  no  farther  mdditlonf 
lo  tbc  list!  Dt  Corretpaiutuig  iiid  ForrigD  Members;  tJw  elecUau  hdng 
~  ~aa-U«ident,  nnU  Hoaorary  Hembcrt,] 


Professor  Jacob  Berggren,  Stockholm. 
The  Chevalier  T.  X.  Biancbi,  Paris. 
Profesaor  FranoiB  Bopp,  Bariin. 

e  Cetto,  Bavarian  Amhat»ador. 
FtokBBOT  F.  B.  Charmoy,  Toulon. 
K.  Alexandre  de  Chodzko,  Parii. 
Professor  Bcmbard  Dom,  St.  PettriAta'gh, 
Professor  Qarciu  de  TasBy,  Parii. 
yfSRaxa  B.  Hodgson,  Esq-,  Nm  Tori. 
Uondeor  E.  Jomard,  Fwria. 

Professor  StauiBlos  Julieu,  Membrc  da  Vlniiitut,  Parit. 
Mirza  Alexander  Kasem  Beg,  8t.  Pettrahurgh. 
Professor  Christian  Lassen,  Bonn. 
Senhor  Joaquim  Joai!  da  Coata  do  Macedo,  Lisbon. 
Dr.  Julias  Mohl,  Memhre  da  I'lndilut,  Paris. 
The  Chevalier  Ctsar  Moreau,  Paris. 
Professor  Charles  Frederick  Neumann,  Munich. 
Monsieur  Reinaud,  Paris. 
Professor  Gustavus  Seyffarth,  United  Statts. 
The  Hon.  Martin  Van  Buren,  ir?iiied  States. 
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Rutherford  Alcock,  Esq.,i7:5.Jf.  Entoy  Extr.^Min.  PUn.in  Japan. 

IT.  le  Chevalier  "S..  G.  ArbHn^c,  Parii. 

Johanoes  Advall,  Esq.,  Calcutta. 

LieDt.-Colonel  G,  Balfour,  C.B.,  Madras  Army. 

The  Hon.  F.W.  A.  Brtioe,  R.B.M.  Envoy  Ejctr.  ^'  Miii.  PUn.  to  CMm, 

ArcHbflM  Cumpbell,  Esq.,  II.D.,  DarjieUng. 

Dr.  E.  Curmoly,  JSruetih. 

Dr.  J.  P.  J.  Cassel,  Paderborn. 

The  Chevalier  Clot-Bey.  M.D.,  Cairo. 

Monfiieur  Court,  lale  of  Lnhort. 

Monsieur  N.  D'Avezac,  Parit. 

Jamoa  Finn,  Esq.,  JI.B.M.  Consul,  Jtruteltm. 

Professor  J.  Goldenthal,  Vi'mna. 

Kaharaja  Kali  ExiEhna  Bahadur,  Calcutta. 

Francis  C.  McGregor,  Esq. 

Colonel  James  Mackenzie,  Bengal  Army. 

W.  H.  Medhurat,  Esq.,  JT.B.U.  Consul,  Tang-eluiui. 

Signor  G.  Michellotti,  Turin. 

Or.  A.  D.  Uordtmann,  ConttantinopU. 

Professor  F.  N^ve,  Cnireriily  o/Zoucain. 

M.  Ca^aar  Maria  Hoy,  Venice. 

The  KoT.  P.  Parlier.  M.B.,  CanUm. 

Sir  Harrj-  8.  Purkes,  E.C.B.,  JI.B.M.  Cannul,  Hhanylm. 

The  Chevalier  Elicuno  Pisani,  ConUaniinopU. 

Christian  A.  Rassuoi,  U.B.M.  Vxce-Cotuul,  Moi»i. 

Buja  Badhakant  Deb,  Calcutta. 

James  Pringle  Riach,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Bombay  Medieal  Sentte. 

M.  Augustus  Sakakini,  Egypt, 

UCr  Shahamc't  AU. 

The  Iter.  Mr.  Thomaon,  Beyrul. 

J.  W.  Walker,  Esq. 

Riohard  Wood,  Esq.,  H.B.X.  Contul-Qetieral,  Tunit. 
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Oriental  S^ranslation  (lJommilt«. 


Patron : 
HEB  M08T  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY  THE  QUEElf. 

Bbnjauin  G.  Bahinotos,  M.D.  I  The  Est.  Henry  Melviu,, 

James  Biru,  Kwi.,  M.D.  '  The  Dake  of  Nobtruhbesund. 
Goneial  John  BiunoB.  <).  de  Bbauvoir  PfUAULx.  Esq. 

BtcHABD  Clahke,  E>q,  Mai. -Gen.  Sir  B.C.  Eawunso.i.  K.C.B 

Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  Birt.,  K.C.B.  The  Ro».  G.  Cecil  Kenodawi,  BJ), 

Professor  D.  Forbeb.  Tho  Von.  Anciic.  Tattam.  D  J). 

Hbj.-Ood.  Gbo.  Le  Grand  Jacob,  C.B.  I  EowjUlD  Tbokas,  Esq. 

TVfaiurrr  : — Osxosn  De  Beautoib  Pkiaulx,  Esq. 

BariUnj  .-—Tho  RcT.  Jajtki  ItBTj.-oLDi,,  B.A. 

(tjSM  :~5,  Ntw  Burlmgtta  Slrctl,  W, 
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For  Royai  Paper  Copiei  of  the  Worki  Pahliihed  by  tht  Fund. 
HEK  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY  TECG  GUEEN". 
His  MBJesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 
HiB  Mujesty  the  King  of  Iho  BeigiaOB. 
His  Gnicc-  tbu  Duto  of  Buoclciitli  aiul  Queensberrj. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  NorthunibcrlaiKi. 
The  Most  Honourable  the  llarqucss  of  Cholmondeley. 
The  Eight  Eev,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Tho  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Couneil. 
The  Wcsloyan  Missionary  Society. 
Tho  Library  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
Lieut. -General  Edward  Frederick,  C,B. 
Hudson  Gumey,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
The  Right  Honoiirahlo  the  Eiirl  of  Powis,  D.C.L, 
The  Eight  Honourable  Eart  de  Grey  and  llipon. 
Sir  John  Franeis  Davis,  Bart,,  K.C.B. 

For  Demy  Paper  Copies. 
Osmond  de  Beauvoir  I'liaulx,  Esq. 
Tho  London  Institution. 
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ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


PATBOS; 
HER  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY  THE  QnEEK. 

TI0E-PATBOS8; 
HIS  ROYAL  HICeNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
HIS  MAJESTY  LEOPOLD  I.,  KINO  OF  THE  BELGIANS. 
THE  8ECUETAET  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA. 
THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  HON.  EAST  UJDU  COMPANY. 

FBESIDEHT: 

SIR  T.  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE,  Babt.,  M.P. 

DIBECTOB: 

MAJOR-GENEKAL  SIR  H  .C.  RAWLISSON,  K.C.B.,  P.R.S.,  D.C.L. 
TICE-PBE8IDEHT8: 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  EDWARD  RYAN- 
GENEEAL  JOHN  BHIOI.IS.  F.K.S. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  VISCOUNT  8TKANGF0RD. 
H.  T,  PRINSEP,  E«a. 

OOTFBGIL: 
ARTHUR,  THE  EEV.  W.,  M  A. 
BAII.LIE.  N.  B.  E..  Eaa. 
DICKINSON,  JOHN,  E«o. 
DDFF,  M.  E.  GRANT,  Esq.,  M.P. 
EASTWICK,  EDWARD  B.,  Esa.,  F.R.S, 
HALL,  FITZEDWARD,  Esq.,  D.C.L, 
MACKENZIE,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  HOLT. 
MAHSHMAN,  JOHN  CLARKE,  Ew. 
NICHOLSON,  SIR  CHARLES,  Babt. 
OGILVT,  THOMAS,  Eaa. 
PRIAITLX,  OSMOND  DE  BEAm'OIH,  Esq, 
RAVESSHAW,  EDWARD  COCKIilTKN,  feu. 
RUSSEIJ.,  ARTEUa,  Ebo.,  M.P. 
SPOTTISWOODE.  WILLIAM.  Eitcj. 
WAOGH,  MAJOK-OENEBAL  SIR  A,  8..  C.B. 

TBV8TEES; 
LORD  8TRANGF0RD. 
SIR  T.  E.  COLEBROOKE,  Baet.,  M.P. 
0.  DE  BEAUVOItt  I'RIAOIJi,  E»a. 
TBZASUBBB-EDWARD  THOMAS.  &a. 
BBCBETABT^EEISnOLD  ROST,  Pn.  D. 
BOROSABT  BECBETABIT  ABD  UBBABUIT-KDWIN  NORRIS,  K.u 
HOKOBABY  80LICIT0S-T.  LCIMORE  WILSON,  Eta, 


N.B.— The  marks  prefixed  to  the  names  signify— 
\  Original  Members. 
*  Non-resident  Member*. 
t     t  Members  who  hare  compounded  for  their  Subscriptions. 

-H-  Members  who,  hayhig  compounded,  hare  again  renewed  their  Subscriptions  or 

donations. 
11  Members  whose  Subscriptions  are  in  abeyance  during  absence. 

His  Rotal  HioHifEss  the  Petnce  op  Wales. 
fHis  Majesty  Leopold  I ,  King  of  the  BsLGLkNS,  K.G. 

Alexander,  Colonel  Sir  James  Edward,  K.L.S.,  United  Se 
Club,  S.W. ;   Westerton,  Bridge  of  Allan,  N.B. 
♦f  Ali  Mahomed  Khan,  Consul  far  the  Ottoman  Forte,  Bombay. 
♦Alison,  Charles,  Esq.,  IT.B.M,  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Pereia 
♦Alves,  Colonel  N.,  St.  Helier,  Jersey. 
*Amabi,  Mons.  Michele,  Minister  of  Public  Instntetian,  Turin. 

Ameunet,  Professor  A.,  Kin^U  College,  W.C. 

Ansteutheb,  Major-Oeneral,  1,  Chapel-street,  Orosvenor-plaee,  i 
♦Anderson,  H.  Lacon,  Esq.,  Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  Bom 
♦f  Ardaseer  Cxtrsetjee,  Esq.,  Bombay. 
♦fARDASEER  HoBMANJEB,  Esq.,  Bomboy. 
f  Arrowsmith,  J.,  Esq.,  35,  Hereford-sq.,  South  Kensinyton,  W 

Arthitr,  the  Rev.  W.,  M.A.,  JFesleyan  Mission  Souse,  E.C. 

Ashpitel,  Arthur,  Esq.,  2,  Poets*  Comer ,  Westminster,  S-W. 
fAsTELt,  J.  H.  Esq.,  Union  Club,  W.C. 

fBABiNGTON,  B.  G.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  31,  Georye-street,  Man 
square,  W. 

Baillie,  N.  B.  E.,  Esq.,  93,  Oloucester-terrace,  Hyde-park,  W 
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*BEix,  Rev.  S.,  Thw&r  JIou9e,  Sauth%$a. 

Beahont,  Rev.  W.  J.,  Trinity  CoUsffe,  Cambridge. 
♦Beaupokt,  W.  Morris,  Esq.,  Bengal  C,  S, 
fBENsoN,  Robert,  Esq. 

IIBBTTnrGToK,  Albemarle,  Esq.,  Bombay  C.  8. 
♦jBhatj  Daji,  Dr.,  Bombay. 

BiCKKSLL,  Herman,  Esq.,  7,  Boyal  Crescent,  Ramsgate. 
tBLAJTD,  Nathaniel,  Esq. 

♦Blunt,  J.  E.,  Esq.,  H.  M.  Consul,  Adri^nople. 
♦fBoMANJEE  HoRMANJEE,  Esq.,  Bomhoy. 

BosANQUET,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  73,  Lomhard-Ureet,  E.G. 
fBowKiNo,  Sir  John,  LL.D.,  Athenaum,  S.W. 
♦Beandreth,  J.  E.  L.,  Esq.,  Bengal  C.  S. 

Beige,  Ghaiies  Alexander,  Esq.,  India. 
ttBEioos,  General  John,  F.R.S.,  Oriental  Club,  W. ;  Bridge  Lodge, 

ffuratpierpointy  Sussex. 
§Brouohton,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord,  F.R.8.,  42,  Berkeley-sq.,  W. 
BsowK,  Charles  P.,  Esq.,  7,  Alfred-terrace,    Queen* s-road,  Bays- 
water,  W. 

Bruce,  Charles,  Esq.,  13,  Bruton-street,  W. 
♦BuRNELL,  Arthur,  Esq.,  Calicut,  India. 
♦fBuRNS,  David  Laing,  Esq.,  Allahabad. 
*t Burton,  Capt.  R.  F.,  JST.  3f.  Consul,  Santos,  Brasil. 

BuBZORJEE,  Dr.,  Northwich  Lodge,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

BuTLiN,  J.  R.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  37,  Gordon-square,  W.C. 
fCABBELL,  Benj.  Bond,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  1,  Brick-court,  Temple,  E.C. 
♦fCALDWELL,  Colonel  Hugh,  late  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

Calthorpe,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord,  33,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 
*Calvert,  Edmund,  Esq.,  JTl  M.  Consul,  Monasiir. 
^Cakeron,  Captain  C.  D.,  S.  M.  Consul,  Massowah,  Abyssinia. 

Campbell,  R.  H.  S.,  Esq.,  5,  ArgyU-place,  Begent-street,  W. 

Capon,  Major-General  David,  C.B.,  Anglesea  Mouse,   Shirley, 
Southampton. 
♦Carmichael,  David  F.,  Esq.,  Madras  C.  S. 
♦Carr,  Captain  M.  W.,  Madras. 
tCAUTLET,   Colonel  Sir  Proby  T.,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  31,   SackvilU- 

street,  W. ;  India  Office,  S.W. 
f  Chase,  Lieut. -Colonel  Morgan,  31,  Nottingham-place,  W. 
♦Chetty,  G.  Latchmee  Narrasoe,  Esq.,  Madras, 

Chenert,  Thomas,  Esq.,  7,  JEaUm-pl.  South,  Belgrave-sq.,  S.W. 
^Churchill,  H.  A.,  Esq.,  C.B.,  R.  M.  Consul- Oenerai,  Algiers. 


BOOK,  Madras, 

OoNSTANTIWE,  Jo8.,  Esq. 

*CooMABA.swAMT,  M.,  Modcliar,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
fCouKTy  Major  M.  H.,  CaMlemans,  near  Maidenhead. 
fCRAwroED,  R.  W.,  Esq.,  71,  Old  Broad-street,  E.G. 

Ckosse,  the  Rev.  T.  P.,  D.C.L.,  5^.  Leonard' s-on- Sea ;  Orie. 
Club,  W. 
♦fCKUTTENDEX,  Captain  C.  J.,  Indian  Army. 
♦CuKNiNOHAM,  Lieut.-Coloncl  A.,  Bengal  Army. 
♦fCuESETJKE  Jamsetjee,  Esq.,  Bombay. 
♦fCuESETJEE  RusTOMJEE,  Esq.,  Bombay. 

CuKZON,  A.,  Esq.,  181,  Uuston-road,  N.W. 
♦fDADABHOY  Pestonjee,  Esq.,  Bombay. 
*Da.ly£LL,  Robt.  A.  0.,  Esq.,  IT.  M.  Consul,  Jaesy. 
♦Dashwood,  H.  "W.  Esq.,  Bengal  C.  8. ;  Tonning,  Beading, 

Da  vies,  the  Rev.  John,  WaUoken  Rectory,  near  Wiebeach. 
fDAVis,  Sir  John  Francis,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  Athenaum,  S.W. ;  Mo 
wood,  near  Bristol. 

Ds  Qeet  and  Ripon,  the  Right  Hon.   the  Earl,    1,    Carli 
gardens,  S.W. 
*tDs  Havilland,  Colonel  Thomas  Eiott,  Guernsey. 

De  Salis,  William,  Esq.,  Millingdon-place,  Uxbridge, 

Dent,  William,  Esq.,  2,  Moorgate-street,  E.G. 

Dent,  Thomas,  Esq.,  12,  Ryde-park-gardens,  W. 

Deutsch,  E.,  Esq.,  British  Museum,  W.C. 

Dickinson,  John,  Esq.,  13,  York-street,  Fortman-square,  IT. 
fDiCKiNSON,  Sebastian,  S.,  Esq.,  Brown's  Lodge,  Stroud. 
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TtVYf,  Mountfltuart  Elphinstone  Grunt,  Esq.,  M.P.,   4,   Qua 
gate-gardtna.  South  Keniingtea,  W. 

Dtxes,  DanL  D.,  Esq.,  !l,  Mineing-hm,  E.G. 
IIEiiL,  G.  W.,  Esq.,  ftnany. 
ftEisrwicK,  Captain  Wm.  J.,  13,  L»imter-t»rraee,  Eyit-park,  W. ; 

India  OJlci,  S.W. 
tEisrwicK,  E.  B.,  Esq.,  F.K.S.,  Mhmatm,  S.W. 

EooEWOKTH,  M.  P.,  Esq.,  Mtutrim  Jlomt,  AntrUy,  8.;  Athenamn, 
S.W. 
♦EoKETON,  Ph.  H.,  Esq.,  B.C.S.,  I)harm»aia,  Kangra,  Punjai. 

Elliott,  Walter,  Esq.,  Wolfelee,  Samek ;  Travelltr'»  CM,  S.W- 

Enokl,  Carl,  Esq.,  54,  Aiditon-road,  KentingtM,  W. 
•EasKiirB,  C.  J.,  Eaq.,  Bombay  C.  8. 

tETKassT,  Col.  Sir  Geo.,  Bart.,  F.E.8,,  10,  Wtithourne-st.,  8.W. 
IFaxbeb,  James  William,  Eeq.,  Iiyleborough,  Laacatter. 

FEBan§soN,  James,  Esq.,  20,  Zangham-ptare,  W. 

FmBT,  E.  Foston,  Esq,,  Grttciltharpt,  Stpon,  Torhhire. 
IIFOBBEB,  Charles,  Esq.,  Bombay  C.  8. 

fFoKBEs,  Professor  Duncan,  LL.D.,  58,  Burton-erMcent,  W.C. 
"FoBfiEs,  Alexander  E.,  Esq  ,  Bombay  C.  S. 
fFoBBEs,  James  Stewart,  Esq.,  3,  Fikrog-iquara,  W. 

FoESTKE,  W.  E.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Riform  Club,  S.W.  . 

Fox,  Sir  Charles,  8,  Ntw-»trttt,  Spring-gardtnt,  S>W. 

Feiseb,  Charles,  Esq.,  54,  Upptr  Myit-pari-gartUnu,  S.W. 
tFEEDKsicK,  Lt.-Gen.  E.,  C.B.,  Shaw/ord  Bouto,  WinehttUr. 

Fkeklind,  H.  W.,  Esq.,  Athmaum,  8.W. 
•Fherk,  W.  E.,  Esq.,  Bombay  C.  S. 

Fbitb,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  13,  WimpoU-ttrMl,  W. 

Fbost,  the  Bev.  George,  ^.A.,  28,  K»fuinglon-*qture,  W. 
♦Fbtkb,  George,  E»^,  ifadran  Army. 

FmdJta,  the  Rev.  J.  M.,  M.A.,  2,  £bunj-ttreet,  S.W. 

Oadtee,  W.  C,  E»i.,  M.A.,  11,  Gnvf-strief,  Or/ord. 

Oaixekqa,  Mrs.,  Tlie  Falls,  Llandogo,  CoUford,  Monmouththtr*. 

Gaadeh,  Robert,  Esq.,  63,  Muntaga-equitre,  W. 
IIGabstin,  Lieut.-Col.  Robert,  laU  oftht  Madrat  Army. 

OnxBTT,  WUliam  Stedman,  Esq.,  Jfarf/ield,  Southampton. 

Glabstoxk,  William,  Esq.,  Fit%roy-pari,  Mighgot*.  N. 
•GwsFOBB,  Captain  C.L.U,,  Nagpori. 
'OoLtiKNBLnM,  Dr.  A,  J.,  OJftsa. 
*Qou«xiii,  CoIuoL'l  F.  J.,  Madran. 

GoLUSTuoxut,  Prof.  T.,  H,  St.  6torge'»-*q.,  Primrou-hiU,  N.W- 


Hajgh,  Rev.  B.  B.,  D.D.,  Bramham  College,  Tadcastsr, 

Hall,  Fitzedward,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  IB,  Provost-road,  Saverstoek-k 
N.W. 
^Hall,  Richard,  Esq.,  92,  Eatcn-pUtee,  S.W. 

Hallidat,   Sir  Frederick,   K.C.B.,  28,    CUveland-Bfuare,    Ba 
waiter,  W. 
♦Hamilton,  Col.  G.  W.,  Commistumer,  Mooltan. 

Hammond,  H.  W.,  Esq.,  Bengal  C,  S,,  Pinson,  Bath. 

Hammond,  W,  P.,  Esq.,  74,  Camden-roadrviUas,  N.W. 
fHATJOHTON,  Richard,  Esq.,  137,  JUgh-street,  Ramegate, 
♦Hay,  Sir  J.  H.  D.,  K.C.B.,  HM,  Minister,  Morocco, 

Haywood,  G.  R.,  Esq.,  1,  NewalVe  Buildings,  Manchester, 

Hbath,  the  Rev.  D.  I.,  £sher,  Surrey,  S. 
f  Hbming,  Dempster,  Esq. 

Henderson,  James,  Esq.,  Oriental  Cluh,  W. 

Hbnbt,  Walter,  Esq.,  Northlands,  Chichester;  Windham  Club,  S.'' 
fHjBYwooD,  James,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Athenmtm,  S.W. 
fHoBHousE,  H.  W.,  Esq.,  Brockets  Cluh,  St.  James* s-street,  S.W 
f Hodgson,  Brian  Houghton,  Esq.,  The  Bangers,  Dursley. 
fHoDGsoN,  David,  Esq.,  South-hill,  lAverpool. 

Hooo,  Sir  James  Weir,  Bart.,  4,   Carlton-gardens,  S.W. ;  Im 
Office,  S.W. 
f  HoLEOTD,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Oriental  Club,  W. 

HooLE,  the  Rev.  Elijah,  D.D.,  Sec,  Wesleyan  Miss,  See.,  E.G. 
♦HirosES,   T.    F.,    Esq.,    Oriental    Secretary,   H.B.M,  Emhasi 

nnnjtf.n.nf.i¥Lnnht. 
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Ka«;,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  Tndia  Offe,  8.W. 
•tKeiiBu.L,  Col.  A.  B,,  C.B.,  Baghdad. 
tKEHNKDV,  R.  H.,  Esq.,  22,  IhtMatl,  Cli/ton. 
fKERK,  Mrs.  Alexander. 

IIKsioHTos,  W.,  Ei<i,,  Atmtant  Commiittoner,  LuetHow. 
*Knox,  Thomas  George,  Esq.,  Britiih  ContuUU,  Siam. 

LAtDLAT,  J  W.,  Esq.,  Staeliff-fiotu*.  If»rth  Benoiek,  N.B 

Latham.  Dr.  R.  G.,  F.R.8.,  Ortmford,  MiddUux,  W. 
ILaw,  J.  S.,  Esq.,  OritHtal  Cluh,  W. 
tLAwroRB,  Henry  8.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  28,  Jiutin  I^ari,  B.C. 
•L«w»BKCTt,  Hia  ExeeUency  Sir  J.  L.  M.,  Bnrt.,  O.C.B.,  CaUulla. 
•Lbitnek,  Gottlieb  W.,  Esq.,  Lahorit,  India. 

Lb  Mesbuiueb,  A.  S.,  Esq.,  26,  ConHaifhl'tqvar*,  W. ;   Ofitttal 
Club,  W. 
*Lb  MisiTEiEit,  Hy.  P.,  Esq.,  Chief  £nginur,  Jubialpon  RaiUoay. 

LKWia,  Lt.-Col.  John,  27.  Dortihetltr-pUite,   BlandforA->q.,  N.W. 

Lewis,  Henry,  Esq.,  R.N.,  Orimtol  Club,  W. 
(■LnrwooD,  the  Rev.  Wm.,  BirehJUld,  Handtieorth,  Birmingham. 
gLoL-H,  Johs,  Esq.,  15,  Oreat  Stanhcpe-ilrttl,  W. 

LoEWK,  Dr.  L.  M.8.A.  Paris,  48,  Buchinsham-platt,  Brighton. 
fLow,  Lieut.-Gcnl.  Sir  John,  K.C.B.,  Clatto,  Fifiihire. 

LnnLOTT.  Major-General  J.,  9,  P»lham-ere>f«nt,  ffaaltHgt. 
tMicDoDALL,  Prof.  C.  M.A.,  Qmen'i  Colleger,  Bel/tut. 
•  Ma cFi BLASE,  Charles,  Esq.,  J/bo/dw,  India. 

Mackenzie,  the  Right  Hon.  Holt,  28,  m'mpolt-ttiwi,  ^V. 

Macxeszie,  J.  T.,  E*i.,  9.  Old  Ji/vod-nlrefl,  E.C. 
§MACKiLLoe,  James,  Esq.,  1 1,  King'§  Arms  Yard,  E.C. 

Maoeixlat,  D.,  Esq.,  42,  Clarget-ttreet,  IHccadiUy.  W. 

KACEiHToxa,  Alexander  Brodie,  Esq.,  Orimlal  Club,  W. 
IMiCKiSTOBff,  Enens,  Esq.,  IT,  Montagu-iquara,  W. 

Mackintosh,  Liout.-Gen,  A.  F.  7,  Tibuy-ttrMi,  W. 

MAri.KOD,  J,  Mac-PhersoD,  Esq.,  1,  Stankope-itrtiet,  Ilydffarl, 
g'tM'NEHJ.,  Sir  J.,  G.C.B.,  F.R.8..  6ianl«n-how<*,  Edinhursh. 

Macpuersos,  Wm.,  Esq.,  6,  Sianhop»-Hre«t,  IIifd*-park,  W. 
jMalinick,  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Unim  Cluh,  IVa/aigor-tj.,  WV. 
•fSI-iMoinreD  Ati  Rooat,  Esq.,  Bombay. 

Mau.-i>mi,  Majar^Oeneml  0.  A.,  67,  Sloant-ttr^,  8.W. 
•M*i.ix)CF,  Nansif,  Esij.,  H.M.  Cmuulate,  Smyrna. 
•tM*KocKJEK  CuRsirrjEx,  Estj.,  Bombay. 

MiNKiso,  Mrs.,  44,  PhilUmort-gardmt,  KenttHgtw.  W. 
'MiBCoUKi,  Count  Cuuillo,  J\irin. 


Mater,  J.,  Esq.,  E.S.A.,  68,  Lord-street,  Liverpool. 

Meltill,  Philip,  Esq.,  Mhy  Souse,  LostunthieL 

Melytll,  Major-General  Sir  P.  M.,  Bombay  Army. 
tMEXBOKouoH,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  DraveUers^  dub^  W 
*MiL£s,  Captain  Joseph,  India. 
♦Miles,  Lieut.  S.  B.,  Bombay  Army. 
♦MiLLioAN,  Joseph,  Esq.,  E.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  Tasmania. 

Mills,  Key.  John,  40,  Lonsdale-square,  Islingt  n,  N. 

MoppATT,  G.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  103,  Eaton-square,  »S.W. 

MoifTEFioRE,  Sir  Moses,  Bart.,  7,  Grosvenor-gaie,  Park-lane,  ^f 
fMooK,  Key.  A.  P.,  M.A.,  E.B.G.S.,  Subwardm,  St.  Augtutx 

CoUege,  Canterbury. 
*MooR£,  Kiyen,  Esq.,  C.B.,  late  H.M.  Consul  General,  Beyrui. 
*MovAT,  Fred.  John,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Bengal  Medical  Service. 

MuiB,  John,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  16,  Regent-terrace,  Edinhur^ 
Athenaeum,  S."W. 
♦fMuNMOHUNDASs  DAyiDASS,  Esq.,  Bombay. 
♦fMxTELRAT,  the  Honourable  C.  A.,  H.M.  Envoy,  Dresden. 
♦MxTRRAT,  E.  G.  Granyille,  Esq.,  H.3f.  Consul  General,  Odessa. 
♦fNELSOK,  James  Henry,  Esq.,  Madura,  India. 
♦Keals,  Colonel  E.  St.  John,  Secretary  of  Legation,  Japan. 

Nicholson,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  19,  Portland-place,  W. 
♦NiEHAKK,  G.  K.,  Esq.,  Rotterdam. 

NoBRis,  Edwin,  Esq.,  6,  MichaeVs  Grove,  Brompton,  S.W. 
♦NoBEis,  Captain  Henry  MacFarlane,  Madras  Army. 
♦fNowBOJEE  Jamsetjee,  Esq.,  Bombay. 

Ogilvt,  Thomas,  Esq.,  62,  Princes  Gate,  "W. 
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)K,  James,  Esq,,  M.P.,  Rofarm  Club,  8.W. 
*PiBABi,  Count  Alexander,  CantlaatinopU. 
ttP:.iTi,  William,  Esq.,  Congn-rativ*  Cluh,  St.  Jamea'*,  S.W. 
Pollock,  Lieut-Gen.  Sir  Gwirge,  Q.C.B.,  Cl'ljthaia-comiaoH,  S. 
PowiB,  tht-  Kt.  Hon.  the  Karl  ol',  45,  Berktley-aquart,  W. 
Pbiauli,  Osmond  de  Buauvoir,  E«i.,  8,  Oavmdith-t^uare,  W. 
Pku>b*ui,  F.  W.,  Esq.,  13,  Ar«n»«-road,  St.  Johii't  Wood.  N.W. ; 

India  Ofcf,  S.W. 
PwsBBr,  H.  Thoby,  Esq.,  ZtUlt  Haiiand-himf,  Kensiiigton,  W. ; 
India  OJU>,  S.W.  ' 

•PtrcELE,  llojor  James,  Myiart. 
PoRUsaoTriM,    C.    J{i>daiiar,    33,    WtiUm-vilkt,    BlumfiM-road, 

Paddington,  W. 
Pdsby,  S.  E.  £.,  Esq.,  Puiey  House,  Faringdon. 
Katkhshaw,  Edward  Cockburn,  Ksq.,  3ti,  Eaton-tq.,  8.W. 
[  ttlt*'*"t»w»'>  Major-Oun.  Sir  U.  C,  K.C.B.,  E.E.S.,  D.CL.,  1. 
BiU-UrMt,  Birkeltytqaart,  W. 
RBDHonsB,  J.  W-,  Esq.,  16,  Kaharn  Priory,  N.W. 
I  tBKNODABD,  the  Iter.  Qeorgo  Cecil,  £.B,,  Swaiuciimhe,  Knit. 
Retsolds,  the  Rev.  Jamtn,  B.A.,  Qrfttt  Il/ord,  Enex,  E. 
Eevhou>s,  Uajor  P.  A. 
I  IjRicsKTTS,  Uordaunt,  Esq. 
•BoBBBia,  A.  A.,  Esq.,  C.B..  Bengal  C.  S. 
RoLLAXD,  8.  E.,  Esq.,  Junior  l/niUd  Strvtee  Clab,  W, 
Uoixo,  the  Itight  Hon.  Lord,  Suneruh  Quilt,  I'crthahin. 
Rdsbbli.,  a.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  2,  Audley-iquare,  W. 
Rtah,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edn-anl,  5,  Addiion-road,  Enuinff' 

bm,W. 
St.  SIack,  the  Bight  Hon.  Earl,  Admiratly,  8.W. 
Salohodb,  D.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  20,  Cumbertand-ii.,  Hydt-park,  W. 
^SufBAHn'-D-DoWLA,  MAnn-JuNu,  Barumwb,  Madrat. 
Saksook,  Albert  D.,  Esq. 
Sassoox,  Reuben  D.,  Esq. 

ScABTH,  John,  Esq.,  Canttrtatiim  Olub,  St.  Jamm',  W. 
•ScBLioiNTvrKiT,  Baron  Honnann  dc,  Jagtrthurg,  Furehheim,  Bararta. 
*SoaiJtojiiTVErT,  Dr.  Emil,  W^urz&urg,  Bavaria. 
•Soon,  Matthew  Henry,  Esii.,  Ea*tfi4td,  W«i.tliurg-on-Trym. 

S»XWTH,  the  Rev.  W.,  B.D.,  Camhrid^e. 
*)SuLU-UL-MrLE  B.uiisuii,  Hydtrabad. 
Shkii,  Mujor-Qt^uena  Sir  JiutiB,  K.C.B.,  13,  EaUM-pUu,  S.W. 
'SnowBBS,  Major  C.  L.,  tndta. 


fSMiTH,  Thomas  Charles,  Esq.,  25,  Oxford-square,  "W. 
Smollett,  Patrick  Boyle,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Ctim^on  Some,  AUxam 

Dumbartonshire:  Conservative  Glubj  S.W. 
Spoonxb,  the  Eev.  Dr.  E.,  Brechin,  N.B. 
Spottiswoodb,    Andrew,    Esq.,    12,     James-street,    Buekingi 
gate,  S.W. 
ttSpoTTiswooDE,  Wm.,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  60,  Growenor-place,  S.W. 
fSTANLEY,  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord,  M.P.,  36,  St.  James^s-sq,,  8.11 
♦Stanley,  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.,  40,  Lover-street,  PieeadiUy,  W. 
Stephens,  Major  James  Grant,  Catherine  College,  Cambridge. 
Steachkt,  William,  Esq.,  Oriental  Club,  W. 
Stbakofobd,  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Viscount,  58,  Cumb&rkmd-^i 
Hyde-park,  W. 
♦Strickland,  Edward,  Esq.,  Barhadoes. 

♦Stubbs,  Capt.  E.  W.,  Bromiskin,  CasHeheUingham,  Lmth,  Irdm 
fTALBOT,  W.  H.  Fox,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  Laeock  Abbey,  Chippenham, 
♦Taylob,  J.  G.  Esq.,  H,M,  Consul,  Biyarbekr, 
♦Tayloh,  Major  E.  L.,  C.B.,  Bombay  Army, 
§Teignmotjth,  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord,  F.E.S.,  Langton  Hall,  JS 
Allerton, 
Tennant,  Sir  J.  Emerson,  LL.D.,  K.C.S.,  66,   Wiarwiek-eqt 

Belgravia,  S.W. 
fTnoMAs,    Edward,    Esq.,    4,    Madeley    ViUas,   KemingUm, 
Athenaum,  S.W. 
Thomas,  Henry  H.,  Esq.,  77,  Pulteney-street,  Bath, 
fTHOMPsoN,  Lieut.-Col.  T.  P.,  F.E.S.,  Eliot-vale,  Blaekheath,  8 
Thohnton,  Thos.,  Esq.,  29,  Gloucester-street,  Belgrave-road,  S. 
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Vaux,  W.  S.  W.,  Esq.,  British  Museum,  W.C. 

Vawdret,  W.  D.,  Esq.,  65,  GL  Bussell-strest,  W.C. 
fVtoNET,  Major  Sir  Harry,  Bt,  M.P.,  32,  South-street,  Park-lane,  W. 
•f  Vtvyak,  Sir  Rd.  Eawlinson,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  Athenaum,  S.W. 
tVrrrAK,  R.  H.  S.,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  Conservative  Club,  S.W. 

Watson,  Dr.  J.  Forbes,  M.D.,  Fife  House,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

Wauoh,  Major-Greneral  Sir  A.  S.,  C.B.,  Athenaeum,  S.  W. 
♦Wells,  Charles,  Esq.,  38,  Cumberland-street,  EccUston-sq,,  S.W. 

Wkstwood,  Johk,  Esq.,  27,  Cannon-street,  E.G. 
fWHiTE,  Greneral  Martin,  Combe  Down,  Bath. 
f  White,  James,  Esq  ,  M.P.,  2,  Queen^s  Gate,  Hyde-park,  W. 

White,  John,  Esq.,  Oriental  Club,  W. 
IjWiLBBAHAX,  Major  Richard,  Gibraltar. 

tWiLJtursoN,  Robert,  Esq.,  22,  Cumberland-terrace,  Regent' s-park, 
N.W. 

Wilkinson,  Lieut.-Col.  Thomas,  23,  Hanover-square,  W. 
tWiLLiAMS,  Monier,  Esq.,  A.M.,  Boden  Prof,  of  Sanskrit,  Oxford. 

Williams,  Maj.-Qen.  Sir  Wm.  Fenwick,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  Montreal. 

WiLLOUGHBT,  J.  P.,  Esq.,  India  Office^  S.W. ;  18,   Westboume- 
terrace,  W. 
fWiLLocK,  Major  G.,  K.L.S.,  Bath. 
fWiLSON,  the  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  Bombay. 
♦Weight,  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  H.  P.,  British  Cohtmbia. 
IYates,  W.  Holt,  Esq.,  M.D.,  5,  Sumner-terrace,  Onslow-sq.,  S.W 
♦ZoHBAB,  James,  Esq.,  H.  M.  K  Consul,  Mostar,  Turkey. 
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HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  JOHN  OF  SAXONY. 
HIS  HIGHNESS  NAWIb  IKbAl  UD  DAXJLAH  BAHIdU 
THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KINGS  OF  SIAM. 

The  Eev.  Robert  Caldwell,  LL.D. 

The  Rev.  R.  Spence  Hardy. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Hincks,  D.D. 

Professor  N.  L.  Westergaard. 

Professor  Qustavus  Fliigel. 

Professor  Max  Miiller. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  E.  M.  Banerjea,  CalctUta, 

A 

Pandita  I^varachandra  Yidyis&gara,  CaleuUa. 

Dr.  Bhau  Dajl,  Bombay. 

Pandita  Bapu  Deva  S^tri,  Benares. 

Syed  Ahmad  Khan,  Ghazipur. 

Bab^i  Rajendraiai  Mittra,  Cakutta, 

Kukel  Kelu  Nayara,  District  Monsif,  Malabar, 
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[By  th«  SeguUtions  of  the  Society,  u  amended  in  1850,  no  ftvther  additioni  ctn  be  made 
to  the  lists  of  Correbponding  and  Foreign  Members ;  the  elections  being  restricted  to 
Eeeident,  Nain*resident,  and  Honorary  Members.] 

Professor  Jacob  Berggren,  Stockholm, 

Professor  Francis  Bopp,  Berlin. 

Baron  de  Getto,  Bavarian  Ambassador. 

Professor  P.  B.  Charmoy,  Toulon. 

M.  Alexandre  de  Chodzko,  Paris, 

Professor  Bemhard  Dom,  St.  Petersburg. 

Professor  G^arcin  de  Tassy,  Paris. 

William  B.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Monsieur  E.  Jomard,  Paris. 

Professor  Stanislas  Jolien,  Membre  de  Vlnstitut,  Paris. 

Mirza  Alexander  Kasem  Beg,  St.  Petersburg. 

Professor  Christian  Lassen,  Bonn. 

Senhor  Joaquim  Jos6  da  Costa  de  Macedo,  Lisbon. 

Dr.  Julius  Mohl,  Membre  de  V Institute  Paris. 

The  Chevalier  C6sar  Moreau,  Paris. 

Professor  Charles  Frederick  Neumann,  Munich. 

Monsieur  Eeinaud,  Paris. 

Professor  Gustavus  Seyflfarth,  United  States. 

The  Hon.  Martin  Van  Buren,  United  States. 
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Johannes  Aydall,  Esq.,  Calcutta, 

Lieut.-Colonel  G.  Balfonr,  G.B.,  Madras  Army. 

The  Hon.  F.  W.  A.  Bruce,  B.B.M,  Min.  Plen,  at  WashingU 

Archibald  Campbell,  Esq.,  M.D.,  late  of  Darjeeling, 

Dr.  E.  Carmoly,  Brussels. 

Dr.  J.  F.  J.  Cassel,  Faderlom, 

The  Chevalier  Clot-Bey,  M.D.,  Cairo. 

Monsieur  Court,  late  of  Lahore. 

Monsieur  N.  D'Avezac,  Paris. 

James  Finn,  Esq.,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Erteroum. 

Professor  J.  Goldenthal,  Vienna, 

Maharaja  Kali  Krishna  Bahadur,  Calcutta, 

Francis  C.  McGregor,  Esq. 

Colonel  James  Mackenzie,  Bengal  Army. 

W.  H.  Medhurst,  Esq.,  E.B.M.  Consulj  Tang-chaw. 

Signer  G.  Michellotti,  Turin. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Mordtmann,  Constantinople. 

Professor  F.  N^ve,  University  of  Zouvain, 

M.  Caesar  Maria  Noy,  Venice. 

The  B«v.  P.  Parker,  M.D.,  Canton. 

Sir  Harry  S.  Parkes,  K.C.B.,  H.B.M.  Kin.  Plen.  in  Japem. 

The  Chevalier  Etienne  Pisani,  Constantinople, 

Christian  A.  Eassam,  H,B,M.  Vtee-Consul,  Mosul. 

Eaja  Badhakant  Deb,  Calcutta, 

James  Pringle  Eiach,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Bombay  Medical  8erv^c^ 

M.  Aug[U8tus  Sakakini,  Egypt, 

Mfr  Shahmet  Ali. 
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